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THE     SAILOE-KING. 

BY   ALFRED   NOTES. 

THE  fleet,  the  fleet  puts  out  to  sea 

In  a  thunder  of  blinding  foam  to-night, 
With  a  bursting  wreck-strewn  reef  to  lee, 

But — a  seaman  fired  yon  beacon-light ! 
Seamen  hailing  a  seaman,  know — 

Free-men  crowning  a  free-man,  sing— 
The  worth  of  that  light  where  the  great  ships  go, 

The  signal-fire  of  the  king. 

Cloud  and  wind  may  shift  and  veer  : 

This  is  steady  and  this  is  sure, 
A  signal  over  our  hope  and  fear, 

A  pledge  of  the  strength  that  shall  endure — 
Having  no  part  in  our  storm- tossed  strife— 

A  sign  of  union,  which  shall  bring 
Knowledge  to  men  of  their  close-knit  life, 

The  signal-fire  of  the  king. 
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His  friends  are  the  old  grey  glorious  waves 

The  wide  world  round,  the  wide  world  round, 
That  have  roared  with  our  guns  and  covered  our  graves 

From  Nombre  Dios  to  Plymouth  Sound ; 
And  his  crown  shall  shine,  a  central  sun 

Round  which  the  planet-nations  sing, 
Going  their  ways,  but  linked  in  one, 

As  the  ships  of  our  sailor-king. 

Many  the  ships,  but  a  single  fleet ; 

Many  the  roads,  but  a  single  goal ; 
And  a  light,  a  light  where  all  roads  meet, 

The  beacon-fire  of  an  Empire's  soul ; 
The  worth  of  that  light  his  seamen  know, 

Through  all  the  deaths  that  the  storm  can  bring, 
The  crown  of  their  comrade-ship  a-glow, 

The  signal-fire  of  the  king. 
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BY  COLONEL  1  COURT  REPINGTON,   C.M.G. 


II.   THE   AIRSHIP   MENACE. 


WHEN  M.  Bleriot  landed  at 
Dover  he  opened  a  new  chapter 
in  the  military  history  of  the 
British  Isles. 

Our  Navy  declares  —  and  I 
hope  with  reason — that  it  is 
able  to  destroy  any  and  every 
enemy  who  approaches  these 
islands  of  ours  by  sea.  But 
our  Navy  has  never  pretended, 
and  obviously  cannot  pretend,  to 
exercise  any  effective  control 
by  strictly  naval  means  over  a 
foe  who  arrives  in  this  coun- 
try by  any  alternative  route, 
whether  above  the  sea  or 
below  it. 

The  Government  is  some- 
times blamed  for  not  having 
taken  the  lead  in  the  fascin- 
ating science  of  aerial  naviga- 
tion, and  for  allowing  us  to 
remain  several  years  behind 
France  and  Germany  in  the 
design  and  utilisation  of  air- 
ships of  all  kinds.  There  are 
some  grounds  for  these  com- 
plaints, but  it  was  certainly 
not  in  our  true  interests  to 
take  the  lead  in  promoting 
a  science  which  is  bound, 
though  to  what  extent  is  a 
matter  of  opinion,  to  affect  the 
predominant  position  which  we 
have  hitherto  held  at  sea. 

Unfortunately,  we  have 
passed  beyond  this  stage. 
Practical  airships  have  been 
constructed.  Dirigibles  and 
aeroplanes  are  in  existence,  and 
have  already  covered  long  dis- 
tances, at  great  speed,  and 


with  safety.  Every  year,  not 
to  say  every  month,  progress 
is  marked.  With  us  or  with- 
out us,  these  new  auxiliaries 
of  fleets  and  armies  will  con- 
tinue to  improve ;  and  all  that 
remains  for  us  to  do  is  to  take 
measures  to  meet  this  new 
menace,  if  it  is  a  menace,  and 
to  see  that  we  are  as  well  pro- 
vided as  our  neighbours  with 
these  extremely  unwelcome  and 
quite  novel  arms. 

I  shall  endeavour  in  this 
article,  without  dwelling  un- 
duly on  technical  details,  to 
state  what  airships  can  do, 
what  they  may  be  expected 
to  achieve  in  the  immediate 
future,  what  changes  in 
methods  of  war  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  new  factor  is  likely 
to  bring  about,  and  what  guid- 
ance for  our  own  conduct  this 
investigation  seems  to  suggest. 
Considering  that  practical 
aerostation  is  not  much  older 
than  the  century,  and  that  the 
progress  made  in  a  few  short 
years  has  been  so  astonishing, 
I  think  that  we  should  be  im- 
prudent to  maintain  too  con- 
servative an  attitude,  and  to 
refuse  to  the  new  science  the 
hope  of  great  progress  here- 
after. Thus,  while  we  must 
distinguish  between  what  air- 
ships can  do  now  and  what 
they  may  be  expected  to  do, 
we  must  allow  a  wide  margin 
of  safety  for  inventive  talent, 
for  the  awakened  interest  of 
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governments,  and  for  the  re- 
lentless march  of  all-conquer- 
ing human  ingenuity. 

There  is  a  great  variety  in 
the  type  of  airship  in  existence 
and  projected.  Military  inter- 
est for  the  moment  is  confined 
to  two — namely,  the  rigid,  semi- 
rigid, or  non-rigid  dirigible,  and 
the  aeroplane,  whether  mono- 
plane, biplane,  or  other.  The 
best  known  of  the  rigid-frame 
dirigibles  is  the  Zeppelin.  The 
improved  Zeppelin  can  theor- 
etically cover  1140  miles, 
and  has  already  covered  800 
miles,  without  descending.  She 
has  a  speed  of  a  little  over  30 
miles  an  hour  on  a  calm  day,  and 
has  risen  to  a  height  of  5600 
feet.  She  can  carry  15  pass- 
engers and  a  large  supply  of 
fuel,  stores,  and  explosives. 

The  safety  of  this  type — 
upon  which  the  dirigible  now 
building  at  Barrow  will,  we 
hope,  be  an  improvement — is 
secured  by  distributing  lifting 
power  between  seventeen  sep- 
arate balloons  enclosed  between 
partitions.  Height  control  is 
derived  from  stabilising  and 
balancing  surfaces.  The  soar- 
ing power  of  the  Zeppelin, 
thanks  to  her  elevators,  is  said 
to  be  great  without  discharge 
of  ballast.  In  the  first  Zep- 
pelin an  aluminium  alloy 
known  as  wolframinium  was 
used  for  rings,  stays,  and 
braces  :  the  compartments  con- 
tained 351,150  cubic  feet  of 
hydrogen,  giving  a  lift  of 
eleven  tons.  The  reconstructed 
Zeppelin  III.,  now  known  as 
Zeppelin  VI.,  is  said  to  have 
three  motors  which  develop 
350  H.P.  In  this  airship,  and 
in  the  Barrow  ship,  another 
aluminium  alloy  called  dura- 


lumin is  employed.  The 
Zeppelin  type  has  certain 
notorious  disadvantages  which 
have  been  demonstrated  by  the 
destruction  of  two  of  the  kind 
by  the  elements.  But,  given 
proper  provision  for  shelter  or 
anchorage  when  descending  to 
the  ground,  it  is  at  present  the 
most  formidable,  militarily 
speaking,  of  existing  types  of 
airships,  because  of  its  wide 
range,  fair  speed,  and  good 
carrying  capacity. 

It  is,  however,  too  early  to 
decide  whether  this  type,  the 
semi-rigid  Parseval,  or  the  non- 
rigid  Gross  and  her  French 
peers,  will  ultimately  be  pre- 
ferred for  military  purposes. 
The  German  Parseval  III.  has 
motors  of  200  H.P.  and  a  speed 
of  32J  miles  an  hour.  The 
Gross  II.  has  a  capacity  of 
270,000  cubic  feet.  Her  two 
motors,  driving  two  propellers, 
give  a  speed  of  33f  miles 
an  hour,  which  will  probably 
be  exceeded  by  the  Gross  III., 
which  has  double  the  power, 
though  this  does  not  mean 
double  the  speed.  The  French 
non-rigid  or  so-called  "  souple" 
types  of  dirigibles  are  smaller 
than  the  German,  and  of  less 
power.  The  Ville  de  Nancy 
is  180  feet  long,  33  feet 
broad,  and  has  a  capacity 
of  180,000  cubic  feet.  The 
Ville  de  Paris  can  carry  six 
persons  and  about  1000  Ib. 
of  ballast  or  explosives,  while 
she  has  a  mean  speed  in  a  calm 
of  about  25  miles  an  hour. 
The  non-rigid  airship  has  not 
at  present  the  range  nor  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  rigid 
type,  but  it  can  be  deflated, 
packed  up,  sent  anywhere  by 
rail,  and  then  used  in  the 
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manner  that  the  Gross  II.  was 
used  at  the  German  manoeuvres 
last  year.  We  must  anticipate 
very  interesting  results  from 
these  airships  before  long,  and 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
non-rigid  type  is  handy,  and 
may  yet  become  a  dangerous 
rival  to  the  Zeppelin.  Our 
little  experimental  Army  air- 
ship the  Beta,  with  her  35  H.P. 
and  low  speed,  cuts  a  very 
sorry  figure  when  compared 
with  these  foreign  squadrons 
of  the  air. 

The  range  of  the  aeroplane 
is  in  principle  dependent  on 
fuel  supply,  which  in  practice 
allows  at  present  a  flight  of 
about  150  miles  at  the  rate 
of  50  miles  an  hour  without 
descending.  The  world's  re- 
cord for  an  aeroplane  flight 
with  two  passengers  is  at 
present  2  hours  and  51  minutes. 
As  the  pilot  of  an  aeroplane 
is  almost  wholly  occupied  with 
navigating  his  craft,  an  aero- 
plane which  cannot  take  a 
second  passenger  to  make  ob- 
servations is  of  little  use  for 
military  purposes.  The  aero- 
plane has  risen  to  a  height  of 
4146  feet.  If  its  motor  fails 
it  must  come  down,  though 
not  necessarily  to  grief.  Its 
high  speed,  simplicity,  cheap- 
ness, portability,  comparative 
invulnerability  to  fire,  and 
power  to  ascend  and  descend 
with  ease,  are  in  its  favour, 
but  it  cannot  remain  motion- 
less in  the  air,  its  power  in 
attack  is  as  yet  undeveloped, 
and  it  is  adapted  for  the 
moment  only  to  short  flights. 

To  what  extent  are  improve- 
ments likely  to  take  place  in 
the  immediate  future?  Im- 
provements in  the  tensile 


strength  of  aluminium  alloys, 
and  in  the  trustworthiness  and 
power  of  motors,  will  certainly 
decrease  weights  and  increase 
the  speed  of  dirigibles,  perhaps 
up  to  40  miles  an  hour,  and  in- 
crease the  range  to  1500  miles 
or  more  for  the  rigid  type.  If 
reserve  buoyancy  can  be  sup- 
plied by  compressed  gas,  the 
range  will  be  greatly  extended, 
while  the  same  result  will  also 
be  obtained  by  more  scientific 
use  of  plane  surfaces.  Bulk 
is  sure  to  remain  great,  and 
the  extreme  limits  have  prob- 
ably not  yet  been  reached. 
Size  means  gain  in  lifting 
power  over  areas,  for  the  first 
cubes  as  the  second  squares. 
The  temptation  is  therefore  to 
build  big,  but  other  factors 
enter  into  the  calculation  as 
size  increases  and  end  by  im- 
posing limits  to  size.  There  is 
no  immediate  probability  that 
any  dirigible  will  be  able  to 
make  headway  against  strong 
winds,  but  on  calm  days  and  in 
moderate  winds  the  arrival  of 
German  dirigibles  above  some 
of  our  seaports  and  a  part  of 
our  territory  must  be  antici- 
pated in  time  of  war. 

There  is  some  loss  of  buoy- 
ancy in  navigating  above  the 
sea  owing  to  the  condensing 
of  moist  air  on  an  airship,  but 
specially  designed  envelopes 
will  doubtless  overcome  this 
difficulty.  It  is  said  that  a 
fabric  has  been  made  which, 
in  the  dampest  atmosphere, 
does  not  increase  weight  more 
than  a  third  of  an  ounce  to  the 
square  yard. 

The  greatest  difficulty  not 
yet  wholly  overcome  is  that  of 
navigating  the  air  with  cer- 
tainty in  any  given  direction, 
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especially  over  the  sea,  when 
there  is  no  point  de  repkre  for 
observers  aloft.  It  is  probable 
that  the  gyro-compass,  which 
has  been  successfully  intro- 
duced into  the  German  Navy, 
will  prove  suitable  for  airship 
work.  A  real  difficulty  to  the 
airman  is  the  danger  that, 
even  if  an  airship  is  appar- 
ently heading  in  the  required 
direction  at  full  speed,  the 
movement  of  the  air  may  all 
the  time  be  causing  a  lateral 
or  angular  drift.  An  airship 
sextant,  capable  of  rapid  man- 
ipulation, is  required  to  enable 
the  airman  to  determine  and 
maintain  a  course  against  lat- 
eral drift  due  to  the  wind. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  power 
possessed  by  the  airship  of 
remaining  at  the  same  altitude 
where  air  currents  are  fairly 
constant  is  favourable  to 
equable  flight.  With  his  Ger- 
man gyro-compass,  with  an 
accurate  chronometer  for  de- 
termining longitude,  with  wind 
vanes  on  ball  mountings  to 
show  leeway,  and  with  ane- 
mometers connected  with  speed 
and  revolution  -  counting  indi- 
cators to  record  distance  trav- 
elled, the  airman  is  already 
pretty  well  equipped  for  loco- 
motion in  a  required  direction, 
even  at  sea,  and  such  dif- 
ficulties as  still  remain  to  be 
overcome  do  not  appear  great 
by  the  side  of  others  which 
have  already  been  surmounted. 
As  for  the  fog  so  prevalent  in 
the  North  Sea,  M.  de  Lesseps 
showed  us  only  the  other  day 
that  even  the  aeroplane  can 
rise  above  the  banks  and  be 
steered  by  the  sun. 

The    dirigible    is    the    best 
existing    type    of    airship    for 


purposes  of  strategical  recon- 
naissance and  attack.  Ob- 
servers on  the  deck  of  a  dirig- 
ible can  see  ships  at  a  distance 
of  30  miles  in  fair  weather. 
On  land,  isolated  men  can  be 
observed  from  a  height  of  2000 
feet,  horses  and  small  groups  of 
men  from  a  height  of  3000  feet, 
while  from  a  height  of  4000  feet 
the  Patrie  observed  the  smallest 
movements  of  formed  bodies  of 
troops  at  the  Satory  camp  and 
obtained  very  clear  telephoto- 
graphs  of  them.  It  is  difficult 
to  exaggerate  the  value  of  the 
dirigible  for  purposes  of  strat- 
egical reconnaissance,  and'  as 
wireless  telegraphy  has  been 
adapted  to  use  by  airships 
there  cannot  be  much  doubt 
that  in  favouring  weather  the 
best  watch  in  the  air  will 
secure  the  advantage  of  prompt 
and  accurate  information  of  the 
movements  of  fleets  and  flotillas 
at  sea  and  of  masses  on  land. 

It  is  possible  for  observers  on 
airships  to  detect  ships  at  sea 
from  positions  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  guns,  and  to  escape 
destruction  by  artillery  on  land, 
thanks  to  speed,  height  above 
the  ground,  and  the  difficulty 
of  ranging.  It  will  not  be  very 
convenient  to  mount  guns  on 
airships,  but  specially  designed 
guns  will  probably  become 
necessary  for  use  against  other 
airships,  and  may  be  fired  by 
compressed  air.  The  projectiles 
of  airship  guns  may  possibly 
give  out  a  jet  of  flame  and  a 
smoke  "tracer"  on  discharge, 
but  the  Germans  possess  a 
sensitive  fuze  which  is  said 
to  act  upon  contact  with 
even  such  light  fabrics 
as  envelopes  of  airships. 
Whether  some  form  of  unin- 
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flammable  gas,  steam,  or  am- 
monia can  be  discovered  or 
adapted  to  the  use  of  dirig- 
ibles in  order  to  overcome  the 
dangers  arising  from  inflam- 
mable hydrogen  gas  is  a  ques- 
tion that  remains  open.  On 
the  whole,  helium,  which  is 
almost  as  light  as  hydrogen 
and  not  inflammable,  appears 
to  be  the  best  substitute  for 
hydrogen  at  present  known, 
but  very  little  isolated  helium 
as  yet  exists. 

Contrivances  for  dropping  or 
firing  explosives  upon  ships, 
troops,  and  works  below  will 
form  the  main  offensive  arma- 
ment of  the  airship  which  will 
also  strive  to  play  the  part  of 
the  hawk  to  the  heron  of  the 
rival  airship.  An  airship  which 
can  soar  higher  than  her  foe  and 
travel  faster  has  this  foe  at  her 
mercy.  Guns  for  repelling  air- 
ship attack  on  sea  or  land  will 
rely  on  flame  -  fire  or  sensi- 
tive fuzes.  On  rare  occasions 
shrapnel  may  be  effective  if 
bullets  of  a  special  design  are 
introduced  into  the  shell. 

An  object  moving  through 
the  air  at  a  great  height,  not 
necessarily  on  a  horizontal  plane, 
at  an  unknown  range,  and  at  a 
speed  of  25  to  40  miles  an  hour, 
is  not  easy  to  hit.  The  rigidity 
of  the  trajectory,  admitted  for 
the  construction  and  use  of 
sights  for  horizontal  fire,  is  no 
longer  true  when  firing  into 
the  air.  Rifle-fire  against  an 
airship  is  practically  unaimed 
fire  unless  special  sights  are 
introduced.  The  perforation 
of  gas  envelopes  by  small 
calibre  bullets  has,  moreover, 
been  proved  by  French  and 
German  experiments  to  have 
little  effect  in  reducing  buoy- 


ancy. The  carriages  of  field- 
guns,  again,  do  not  as  a  rule 
permit  of  fire  at  angles  of 
elevation  greater  than  16°  or 
20°  unless  the  trail  is  buried  in 
the  ground.  At  a  height  of 
3000  to  4000  feet  the  airship 
will  practically  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  fire  of  these 
weapons.  Howitzers  and  some 
types  of  heavy  artillery  will 
theoretically  be  more  effective, 
but  we  should  be  sanguine  to 
suppose  that  the  fire  of  any 
cumbrous  cannon  will  be  any- 
thing but  most  disappointing 
against  such  swiftly  moving 
marks  as  modern  airships. 
Effective  fire  against  airships, 
whether  from  ships  or  from 
land,  can  only  be  expected  from 
special  guns  using  special  pro- 
jectiles. The  Germans  realised 
this  fact  at  a  very  early 
date,  and  are  well  ahead  of 
other  Powers  with  their  7'5-c. 
and  10 '5-c.  anti-airship  guns, 
which  have  an  extreme  vertical 
range  of  6800  and  12,400  yards 
respectively.  Messrs  Vickers 
have  designed  a  3-pr.  gun  for 
high  angle  fire,  but,  thanks  to 
the  very  thorough  experiments 
at  Dantzig  and  elsewhere, 
Germany  is  as  far  ahead  of  us 
in  anti-airship  artillery  as  she 
is  in  airships  themselves. 

While  airships  may  use 
special  artillery  for  attacking 
their  kind,  their  main  offensive 
menace  will  rest  with  the  pro- 
jectiles or  explosives  fired  or 
dropped  upon  the  mark  below. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  signed 
and  ratified  an  international 
declaration  which  prohibits 
"the  discharge  of  projectiles 
and  explosives  from  balloons, 
or  by  other  new  methods  of  a 
similar  nature,"  but  Germany  is 
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not  a  party  to  this  declaration, 
so  we  are  forced  to  ignore  it. 
The  velocity  acquired  by  bombs 
dropped  from  a  great  height  is 
considerable,  and  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point  increases  with    the 
height.     It  is  true  that  explo- 
sives  are  much    less    harmful 
against     certain     targets,    for 
instance   a   bomb-proof,   when 
they    are    not    enclosed    in    a 
strong  and  heavy  shell,  but  in 
the  future  contest  between  the 
airship  bomb  and  the  armoured 
deck   the   bomb  will  probably 
win  in  the   end.      At  present 
spherical  bombs  to  the  number 
of  thirty,  with  thin  walls,  and 
each  containing  44   Ib.  of  ex- 
plosive substance,  can  be  carried 
by   an  airship    of    the   Patrie 
type.     Very  much  more  can  be 
carried   by   the  larger   Zeppe- 
lins.     The  transport   and   the 
projection  at  one  discharge  of 
a  ton   of  explosive    substance 
are  not   beyond  the   reach   of 
attainment,   and   this    amount 
will  be  much  more  than  enough 
to    wreck    any    warship    now 
afloat.      It   is   commonly  sup- 
posed that  the  sudden  loss  of 
weight  caused  by  the  discharge 
of  projectiles  will  compromise 
the  stability  of  airships.  French 
experiments    appear    to    show 
that  this  danger  has  been  ex- 
aggerated, and  it  seems  to  be 
probable  that  loss  of  ballast  can 
be  compensated  by  a  proper  ar- 
rangement of  escape  valves. 

M.  Juohmes,  the  pilot  of 'the 
-Lebaudy,  proved  long  ago  that 
an  airship  can  remain  poised 
and  practically  immobilised  in 
the  air  even  in  a  wind.  Verv 
fair  practice  has  already  been 
made  m  dropping  bombs  on 
selected  marks,  and  the  conclu- 
sion at  which  the  French  appear 


to    have    arrived    is    that    50 
per  cent  of  projectiles  dropped 
from  a  height  of  4500  feet  can 
be  made  to  fall  within  a  square 
with   sides   of  25  yards.     The 
'  Punch '    artist    was    a    little 
behind  the  times  when  he  de- 
picted  the    disappointment    of 
the   foreign    airmen   who    had 
"missed  London."   When  more 
scientific    instruments   are   de- 
vised, the  20 -foot   broad  fun- 
nels  of  warships  will   be   the 
airman's  bull's-eyes.      Already 
nothing    prevents    the    effect- 
ive offensive  use  of  airships  in 
war,  within  their  present  limits 
of    range,    and    in    favourable 
weather,    which    after    all    oc- 
casionally occurs,  even  in  Scot- 
land.    The  mean  hourly  wind 
velocity,  judging  by  the  "Chal- 
lenger "   observations,    is    only 
17  miles  at  sea,  while  on  land 
it   is   only  12J   miles,   but   in- 
creases    in     higher    altitudes. 
Airships  have  to  contend,  over 
our    islands,    with     a     higher 
average  velocity  of  wind  than 
is  found  in  France  or  Germany. 
But  we  must  expect  every  year 
to     hear     of     dirigibles     with 
greater    range,    higher    speed, 
and   better   carrying  capacity, 
which  in  their  turn  will  increase 
the  military  results  which  may 
be  expected  from  these   types 

m   their  three   main    duties 

namely,  communication,  recon- 
naissance, and  attack. 

Progress  in  the  military  use 
ot  aeroplanes  will  chiefly  take 
the  form  of  increased  range 
and  speed,  and  perhaps  of  in- 
creased size.  The  limit  of 
range  cannot  be  calculated 
with  any  precision,  but  may 
extend  to  500  or  even  1000 
miles  before  very  long,  while  en- 
thusiasts expect  a  speed  of  200 
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miles  an  hour,  and  consequently 
hope  to  oombat  the  highest 
winds,  which  are  not  much  over 
100  miles  an  hour.  The  Gnome 
rotary  engine  has  lately  effected 
a  marked  improvement  in  aero- 
plane flight,  and  as  better  and 
lighter  motors  are  placed  on 
the  market  there  is  sure  to  be 
constant  progress,  while  safety 
may  be  increased  by  duplicate 
engines  and  propelling  gear. 
The  fact  that  a  skilful  pilot  of 
an  aeroplane  will  be  able  to 
face  winds  which  will  keep 
dirigibles  in  their  harbours  will 
always  give  the  aeroplane  a 
place  in  the  aerial  forces  of 
every  nation,  while  for  purposes 
of  tactical  reconnaissance, 
both  on  land  and  sea,  the 
aeroplane  promises  to  be  in- 
valuable. It  will  not  easily  be 
open  to  attack  by  the  slower 
dirigible.  It  requires  no  ex- 
pensive, complicated,  and  pon- 
derous plant.  It  is  much  less 
exposed  to  the  buffets  of  the 
wind  when  at  rest.  It  may 
turn  out  to  be  the  destroyer  of 
the  air,  and  in  any  case  it  is 
sure  to  have  its  use  in  war.  It 
would  be  very  imprudent  for 
us  to  tie  ourselves  to  any 
particular  type  of  airship  for 
naval  and  military  purposes  at 
this  moment.  We  must  excel 
in  each  type  and  remain  con- 
stantly alert  to  what  the  for- 
eigner is  doing. 

Scepticism  respecting  the 
utility  of  airships  in  war  is 
not  an  attitude  that  can  be 
justified  any  longer.  We 
must  all  in  the  end  yield  to 
evidence  and  to  proofs  of  tang- 
ible achievements.  The  ques- 
tions then  arise  how  airships 
are  likely  to  be  employed  in  a 
future  war,  how  they  can  best 


be  met,  and  what  measures  it 
behoves  us  to  take.  In  case 
of  war  between  England  and 
Germany,  the  object  of  the 
latter  will  obviously  be — and 
quite  rightly — to  use  an  arm 
which  we  do  not  yet  possess  in 
such  a  manner  that  she  may 
obtain  early  and  accurate  in- 
formation of  our  naval  disposi- 
tions and  movements,  and  at 
the  same  time  cause  us  the 
maximum  amount  of  moral 
and  material  damage. 

In  the  discussion  of  an  in- 
teresting paper  read  by  Lord 
Montagu  of  Beaulieu  before 
the  National  Defence  Associa- 
tion last  year,  allusion  was 
made  to  the  probability  of 
airship  attack  upon  the  nerve 
centres  of  London,  such  as  the 
General  Post  Office,  the  Tele- 
phone Exchanges,  the  Bank  of 
England,  the  Royal  Palaces, 
the  Railway  Termini,  and  so 
on.  Nearly  all  the  speakers 
thought  that  such  attacks  were 
admissible  and  probable.  It  is 
true,  and  the  fact  may  prove 
most  interesting  in  its  conse- 
quences, that  the  gobe-mouche 
and  the  "mafficker  "  may  here- 
after come  within  sight  of  the 
enemy,  and  for  the  first  time 
realise  his  existence  and  their 
danger.  But  my  view  is  that 
great  towns  like  London  and 
Edinburgh  are  to  some  extent 
protected  against  aerial  bom- 
bardments by  the  inherent 
uselessness  and  inexpediency 
of  such  measures  even  from 
the  German  point  of  view. 
Great  Powers  like  England 
and  Germany  do  not  make 
war  on  women  and  peace- 
ful citizens.  I  do  not  think 
that  it  would  profit  the  cause 
of  Germany  in  the  least  to 
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bombard  London  or  Edinburgh 
from   the   air.      Such   an    act 
would  only  infuriate  our  people, 
and  make  them  ready  for  every 
sacrifice.     If  we  heard  that  a 
Royal   or   a   plebeian   nursery, 
a  crowd  of  peaceful  clerks,  or 
bevies  of  young  women  in  the 
Telephone    Exchanges,  —  exas- 
perating  as  they  sometimes  are, 
—  had  suddenly  been  swept  into 
eternity,  the  war  would  become 
one  of  extermination.  Humanity 
aside,  I  do  not  think  that  it 
would   pay   Germany   to   pro- 
voke  a  war  of  that  character 
with  the  British  Empire.     We 
shall  be  under  the  disagreeable 
necessity,  in  case  of  war  with 
Germany,  of  temporarily  incar- 
ceratmg  all  German  citizens  in 
this  country  of  a  military  age, 
—that  is  to  say,  between  the 
ages  of  17  and  45.     There  is 
such  a  thing  as  the  stern  law 
E  repnsals,  and  I  hope  that 
o  enemy  may  ever  impose  it 
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do  I  think  that  airships 
are  ever  likely  to  be  used  for 
the  transport  of  troops  for  the 


exo 
as  our  experience   goes,   there 
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-sh-ps  will  begin  their  watch 


at   sea   during    the    period    of 
tension,  and  they  may  be  able 
to    keep    under    frequent    ob- 
servation   any    ships    of    ours 
which  enter  the  decisive  mari- 
time area  within  the  Channel 
and  the  North  Sea.     The  re- 
ports by  wireless  from  the  air- 
ships will  permit  the  German 
naval  forces  to  operate  against 
any    weaker    detachments    of 
ours  within  striking  distance, 
and  should  render  any  attempt 
on  our  part  to  watch  closely 
the  German   coast   and   ports 
a  hazardous  proceeding.     It  is 
certainly  true  that  the  weather 
conditions  over  the  British  Isles 
are  frequently  very  unfavour- 
able for  airship  work,  and  that 
afflavit  Deus  may  yet  be  struck       / 
upon    another    British    medal.       i 
But  we  must  also  suppose  that 
a  Power  which  expects  import- 
ant results  from  airships  will 
select  a  moment  that  is  favour- 
able for  their  activity  and  not 
the  reverse. 

I  pass  from  the  rdle  of  recon- 
naissance to  that  of  attack. 
We  must  reckon  with  the  fact 
that  in  favourable  weather  the 
dirigible  soon  will,  if  it 


there  is    no    reason   why   the 
latt-er  .hould    not   rain   down 
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(•>  year  according  to  the 
forms  which  the  projectiles  of 
the  hostile  airship  will  here- 
after take,  the  character  of  the 
contrivance  for  dropping  or 
firing  them,  and  the  future 
types  of  armoured  decks  or 
steel  pent  -  houses  to  resist 
these  new  attacks,  if  they 
can  be  resisted.  As  the  air- 
ships increase  in  numbers 
and  efficiency  we  must  ex- 
pect to  see  groups  of  them 
seek  out  our  fleets  at  their 
anchorages  and  renew  their 
depredations  on  a  larger 
scale. 

By  hovering  over  our  naval 
ports  and  establishments  diri- 
gibles can  hope  to  play  havoc 
with  ships  within  the  port, 
and  with  those  completing  for 
sea,  building,  or  repairing. 
Cordite  factories  are  sure  to 
invite  the  particular  attentions 
of  the  enemy.  Flotilla  bases 
where  destroyers  or  submarines 
imay  be  found  will  offer  a 
specially  attractive  bait,  for 
these  light  craft,  secured  as 
they  often  are  in  long  lines 
near  a  quay,  form  a  large  and 
vulnerable  target.  The  points 
open  to  attacks  of  this  nature 
will  constantly  be  increased  as 
the  range  of  hostile  airships 
extends.  Such  attacks  will  be 
particularly  dangerous  at  night 
when  there  is  a  moon,  for  it 
has  been  proved  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  distinguish  an  air- 
ship by  night,  while  the  out- 
lines of  ships  in  the  water  can 
be  seen  plainly  from  above. 

Every  one  who  has  watched 
fish  from  a  bridge  knows  that 
it  is  possible  to  see  a  consider- 
able distance  into  water 
directly  below.  Observers  in 
airships  will  often  be  able  to 


detect  submarines  and  mines, 
to  drop  marks  over  the  latter 
to  guide  mine-sweeping  craft, 
and  to  attack  submarines 
when  these  are  either  on  the 
surface  or  near  enough  to 
the  surface  to  use  their  peri- 
scopes. Dirigibles  can  safely 
approach  within  close  range  of 
submarines  and  make  good 
practice  with  bombs  or  speci- 
ally designed  projectiles  for 
use  against  these  pests.  The 
airship  seems  destined  to  play 
the  part  of  the  gull  to  the  sub- 
marine fish,  and  offers  at  pres- 
ent the  best  hope  of  mitigating 
if  not  of  ending  the  severe  strain 
imposed  upon  a  navy  by  the  sub- 
marine menace.  It  is  partly 
because  Germany  has  such  a 
large  number  of  airships  ready, 
while  we  have  almost  none, 
that  I  think  she  must  hope  to 
beat  us  in  flotilla  war.  The 
airship  has  the  faculty  of  ap- 
proaching its  objective,  whether 
on  sea  or  on  land,  rapidly  and 
noiselessly.  A  few  minutes  after 
it  is  first  observed  it  will  be 
able  to  act.  Nothing  but  other 
airships  or  special  guns  can 
check  or  delay  its  attack.  It 
has  all  the  moral  force  which 
attaches  to  novelty  in  war. 

We  cannot  speak  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  air  in  the  sense 
that  we  understand  that  of  the 
sea.  The  command  of  the  air, 
in  its  literal  sense,  seems  des- 
tined to  remain  in  the  temple 
of  the  winds.  Nevertheless, 
superiority  in  power  to  wage 
war  in  the  air  has  become 
an  imperative  obligation  for 
the  State  which  desires  to 
command  at  sea,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  in  the  near 
future  the  command  of  narrow 
waters  may  be  decided  in  the 
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air.  Superiority  in  the  air 
will  enable  a  Power  to  act 
with  knowledge  against  an 
enemy  in  the  dark.  It  will, 
in  favourable  weather  and 
narrow  waters,  discount  large- 
ly superiority  at  sea.  It  will 
allow  attacks  to  be  made  on 
hostile  ships  at  sea  and  in  port. 
By  it  alone,  failing  military 
action  ashore,  can  a  hostile 
fleet  which  takes  refuge  in  de- 
fended harbours  within  airship 
range  be  attacked  and  perhaps 
destroyed.  By  it  alone  can  the 
submarine  menace  be  met  and 
perhaps  discounted. 

If  we  reflect  upon  our  prep- 
arations for  figuring  in  these 
aerial  combats,  we  shall  prob- 
ably agree  that  the  creation  of 
an  Advisory  Committee  under 
Lord  Rayleigh  was  a  wise 
measure,  for  it  is  in  experi- 
ment and  research  that  we  are 
so  greatly  behindhand.  But 
we  took  another  step  which 
can  less  easily  be  defended, 
namely,  the  separation  of  our 
future  airmen  into  two  corps, 
one  naval  and  the  other  mili- 
tary. The  idea  was  that  the 
rigid-frame  dirigible  was  alone 
suited  to  the  naval  service,  and 
other  types  of  airships  only  to 
war  on  land.  But  is  it  quite 
so  clear  that  the  Army  has  not 
just  as  much  need  for  distant 
reconnaissance  as  the  Navy? 
and  is  it  so  certain  that  semi- 
rigid and  non-rigid  dirigibles 
and  aeroplanes  have  no  useful 
functions  in  a  naval  war  ? 
Many  hard-headed  people  be- 
lieve that  the  aeroplane  will, 
without  using  her  motors, 
eventually  emulate  the  long- 
continued  soaring  flight  of 
great  birds.  I  think  that  we 
shall  see  parent  ships  for 


aeroplanes  before  long, — very 
fast  craft,  with  decks  organ- 
ised exclusively  for  launching 
aeroplanes,  and  with  supplies 
of  fuel,  and  all  facilities  for 
picking  up  aeroplanes  on  their 
return  from  scouting  trips.  In 
my  idea,  the  aeroplane  will 
impose  itself  upon  the  Navy. 

I  think  that  we  are  on  the 
wrong  tack  in  maintaining 
service  distinctions  in  the 
domain  of  aerostation.  The 
corps  should  be  a  single  family, 
with  a  single  aim,  namely,  the 
safe  navigation  of  the  air.  W< 
cannot  count  upon  the  same 
unity  of  doctrine  and  effort  in 
two  corps  as  we  can  in  one. 
The  division  which  we  have 
imposed  is  artificial  and  arbi- 
trary, for  the  air  knows  no 
coasts  nor  ever  will.  All  forms 
of  aerial  locomotion  have  much 
in  common — for  instance,  the 
study  of  air  currents,  motors, 
steering,  observation,  signals, 
and  so  forth.  A  single  corps, 
neither  of  Army  nor  of  Navy, 
but  one  which  will  serve  both 
without  distinction  and  form 
the  missing -link  between  the 
services,  is  the  real  need  of  the 
times,  and  into  such  corps  we 
should  take  steps  to  attract  as 
many  practical  airmen  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  also  obvious  that 
a  technical  school  for  the  com- 
plete instruction  of  apprentices 
should  be  created  with  the  least 
possible  delay. 

Airship  and  anti  -  airship 
artillery  must  also  be  con- 
structed. Every  warship  that 
floats  should  have  an  anti-air- 
ship armament,  and  as  the 
surface  destroyer  is  gradually 
ousted  by  her  swift  submersible 
sister  of  30  knots  on  the  surface 
and  15  submerged,  this  type 
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too  will  in  the  end  be  com- 
pelled in  self-defence  to  adopt 
similar  precautions.  Anti-air- 
ship guns  must  be  mounted  at 
our  naval  ports  and  anchor- 
ages and  round  our  factories 
of  cordite  and  war  material. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  hostile 
airship  should  be  attacked 
promptly  and  at  extreme 
ranges  directly  she  appears. 
Direct  hits  will  be  most  difficult 
to  obtain,  but,  as  the  mark  will 
be  large,  and  a  single  hit  with 
flame-fire  will  mean  the  certain 
death  of  every  one  on  board 
a  dirigible  which  trusts  to 
hydrogen,  there  will  be  much 
inducement  to  keep  out  of 
range,  at  all  events  by  day, 
and  to  avoid  the  poised  posi- 
tion, which  means  a  "sitter" 
for  the  guns  below.  In  prin- 
ciple it  is  in  the  air  that  the 
airship  must  be  fought,  but  the 
speed  and  rapid  action  of  the 
airship  make  the  defensive 
value  of  aerial  forces  very 
problematical.  The  stroke  will 
probably  be  delivered  in  most 
instances  long  before  the  air- 
ships of  the  defence  are  ready 
for  action,  so  that  we  shall 
with  difficulty  escape  the  obli- 
gation of  arming  our  ships, 
yards,  and  factories  of  warlike 
materials  with  anti  -  airship 
guns.  As  for  the  night  attacks 
of  airships  I  am  unable  to  sug- 
gest any  means  of  combating 
them,  and  I  am  very  doubtful 
whether  any  such  means  will 
ever  be  found.  The  best  pre- 
servative will  be  to  get  in  our 
aerial  blow  upon  the  hostile 
navy  first. 

There  is  need  for  great  vigi- 
lance and  sustained  effort.  We 
are  mainly  dependent  at  pres- 


ent upon  second-hand  evidence 
of  foreign  experiments,  and  we 
shall  never  realise  all  that  the 
airship  can  do  in  war  until 
we  have  built  and  practically 
tested  every  form  of  airship  of 
our  own.  If  we  can  succeed,  as 
I  am  convinced  we  can,  given 
adequate  financial  provision,  in 
building  and  in  navigating  a 
few  score  of  serviceable  dirig- 
ibles with  a  range  of  some  1500 
miles,  and  capable  of  discharg- 
ing projectiles  which  will  wreck 
a  ship  if  they  hit  her  deck,  we 
shall  gain  the  inestimable  ad- 
vantage of  being  able  to  attack, 
and  perhaps  destroy,  hostile 
fleets  in  their  ports  where  our 
Navy  cannot  at  present  get 
at  them.  We  shall  in  any 
case  possess  the  power  which 
we  lack  of  attacking  hostile 
submarines,  and  thereby  of 
gaining  the  upper  hand  in 
the  war  of  small  craft  which 
may  determine  the  fate  not 
only  of  Navies  but  of  Empires. 

The  ideas  which  I  have  ven- 
tured to  express  in  these  two 
articles  are  no  doubt — but  no 
more  than  the  new  arms  them- 
selves— revolutionary  and  dis- 
turbing. They  are  without  the 
sanction  of  war  experience,  be- 
cause neither  the  submarine, 
nor  the  airship,  nor  the  modern 
torpedo  which  is  practically  a 
new  weapon,  has  yet  figured  in 
any  war.  But  when  new  arms 
are  introduced,  and  until  we 
have  the  test  of  war  to  approve 
or  condemn  them,  we  are  re- 
duced to  speculation  concerning 
their  future  use.  In  the  con- 
flict of  ideas  arising  from  free 
discussion  some  sparks  of  light 
occasionally  flash  forth. 
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IN    ARCADY. 


A  PEW  years  ago  we  came 
to   the  conclusion   that   if   we 
did  not   move,   London   would 
catch  us  in  its  tentacles.     Al- 
though our  village   was   more 
than   forty   miles    from    Hyde 
Park  Corner,  an  energetic  rail- 
way company  already  brought 
the  Daily- Breader  to  and  from 
his    business;    villa   residences 
began    to    make    hideous    the 
countryside;    and,   last   straw, 
the   War  Office    built   an   un- 
sightly collection  of  tin-roofed 
booths  and  tabernacles,  which 
they  called  a  Camp,  all  along 
by     the     side     of    my    wife's 
favourite    drive.      It    is    true 
that     they     soon     discovered 
(what   any  native   could   have 
told   them)   that    the    site    on 
which    the    Camp    was     built 
became     a     swamp     in     wet 
weather.       They     were     then 
obliged,     laboriously    and     at 
great  expense,   to   move   their 
unsightly  edifices   to  a  differ- 
ent   spot;    but    ere    then    we 
had  fled.      I  was   telling   this 
little    story,    to    the    tune    of 
Pity   the   poor  Taxpayer,   one 
evening    over     the    port    not 
long  ago,  when  an  elderly  and 
distinguished  general  smiled  a 
ghastly  smile   and   said,    "Oh 
yes;   I  was  on  a  small  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry   which   con- 
demned   that    site    as    wholly 
unsuitable,  some  time  back  in 
the  'Eighties.      I  expect   they 
have  our  report   in  a  pigeon- 
hole at  the  War  Office  now." 
Yet  foreigners  never  can  make 
out  why  we  refuse  to  take  our 
War  Office  seriously. 


For  us  there  began  a  mos 
interesting  chasse  aux  maisont 
At  houses  of  all  kinds  w 
looked,  in  every  county  in  th 
South,  travelling  many  league 
in  our  rather  aged  motor-car 
usually  by  our  two  selves 
Various  adventures  and  mis 
haps  we  met  with,  but  one 
in  particular  is  stamped  or 
my  mind. 

Any  chauffeur  will  tell  you 
that    changing    a    tyre    on    a 
hot    day    after    a    shower    o 
rain    is    a    dirty,   muddy    per- 
formance.    We  knew  not  then 
of  Stepneys  and  moving  rims 
and  it  so  fell  out,  one  morning 
of  rain  and  sunshine,  that  an 
old  cover  gave   up   the   ghost 
with  a  bang  about  three  miles 
away  from  a  house  in  Oxford- 
shire   which   we   were    to    in- 
spect.      However,     the    housr 
agent  had   told   us   that   only 
caretakers    were    there;    so    I 
did     not     worry     particularly 
about  dirty  hands   and   dusty 
clothes.       Panting     from     the 
labour  of  blowing  up  the  new 
tyre,    I    sat    me    down    on    a 
stile     by     the     wayside,     and, 
surveying  my  work,  found  that 
the  tyre  stood.    "  Come  along," 
said    a    voice    from    the    car; 
"we  don't  want   to   get  back 
too  late."     I  jumped  gracefully 
from   my   stile:    there    was    a 
ripping    of    good     broadcloth, 
and   ...    a    large    triangular 
patch,  from  the  seat  of  what 
Bmjamin    called    his    trousies 
hung    down   like    the    flap    of 
a    cellar    door.      A    nail    had 
lam   in   wait  for  me  unwary 
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The   damage   was   made   good  lioned    windows ;    and    indeed 

with    wifely    pins    as    far    as  there    is    nothing    better,    but 

possible,  and  we  proceeded  to  our    Tudor    forefathers    never 

look   for   the   house  which  we  considered  that  servants  would 

were  that  day  pursuing.  one  day  want  good  rooms  and 

A  large  and  elaborate  butler  an    occasional    wash.      Where 

received   us   at   the   door,   and  the     servants     did     sleep     in 

we    became    aware    that    the  one  or  two  old   manor-houses 

house,  so  far  from  being  "  taken  we     looked     at     was    a    mys- 

care   of,"   was  full  of  visitors,  tery.     Perhaps  they  herded  in 

each   one   of   whom   looked   to  the    passages   or   slept   in   the 

me   to   be   trimmer  and  tidier  cellar. 

than     the     last.       A     cricket  The  estate  agent  showed  us 

match    was    being    played    on  over    one    beautiful   old   house 

the    ground    in    front   of    the  which    had    a    reputation    for 

house,    and    half    the    county  ghosts.     He  may  merely  have 

was  there  to  look  on.  been    attempting    to    elongate 

I  had  recklessly  left  my  coat  our  nether  limbs,  but  he  said 
in  the  car:  it  was  too  hot  to  that  in  the  beautiful  corridor- 
keep  it  on,  and  my  one  chance  library  strange  things  had 
was  to  keep  my  face  to  the  more  than  once  happened  to 
enemy.  In  agony  I  slid  round  him.  "There  is  a  dog  there," 
the  walls  of  that  house,  he  said,  "which  whines  and 
"There,  they  have  just  be-  gets  up  as  you  go  into  the 
gun  to  play,"  said  the  lady  room.  If  you  follow  it,  you 
of  the  house,  who  was  show-  see  it  up  to  this  spot," — he 
ing  us  round.  "H'm,  er,  pointed  to  the  oak  wainscot- 
yes,"  said  I,  looking  nervously  ting, — "  where  it  disappears." 
over  my  shoulder,  as  I  stood  Had  the  wainscotting  ever  been 
with  my  back  to  the  light,  opened?  "Yes;  there  was  a 
"who  did  you  say  painted  hollow  cupboard  just  at  the 
that  very  remarkable  picture  place,  and  a  dog's  skeleton 
over  the  fireplace?"  At  last  inside.  I  have  seen  the  ani- 
my  wife  could  keep  the  secret  mal  three  or  four  times,"  he 
no  longer,  and  explained  the  said.  "Then,  do  you  see  that 
state  of  affairs/ to  our  guide,  picture, — there  is  a  mark  on 
When  she  had  stopped  laugh-  the  forehead,  which  was  done 
ing,  the  good  lady  was  all  by  a  revolver-bullet.  Mr  Dash, 
sympathy ;  and  presently  I  who  had  the  house  on  a  lease, 
was  once  more  at  my  ease  thought  for  a  long  time  that 
in  a  pair  of  flannels  belong-  some  one  was  playing  the 
ing  to  her  husband.  After  fool  here,  and  gave  notice 
that  I  avoided  stiles,  and  did  that  he  would  carry  a  re- 
my  roadside  repairs  in  gloves  volver  and  use  it  if  neces- 
and  overalls.  sary.  One  night  before  going 

Houses  of  all  ages,  of  all  to  bed  he  walked  through  here 
sizes,  did  we  see.  We  had  a  quietly,  and  fired  at  some- 
hankering  after  the  Eliza-  thing  or  some  one,  without 
bethan — grey  gables  and  mul-  doing  any  damage  except  to 
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the  Vandyck."  We  agreed  it 
was  all  very  interesting,  but 
we  did  not  make  an  offer 
for  the  house.  Perhaps  no 
offer  was  what  the  agent 
wanted. 

Another  house  had  a  right- 
of-way  to  the  church  through 
the  garden,  under  the  drawing- 
room  windows  :  a  little  pressure 
revealed  the  fact  that  all  the 
funerals  went  by  this  path. 

In  another  ease  the  house 
was  so  near  the  church  wall 
that  there  was  but  bare  room 
to  walk  between  them. 

Gradually  we  drifted  farther 
west  in  our  seeking.  Neither 
Gloucestershire,  Oxfordshire, 
nor  Wiltshire  could  give  us 
what  we  wanted,  and  at  last 
we  came  to  a  fair  county  of 
red  earth  and  green  banks  and 
winding  lanes,  of  great  moor- 
lands and  bleak  hillsides,  where 
the  folk  speak  in  a  kind  and 
lazy  dialect,  and  the  cows  are 
the  colour  of  the  soil  which 
bears  them.  Wind  there  is, 
from  the  north  and  west,  and 
much  rain,  but  the  air  is  soft 
and  gracious,  and  if  you  wish 
for  refuge  from  the  gales  and 
a  warm  winter  air,  you  can 
turn  you  to  the  south,  and  find 
a  haven  at  Budleigh,  or  Sid- 
mouth,  or  Torbay.  Our  house 
is  built  high  up  under  Exmoor, 
'twixt  sea  and  sea,  twenty  odd 
miles  away  from  either,  a 
thousand  feet  above  them  both, 
and  we  can  see  over  half  the 
world,  or  so  my  little  son  be- 
lieves. Our  nearest  neighbours 
are  miles  away,  save  for  my 
good  friend  the  parson,  and 
here  we  can  live  out  our  lives, 
doing  some  little  good,  I  hope, 
and  small  harm  at  any  rate; 


if  not  the  world  forgetting — 
and  that  is  a  danger  to  be  .' 
guarded  against,  as  I  think — 
at  least  not  reminded  at  every 
turn  of  its  ramping  and  its 
roaring,  of  its  bricks  and  its 
trains,  its  noise  and  its  sights 
and  its  smells.  By  the  worlc 
forgot  ?  Once  I  dabbled  a  little 
in  the  big  world  and  had  my 
small  successes — fought  a  con 
stituency,  or  wrote  a  book,  or 
something — what  does  it  mat- 
ter ? — and  received  the  compli- 
ments of  the  Men  who  Count 
Now  I  have  drunk  of  the 
waters  of  Lethe,  and  all  that 
strenuous  life  is  as  a  babble  oi 
the  waves  which  you  hear  hali 
asleep  through  the  ship's  strong 
side,  when  you  lie  in  your  berth 
at  night.  It  is  pleasant  to 
hear  the  wind  roaring  over- 
head, and  to  know  that  you 
are  snug  and  warm  and  safe. 
There  was  no  public -house 


in  the  village  when  we  came 


\ 


here.  There  was  a  building 
which  once  had  been  one,  butlj\ 
a  former  squire  shut  it  up— 
whether  out  of  zeal  for  tem- 
perance or  because  he  wanted 
the  house  for  other  purposes 
I  know  not.  In  any  case  the 
result  was  bad.  Cheap  spirits, 
consumed  at  home,  did  duty 
for  the  beer,  drunk  openly,  so  I 
far  as  the  small  farmers  and  j 
better-paid  employes  were  con-  1 
cerned.  The  labourers,  unable  i 
to  get  their  glass  of  an  even-  \ 
ing,  saved  up  their  pence  and 
had  a  regular  Saturday  night 
of  it  at  the  public-house  in  the 
next  village,  three  miles  away, 
lying  drunk  in  a  barn  or  in 
the  open  when  it  was  warm, 
staggering  home  somehow  when 
it  was  wet  or  cold.  I  do  not 
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mean  to  say  that  every  man  in 
the  place  took  to  cheap  whisky 
or  a  weekly  "  drunk,"  buu  care- 
ful investigation  proved  quite 
clearly  that  in  very  many 
instances  this  had  been  the 
result. 

Perhaps  the  ardent  Temper- 
ance man  would  say  that  if  the 
squire  in  the  next  village  also 
had  shut  up  his  public-house, 
or  had  had  it  shut  up  for  him, 
the  trouble  would  have  been 
cured,  so  far  as  the  labourers 
were  concerned.  But  it  is 
wonderful  what  a  long  way 
some  men  will  walk  for  a  glass 
of  beer :  the  town  is  only  six 
miles  away,  and  it  has  never 
yet  been  proposed,  so  far  as  I 
know,  to  close  every  public- 
house  in  the  country.  And 
anyhow  you  cannot  get  over 
the  cheap  and  nasty  spirits. 

It  seemed  good  to  me  to  re- 
open the  public,  but  to  call  it 
a  club,  and  as  far  as  possible 
to  run  it  on  the  lines  of  a  club. 
We  had  meetings  about  it  in 
the  school,  elected  a  Committee, 
and  drew  up  a  long  list  of 
rules.  I  engaged  a  just-retired 
Chief  Writer  RN.  to  act  as 
Steward,  who  puts  in  his  morn- 
ings as  clerk  in  the  ©state 
offiofe  under  the  Agent,  and 
rules  the  Club  members  with 
a  naval  discipline.  We  started 
with  sixty  members,  have 
now  nearly  eighty — practically 
every  man  in  the  parish — and, 
save  for  the  Steward's  wages, 
the  Club  is  entirely  self-support- 
ing, and  has  a  good  balance  at 
the  bank.  The  preamble  to  the 
rules  avers  that  the  object  of 
the  Club  is  to  promote  social 
intercourse,  mental  and  moral 
improvement,  and  rational 
VOL.  CLXXXVIII,— NO.  MCXXXVII. 


amusement :  I  am  not  sure 
about  the  mental  or  moral 
improvement,  but  they  cer- 
tainly manage  to  amuse  them- 
selves. An  upper  room  would 
just  take  an  old  billiard-table 
which  I  had  to  dispose  of ;  they 
play  on  it  till  closing  time,  and 
are  very  keen  about  whist,  crib- 
bage,  and  other  card  games. 
Bridge  has  not  penetrated  yet ; 
and  as  one  of  the  rules  of  the 
Club  is  that  gambling  is  not 
allowed,  there  is  no  particu- 
lar reason  why  it  should  be 
played. 

Another  important  rule  is  to 
the  effect  that  not  more  than 
three  glasses  of  beer  or  cider 
shall  be  sold  to  any  member  in 
one  day.  Although  many  men 
can  consume  more  than  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  beer  without  any 
ill  effects,  yet  3d.  a  day  is  quite 
as  much  as  a  labourer  on  15s. 
to  20s.  a  week  ought  to  spend 
on  this  form  of  joy,  when  he 
has  a  family  to  feed.  Of  course, 
attempts  are  made  at  times  to 
get  to  windward  of  this  rule ; 
but  the  Steward  is  wily,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  they  often 
impose  upon  him. 

The  house  is  open  from  4.30 
to  9.30  every  day,  except  Satur- 
days, when  the  hours  are  2.30 
to  10.  There  was  rather  a 
fight  over  this  rule  between 
the  farmers  and  the  labourers  : 
the  farmers,  knowing  how  hard 
it  is  to  get  their  men  out  of  bed 
of  a  morning,  wanted  the  Club 
closed  earlier;  the  men,  think- 
ing of  the  time  it  takes  to  clean 
themselves  and  get  supper  after 
a  day's  work,  did  not  want 
their  evenings  curtailed.  The 
hours  in  force  are  the  result  of 
a  compromise.  Meals  can  be 
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obtained,  and  all  manner  of 
temperance  drinks ;  and  there 
is  a  considerable  expenditure 
on  newspapers.  The  subscrip- 
tion is  6d.  a-month,  and  lads 
under  seventeen  are  not  eligible 
for  election  —  election  is  the 
work  of  the  Committee.  Powers 
of  Veto  are  reserved  by  the 
President  —  myself  ;  but  they 
will  not,  I  think,  ever  have  to 
be  used,  so  much  good  sense  has 
been  shown  by  members  and 
Committee  alike.  I  propose  to 
continue  to  pay  the  Steward's 
wages,  as  it  seems  to  me  im- 
portant that  he  should  be 
answerable  to  me  for  any  of- 
fences he  may  commit,  rather 
than  to  the  Committee. 

A  short  time  ago  a  Police 
Superintendent,  giving  evi- 
dence before  the  Divorce  Com- 
mission, said  that  he  thought 
the  greatly  increased  numbers 
of  Workmen's  Clubs  all  over 
the  country  had  something  to 
do  with  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  divorce  suits,  as 
they  took  men  away  from 
home.  It  seemed  to  be  a  new 
idea  to  the  Commission,  and 
they  questioned  him  closely 
about  his  statement.  Of  course 
a  great  many  so-called  clubs 
are  nothing  but  drink -shops, 
where  men  can  fuddle  them- 
selves under  rather  more  com- 
fortable conditions  than  obtain 
in  the  average  public.  But  I 
cannot  believe  that  a  properly 
conducted  club  is  likely  to  lead 
to  quarrels  between  man  and 
wife.  If  the  woman  is  fond 
enough  of  her  husband,  and 
can  look  after  him  well  enough 
to  keep  him  at  home  when  his 
work  is  done,  he  will  stay  at 
home.  If  for  any  reason  (bad 


cooking,  squalling  babies,  a 
shrewish  wife,  a  spring-clean- 
ing, or  mere  boredom)  he  pre- 
fers to  spend  an  evening  out, 
out  he  will  go,  and  it  is  better 
that  he  should  go  and  play  a 
game  of  cards  at  a  respectable 
club  than  loaf  about  the  bar  of 
a  public.  There  is  an  emphasis 
on  the  word  respectable,  and 
no  few  of  the  so-called  Work- 
men's Clubs  in  our  towns  ought 
to  be  carefully  watched  by  the 
police.  The  desire  for  a  glass 
and  a  chat  is  one  of  the  strong- 
est things  in  the  average  man's 
nature,  and  will  not  be  denied. 
Another  thing  which  seemed 
earnestly  to  require  attention 
was  the  installation  of  a  village 
Nurse.  This  meant  more  meet- 
ings, and  teas  for  the  farmers' 
wives.  To  our  great  surprise 
there  was  quite  a  strong  op- 
position to  the  project,  mainly 
on  the  good  old  grounds  that 
there  never  had  been  one  be- 
fore. One  good  lady  insisted 
that  the  labourers  and  their 
wives  were  too  dirty  in  their 
habits  for  a  nurse  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  —  for  real 
biting  contempt  commend  me 
to  the  feelings  a  farmer's  wife 
entertains  towards  her  hus- 
band's men.  We  tried  to  point 
out  that  part,  and  not  the  least 
important  part,  of  a  nurse's 
job  would  be  to  teach  them  to 
be  cleaner.  But  no,  they  were 
too  piggish  for  anything,  she 
said,  and  told  us  harrowing 
tales  of  disgusting  complaints 
and  worse  remedies.  It  would 
appear  that  the  Boer  specific 
for  most  ills  (warm  manure)  is 
not  unknown  in  rural  England. 
Another  lady,  who  had  had 
fourteen  children  herself,  as- 
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sured  us  that  no  more  babies 
were  ever  going  to  be  born  in 
the  parish :  she  knew  it  for  a 
fact.  Undeterred,  however,  by 
these  disnialities,  my  wife  made 
a  personally  conducted  tour  of 
the  parish  (no  light  task  in 
this  hilly,  scattered  district), 
and  obtained  promises  from 
more  than  half  the  wives  of 
the  place  that  they  would  join 
the  Nursing  Association :  2s.  6d. 
a-year,  and  an  extra  fee  under 
certain  circumstances. 

The  nurse  arrived,  proved 
to  be  a  strong  country  girl 
herself,  possessed  of  much 
energy,  and  became  an  almost 
immediate  success.  Maternity 
— for  the  babies  continue  to 
arrive,  in  spite  of  our  friend's 
warning — is  not  achieved  under 
such  appalling  conditions  as 
heretofore,  and  the  infant  now 
has  at  least  a  reasonable  chance 
of  surviving  what  some  doctor 
has  called  "  that  first  fatal 
fortnight."  Fresh  air,  cold 
water,  and  disinfectants  are 
the  nurse's  principal  weapons, 
two  of  which  cost  nothing,  and 
the  third  very  little.  Wounds 
and  cuts  are  freely  brought  to 
her  to  be  bandaged;  the  old 
remedies  (which  often  led  to 
blood-poisoning  and  the  loss  of 
limbs)  are  at  a  discount.  Bed- 
ridden folk  are  made  more 
comfortable,  and  malingerers 
occasionally  detected.  There 
was  a  man,  not  so  old,  who 
had  been  in  bed  for  five  years. 
Nurse  said  there  was  nothing 
the  matter  with  him ;  nor  was 
there,  except  sheer,  stark  lazi- 
ness. He  is  doing  a  little  work 
now,  and  is  very  much  the 
better  for  it.  The  curious 
thing  is  that  his  family  knew 


perfectly  well  there  was  nothing 
amiss  with  him ;  but  they  were 
quite  content  to  let  him  lie  in 
bed  and  wait  upon  him. 

The  relations  between  a  vil- 
lage nurse  and  the  doctors 
must  of  necessity  be  a  little 
delicate.  A  man  with  a  good 
practice  is  usually  delighted 
at  hearing  that  such-and-such 
a  parish  has  formed  a  Nursing 
Association.  "  She  saves  me 
from  being  waked  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  for  a  five- 
mile  drive,  only  to  find  that 
the  case  is  so  far  gone  as  to  be 
quite  hopeless.  She  saves  me 
from  the  same  drive,  to  be  told 
at  the  end  of  it  that  Tommy 
has  got  a  stomach  -  ache." 
Some  of  the  poor  are  very 
much  given  to  calling  in  a 
doctor  for  nothing,  especially 
where  their  appetite  is  con- 
cerned. If  they  don't  fancy 
their  food  they  think  them- 
selves in  far  worse  case  than 
if  they  have  a  torn  limb  or  an 
open  sore.  A  London  House- 
Surgeon  told  me  this  story  the 
other  day.  He  went  to  his 
receiving-room  at  the  hospital 
and  found  there  three  men,  an 
Englishman,  a  Scotchman,  and 
an  Irishman,  all,  so  far  as  he 
could  tell,  sickening  with  in- 
fluenza. In  answer  to  his  in- 
quiries the  Scotchman  said, 
"Ma  heid's  bad";  the  Irish- 
man "I'm  could  wan  minnit, 
an'  hot  the  nex  " ;  the  English- 
man, "  I  knew  I  must  be  ill,  as 
I  couldn't  eat  my  breakfast." 

A  doctor  who  is  a  humane 
man  (and  I  have  never  met 
one  who  was  not,  and  do  not 
think  I  ever  shall)  and  has  a 
fair  practice,  cannot  but  wel- 
come the  co-operation  of  a 
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nurse.  She  can  see  that  his 
orders  are  carried  out,  that  he 
is  sent  for  when  it  is  really 
necessary,  but  not  before,  can 
aid  and  abet  him  in  many 
ways,  saving  his  time  and  his 
strength.  But  I  sometimes 
think  that  in  certain  cases  a 
struggling  young  practitioner 
may  look  upon  a  successful 
Nursing  Association  with  mixed 
feelings.  The  people  learn  to 
trust  the  nurse;  do  undoubt- 
edly sometimes  go  to  her  when 
of  old  they  would  have  gone  to 
the  doctor ;  and  may  occasion- 
ally keep  some  small  fee  from 
his  pocket.  It's  a  good  wind 
indeed  that  blows  harm  to 
nobody. 

Our  Association  costs  about 
£60  a -year  to  run;  fees  and 
subscriptions  account  for  about 
half  this  sum,  leaving  the 
brutal  and  grasping  landlord 
to  pay  the  rest. 

The  late  owner  of  this  our 
estate  had  spent  little  money 
on  it  of  recent  years,  and  I  do 
not  know  when  we  shall  get 
out  of  the  builders'  hands. 
My  agent  insists  on  the  farm- 
buildings  being  put  in  order 
first,  farm  cottages  last.  You 
can  let  a  farm  if  there  is  a  good 
sound  cow-house,  stable,  calves- 
house,  and  cart-house  to  it ;  if 
these  buildings  are  bad,  the 
farm  will  not  let,  no  matter 
how  well  housed  the  labourers 
are. 

Now,  there  is  nothing  more 
satisfactory  to  my  mind  than 
pulling  down  an  insanitary 
hovel  to  make  way  for  a  decent 
cottage,  and  when  we  first 
came  I  had  promised  myself 
that  not  a  hovel  should  remain 
on  the  place  by  the  time  I  had 


been  here  for  five  years.  But 
now  I  am  not  so  sure.  We 
have  a  Budget,  and  it  makes 
one  anxious.  If  these  things 
be  done  in  the  green  tree  .  .  .  ? 
I  have  three  small  sons  to 
provide  for,  and  much  as  I  like 
to  see  decent  cottages,  I  pro- 
pose to  consider  my  own  flesh 
and  blood  first.  These  Death 
Duties  .  .  .  will  they  increase 
for  evermore  ?  Increment 
Taxes  .  .  .  will  not  hit  Agri- 
cultural land?  At  first  I 
thought  not,  but  reluctantly 
have  I  altered  my  opinion. 
The  so-called  safeguards  are 
not  sufficient.  The  Govern- 
ment valuers  and  surveyors 
will  be  held  to  be  good  servants 
according  to  results — i.e.,  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  land 
which  can  be  brought  under 
the  new  taxation.  This  prin- 
ciple is  already  well  recognised 
in  the  case  of  Income  Tax  and 
Land  Tax  collectors.  A  few 
rich  men,  who  can  afford  to  go 
to  law,  will  fight  battles-royal 
in  the  courts,  but  most  of  us 
will  pay  whatever  we  are 
bidden  to  pay  —  with  a  deep 
and  growing  sense  of  in- 
justice. Income  Tax  .  .  . 
House  Duty  .  .  .  Land  Tax 
.  .  .  Super  Tax  .  .  .  Incre- 
ment Tax — an  endless  vista  of 
menacing  taxes,  all  falling  with 
especial  severity  on  the  land. 
Yes,  of  a  certainty,  there  will 
be  fewer  cottages  built  in 
rural  England.  I  must  put  by 
something,  form  some  nest- 
egg,  if  I  can,  abroad — contrive 
some  sheet-anchor  to  hold  to 
if  the  rising  gale  bursts  in  hail 
and  thunder.  It  is  no  time  for 
living  up  to  one's  income,  in 
the  comfortable  knowledge  that 
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so  long  as  you  do  not  dip  into 
your  capital  your  sons  will 
some  day  enjoy  it.  Thoughts 
such  as  these  are  in  the  minds 
of  all  owners  of  land  at  the 
present  time. 

This  Socialistic  taxation,  this 
"Peoples'  Budget"  (save  the 
mark ! ),  is  in  many  ways  so 
stupid.  Who  suffers  most  if  you 
put  crushing  burdens  on  the 
land  ?  The  dwellers  nearest  to 
the  soil.  Down  go  wages ;  up 
goes  unemployment ;  the  hovels 
remain  standing  ;  the  big  house 
stands  empty,  everything  is 
run  at  half -speed,  and  who 
benefits  ? 

The  landlord  can  occasion- 
ally shift  the  burden.  I  met  a 
friend  of  mine  at  the  club  the 
other  day,  who  thus  addressed 
me :  "  I've  given  up  trying  to 
live  on  my  ancestral  acres  ;  I've 
raised  all  my  rents,  and  put  in 
as  hard-fisted  a  nut  of  an  agent 
as  I  could  find.  I've  sacked 
half  the  gardeners  and  all  the 
grooms,  and  got  rid  of  the 
estate  masons,  bricklayers,  and 
carpenters.  No  more  subscrip- 
tions, village  nurses,  flower- 
shows,  cricket  clubs,  and  ex- 
travagance of  that  kind  for  me. 
The  house  is  empty,  and  don't 
pay  tax.  The  furniture  is  in 
the  Pantechnicon,  and  I'm  not 
the  popular  hero  I  was.  I 
tried  to  sell  the  place,  but  could 
not  get  a  bid — no  buyers  in  the 
market  nowadays."  "And 
what  do  you  do  with  your 
miserable  self  ? "  I  asked 
tenderly.  "  Oh,  the  wife  and 
I  spend  Christmas  to  Easter 
abroad,  hire  a  little  flat  in  town 
for  the  season,  and  live  with 
other  people  the  rest  of  the 
year.  But  that's  not  so  easy 


as  it  used  to  be ;  every  one  is 
cutting  something  down,  and 
they  usually  begin  on  their 
house-parties."  I  expressed  my 
sympathy  and  left  him. 

Many  a  squire  nowadays 
vows  at  times  that  he  will  do 
as  this  man  has  done.  But  for 
most  of  them  such  an  exist- 
ence would  be  intolerable.  The 
country  and  the  surroundings 
in  which  they  were  born  and 
bred  are  the  very  life  to  them, 
and  there  is,  moreover,  a  feel- 
ing of  defiance :  they  will  stay 
and  fight  it  out,  though  they 
die  at  their  posts.  It  is  not 
generally  realised  as  yet,  but 
there  is  a  very  bellicose  spirit 
abroad ;  the  Cavaliers  of  to- 
day have  still  some  of  the 
hardihood  of  their  forebears, 
and  the  people  around  them 
are  perfectly  ready  to  back 
them  up.  Our  legislators  are 
laying  up  a  store  of  trouble  for 
their  poor  country ;  and  if  you 
ask  me  for  a  sign,  I  would 
point  to  the  wonderful  turn- 
over of  votes  in  country  con- 
stituencies at  the  last  election. 
The  squires  of  England  are 
moving — slowly,  but  they  are 
moving,  and  they  have  great 
forces  behind  them.  Before 
the  last  of  their  acres  and  their 
sovereigns  is  taken  from  them 
there  will  be  more  than  a  spill- 
ing of  ink  over  the  fields  of 
Merry  England.  If  it  is  asked, 
with  what  weapons  will  the 
countryside  rebel  against  the 
town,  I  would  say,  the  English 
yeomanry  regiments  are  about 
the  best  irregular  cavalry  in 
the  world ;  and  if  I  were  a 
Social  Democrat  I  would  use 
my  best  endeavours  to  abolish 
them,  and  to  bring  about  uni- 
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versal  service,  that  the  swarm- 
ing towns  may  be  drilled  and 
armed  against  the  Cavaliers  of 
England. 

But,  to  be  sure,  the  water  is 
getting    too    deep.       "Minora 
canamus."     We  pride  ourselves 
on   the   wildness   and    natural 
character  of  our  hunting  in  the 
West.     Here  are  no  imported 
litters     of     Scotch     foxes,    no 
swarms  of  hard-riding  sports- 
men   and     troops     of     second 
horsemen.     Some  fifty  or  sixty 
men  and  women  assemble  at  a 
good   meet   of    the   foxhounds, 
of  whom  at   least  twenty  are 
farmers — a    better    proportion 
than  you  will  find  almost  any- 
where else  in  England.      Our 
beloved  old  Master  arrives  with 
seventeen  or  eighteen  couple  of 
as  good  hounds  as  you  can  wish 
to  look  at ;   and  if  you  try  to 
follow  him  across  the  appalling 
bogs  and  banks  of  this  rough 
country,  you  will  not   greatly 
dwell  upon  his  age,  for  spare 
he  is,  and  hard  as  nails,  and 
fitter  for  his  work  than  most 
of  the  amateur  huntsmen  I  can 
think   of.      We    are   not   very 
smart   to   look   at,   for  we   do 
not  wear  our  pink  coats  more 
than  we  think  proper,  as  the 
mud  of   the   moorlands   leaves 
a     stain     that     nothing     will 
remove.      I   believe    it    has    a 
touch   of   yellow   ochre    in   it ; 
and   if   you   take   an   involun- 
tary  roll    therein,   back    must 
go   your    coat    to    the    dyers, 
and    "  things     are    never    the 
same  again." 

It  is  a  difficult  country  to 
kill  a  fox  in.  Often  the  boldest 
rider  cannot  get  to  hounds ;  the 
big  overgrown  banks  are  not 
seldom  entirely  impracticable, 


and  off  the  moors  the  hills  are 
heart-breaking.      When   scent 
is  good  it  is  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  to  lose  hounds  al- 
together, thrust  you  never  so 
valiantly.     Most  strangers  get 
bogged    once    or    twice,    then 
learn    to    ride    cunning     over 
doubtful  places  in  the  wake  of 
a  farmer  who  knows  the  way. 
The  foxes  are  wild  animals,  and 
staunch  as  can  be ;  but,  alas ! 
of   late   too   many   have    been 
slain  after  a  brief  dash,  maimed 
by  traps  or  the  equally  deadly 
wire  snare,  which,   when  it  is 
once  tight  fixed  round  a  limb 
will   eat   it   right   away.     The 
advent      of     the     professional 
rabbit -trapper   has  proved  an 
evil  day  for  fox-hunting.    Such 
a   man   hates    foxes,    for   they 
destroy  his  goods  ;    and  when 
he   catches   one,    short    is    the 
poor  brute's  shrift.     The  farm- 
ers   do    not    always    know   of 
the  misdoings  of  the  trappers. 
They  pocket  the  £10,  or  what- 
ever  it    is,    that    the    trapper 
pays  them,  and  shut  their  eyes 
to  the  rest.     As  far  as  I  can 
see,  the  only  certain  remedy  is 
for   the   hunt   to   buy   up    the 
trapping,  and  employ  some  one 
to  carry  it  out  whom  they  can 
trust.       The     farmers,    to    do 
them   justice,  do   not  like  the 
idea   of   fox  -  slaying   by  trap ; 
but  they  are  either   too   busy 
or  too  lazy,  and  prefer  the  sum 
down  which  the  trapper  offers 
them  to  the  trouble  of  killing 
and  marketing  the  rabbits  for 
themselves.      Palliative    meas- 
ures   are   patent   wires,  which 
drop   off  the  captured  animal 
if  the  peg  to  which   they  are 
fastened    is    pulled    from    the 
ground, — a  fox  will,  of  course, 
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pull  out  a  peg  that  no  rabbit 
can  move, — and  relentless  pro- 
secution of  the  trapper  if  he  is 
found  using  steel  gins  in  im- 
proper places.  But  the  first 
remedy  is  considerably  dis- 
counted by  the  increased  cost 
of  the  patent  wire,  and  the 
trapper  is  too  wily  to  bring 
himself  within  the  operation  of 
the  second. 

But  the  hunting  of  the  wild 
red  deer  is  the  cherished  and 
distinctive  sport  of  the  West 
country.  A  noble  sport  it  is, 
and  few  things  in  this  troub- 
lous little  life  are  better  than 
a  fast  gallop  over  the  best  parts 
of  Exmoor.  Let  me  tell  you 
of  the  best  day  I  had  last 
August  with  the  Devon  and 
Somerset. 

It  is  a  bright  sunny  morn- 
ing, and  down  in  the  low 
country  it  will  be  very  hot 
long  ere  noon.  But  up  here  on 
the  moor,  a  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea,  there  is  always  a  cool 
air,  and  it  is  never  too  hot  for 
galloping,  if  your  horse  is  fit. 
The  Meet  is  at  Larkbarrow 
Farm,  and  by  eleven  o'clock  a 
field  of  between  two  and  three 
hundred  horsemen  and  horse- 
women, dressed  in  every  variety 
of  rat-catching  costume,  —  for 
only  the  hunt  officials  wear 
pink, — have  assembled  at  the 
little  isolated  moorland  home- 
stead, which  is  set  in  the  midst 
of  a  rolling  wilderness  of  heather 
and  peat,  of  reed  and  grass, — 
the  scanty  sweet-grass  which 
feeds  the  famous  moorland 
breed  of  little  sheep.  We  in- 
spect the  pack,  and  agree  that 
the  hounds  look  fit  for  any- 
thing. Great  big  brutes  they 
are,  many  of  them  full  of  the 


best  blood  in  England.  They 
are  here  "for  no  fault,"  but 
have  been  drafted  from  all  over 
England  on  the  score  of  size. 
A  staghound  must  be  big,  or 
he  is  not  likely  to  stand  the 
terrific  pace  through  the  tall 
heather ;  and  a  good  foxhound, 
who  has  no  fault  except  that 
he  is  too  big  and  is  always  a 
field  in  front  of  the  pack,  is 
just  the  hound  for  the  West. 
There  is  no  definite  breed  of 
staghound,  as  some  folk  seem 
to  imagine.  All  hounds  love 
to  hunt  deer. 

Presently  the  pack  is  ken- 
nelled in  a  shed,  and  one  by 
one  the  "  tufters "  are  called 
forth.  Old,  sagacious  hounds 
these,  easy  to  stop  and  to 
handle.  Five  couple  are 
chosen,  and  Tucker  the  hunts- 
man trots  off  over  the  heather, 
the  little  cluster  of  hounds  at 
his  horse's  heels* 

If  you  want  to  see  the  "  tuft- 
ing "  (and  you  miss  much  of 
the  prettiest  part  of  the  sport 
if  you  do  not  see  it),  you  should 
have  two  horses  out,  as  after 
galloping  for  perhaps  an  hour 
after  the  tufters  no  horse  is 
in  the  best  fettle  for  beginning 
a  long  run  with  the  pack.  This 
time  I  am  lucky  enough  to 
have  two,  so  with  fifty  or  sixty 
other  sportsmen  I  follow  Tucker. 
The  rest  of  the  field  get  off 
their  horses,  smoke,  chatter,  or 
make  for  points  of  vantage 
where  they  may  be  able  to  see 
something  of  the  tufters  with- 
out too  much  galloping  about. 
There  is  little  fear  of  heading 
("  blanching  "  it  is  called)  a  big 
August  stag,  who  usually 
seems  to  take  no  notice  of 
horses  or  men.  The  note  of  a 
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hound,  however,  soon  sets  him 
thinking. 

We  trot  for  a  mile  or  so  over 
the  springy  heather,  going 
carefully  where  the  reeds  lift 
up  warning  fingers;  this  part 
of  the  moor  is  not  very  soft, 
however.  Presently  Tucker 
breaks  into  a  gallop,  and  the 
hounds  race  off  to  the  right, 
down  towards  the  Long  Combe 
Water.  There  are  the  deer: 
one,  two,  .  .  .  seven  stags, 
all  warrantable,  a  striking 
picture  of  graceful  movement. 
They  seem  to  lollop  along  so 
easily  that  you  do  not  realise 
that  they  are  moving  as  fast 
as  a  Derby  winner.  Overnight 
the  "  harbourer  "  marked  them 
down,  and  his  moor-craft  has 
enabled  him  to  tell  Tucker 
exactly  where  to  look  for  them 
in  the  morn. 

The  tufters'  business  is  now 
to  cut  out  one  of  these  big 
fellows  from  the  band,  to  press 
them  till  they  scatter.  We 
are  galloping  now  in  earnest ; 
across  the  water  with  a  scurry 
and  a  scramble,  up  a  steep 
bank  the  other  side,  and  then 
for  a  mile  or  so  over  rough  and 
barren  ground.  Never  mind 
the  holes  and  pitfalls,  it's  soft 
falling  here ;  there's  a  horse 
down  on  the  left,  but  no 
damage  done,  and  the  chase 
sweeps  on  down  Hoccombe 
Water  into  the  Doone  Valley. 
Here  there  is  a  scatteration, 
but  the  tufters,  or  most  of 
them,  are  stopped,  and  laid  on 
to  the  line  of  a  single  stag  who 
has  swung  right-handed  as  if 
for  the  Deer  Park  and  Black 
Barrow.  A  sharp  turn,  and 
back  he  comes,  the  tufters  not 
far  behind  him,  down  the  steep 


hill  to  Badgeworthy  Water 
(where  Lorna  and  the  "girt 
Jan  Ridd"  first  met),  and  in 
the  water  the  tufters  are 
stopped.  "  Did  you  see  him  ?  " 
calls  out  a  friend.  I  confessed 
that  I  had  been  much  too  oc- 
cupied in  picking  my  way  over 
the  rough  ground  and  in  keep- 
ing an  eye  on  the  hounds  to 
pay  particular  attention  to  the 
hunted  stag.  "It's  old  One- 
horn,  and  we  shall  have  a 
gallop.  He's  beaten  Tucker 
twice  last  year,  and  once  this 
season  already."  By  our 
watches  we  have  been  gallop- 
ing for  forty  minutes,  and  right 
glad  am  I  that  I  have  a  trusty 
groom  and  a  second  horse  wait- 
ing quietly  at  Larkbarrow. 

We  get  off  our  steaming 
steeds,  while  the  Master  gallops 
off  to  fetch  the  pack ;  for  us 
there  is  no  hurry.  He  has  to 
go  over  two  miles  to  where 
they  are  kennelled,  and  cannot 
be  back  for  twenty  minutes  at 
least.  The  interval  passes, 
while  we  talk  about  Lorna, 
and  agree  that  the  author  of 
that  splendid  tale  made  full 
use  of  his  novelist's  licence,  as 
the  Doone  Valley,  beautiful 
though  it  is,  can  be  walked 
into  from  any  side — there  is 
nothing  of  the  gloomy  defile 
about  it,  —  and  the  fearful 
"  water  -  slide "  of  the  tale 
simply  does  not  exist. 

Here  come  the  pack,  and  the 
rest  of  the  field,  and  our  second 
horses,  charging  like  a  Boer 
commando.  Many  of  the 
hardest  riders  in  England  are 
here,  and  have  no  intention  of 
being  left  behind  at  the  start. 

We  change  mounts  as  quickly 
as  'possible,  and  put  ourselves 
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the  right  side  of  the  stream. 
With  a  twang  on  his  horn 
Tucker  gets  the  pack  on  to 
the  line,  and  away  they  go  up 
the  steep  hillside.  By  the  time 
we  reach  the  top  they  are  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  ahead,  and 
now  we  must  harden  our  hearts 
and  gallop  along  over  the  blind 
slippery  heather,  or  we  shall 
never  catch  them.  Catch  them  ? 
We  shall  not  see  them  again  if 
we  hesitate,  for  they  are  flying 
as  if  with  wings,  on  a  scent 
which  is  evidently  burning,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  must 
now  be  half-an-hour  old.  It's 
a  queer  thing  to  do,  at  first, 
this  headlong  galloping  over 
very  rough  ground;  and  it  is 
not  until  one  realises  how  sure- 
footed the  local  horses  are  that 
one  can  feel  really  at  home. 
My  favourite  horse  for  the 
moor  is  by  a  thoroughbred  out 
of  a  14.2  Exmoor  pony,  and  he 
has  the  pace  of  his  sire  com- 
bined with  the  cat-like  clever- 
ness of  his  dam. 

On  Cheriton  Ridge  there  is  a 
check,  and  hounds  are  held  up 
for  five  minutes,  to  let  the 
horses  get  their  wind,  and  to 
give  the  many  folk  who  were 
slow  in  crossing  Badgeworthy 
Water  a  chance  of  catching  us 
up.  Those  who  had  waited 
with  the  pack  could  not  of 
course  be  certain  which  way 
the  stag  had  gone,  and  a  false 
rumour  that  he  had  made  as  if 
for  Mill  Hill  led  many  astray. 
If  you  forgo  the  tufting  and 
wait  on  the  pack,  it  is  a  golden 
rule  to  ride  on  their  very  tails 
(or  as  close  as  the  Master  will 
let  you)  till  they  have  picked 
up  the  line.  There  is  always 
some  idiot  about  wljo  things 


he  knows,  but  knows  not,  which 
way  they  will  go. 

To  the  fox-hunter  it  appears 
at  first  as  if  an  intolerable 
amount  of  liberty  were  taken 
with  the  scent.  The  delay  in 
sending  for  the  pack  is  alone 
enough  to  make  the  Quornite 
tear  his  hair,  and  then  deliber- 
ately to  stop  hounds  in  the 
middle  of  a  run !  But  the 
tufting  cannot  be  done  save 
with  a  few  hounds,  and  the 
pack  cannot  be  unkennelled 
till  the  right  animal  has  been 
separated  from  the  herd.  Then 
again,  the  scent  of  the  red 
deer  is  very  strong  and  endur- 
ing; and  if  the  run  lasts  for 
several  hours,  as  often  happens, 
even  in  August,  the  horses 
have  to  be  considered,  and 
more  is  gained  than  is  lost,  as 
a  rule,  by  a  brief  halt. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  we 
are  galloping  again — now  up 
a  stony  hillside,  now  for  a 
little  way  along  a  bridle-path, 
and  again  through  the  knee- 
deep  heather.  The  bare  hill- 
sides are  the  most  dangerous 
places,  so  many  are  the  bad 
patches  and  so  treacherous  the 
loose  stones.  There  is  one 
particular  spot  on  the  flank  of 
Dunkery,  called  the  Grave- 
yard, which  is  never  crossed 
without  grief  if  hounds  are 
running  fast ;  but  somehow  or 
other  no  one  ever  seems  to 
injure  himself  very  seriously  on 
the  moor:  a  broken  leg,  two 
years  ago,  is  the  worst  I  can 
think  of,  and  this  belonged  to 
a  poor  lady  who  had  a  spill  in 
the  Graveyard. 

We  are  gradually  turning  to 
the  left,  running  farther  and 
farther  away  from  the  sea, 
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which  from  the  top  of  the 
Eidge  we  could  see  sparkling 
in  the  far  distance,  twelve 
hundred  feet  beneath  us.  We 
pass  Pinkery  pond  and  en- 
counter some  terribly  boggy 
ground,  which  makes  us  string 
out  into  a  long  procession,  for 
no  one  likes  to  plunge  into  a 
quagmire.  Over  the  Simons- 
bath  road  and  Shoulsbarrow 
Common  and  we  are  on  the 
edge  of  the  moor,  with  all  the 
midlands  of  Devon  below  us, 
and  Dartmoor  showing  up  like 
a  long  blue  cloud  in  the  very 
far  distance. 

We  are  a  fairly  select  com- 
pany now ;  strung  out  over  the 
moor  for  miles  is  the  gallant 
throng  which  gathered  at  the 
Meet ;  perhaps  twenty  people 
are  really  on  terms  with 
hounds,  which  still  appear  to 
be  running  as  if  they  would 
never  stop.  But  a  shepherd 
calls  out  that  the  stag  is  only 
just  in  front  of  them,  and  in 
five  minutes  more  we  view  him 
as  he  crosses  Fullaford  Down. 
He  is  evidently  making  for  the 
river  Bray,  and  will  take  soil 
in  those  cool  waters.  The  end 
must  be  near  at  hand  now. 

But  there  is  a  check ;  Tucker 
makes  a  cast,  which  does  not 
mend  matters,  tries  a  little 
wood  near  a  farmhouse, —  ah, 
that  is  better:  something 
brown  flashes  among  the  trees 
at  the  far  end,  and  away  go 
the  pack  with  more  music  than 
before  (staghounds  make  little 
noise  on  a  breast-high  scent) 
in  full  pursuit.  But  Tucker 
shouts  and  blows  his  horn  and 
is  trying  to  stop  them;  the 
whips  are  frantically  trying 
to  get  round  them,  but  their 


horses  are  more  blown  than 
are  the  big  hounds,  and  they 
can  do  little.  What  has  hap- 
pened? Our  friend  One-horn 
himself  supplies  the  answer  as 
he  leaves  the  wood  in  another 
direction  and  makes  off  at  that 
leisurely  tireless  lope  of  his  for 
the  river  and  safety.  He  has 
routed  out  a  galloping  three- 
year-old,  and  the  hounds  are 
on  the  wrong  line. 

Half  an  hour  went  by  before 
the  mistake  could  be  put  right, 
and  no  more  did  we  see  of 
One-horn  that  day.  Probably 
he  ran  the  river  for  miles,  but 
whether  upstream  or  down- 
stream could  not  be  satisfac- 
torily made  out.  I  believe 
Tucker  stuck  to  his  task  till 
evening,  and  eventually  found 
a  very  stale  line  away  down 
by  Higher  Molland,  but  could 
make  nothing  of  it.  The  run 
was  over  when  One  -  horn 
prodded  up  a  substitute ;  and 
the  gallant  beast  lived  to  fight 
another  day. 

We  had  ridden  a  ten -mile 
point;  it  was  three  o'clock, 
and  we  were  fifteen  miles  from 
Exford  and  the  nags'  stables, 
so  we  pursued  our  way  for 
Simonsbath  and  tea. 

Sometimes  the  hunted  stag 
swims  out  to  sea,  and  is  pur- 
sued and  captured  by  a  boat. 
He  always  makes  for  water  if 
he  can,  knowing  that  he  will 
have  hounds  at  a  disadvantage 
where  he  can  stand  but  they 
must  swim.  The  manner  of 
his  death  is  usually  in  this 
wise.  When  he  is  at  bay  (has 
"taken  soil")  in  the  water,  a 
lasso  is  thrown  over  his  horns, 
half  a  dozen  men  tail  on  to  the 
rope  and  drag  him  over,  when 
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the  huntsman  dashes  in  and 
cuts  his  throat :  in  the  hind- 
hunting  the  hind's  head  is  held 
under  water  and  she  is  drowned. 
A  fine,  if  savage,  spectacle,  is  a 
big  moorland  stag  at  bay.  I 
think  he  is  too  blown  and  too 
angry  to  feel  afraid;  certainly 
there  is  nothing  but  "  pride  in 
his  port,  defiance  in  his  eye," 
and  he  dies  a  good  death,  he 
dies  fighting,  having  lived  the 
free  and  open  life  of  a  privi- 
leged marauder. 

If  the  red  deer  were  not 
hunted  they  would  very  soon 
become  extinct ;  for  they  do  a 
deal  of  damage  at  times,  but 
the  farmers  spare  the  beasts 
for  the  sake  of  the  sport  in 
which,  to  a  man,  they  take  the 
greatest  pride  and  delight. 

A  stag  is  a  destructive  crea- 
ture. When  we  had  been  in 
our  new  home  about  a  year  I 
planted  a  naked  hillside  with 
young  oak  and  larch.  The 
woodmen  finished  their  job,  and 
left  the  young  planting  sur- 
rounded by  a  wire-netting  four 
feet  high.  A  stag  jumped  over 
this  in  the  night,  pulled  up 
about  two  hundred  of  the 
young  trees,  and  ate  the  tops 
off  most  of  the  rest !  Seven 
feet  of  netting  will  stop  them, 
but  nothing  less :  it  is  said 
that  a  good  hind  can  clear  an 
obstacle  ten  feet  high. 

They  carry  wonderful  heads, 
these  west-country  stags.  The 
warm  winter  and  the  good 
feeding  produce  an  enormous 
growth.  Otherwise,  there  is 
no  appreciable  difference  be- 
tween them  and  their  cousins 
of  Scotland.  Stags  from  the 
West  have  at  times  been  sent 
to  Scotch  forests,  but  have,  I 


believe,  produced  no  notable 
increase  of  head  in  their  pro- 
geny; from  which  it  appears 
probable  that  the  offspring  of 
a  Scotch  stag  on  Exmoor 
would  carry  heads  of  the  same 
average  size  as  the  rest  of  the 
young  generation.  No  doubt 
climate  and  food  affect  the 
growth  of  the  bony  struc- 
tures. 

Then  there  is  the  winter 
hind  -  hunting,  for  the  herds 
must  be  thinned  relentlessly, 
lest  they  increase  beyond  all 
bounds.  On  the  moor,  I  be- 
lieve, they  often  carry  this  out 
with  a  system  of  relays  of 
hounds,  stationed  at  suitable 
spots,  whereby  the  tufters  can 
be  reinforced  without  loss  of 
time  and  energy.  The  whole 
pack  is  not  always  laid  on  in  a 
body,  as  the  danger  of  scatter- 
ing is  very  great,  so  numerous 
are  the  hinds  in  certain 
quarters.  With  Sir  John 
Amory's  hounds,  which  hunt 
pretty  well  all  the  north  of 
Devon  between  Dulverton  and 
Okehampton,  the  procedure 
more  often  follows  the  lines  of 
orthodox  harbouring,  tufting, 
and  kennelling.  The  worst  of 
deer -hunting  off  the  moor  is 
that  the  pace  is  frequently  too 
great  for  the  cramped  and  oc- 
casionally unrideable  country, 
and  then  you  have  to  pound 
along  a  road  for  miles,  in  the 
hopes  of  eventually  cutting  in 
again.  But  sometimes  you 
may  get  a  splendid  gallop 
across  wild  country,  with  a 
good  deal  of  jumping  and  great 
pace — the  latter  you  always 
get,  anyhow, —  at  the  end  of 
which  you  will  be  twenty  miles 
away  from  where  you  met  in 
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the  morning.  The  long-legged 
hinds  think  nothing  of  a  fifteen- 
mile  point,  and  it  is  a  severe 
game  alike  for  men,  horses,  and 
hounds. 

Sir  John  keeps  a  pack  of 
harriers,  too — real  harriers,  not 
dwarf  foxhounds,  of  the  old 
white-  and  fawn-coloured  breed. 
I  have  never  seen  hare  hounds 
to  touch  them  for  keenness  and 
nose,  and  their  pace  is  quite 
sufficient  for  the  country. 

There  are  trout  and  salmon 
in  the  river  Exe,  though  the 
Exe  salmon  is  apt  to  be  a 
sulky  brute  in  the  upper 
waters,  and  only  takes  a  fly 
under  a  deal  of  compulsion. 
My  first  Exe  fish  gave  me 
quite  an  exciting  time.  He 
took  a  small  Jock  Scott  under 
a  steep  bank,  crowned  by  a 
thick  hedge  over  which  I  had 
been  casting.  After  playing 
him  for  ten  minutes  or  so  I 
began  to  wonder  how  I  was 
going  to  land  him,  as  I  was 
alone,  and  could  not  conceiv- 
ably gaff  him  down  under  the 
hedge  and  bank.  It  seemed 
best  to  slide  inelegantly  into 
the  water,  which  was  waist- 
deep  and  very  cold.  But  once 
there,  things  were  no  better, 
for  even  unhampered  by  a 
fifteen-foot  rod,  a  line,  and  a 
salmon  at  the  end  of  it,  I  do 
not  think  I  could  have  got 
back  up  the  bank  again.  The 
other  side  of  the  river  showed 
a  bland  and  alluring  aspect,  and 
a  delicately  sloping  meadow- 
bank.  I  looked  at  it  long- 
ingly ;  played  the  fish  till  he 
was  half  dead  with  exhaustion 
and  I  with  cold,  and  at  last 
in  desperation  began  to  walk 
across  the  river.  The  water 


rose  to  my  chest,  and 
was  in  mid-stream  and  swim- 
ming about  with  the  salmon. 
A  few  strokes  with  one  hand 
(I  clutched  on  to  the  rod  with 
the  other)  and  my  feet  touched 
bottom  again,  but  the  stream 
was  strong  and  I  was  taken 
some  little  distance  down  be- 
fore I  contrived  to  get  ashore. 
I  had  swallowed  a  lot  of  rather 
dirty  water,  but  the  salmon 
was  still  on,  and  five  minutes 
later  I  gaffed  him  —  a  nice 
15-lb.  fish.  I  have  killed  other 
salmon,  but  never  one  that 
gave  me  quite  such  an  excit- 
ing time.  There  is  lots  of  fun 
to  be  had  in  this  country  still, 
if  you  only  know  how  to  get  it. 
Shooting?  Oh  yes,  there  is 
any  amount  of  tame  pheasant 
shooting,  and  they  are  almost 
all  high  birds.  But  every  year 
I  feel  less  and  less  excited,  as 
invitations  to  shoot  my  friends' 
coverts  come  in,  and  if  only  I 
had  the  moral  courage  I  would 
answer  that  I  should  be  de- 
lighted to  come  and  spend  the 
day  in  the  open  air  with  my 
host  and  his  friends,  watching 
them  shoot,  and  making  my- 
self useful,  but  that  it  is  no 
pleasure  to  me  to  kill  a 
pheasant ;  that  it  makes  me 
uncomfortable  if,  as  often 
happens,  I  miss  an  easy  shot ; 
and  that  I  am  positively 
wretched  if  the  bird  goes  away 
wounded.  I  often  wonder  if 
there  are  not  many  men  who 
secretly  agree  with  me — that 
is,  who  shoot  merely  for  the 
sake  of  seeing  their  neigh- 
bours or  of  taking  their  wives 
to  a  pleasant  house-party.  I 
do  not  think  it  will  do  any 
one  any  particular  harm  if  one 
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of  the  results  of  the  Budget  is  a 
lessened  output  of  hand-reared 
pheasants. 

But  I  have  one  corner  of  bog 
and  moorland  which  gives  me 
the  greatest  joy,  for  there  you 
may  kill  half-a-dozen  snipe  of 
an  October  afternoon,  with  per- 
haps a  brace  of  partridges  and 
a  few  rabbits.  Once  I  saw  an 
old  grey-hen ;  there  are  many 
blackcock  upon  Exmoor.  It 
is  a  "  lucky  "  spot  for  a  wood- 
cock too,  and  I  once  came  back 
from  a  solitary  afternoon  walk 
with  three  woodcock,  four  snipe, 
a  green  plover,  an  old  cock- 
pheasant,  and  a  landrail.  A 
happy  day  indeed,  to  be  marked 
with  a  red  cross. 

In  truth,  seekers  after  peace, 
we  have  entered  into  the  haven 
where  we  would  be.  It  is  not, 
I  trust,  a  peace  so  profound 
as  to  be  selfish  :  we  take  the 
deepest  interest  in  all  our 
neighbours,  and  to  do  them 
justice,  when  we  first  arrived, 
they  took  quite  an  equal  in- 
terest in  us.  On  the  Bench, 


in  the  hunting-field,  in  our  local 
politics,  wherever  one  may  for- 
gather with  his  kind,  one  meets 
a  kindly  race  of  men,  who  take 
their  duties  seriously,  their 
pleasures  gladly,  and  their 
sorrows  soberly.  They  are 
content  to  live  quietly  on  their 
own  acres,  looking  after  their 
henchmen  and  their  land,  giv- 
ing their  best  labour  in  the 
many  unpaid  posts  upon  which 
the  wellbeing  of  an  English 
county  depends.  Is  there  any 
form  of  society  in  any  part  of 
the  world  which  produces  more 
worthy  men  and  sweeter  women 
than  our  country  life — men  who 
can  lead  worthily,  women  well- 
beloved  by  those  for  whom  they 
work,  healing  and  assuaging  ? 
By  heavens !  the  squires  of  Eng- 
land are  still  fit  for  the  great 
trust  they  have  in  keeping  j 
and  so  long  as  this  be  so,  not 
all  the  venom  of  the  Socialist 
spawn  shall  avail  anything 
against  them,  and  against  the 
love  which  the  people  bear 
them. 
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JOAQUINA:  A  PORTUGUESE  FACTOTUM. 


"  WHEN  the  train  stops,  look 
out  for  Joaquina  ;  she  will  look 
after  your  luggage,  and  manage 
everything  for  you." 

Such  were  the  instructions 
with  which  my  cousin  saw  me 
off  from  the  town  station,  as  I 
started  on  the  short  journey 
which  should  bring  me  to  his 
house  in  the  country. 

I  had  heard  so  much  about 
Joaquina,  —  paragon  among 
maid-servants,  —  that  I  was 
conscious  of  a  distinct  feeling 
of  excitement  at  the  prospect 
of  making  her  acquaintance. 

I  looked  anxiously  round  as 
the  train  came  to  a  halt,  and 
there,  in  sharp  relief  against 
a  brilliant  background  of  blue 
sea,  bluer  sky,  and  geranium- 
clad  walls,  I  saw  a  portly  figure 
in  black.  So  imposing  and 
dignified  did  she  look,  that, 
had  it  not  been  for  her  welcom- 
ing greeting,  I  should  have 
taken  her  for  the  wife  of  some 
provincial  official  come  down 
to  "see  life  "from  the  station 
platform. 

Joaquina  was  dressed  in 
black — even  her  shoes  were  of 
black  velvet ;  and  she  wore 
round  her  neck  a  long  and 
thick  gold  chain,  like  an 
insignia  of  office.  This  was 
her  official  costume  as  major- 
domo,  so  to  speak.  I  must  not 
forget  to  mention  that  she  wore 
a  hat,  which,  to  the  initiated, 
meant  that  she  considered  her- 


self in  a  superior  position  to  the 
provincial  maid-servant  who, 
on  grand  occasions,  drapes  her 
head  in  the  infinitely  more  be- 
coming lace  mantilla. 

A  very  kindly  and  humorous 
face  looked  out  from  under  the 
hat,  with  brown  eyes  that 
struck  me  as  having  a  curi- 
ously dog  -  like  expression  :  a 
wistful,  almost  pathetic  gaze, 
strangely  at  variance  with  the 
woman's  general  appearance  of 
comfortable  wellbeing. 

It  did  not  take  me  many 
days  to  make  friends  with 
Joaquina,  whose  manner  to- 
wards me  was  one  of  respect- 
fully confidential  familiarity, 
equally  removed  from  forward- 
ness or  servility  :  such,  I 
imagine,  must  have  been  the 
manners  of  the  trusted  and 
capable  negro  "  Mammies " 
who  counted  for  so  much  in 
the  old  families  of  the  Southern 
States  of  America,  before  the 
war. 

She  had  a  genius  for  work 
of  every  description :  and,  a 
rare  quality  in  women  of  her 
class,  she  also  possessed  method 
and  initiative.  Housework, 
laundrywork,  fine  ironing,  ex- 
quisite needlework,  cooking, 
dressmaking,  waiting  at  table  : 
all  of  these  she  could  do,  and 
do  well,  when  occasion  arose. 
I  have  even  seen  her — looking 
like  a  great  over-blown  poppy, 
in  the  cotton  blouse  and  crimson 
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skirt  which  constituted  her 
favourite  morning  costume — 
working  away  in  the  garden, 
helping  to  carry  in  new  soil 
for  the  flower-beds,  or  mixing 
mortar  for  a  new  fowl-house, 
with  the  most  whole-hearted 
enthusiasm  and  enjoyment, 
quite  unspoiled  by  any  idea 
that  it  was  not  her  work.  To 
Joaquina,  her  work  included 
anything  and  everything  that 
came  in  her  way.  As  she  once 
said  to  me :  "  My  master  and 
mistress  are  saints;  and  all  I 
can  do  for  them  is  too  little  ! " 

By  degrees,  as  my  Portuguese 
became  more  fluent,  Joaquina 
and  I  had  long  talks,  and  she 
told  me  the  story  of  her  life. 
Her  grandfather  was  a  German 
— a  gentleman,  she  had  always 
understood  ;  and  one  could 
credit  this,  noticing  her  small, 
well  -  shaped  hands,  always 
nicely  kept,  and  her  refined 
ways  of  thought  and  speech. 

She  was  left  an  orphan  at  an 
early  age,  and  sent  by  her  god- 
parents to  be  educated  at  an 
orphanage,  where  she  learnt  to 
read  and  write  well,  to  keep 
accounts,  and  to  sew  and  em- 
broider. She  had  even  passed 
a  preliminary  examination  in 
French.  On  leaving  school  she 
had  been  maid  for  several  years 
in  a  great  lady's  house,  and  had 
spent  her  holidays  in  visiting 
places  of  interest  in  Portugal. 
"  For  I  would  rather  spend  my 
money  in  seeing  new  and  in- 
teresting places  and  beautiful 
scenery,  than  in  buying  a  lot 
of  fine  clothes  or  jewellery." 

I  imagine  that  there  had 
been  a  love-affair — for  she  al- 
ways wore  a  little  ring  that 
had  been  given  her,  she  owned 


with  a  blush  and  a  smile,  "  by 
a  lad  she  had  known  years 
ago."  But  the  young  man's 
attentions  had  evidently  not 
been  sufficiently  serious  to 
satisfy  her  requirements. 

"  I  do  not  know  how  it  is, 
minha  senhora,  but  the  naughty 
girls  can  always  find  a  hus- 
band !  The  men  in  this  country 
don't  seem  to  care  for  seri- 
ous women."  (Seria:  that  is, 
steady,  well-conducted.)  "For 
my  part,  I  would  rather 
spend  all  my  days  as  a  re- 
spectable spinster  than  be 
a  married  woman  without  a 
good  reputation  !  " 

Joaquina  was  quite  ready  to 
talk  upon  any  subject ;  some- 
times, when  I  was  sitting 
alone,  she  would  come  in,  "  to 
keep  me  company  for  a  little," 
and  sit  down  on  the  floor 
beside  my  chair,  to  discuss 
politics,  morals,  earthquakes, 
or  travel.  Her  great  desire 
was  to  visit  England,  and  to 
learn  English  as  a  preliminary, 
so  now  and  then  I  gave  her  an 
English  lesson,  at  which  she 
worked  with  an  eagerness  that 
it  was  almost  painful  to  see.  I 
used  to  come  across  her  with 
her  little  phrase-book,  spend- 
ing odd  minutes  in  study  ;  and 
she  would  knock  at  my  door 
with:  "Can  —  I  —  come  —  in? 
Yes, — come — in  !  "  all  uttered 
in  one  breath,  in  her  anxiety 
to  show  me  that  she  knew  the 
proper  answer  to  her  question. 

To  her  poor  relations  she 
acted  the  part  of  a  benevolent 
patroness.  If  one  wanted  a 
place  as  servant,  Joaquina  im- 
mediately opened  negotiations 
with  some  appropriately  situ- 
ated friend — generally  an  upper 
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servant  in  a  good  family,  or  a 
minor  official  in  the  township. 
I  know  that  a  postmistress,  an 
elderly  gardener,  and  a  highly 
respectable  luggage-porter  were 
amongst  her  most  valued 
sources  of  inquiry.  On  one 
occasion  she  was  "  placing  "  a 
niece  from  the  provinces,  who 
came,  escorted  by  her  mother, 
to  be  introduced  to  the  new 
situation  by  the  beneficent 
aunt  herself. 

Great  was  Joaquina's  delight 
when  her  employers  gave  her 
leave  to  invite  her  relations  to 
sleep  in  the  house  for  a  night 
or  two.  She  brought  them  in 
to  thank  us :  two  shy  peasant- 
women,  from  a  small  country 
town  devastated  by  repeated 
earthquakes.  Out  of  their 
poverty  they  offered  us  a  pres- 
ent :  some  bunches  of  grapes, 
and  a  few  ripe  blackberries, 
grown  on  their  little  bit  of 
land.  It  is  the  grateful  cus- 
tom of  the  country  for  the 
servants  to  bring  back  some 
gift  "for  the  patrons"  when- 
ever they  have  been  home  to 
their  terra, — and  these  good 
people  could  not  comfortably 


partake  of  our  hospitality  with- 
out making  an  acknowledgment 
to  the  best  of  their  power. 
How  Joaquina  beamed,  and 
"  lionised  "  them  over  the  house 
and  garden,  and  what  long 
talks  they  had  late  into  the 
night,  in  the  big  room  over 
mine. 

After  they  had  gone,  she 
told  me  how  much  she  appreci- 
ated her  employers'  kindness. 
"  Not  only  because  they  have 
been  good  to  my  relations,  but 
because  I  was  glad  that  my 
people  should  be  able  to  see 
what  excellent  and  generous 
patrons  mine  are  ! " 

Good,  loyal  Joaquina !  So 
tactful,  unselfish,  and  sym- 
pathetic !  The  parting  with 
her  was  not  amongst  the  things 
I  least  regretted  when  my  stay 
in  Portugal  came  to  an  end. 
She  came  down  to  the  steamer 
to  see  me  off:  and  after  she 
had  tearfully  kissed  my  hand, 
according  to  the  custom  of 
Portuguese  servants,  our  feel- 
ings of  mutual  affection  and 
regret  expressed  themselves 
more  naturally  in  a  hearty 
embrace. 


II. 
ALL  IN  A  DAY'S  WORK. 

Five  o'clock  sounded  sharply  poor     Aunt     Joaquina,      who 

from  the  little  church  down  by  shared  her  room,  and  had  been 

the  bay,  and  Jacyntha  opened  so    tired    and    rheumatic    the 

her    brown    eyes    and    looked  night  before, 

round  her  whitewashed  room,  Jacyntha  considered  the  little 

already  bright  with  warm  sun-  row  of  shoes  that  stood  by  the 

shine.     It  was  still  early,  but  wall :  which  pair  should  ?jb  be  ? 

she  was  an  energetic  girl,  and  Not,  of  course,  the  new  leather 

was      soon      stepping     about,  ones,    to  buy   which   she    had 

briskly  but  softly,  not  to  wake  gone  purposely  into  the  large 
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town  with  her  aunt ;  those 
were  much  too  precious  for 
workaday  use.  The  erimson 
and  purple  checked  cloth  slip- 
pers would  do  well  enough  to 
run  about  the  house  in,  or  the 
buff  linen  shoes,  though  these 
were  worn  beyond  all  the  cob- 
bler's powers  of  repair.  Besides, 
she  would  be  going  out  in  an 
hour's  time,  down  the  rocky 
path  to  the  beach,  to  accom- 
pany the  English  ladies  when 
they  went  to  bathe.  So  the 
second-best  leather  shoes,  rather 
shabby  but  still  serviceable, 
were  put  on,  and  Jaoyntha 
slipped  downstairs  to  fit  in  as 
much  dusting  as  she  could 
before  it  was  time  to  set  out 
with  the  two  blue  bags  con- 
taining bath-towels  and  bath- 
ing-dresses for  the  meninas. 

We  felt  it  rather  absurd  at 
first  to  have,  as  it  were,  a 
nursemaid  trotting  beside  us, 
laden  with  the  belongings  that 
we  were  quite  capable  of  carry- 
ing for  ourselves  ;  but  we  were 
assured  by  "Aunt  Joaquina  " 
that  this  arrangement  was  the 
correct  thing,  and  that  Jacyn- 
tha,  being  a  steady  girl,  would 
not  talk  and  laugh  too  much 
with  the  bathing-men.  So  we 
acquiesced,  all  the  more  will- 
ingly that  we  liked  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  chat  with  her  as 
we  slowly  climbed  the  long  hill 
home  again.  There  was  some- 
thing very  attractive  in  her 
pale,  oval  face,  set  in  crisp 
black  hair,  and  full  of  intelli- 
gence, and  now  and  then  of 
sadness  also. 

For  Jacyntha  had  not  al- 
ways been  a  little  maid  at  the 
beck  and  call  of  every  member 
of  the  household ;  the  whole 
VOL.CLXXXVIII.— NO.  MCXXXVII. 


course  of  her  life  had  been 
abruptly  changed  three  months 
before  we  made  her  acquaint- 
ance. She  told  us  her  story 
one  morning,  in  her  serious, 
refined  voice.  She  and  her 
mother  had  been  dressmakers 
in  a  small  country  town.  They 
lived  in  their  own  house,  with 
the  old  grandmother,  who 
helped  a  little  with  the  sewing, 
arid  another  sister  who  kept 
the  home  tidy.  The  father 
had  his  fair-sized  bit  of  land, 
where  he  grew  vines  and 
worked  all  day  with  his  son. 
This  quiet,  frugal,  industrious 
life  had  been  suddenly  broken 
up  by  the  earthquake  of  April 
1909. 

"It  was  terrible,  minha 
senhora  —  I  heard  a  great 
noise,  my  mother  ran  upstairs, 
I  ran  down,  we  fetched  out 
my  grandmother  into  our  little 
garden,  and  then  our  house 
split  in  two ;  the  back  was 
ruined,  only  the  front  part  was 
left  standing.  And  all  day 
long  every  five  minutes  there 
were  shocks ;  only  once  was  it 
quiet  for  as  long  as  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  At  night  we  all 
slept  in  a  little  wooden  hut  in 
our  garden.  And  after  that 
they  built  many  huts  for  the 
people  to  live  in,  but  not 
enough  for  all,  and  it  rained, 
and  many  were  ill,  and  there 
was  no  more  work  for  my 
mother  and  me.  So  we  wrote 
to  the  Tia  Joaquina,  and  she 
sent  for  me  to  come  here  and 
help  her  in  her  work,  and  they 
are  very  kind  to  me,  but,  the 
senhora  understands,  it  makes 
me  sad  to  be  so  far  from  my 
mother  and  father  and  to 
know  that  they  are  still  living 
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in  the  wooden  hut,  and  are  so 
poor  and  hungry." 

In  spite  of  her  sorrows 
Jaoyntha  generally  managed 
to  bring  a  smiling  face  to  her 
tasks,  which  were  many  and 
varied.  Nominally  she  helped 
her  aunt  to  iron,  dust,  and 
sew;  but  actually  she  did  all 
the  odd  jobs  which  belonged  to 
no  one  in  particular. 

For  example,  as  we  went 
through  the  garden,  and 
Jacyntha  murmuring  her 
polite  formula,  "With  your 
leave,"  was  about  to  go  round 
to  the  kitehen-door,  our  host 
called  her  from  the  verandah. 
"  Jacyntha,  just  fill  the  water- 
ing-pot, will  you,  and  water 
these  plants  before  the  sun 
gets  any  hotter,"  and  off  she 
ran,  saying  smilingly,  "The 
senhor  is  so  fond  of  his 
roses. " 

As  the  morning  passed  by 
we  came  across  her  several 
times — sweeping,  polishing  the 
boards  with  petroleum,  and 
brushing  clothes,  and  saw  her 
run  down  the  garden  on  three 
separate  errands,  twice  to  the 
village  to  fetch  delayed  pro- 
visions, and  once  to  intercept 
the  postman  with  letters 
that  must  catch  the  town 
mail. 

"Jacyntha,  just  run,"  must 
have  haunted  her  dreams  at 
night. 

She  found  a  spare  ten 
minutes  to  write  a  postcard, 
in  violet  ink,  to  her  home- 
people,  "  from  this  their 
daughter,  very,  very  affection- 
ate," and  to  peep  into  a  morn- 
ing paper  to  see  whether  any 
more  earthquake  shocks  had 
been  recorded;  and  when  din- 


ner was  over  she  enjoyed  quite 
a  refreshing  chat  with  the 
man  who  drove  the  fruit-and- 
vegetable  cart,  and  stopped  it 
for  half  an  hour  outside  our 
gate,  while  he  gossiped  and 
bargained  with  the  cook  and 
the  nurse  from  the  opposite 
villa,  and  heard  how  well  the 
baby  was  learning  to  say, 
"  Viva,  Sr.  Antonio."  Jacyn- 
tha's  purchases  were  soon 
made  —  a  few  carrots  and 
beans  and  a  lemon  or  two ;  but 
she  was  left  in  peace  to  chatter 
awhile  with  her  neighbours,  as 
cook  and  Tia  Joaquina  were 
probably  enjoying  an  after- 
dinner  siesta. 

But  Jacyntha  was  too  con- 
scientious to  linger  unduly ; 
and  on  looking  into  the  iron- 
ing-room a  little  later,  I  saw 
her  working  away  with  her 
aunt,  while  she  crooned  some 
interminable  old  song  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  rhyth- 
mical thump  of  the  iron. 

Towards  evening  she  was 
free  to  fetch  her  sewing  and 
sit  for  an  hour  on  the  kitchen- 
steps,  enjoying  the  fresh  breeze 
after  her  hot  and  tiring  after- 
noon. The  cook  and  Tia 
Joaquina  were  there  also,  and 
the  three  talked  in  complete 
accord,  happily  forgetful  of  the 
several  differences  of  opinion 
which  had  disturbed  their 
peace  during  the  day. 

In  that  leisure  hour  Jacyntha 
was  making  something  for  her- 
self :  a  piece  of  crochet-lace,  in 
a  very  pretty  and  intricate 
pattern.  But  my  last  glimpse 
of  her  before  bedtime  showed 
her  at  work  again,  busily 
mending  a  pile  of  the  recently 
ironed  clothes.  She  gave  us 
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a  rather  sleepy  but  very  con-  very  good  night,  ladies, — sleep 
tented  smile,  and  the  pleas-  well,  —  until  to-morrow,  if  it 
ant  Portuguese  salutation  :  "A  please  God." 


III. 


HIGH -LIFE   BELOW  STAIRS. 


It  was  a  red-letter  day  for 
Maria  Palmyra :  she  was  to 
entertain  a  visitor  of  her  own, 
and,  moreover,  one  who  had 
never  before  been  to  the  "  new 
house"  which  was  the  pride  of 
Palmyra's  heart.  It  was  not 
her  house,  though  to  tell  the 
truth  it  might  well  have  been, 
judging  from  the  beneficent 
rule  which  she  bore  over  the 
very  youthful  and  newly 
married  English  couple  whose 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend 
she  had  been  through  their 
first  struggles  with  Portuguese 
housekeeping.  Two  years  had 
passed  since  those  early  days, 
and  now  Palmyra  was  content 
to  let  her  young  mistress  hold 
the  reins  of  household  manage- 
ment, whilst  she  "  stood  by " 
ready  to  help  in  case  of  emerg- 
ency. To  -  day,  an  English 
friend  was  coming  to  visit 
the  senhora,  and  was  bring- 
ing her  own  special  maid,  a 
trusted  retainer  of  many  years' 
service. 

It  did  not  take  Palmyra  long 
to  get  through  her  work  that 
morning,  and  to  hustle  her 
underlings  through  their  own 
tasks ;  her  next  duty  was  to 
visit  the  cook,  alternately  friend 
and  enemy,  and  to  hint  that 
some  extra  delicacy  might  be 
added  to  the  usual  mid -day 
menu  of  boiled  dried  cod 
and  potatoes.  Fortunately, 


Josephina,  cook,  was  in  one 
of  her  best  moods  this  morning 
— and  assured  Menina  (Miss) 
Palmyra  that  a  good  dish  of 
stewed  French  beans,  with 
plenty  of  tomato  and  onion, 
should  be  forthcoming :  they 
further  decided  to  club  to- 
gether and  buy  a  water-melon 
when  the  fruit  -  cart  came 
round;  and,  having  desired 
the  young  servant  to  put  out 
a  clean  tablecloth  and  to  see 
that  the  chipped  plates  were 
arranged  in  the  least  con- 
spicuous parts  of  the  table, 
Palmyra  retired  upstairs  to 
dress  for  her  visitor. 

When  her  plump  figure  was 
arrayed  in  a  black  silk  skirt, 
and  a  flowered  silk  blouse,  very 
cleverly  evolved  by  her  own 
skilful  fingers  from  the  relics 
of  a  trousseau  -  cloak  of  her 
senhora's, — when  her  watch  and 
chain,  and  rings  were  put  on : 
no  pinchbeck,  but  heirlooms, 
and  gifts  from  past  mistresses 
and  friends, — Palmyra  fetched 
her  "  company  "  work,  and  sat 
down  by  her  window  to  await 
the  arrival  of  the  guests.  At 
last  the  carriage  appeared, 
slowly  approaching,  and  Pal- 
myra ran  downstairs, — not  to 
open  the  door,  for  her  mistress 
was  sitting  on  the  verandah  at 
the  top  of  the  steps,  but  to 
stand  smilingly  by  till  the  ladies 
had  greeted  one  another,  and 
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the  visitor  could  turn  round 
and  say  :  "  Well,  Palmyra, 
you  see  I  have  brought 
Candida  to  spend  the  day 
with  you." 

But  no  such  haphazard  greet- 
ing sufficed  for  the  Portuguese 
ladies.  Palmyra  made  a  grace- 
ful bow  to  Candida,  who  was 
a  neat  little  body  in  dark  dress 
and  close  bonnet,  and  said : 
"How  do  you  do,  ma'am  (min- 
ha  senhora) ;  I  am  very  pleased 
to  make  your  acquaintance," — 
to  whom  Candida  replied : 
"  And  I  am  equally  pleased  to 
make  yours,  madam," — where- 
upon they  ceremoniously  em- 
braced one  another  on  both 
cheeks,  and  retired  to  their  own 
quarters.  This  struck  the  key- 
note of  the  day's  companion- 
ship :  a  courteous  friendliness, 
never  relaxing  into  familiarity, 
but  allowing  of  a  good  deal  of 
confidential  intercourse.  Sen- 
hora Palmyra  first  escorted 
Senhora  Candida  over  the 
house,  listening  with  delighted 
smiles  to  her  guest's  praises  of 
all  she  saw,  but  expressing  her 
conviction  that  Candida's  own 
residence  must  also  be  rich  in 
comforts  and  conveniences, 
beautiful  views,  &c.,  &c.  They 
then  sat  down  for  a  long  chat, 
first  on  matters  in  general — 
the  tiresomeness  of  young  girls, 
the  bad  tempers  of  cooks,  the 
vicissitudes  of  "  ironing-day  "  ; 
and  then,  finding  that  they  pos- 
sessed various  common  friends 
in  service  at  some  of  the  town 
houses,  they  proceeded  to  a 
right-down  good  gossip  which 
lasted  till  young  Florinda  ran 
up  to  call  them  to  their  dinner. 
This  was  eaten  at  leisure,  with 
many  expressions  of  enjoyment 


on  the  part  of  the  guest,  who 
also  did  not  fail  to  drink  "  to 
your  health  "  in  her  mug  of  red 
country  wine.  An  hour  was 
then  passed  in  more  or  less 
drowsy  and  desultory  chat,  with 
one  wide-awake  interlude  in 
which  Candida  explained  to 
Palmyra  a  new  stitch  in  the 
crochet-work  at  which  she  was 
famous.  As  the  day  grew 
cooler,  Palmyra  took  her  friend 
for  a  stroll,  through  the  garden, 
and  then  down  to  the  village : 
as  they  passed  by  the  empty 
house  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
the  caretaker,  a  great  ally,  in- 
sisted on  picking  them  each  a 
bunch  of  flowers ;  and  as  they 
went  on,  they  had  the  quite 
unique  luck  of  meeting  two 
friends — a  butler  from  the  city, 
whose  "  family  "  were  now  in 
their  country  house,  and  a 
young  carpenter  from  the  next 
village.  With  these  swains  in 
attendance,  —  they  were  ad- 
dressed as  Senhor  Antonio  and 
Senhor  Manuel,  —  the  ladies 
strolled  homewards  in  great 
content ;  many  compliments 
were  exchanged,  and  the  talk 
rambled  on  about  earthquakes 
and  high  winds,  and  those 
bad -mannered  ones,  the  Re- 
publicans —  all  our  friends 
being  staunch  Monarchists, 
— till  the  quartette  arrived 
once  more  at  the  garden 
gate,  where  they  reluct- 
antly parted  company.  The 
carriage  came  round,  too,  and 
Candida  had  to  depart,  embrac- 
ing and  thanking  Palmyra, — 
they  had  by  now  sworn  eternal 
friendship, — who  on  her  part 
looked  forward  to  a  speedy 
return  visit,  and  informed 
her  mistress  emphatically  that : 
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"  that  Candida  is  a  good  crea-  Candida  was  giving  her  mis- 
ture — very  steady,  a  very  good  tress  an  equally  favourable  crit- 
person  "  ;  and  without  doubt  icism  of  Senhora  Palmyra  ! 


IV. 


PURPLE   AND   GOLD. 


The  September  sun  beat 
down  with  all  the  power  that 
brings  to  a  southern  autumn 
the  rich  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
of  spring.  Our  carriage  had 
left  the  plain,  and  the  horses 
pulled  steadily  up  the  long, 
white,  hilly  road,  at  the  top  of 
which  we  should  again  come 
in  sight  of  the  sea  washing 
the  sands  of  Collares.  On 
either  side,  as  far  as  we  could 
see,  lay  vineyards,  where  men, 
women,  and  children  worked 
unceasingly,  for  the  midday 
siesta  was  over,  and  all  must 
make  the  most  of  the  afternoon 
hours,  before  sunset  and  dark- 
ness— there  is  no  twilight  in 
Portugal — sent  all  home  for 
the  evening  meal. 

In  this  district  the  vines  are 
trained  to  grow  like  gooseberry 
bushes ;  and  after  the  long  hot 
summer  many  had  shed  all 
their  leaves,  and  their  precious 
burdens  were  exposed  to  view. 
Such  leaves  as  still  remained 
had  lost  every  vestige  of  green, 
and  were  gay  in  crimson,  bronze, 
and  gold.  Now  and  then  a 
grape-cart,  laden  to  the  brim, 
drew  away  from  a  vineyard 
and  creaked  slowly  up  the  hill. 
Barrel-shaped,  on  two  wheels, 
and  drawn  by  a  lean  mule  or 
plodding  ox,  the  sides  of  the 
cart  were  deeply  stained  with 
purple,  and  a  heady  scent  arose 
from  its  contents :  one  would 


hardly  have  been  surprised  to 
see  the  driver  clad  in  Bacchan- 
alian leopard  -  skin  and  vine- 
wreath,  instead  of  the  wide  felt 
hat  and  patched  blue  overalls 
which  formed  his  dress. 

As  we  mounted  higher  we 
found  ourselves  approaching  a 
tiny  village.  First  came  soli- 
tary houses,  pink-washed  and 
green-shuttered,  each  with  its 
smooth  threshing-floor  outside. 
Some  were  golden  with  heaps 
of  beaten-out  Indian  corn ;  but 
most  were  purple  with  grape- 
skins,  the  refuse  from  the  wine- 
press, raked  out  and  left  to  dry 
in  the  sun,  and  then  to  be  given 
to  the  oxen,  or  spread  out  to 
fertilise  the  soil  of  their  parent 
fields. 

As  we  entered  the  village 
the  imperial  colour  was  all- 
pervading;  the  doorsteps  were 
spotted,  the  street  had  great 
splashes,  deepest  where  little 
bunches  had  fallen  from  the 
carts  and  been  crushed  by  the 
feet  of  the  villagers.  And 
these,  too,  bore  the  marks  011 
their  clothes,  and  on  their 
hands  and  faces.  Children, 
their  small  brown  faces  weirdly 
stained,  held  bunches  of  the 
little  closely  -  growing  black 
grapes,  out  of  which  they  bit 
large  mouthfuls,  as  one  might 
bite  from  a  lump  of  bread! 
The  very  chickens  quarrelled 
over  the  stray  berries  and 
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skins.      And   from    the    whole  In  another   minute  we   had 

village    rose   the   warm,    cloy-  turned   the   brow   of    the   hill, 

ing  odour  of  the  grapes,   like  and  were  descending  to  meet 

the  incense  from  some  pagan  the  refreshing  breeze  from  the 

altar.  Atlantic. 


V. 


NEEDLES   AND   SOAP. 


The  Portuguese  materfamilias 
of  the  lower  middle  class  is  a 
past  -  mistress  of  the  art  of 
patching,  and  the  poverty  of 
the  peasant  class  is  for  the 
most  part  a  very  tidy  and 
decent  condition.  Of  course, 
one  cannot  expect  the  beggars 
— a  privileged  class,  who  haunt 
church  doors,  and  stations,  and 
even  assail  you  at  the  thresh- 
old of  restaurants — to  mend 
their  clothes,  for  are  not  rags 
and  tatters  an  essential  part 
of  their  stock-in-trade? 

But  the  cottager,  the  domes- 
tic servant,  and  the  inhabitant 
of  the  little  apartment  in  the 
city,  would  give  an  admirable 
example  in  neatness  to  their 
English  counterparts. 

The  blue  cotton  trousers  and 
short  jacket,  which  are  the 
Portuguese  working-man's  sub- 
stitute for  corduroys  and  mole- 
skin, are  patched  as  necessity 
arises,  until  it  is  often  difficult 
to  guess  at  the  original  colour. 
A  check  shirt  will  be  re-sleeved 
and  re-fronted,  and  finally  re- 
ceive an  entirely  new  back, 
by  which  time  the  last  scraps 
that  matched  having  been  used 
up,  the  contriving  housewife  is 
obliged  to  put  in  a  piece  of 
some  other  material.  One  sees 
pink  shirts  with  white  backs, 
and  check  garments  eked  out 


with  blue.  Blue  cotton  trousers 
exhibit  patches  of  every  shade 
from  indigo  to  "London  milk." 

Woollen  clothes  are  made 
good  with  the  same  care  and 
variety ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
to  the  minds  of  these  good 
people  patches  are  nothing  to 
be  ashamed  of :  it  is  the  want 
of  them  that  would  be  a  dis- 
grace. The  women  and  girls 
are,  it  is  true,  often  barefooted ; 
but  their  cotton  or  stuff  skirts 
— and  they  do  not  stint  them- 
selves in  the  number  of  their 
petticoats — clear  the  ground, 
and  are  neatly  bound  round 
the  hem  with  braid.  No  trail- 
ing, soiled  finery  offends  one's 
eye. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  look  at 
the  maidservants  with  their 
hair  always  becomingly  ar^ 
ranged  and  kept  in  place  by 
sober-coloured  combs,  their  gay 
print  blouses,  neatly-made  black 
skirts,  and  white  aprons,  made 
by  themselves  and  often  edged 
with  embroidery  which  is  also 
their  own  handiwork.  It  is 
true  that  the  English  mind  is 
rather  scandalised  by  the  fact 
that  the  Portuguese  maid  does 
not  wear  a  cap  indoors,  or  a  hat 
when  she  goes  out,  and  that  if 
she  has  a  blue  dress  and  a  pink 
one,  it  appears  constitutionally 
impossible  for  her  to  do  other- 
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wise  than  wear  the  pink  skirt 
with  the  blue  bodice  and  vice 
versd  I 

The  neat  clothes  and  calcu- 
lated repairs  would  show  to 
little  advantage  without  the 
additional  and  frequent  em- 
ployment of  soap  and  water. 
It  cannot  yet  be  said  that  the 
daily  bath  is  an  institution  in 
a  Portuguese  cottage  or  middle*- 
class  household;  but  at  least 
the  people  wash  their  clothes ! 
Besides  the  stone  tanks  built 
for  the  purpose,  every  little 
stream  and  pool  is  utilised  by 
women  busily  scrubbing,  beat- 
ing, and  rinsing  the  family 
wardrobes,  not  excluding  cloth 
suits  and  skirts.  The  linen  is 
spread  out  in  the  bright  sun- 
shine, and  is  skilfully  ironed, 
till  it  finally  emerges  with  a 
beautiful  creamy  whiteness, 
which  it  seems  impossible  to 
achieve  in  more  northerly  clim- 
ates. Imagine  the  attractive 
appearance  of  a  dark  -  eyed 
young  baker,  starting  off  on 
his  rounds  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing, resplendent  in  a  glowing 


pink  or  dazzlingly  white  shirt, 
and  equally  white  trousers, 
set  off  by  a  crimson  waist- 
scarf  ! 

In  almost  all  middle  -  class 
households  the  family  washing 
is  done  by  peasant  -  women, 
who,  if  their  clients  live  in  the 
town,  ride  in  and  out  on  don- 
keys, or  in  large  carts,  perched 
on  the  bundles :  if  they  are 
bringing  clothes  to  or  from  a 
country  house,  they  often  carry 
the  enormous  burdens  on  their 
heads,  with  wonderful  poise  and 
apparent  ease. 

The  ironing  and  starching  are 
done  at  home,  —  where  nearly 
every  house  has  its  "ironing- 
room," — either  by  a  professional 
ironer,  or,  more  frequently,  by 
the  maids,  who  are  usually  able 
to  undertake  the  most  elabor- 
ate varieties  of  clear-starching 
and  fine- ironing. 

One  still  meets  many  women 
of  all  ages  in  Portugal  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write  —  but 
very  few  who  could  not  pass 
a  first-class  examination  in  the 
domestic  sciences  of  the  work- 
basket  and  the  wash-tub. 


VI. 


FISHER-FOLK. 


Close  to  the  district-station, 
which  is  the  Lisbon  terminus 
for  the  Coast  railway  toCascaes, 
is  a  stopping  -  place  for  the 
electric  cars ;  and  here,  owing 
to  occasional  eccentricities  in 
the  train-service,  one  is  often 
obliged  to  wait  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  for  the  desired  tram. 
A  few  yards  away  lies  the  big 
Fish  Market,  conveniently  near 


the  battalion  of  long,  black 
fishing-boats,  which  lie  crowded 
at  the  quay,  their  sharply  up- 
curved  stems  and  sterns  re- 
minding one  of  pictures  of  the 
war-canoes  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands. 

From  this  market,  between 
the  hours  of  earliest  morning 
and  midday,  there  issues  a 
constant  procession  of  fish- 
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hawkers,  starting  to  their  dif- 
ferent beats  in  the  city.  These 
hawkers  are,  for  the  most  part, 
women,  though  there  are  also 
boys  and  men ;  and  one  is 
instantly  struck  by  their  dis- 
similarity to  the  ordinary 
Portuguese.  Their  regular  and 
rather  impassive  features,  in 
many  cases  strikingly  hand- 
some, belong  to  another  race. 
The  story  runs  that  they  are 
indeed  descended  from  Phoeni- 
cian immigrants,  whose  trading 
instincts  brought  them  to  these 
shores.  Although  these  fisher- 
folk  have  now  begun  to  inter- 
marry with  the  Portuguese, 
they  do  not  do  so  to  any  great 
degree,  and  their  racial  charac- 
teristics have  been  preserved  to 
a  remarkable  extent :  they  live 
in  a  special  quarter  of  their  own. 

With  their  large  flat  baskets 
poised  on  their  heads,  they  pace 
by  with  grave  stateliness,  or 
speed  past  with  swift  yet  un- 
hurrying  steps.  They  are  of  all 
ages :  elderly  matrons ;  young 
married  women,  often  carrying 
a  baby  in  addition  to  the  fish- 
basket,  and  apparently  not  at 
all  inconvenienced  by  the  extra 
burden;  slim  girls,  half-way 
through  their  'teens  ;  and  little 
sisters  of  six  and  seven,  dressed 
exactly  like  their  elders.  All 
go  noiselessly  along  on  bare 
feet,  unless  they  wear  the  curi- 
ous black  wooden  shoes,  or 
coloured  stuff  slippers,  both 
alike  heelless,  which  they  keep 
on  their  feet  by  some  extra- 
ordinary knack,  up  and  down 
the  steepest  hills  or  on  the 
slippery  quays. 

Their  costume  is  distinctive  : 
a  pleated  stuff  skirt  over  many 
petticoats,  which  swing  briskly 
away  from  their  ankles,  but 


are  tightly  girded  round  the 
hips  with  a  woollen  shawl;  a 
print  bodice,  occasionally  bright 
pink  or  blue,  but  more  often  of 
a  subdued  tint,  for  the  fisher- 
woman  restricts  the  dominant 
note  of  colour  to  the  head-ker- 
chief, which  covers  her  hair 
under  the  little  black  felt  hat, 
or  cloth  pad,  that  supports  the 
heavy  basket.  The  head-ker- 
chief comes  down  over  the  nape 
and  shoulders,  and  its  brilliant 
hues  show  up  to  advantage  in 
the  hot  sunshine,  which  yet 
prevents  the  crude  colours  from 
looking  garish.  The  variety  is 
great  :  bright  apple  -  green, 
mustard-yellow,  bordered  with 
crimson  roses,  cobalt  -  blue, 
scarlet,  magenta,  orange,  are 
but  a  few  of  the  tints  that  set 
off  those  somewhat  impassive 
features.  Although  their  re- 
puted origin  might  lead  one  to 
expect  to  find  a  Semitic  cast 
of  countenance  most  frequent 
amongst  them,  one  more  often 
remarks  the  low  broad  brow 
and  straight  nose  that  would 
seem  to  hint  of  Greek  ancestry. 
As  they  talk  to  one  another, 
the  flashing  eyes  and  teeth, 
and  the  glitter  of  the  large 
gold  rings  which  dangle  from 
their  ears,  make  them  look 
animated  enough  ;  but  when 
their  gaze  falls  with  cold  curi- 
osity, almost  with  contempt, 
on  the  interested  bystander,  he 
is  reminded  of  George  Borrow 's 
description  of  the  gipsy's  eye, 
the  peculiarity  of  which,  he 
says,  consists  chiefly  in  a 
strange,  staring  expression, 
which,  to  be  understood,  must 
be  seen — "the  gipsy  glance,  if 
that  can  be  called  a  glance 
which  is  a  strange  stare,  like 
nothing  else  in  this  world." 
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One    caunot    but    feel    that  whom     centuries     of     contact 

one   is   in   the  presence  of   an  with   another    race    have    left 

alien     people,     untamed     and  curiously  uninfluenced  and  self- 

apart    like    the    gipsies,    and  contained. 


VII. 


A   MORNING  KAMBLE. 


Of  all  months  in  the  year, 
July  and  August  are  the  least 
agreeable  in  Portugal.  Then 
the  sun  beats  down  vertically 
from  a  cloudless  sky  from  seven 
in  the  morning  till  five  in  the 
afternoon.  The  distant  hills 
seem  to  quiver  in  the  heat,  the 
cicadas  whirr  incessantly,  the 
dust  lies  thick  upon  the  roads 
and  upon  the  hedges  and  bushes, 
and  one  longs  in  vain  for  a  cool, 
grey,  showery  day  to  refresh  ex- 
hausted nature.  But  even  at 
this  uncongenial  season  there 
are  at  least  two  hours  in  the 
day  during  which  one  can 
thoroughly  enjoy  a  stroll.  At 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
there  is  as  yet  no  hint  of 
the  exhausting  heat  to  follow ; 
a  delicious  glow  of  palest 
amber  irradiates  the  country- 
side ;  the  early  breeze  is 
just  keen  enough  to  make 
a  light  wrap  desirable,  and 
is  fragrant  with  the  aro- 
matic smoke  from  many  wood 
fires.  For  the  whole  township 
is  astir ;  indeed,  work  has  be- 
gun an  hour  or  more  ago  in  the 
fields  and  gardens :  the  great 
bronze-skinned  ox  plods  mon- 
otonously round,  to  work  the 
long  sweep  of  the  nora  (or 
well),  whose  huge  wheel  with 
its  satellite  buckets  pours  ©ut 
the  water,  to  be  directed  by 
the  labourers,  with  the  aid  of 
spade  and  foot,  into  countless 


little  channels  amongst  the 
vegetables  and  crops. 

There  is  a  tinkle  of  bells ; 
the  milkman  is  going  his 
rounds  ;  his  flock  of  brown 
goats  trot  soberly  ahead,  stop- 
ping outside  hotels  and  private 
houses.  Whilst  one  goat  is 
milked  into  the  jug  or  can 
brought  out  by  the  servant, 
the  rest  lie  down  and  rest,  or 
wander  about,  nibbling  such 
dusty  herbage  as  they  can  find 
at  the  side  of  the  road.  Some- 
times the  milk  is  supplied  by  a 
cow,  whose  calf,  an  indispens- 
able adjunct  of  the  party, 
stands  by  the  mother  to  be 
licked  and  caressed  whilst  the 
milking  is  in  process. 

Now  a  strange  procession  ap- 
proaches, half-hidden  in  a  cloud 
of  dust.  A  tall  man,  wrapped 
in  the  peasants'  brown  cloak  of 
undyed  wool,  guides,  with  a  long 
bamboo-rod,  a  little  group  of 
dimly  seen  objects,  which  trip 
in  front  of  him  with  mincing, 
curtseying  movements.  A 
closer  inspection  reveals  the 
fact  that  he  is  driving  in  a 
flock  of  turkeys,  and  he  stops 
now  and  then  outside  a  house 
to  utter  his  call,  in  a  sort  of 
piping  chant :  "  Quern  quer 
casal  peru?" — "Who  wants  a 
couple  of  turkeys  ? "  it  being 
the  housekeeper's  custom  to 
buy  her  turkeys  alive  and  fat- 
ten them  for  the  table. 
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As  one  goes  along,  the  vari- 
ous "cries  "  remind  one  of  the 
descriptions  of  Cheapside  in 
olden  days,  when  the  'prentices 
invited  the  attention  of  the 
passers-by  with  their  cry  of 
"What  d'ye  lack?" 

Here  also  most  of  the 
vendors  preface  their  calls 

with  "Who  wants "  "Who 

wants  —  a  basket  of  straw- 
berries?" "Who  wants  figs? 
— who  wants  to  breakfast  ?  " 
"Who  wants  China  oranges?" 

One  woman  goes  into  simu- 
lated raptures — 

"  Oh !  the  beautiful  green- 
peas  ! " 

While  the  fisherwomen,  per- 
haps because  they  have 
tramped  far  and  their  loads 
are  heavy,  simply  shout,  in 
rather  hoarse  voices,  the  name 
of  the  fish  they  are  selling : 
"  Pes-cada  f  "  "  Sardinha  fres- 
ca  !  "  and  so  on.  These  various 
"  calls  "  re-echo  from  all  sides, 
far  and  near. 

Presently  the  gardeners  set 
to  work,  watering  before  the 
day's  heat  comes  on;  and  the 
women  come  out  with  their 
large  earthenware  pitchers  — 
bilhas  —  to  draw  water  at  the 
public  fountain :  by  some  mar- 
vel of  balance  they  carry  the 
bilha  full,  on  its  side,  upon  a 
cloth  pad  on  the  top  of  their 
heads.  Why  the  bilha  never 
rolls  off  remains  a  puzzle  to 


the  uninitiated.  Already,  at 
six  o'clock,  trim  maids  are 
bringing  out  their  small 
charges  to  play  about  whilst 
it  is  still  cool ;  and  on  the 
beach  the  bathing -folk  have 
set  up  their  little  encampment 
of  square  white  tents,  ready 
for  the  early  bathers.  As  one 
passes  the  road  to  the  beach 
one  meets  a  lively  group  from 
the  orphanage  at  the  top  of 
the  hill  out  for  an  hour's  bath- 
ing and  romping  before  the 
day's  work  begins.  They  are 
girls,  though  their  cropped 
dark  heads  give  them  the  air 
of  boys  in  their  sisters'  clothes, 
and  a  very  prim  uniform  it  is 
— dark  cotton  frocks,  pink  and 
white  checked  pinafores,  and 
boots  of  untanned  leather. 

The  butcher  rattles  by  in  his 
cart,  which  exactly  resembles 
our  smaller  district  mail-carts, 
except  that  it  is  painted  blue ; 
and  the  baker's  boy  is  seen 
climbing  the  hill  with  his  great 
creel  of  oddly  shaped  loaves 
and  rolls  strapped  on  his  back. 
One  suddenly  realises  that  it  is 
seven  o'clock,  that  the  morning 
freshness  is  over  and  the  heat 
has  begun,  and  that  a  two- 
hours'  ramble  has  left  one  with 
a  keen  appetite  for  the  excel- 
lent coffee  and  freshly  picked 
green  figs  which  by  this  time 
await  one  in  one's  own  cool 
dining-room. 


VIII. 
COUNTRY  INNS. 


Among  travellers  on  the  tion  for  comfort  and  cleanli- 
Continent  Spanish  inns  have  ness;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
long  possessed  a  poor  reputa-  disadvantages  of  the  appar- 
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ently  close  connection  between 
Spain  and  Portugal  that  the 
inns  of  the  latter  country  are 
generally  classed  and  con- 
demned with  those  of  the 
former. 

We  are  not  now  discussing 
the  hotels  in  Lisbon  or  Oporto, 
which  are  run  more  or  less  on 
the  lines  of  the  larger  estab- 
lishments with  which  one  is 
familiar  in  England,  France, 
or  Switzerland;  but  we  hold  a 
brief  for  the  modest  inn  of  the 
country  town,  or  large  village, 
which  in  many  ways  deserves 
to  rank  high  among  those  of 
its  sort  in  any  European 
country. 

Imagine  that  we  have  ar- 
rived, after  a  hot  and  dusty 
journey,  at  one  of  these  country 
towns,  and  have  been  rattled 
over  the  uneven  streets  in  one 
of  the  little  pair-horse  victorias 
that  constitute  the  "  growlers  " 
of  the  country.  If  we  expect  a 
picturesque  inn,  with  creeper- 
hung  porch,  deep  eaves,  and 
lattice  windows,  we  are  doomed 
to  disappointment  at  the  outset. 
"We  probably  draw  up  at  a 
long  barrack  -  like  building, 
with  rows  of  green-shuttered 
windows,  and  pink  -  plastered 
walls,  rather  faded,  and  peel- 
ing off  in  places. 

One  side  of  the  inn  gives 
right  upon  the  high  road;  on 
the  other  there  will  be  a  garden, 
sometimes  a  large  one,  more 
often  just  a  small  enclosure. 

As  we  go  indoors,  we  are 
first  struck  by  the  extreme 
bareness  and  cleanliness  of  the 
house.  It  is  summer,  and  the 
stairs  and  all  rooms  are  un- 
carpeted.  The  walls  are  white 
or  faintly  colour-washed,  the 


passages  carpeted  with  a  strip 
of  matting.  In  the  bedrooms, 
such  horrors  as  a  four-post  bed- 
stead, with  musty  hangings 
and  stifling  feather-bed,  are 
unknown.  A  neat  iron  bed- 
stead— two,  in  a  double  room 
— is  provided  with  a  firm  well- 
stuffed  mattress,  and  spotlessly 
clean  if  coarse  linen. 

Furniture  and  washing  ap- 
paratus are  of  the  simplest 
description,  but  adequate  and 
in  good  condition.  The  head 
chambermaid  is  a  motherly  old 
body,  in  carpet  slippers  and  an 
easy  gown,  who  shuffles  along 
the  corridors,  and  appears  with 
a  beaming  smile  when  anything 
is  required. 

It  is  true  that  the  bed  is 
rather  hard,  and  the  small, 
square  pillow  and  narrow  bol- 
ster, stuffed  with  rustling 
maize -straw,  are  not  very 
congenial  to  English  heads ; 
but  one  has  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  the  mattress  is 
freshly  stuffed  with  clean  wool 
or  straw  once,  if  not  twice,  in 
the  year. 

The  morning  tub  is  not  a 
certainty :  if  there  is  a  tina,  as 
old  Anna  calls  the  bath,  it  is 
usually  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  men  of  the  party,  who  are 
carefully  instructed,  before  they 
venture  to  the  bathroom,  as 
to  the  idiosyncrasies  and  limi- 
tations of  the  water  -  supply. 
Sanitary  engineering  is  not 
the  strong  point  of  the  pro- 
vincial architect;  consequently 
cisterns  are  apt  to  run  dry  and 
pipes  to  strike  work  with  un- 
expected frequency.  Still,  it 
has  been  our  good  fortune  to 
stay  at  one  inn  where  a  bath 
was  allotted  to  the  ladies  also : 
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it  was  a  vast  zinc  sponge-bath, 
and  was  trundled  hoopwise  into 
the  bedroom  by  a  small  thin 
woman,  who  balanced  on  her 
head  a  capacious  can  of  water, 
and,  with  the  skill  of  a  conjuror, 
made  the  bath  subside  and 
let  down  the  can  to  the  floor 
simultaneously. 

The  large  dining-room  is  in 
charge  of  two  or  three  Por- 
tuguese men-servants,  who  take 
a  personal  interest  in  our  ap- 
petites, and  in  confidential 
tones  recommend  the  most 
tasty  dishes. 

Strong,  aromatic  coffee, 
omelette,  fish,  and  good  country 
bread  and  butter  are  the  usual 
dishes  served  at  a  first  break- 
fast; and  we  find  tablecloth, 
crockery,  and  plate  perfectly 
clean  and  well  kept. 

ThePortuguese  cook  possesses 
a  genius  for  flavouring,  and 
this  does  not  mean  that  every 
dish  reeks  of  garlic,  but  that 
all  the  ingredients  are  so  deftly 
mingled  and  proportioned,  that 
the  simplest  dishes  are  beyond 
description  fragrant  and  ap- 
petising. Vegetable  soups  and 
stews,  beefsteak,  savoury  rice, 
fruit  compdtes,  form  the  ordinary 
menus  of  the  more  substantial 
meals ;  and  even  when  one 
stops  at  one  of  these  inns  for 
a  lunch  enpassant,  it  is  wonder- 
ful to  find  in  how  short  a  time 


such  a  meal  is  ready  :  the  steak 
tender,  the  rice  and  vegetables 
thoroughly  cooked,  the  coffee 
always  well-made. 

The  charges  are  very  mode- 
rate and  the  service  is  efficient 
and  pleasantly  rendered.  Com- 
fortable sitting  -  rooms,  with 
papers  and  periodicals  to  amuse 
the  visitors,  are  not  to  be 
expected,  and  in  several 
directions  there  is  room  for 
improvement ;  but  the  era  of 
reform  has  already  begun,  due 
chiefly  to  the  excellent  arrange- 
ments in  connection  with  The 
Booth  Steamship  Company's 
series  of  well-planned  tours,  by 
means  of  which  hitherto  un- 
visited  corners  of  Portugal 
are  being  made  accessible  to 
visitors  from  England  or 
elsewhere. 

In  any  case,  the  already 
existing  virtues  of  the  Por- 
tugese country  inns  form  a 
sound  and  encouraging  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  base  plans 
for  further  expansion, — and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  import- 
ing some  degree  of  British 
comfort  and  domestic  science, 
it  will  be  the  care  of  those  who 
inspire  these  necessary  reforms 
to  preserve  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  simplicity,  naivete,  and 
unostentatious  efficiency  which 
have  hitherto  characterised 
these  homely  guest-houses. 
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IN  days  even  now  not  very 
remote  the  visitor  to  Chatham 
never  escaped  being  told  that 
all  the  best  houses  round  the 
dockyard  were  "  built  of 
Chips."  The  mild  jest  ex- 
plained itself  to  the  moder- 
ately quick  wit  alert  to  grasp 
the  analogy  with  pickings. 
The  risk  of  error  was  slight. 
There  was,  in  fact,  a  time 
when  the  pieces  cut  away  in 
the  process  of  shaping  timbers 
in  the  Saw  Pit,  at  the  Dock 
Side,  in  the  Mast,  Top  and 
Capstan,  and  Boat  Houses, 
were  the  lawful  perquisites  of 
officials  and  workmen.  They 
afforded  no  despicable  addition 
to  wages.  In  1803  the  chips 
gleaned  in  Plymouth  dockyard 
were  sold  for  £3204,  2s.  9d. ; 
and  this  was  when  all  tempt- 
ation to  the  deliberate  manu- 
facture of  cuttings  had  been 
taken  away.  After  centuries 
of  experience  the  Navy  Office 
was  at  last  taught  that  when 
men  cut  to  their  own  gain 
from  material  paid  for  by 
"the  Public,"  they  will  in- 
fallibly cut  to  waste.  So 
order  was  taken. 

At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  menacing  spectre 
of  reform  was  beginning  to 
tower  before  the  Board.  Will 
the  reader  pardon  the  reminder 
that,  before  1830,  the  superior 
direction  of  the  Navy  rested 
with  my  Lords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  the  actual  ad- 
ministration belonged  to  the 
officials  of  the  Navy  Office  or 


Board  —  the  Treasurer,  Sur- 
veyor, Comptroller,  Clerk  of 
the  Acts,  and  Commissioners. 
They  had  been  subject  to  re- 
current accusations  of  negli- 
gence and  corruption  ever  since 
the  reign  of  James  I.  The 
reports  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Public  Accounts  of  the 
American  War  time  had 
given  them  a  warning.  Then 
came  the  reports  of  the 
"  Commissioners  appointed  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament  to  in- 
quire into  Fees,  Gratuities, 
Perquisites,  and  Emoluments 
which  are  or  have  been  lately 
received  in  the  several  public 
offices  therein  mentioned."  The 
reports  were  made  between 
1786  and  1788,  and  had  been 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  1793. 
The  Commissioners  had  had 
their  eyes  on  curiosities  great 
and  small — on  that  person  of  at- 
tractive title,  "The  Necessary 
Woman  "  of  the  Home,  Foreign, 
and  Admiralty  Offices,  and 
on  several  most  unnecessary 
causes  of  waste  in  other 
departments.  The  Necessary 
Woman  was,  to  be  sure, 
nothing  more  mysterious  than 
a  subordinate  housekeeper  and 
chief  charwoman.  The  odd- 
ities of  the  dockyards  were 
not  so  innocent,  and  the  Board 
was  driven  to  understand  that 
something  must  be  done.  It 
was  not  as  yet  severely  scared, 
and  therefore  made  no  haste. 
Schemes  of  reorganisation,  or 
at  any  rate  plans  for  reducing 
the  chaotic  heaps  of  its  in- 
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structions  to  some  order,  were 
languidly  entertained.  Incon- 
siderate action  might  have 
been  inconvenient  to  some 
great  men.  But  one  thing 
could  be  done.  Chips  could 
be  brought  under  control ;  and 
so  in  1801  the  Board  issued  an 
order.  The  actual  chips  were 
no  longer  to  be  divided  as 
perquisites,  but  swept  together 
and  sold  for  "the  public."  In 
lieu  of  them  the  workmen 
received  an  increase  of  daily 
wages — sixpence  a- day  for  the 
shipwrights,  who  were,  in  the 
metaphorical  sense,  the  "top 
sawyers"  of  the  yard,  and  so 
downwards  to  threepence  for 
scavelmen  and  labourers.  The 
scavelmen  were  the  workmen 
who  managed  the  pumps  of 
the  docks,  and  who  in  the 
intervals  of  pumping  helped 
to  discharge  and  strip  ships 
which  came  in  for  a  thorough 
overhaul,  or  to  be  laid  up 
"in  ordinary,"  as  the  official 
term  had  it,  or  "by  the 
walls,"  according  to  the  col- 
loquial phrase. 

So  Chips  as  a  legitimate  per- 
quisite went  on  their  way,  and 
we  see  them  no  more.  But  the 
name  remained  to  render  its 
old  service  as  the  dockyard 
equivalent  for  "  the  miller's 
thumb,"  the  cook's  "licking  of 
the  fingers,"  which  the  world 
calls  fraud  and  embezzlement. 
It  was  notorious  that  they 
abounded  in  and  under  the 
Navy  Office.  About  1800  the 
officials  at  Portsmouth  were 
engaged  in  mutual  accusations 
which  were  by  themselves 
enough  to  reveal  the  truth.  A 
workman  in  the  yard,  who  was 


caught  in  the  act,  was  trans- 
ported for  embezzlement.  He 
left  behind  him  a  vengeful 
paper  of  accusations  against 
the  chief  officials  of  the  yard. 
No  sooner  was  it  known  of 
than  they  began  a  contest  of 
recriminations,  each  endeavour- 
ing to  whitewash  himself  by 
blackening  the  others.  The 
Navy  Office  undertook  to  make 
an  inquiry.  A  brief  glance 
convinced  it  that  the  wisest 
course  was  to  act  on  Don 
Quixote's  advice  to  Sancho, 
"Peor  es  meneallo  rancho," — 
the  worst  is  to  stir  the  mess. 
So  the  great  officers  of  the 
Board  ordered  the  officials  of 
the  yard  to  cease  recrimina- 
tions, to  be  reconciled,  and  to 
apply  themselves  in  future  to 
their  duties.  The  officials  pro- 
mised obedience — and  of  course 
the  quarrel  went  on.  "  On 
nous  reconcilia,"  said  the  Diable 
Boiteux  to  Don  Cleofas  ;  "  nous 
nous  embrassames,  et  depuis  ce 
temps  nous  sommes  ennemis 
mortels."  So  the  way  was 
prepared  for  St  Vincent,  when 
he  became  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  in  the  Ministry  of 
Mr  Addington.  He  hated  cor- 
ruption and  waste  as  he  hated 
mutiny.  He  took,  said  Nelson, 
a  hatchet  to  every  error,  and 
he  enjoyed  inflicting  punish- 
ment. He  it  was  who  forced 
his  reluctant  colleagues  to  pass 
the  43rd  of  George  III.,  in- 
tituled "  An  Act  for  appointing 
Commissioners  to  inquire  and 
examine  into  any  Irregularities, 
Frauds,  or  Abuses  which  are 
or  have  been  practised  by  per- 
sons employed  in  the  several 
Naval  Departments  therein 
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mentioned,  and  in  the  business 
of  Prize  Agency,  and  to  report 
such  observations  as  shall  occur 
to  them  for  preventing  such 
Irregularities,  Frauds,  and 
Abuses,  and  for  better  con- 
ducting and  managing  the 
Business  of  the  said  Depart- 
ments and  of  Prize  Agency  in 
future." 

These  were  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Naval  Inquiry  who 
sat  at  24  Great  George  Street, 
and  published  twelve  reports, 
from  1803  to  1805.  The  Tenth 
Report  on  the  Office  of  Treasurer 
of  the  Navy  is  famous,  for  it 
led  to  that  impeachment  of 
Lord  Melville  which,  so  Lord 
Cockburn  tells  us,  shook  the 
dynasty  of  Arniston  to  its 
foundations.  But  we  will  leave 
aside  the  case  of  Lord  Melville, 
with  one  observation  only.  It 
is,  that  those  friends  of  his  in 
the  Commons  who  met  the 
motion  for  his  impeachment  by 
the  demand  that  he  should  be 
proceeded  against  by  way  of 
indictment,  and  who  on  second 
thought  concluded  that  im- 
peachment was  better,  were 
wise  men  and  helpful.  The 
story  of  Melville's  Treasurer- 
ship  of  the  Navy  was  better 
fitted  to  be  told  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  than  to  be  laid  before 
the  keen  professional  eyes  of 
Lord  Ellenborough  and  a  well- 
instructed  jury.  Whatever  else 
the  Tenth  Report  and  the  Im- 
peachment did,  they  made  one 
point  perfectly  clear :  the  office 
of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  was 
one  great  impudent  Chip.  The 
Treasurer  did  nothing,  and  was 
known  to  do  nothing,  except 
pocket  his  emoluments.  He 


appointed  a  Paymaster  of  the 
Navy,  who  did  the  work  for 
a  nominal  salary  and  real 
percentages,  and  was  the 
Treasurer's  agent  —  if  not  his 
agent  disavouable  et  ddsavoue'. 
Money  drawn  from  the  Ex- 
chequer for  naval  purposes  was 
banked  in  the  Treasurer's  name. 
When  he  left  office  balances 
remained  in  his  hands.  The 
Commissioners  of  Public  Ac- 
counts found  that  the  executors 
of  Anthony,  Viscount  Falkland, 
who  left  office  in  1689,  were 
still  indebted  to  the  Navy  for 
£27,611,  6s.  5Jd.  nearly  a 
century  later.  The  Treasurer- 
ship  was  in  fact  a  lucrative 
sinecure,  which  tempted  a  man 
to  use  public  money  for  his  per- 
sonal speculations.  A  Spanish 
proverb  asks  what  we  are  to 
expect  from  the  lay  brothers 
when  the  abbot  dices.  The 
Commissioners  of  Naval  In- 
quiry will  tell  how  the  little 
men  of  the  naval  administra- 
tion followed  the  example  set 
by  their  august  head  the 
Treasurer.  The  ground  to  be 
covered  is  vast.  We  must 
leave  aside  much,  and  even 
deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
dwelling  on  the  proceedings  of 
Mr  Andrew  Lindegren  in  the 
"  Purchase  of  Hemp,  Masts, 
and  Fir  Timber."  The  dock- 
yards, building,  repairing, 
coopering,  caulking,  and  issu- 
ing of  supplies  at  home  and 
abroad,  are  quite  enough  for 
the  present  purpose,  with  an 
occasional  glance  to  right  or 
left. 

The  Commissioners  began 
far  afield,  with  the  office  of 
Naval  Storekeeper  in  Jamaica 
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— and  they  could  not  have 
taken  a  better  case.  The  duty 
of  the  Keeper  was  to  issue  all 
kinds  of  supplies,  draw  and 
remit  money,  and  make  pay- 
ments. His  emoluments  were 
made  up  in  the  fine  old  confused 
way  of  the  ancient  world,  out  of 
salary,  house  money ,  boat  money, 
one  half  per  cent  on  disburse- 
ments, four  shillings  a  bale  on 
slops  (clothes)  served  out  to  the 
crews,  and  a  few  other  things. 
They  were  not  contemptible, 
and  increased  with  the  size  of 
the  fleet  on  the  station.  The 
lawful  receipts  of  Mr  Dick, 
storekeeper  from  1797  to  1800, 
rose  from  £1436,  Os.  lid.  to 
£2068,  10s.  lid.  in  three  years. 
This  was  without  including  the 
four  shillings  per  bale  on  slops, 
neither,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
did  it  include  Mr  Dick's  unlaw- 
ful gains.  What  they  amounted 
to  only  Mr  Dick  and  the  Re- 
cording Angel  knew.  The  Com- 
missioners could  only  get  at 
indications.  What  Mr  Dick 
had  to  do  with  a  mysterious 
transaction  in  false  money  is 
not  clear.  But  it  is  as  clear 
as  possible  that  he  bought 
slaves,  hired  them  for  work  in 
the  dockyard  from  himself,  and 
paid  himself  for  their  labour 
out  of  public  money  at  a  stiff 
figure.  This,  though  impudent, 
was,  comparatively  speaking, 
not  much.  Mr  Dick's  real 
eldorado  was  the  "pool  of 
agio. "  Jamaica  had  a  currency 
of  her  own  which  was  at  a  dis- 
count of  10  per  cent.  He  was 
bound  to  allow  the  Navy  Office 
the  benefit  of  the  exchange; 
but  he  never  did,  nor  had  any 
of  his  predecessors  done  so. 


The  amount  the  Government 
lost  by  this  fraud  during  Mr 
Dick's  three  and  a  half  years' 
tenure  of  office  was  £53,000. 
His  conduct  was  flagrantly 
irregular,  and  complaints  had 
been  made  by  the  Admiral  on 
the  station  against  one  of  his 
predecessors  for  doing  this  very 
irregularity.  Mr  Dick  made 
himself  friends  of  the  mam- 
mon of  unrighteousness.  When 
Rear-Admiral  William  Parker, 
Commander -in -Chief  on  the 
station,  wished  to  send  home 
his  prize  money,  £45,000  in 
Jamaica  currency,  Mr  Dick 
gave  him  Government  bills  for 
£45,000  sterling.  An  admiral 
who  was  better  by  £4500  by 
Mr  Dick's  complacence  could 
not  well  complain  of  him.  Rear- 
Admiral  Rodney  Bligh  (who 
was  not  Bounty  Bligh)  was 
not  so  manageable  as  Parker. 
Lord  W.  Seymour  brought  Mr 
Dick  to  grief,  but  not  before 
he  had  cost  the  Navy  £134,550 
odd,  by  neglecting  to  order 
stores  in  time  from  England, 
thereby  making  it  necessary  to 
buy  from  merchants  on  the 
spot,  and  they  took  full  advan- 
tage of  the  necessities  of  the 
yard.  We  may  be  sure  they 
"  complemented  "  Mr  Dick,  as 
Pepys  would  have  put  it. 

The  very  extraordinary  evi- 
dence of  Mr  Dick,  as  the  Com- 
missioners justly  describe  it, 
ought  to  be  read  by  whoever 
wishes  to  understand  the  moral- 
ity of  the  unscrupulous  official. 
When  asked  whether  he  had 
looked  at  the  instructions  of 
the  Navy  Board,  he  answered, 
"  Not  further  than  answered 
my  purpose,  which  was  to  ascer- 
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tain  whether  my  predecessors 
had  been  paid  from  the  time  of 
their  appointment."  As  he 
was  secured  against  further  pro- 
ceedings, he  rejoi6^d  in  being 
impertinent.  He  toM  the  Com- 
missioners that  when  he  found 
any  difference  between  his  in- 
structions and  the  practice  of 
the  office,  he  followed  the  prac- 
tice of  the  office.  When  it  was 
pointed  out  to  him  that  the 
difference  was  always  to  his 
advantage,  he  replied  with  the 
dignity  of  a  gentleman  and 
servant  of  his  King  and  coun- 
try, "  My  private  concerns  were 
always  a  secondary  considera- 
tion to  me."  I  cannot  find  it 
anywhere  recorded  that  the 
Commissioners  pelted  Mr  Dick 
with  ink-bottles.  The  tempta- 
tion must  have  been  all  but 
irresistible. 

As  we  are  at  Jamaica,  we 
may  allow  ourselves  a  glance 
at  the  business  of  the  Prize 
Agency.  It  was  not  in  real- 
ity an  official  business.  Prize- 
money  was  collected  by  agents 
of  the  captors,  and  distributed 
by  them.  The  Commissioners 
set  forth  the  whole  system  in 
detail.  They  show  that  crimps 
and  keepers  of  low  pothouses 
preyed  on  the  carelessness  and 
ignorance  of  the  men  for  whom 
they  acted,  and  that  officers 
who  employed  a  better  class  of 
agents  suffered  in  another  way. 
The  agents  yielded  to  the  tempt- 
ation to  speculate  with  the 
money  in  their  hands,  and 
sometimes  they  became  bank- 
rupt. Rodney  and  his  fleet 
lost  great  part  of  the  St 
Eustatia  prize  -  money  by  the 
failure  of  Mr  Akers.  How 
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great  a  business  a  prize  agency 
might  be  is  shown  by  one 
example.  Between  1793  and 
1802  some  £2,500,000  Jamaica 
currency  passed  through  the 
hands  of  the  great  island 
agents,  Messrs  Wills  & 
Waterhouse.  Some  details  of 
their  accounts  are  quoted,  and 
they  help  us  to  realise  all  that 
it  meant  for  a  sailor  to  be  on 
a  rich  station  in  war  time. 
When  a  prize  was  taken,  the 
agents  opened  a  credit  for  the 
captors,  and  allowed  them  to 
draw  against  their  claims.  We 
have  seen  what  Rear-Admiral 
Parker  sent  home.  Here  are 
the  accounts  of  several  small 
men  as  they  stood  when  they 
were  closed. 

Thomas  Thorne,  midshipman 
of  H.M.S.  Magicienne  —  his 
shares  of  such  and  such  prizes, 
£53,  16s. ;  balance  due  to  him 
(or  his  estate),  £46,  14s.:  John 
Stedman,  coxswain  of  H.M.S. 
Magicienne — shares,  £50,  16s. 
IJd. ;  balance,  £45,  2s.  Id.  : 
Richard  Waller,  quarter-mas- 
ter of  H.M.S.  Magicienne  — 
shares,  £103,  5s.  lOd. ;  balance, 
£83,  10s. :  David  Simpson, 
yeoman  of  the  powder-room  ot 
H.M.S.  Regulus— shares,  £175, 
5s. ;  balance,  £149,  9s.:  Thomas 
Jones,  boatswain's  mate  of 
H.M.S.  Regulus— shares,  £159, 
15s.  3d.;  balance,  £129, 15s.  3d. : 
Henry  Baskerville,  midshipman 
of  H.M.S.  Regulus  —  shares, 
£139,  16s.  3d. ;  balance,  £90, 
16s.  3d.  We  possess  these 
accounts  because  all  the  men 
named  were  killed  in  action, 
or  died  of  disease.  The  prize- 
money  was  not  lightly  earned, 
but  we  see  it  was  earned,  and 
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the  agent  who  gave  credit 
made  it  immediately  avail- 
able by  the  captor.  This  must 
have  done  something  to  coun- 
terbalance the  long  delays  in 
the  payment  of  wages.  The 
amounts  were  relatively  great. 
A  sum  of  £175,  3s.  was  several 
years'  pay  for  a  yeoman  of  the 
powder-room. 

The  business  of  prize  agency, 
though  instructive,  is  somewhat 
beside  the  question.  With  the 
Chest  at  Chatham,  and  the 
Sixpenny  Office,  we  are  on  the 
road  to  great  matters.  Both 
are  pretty  examples  in  a  small 
way  of  the  fine  patina  of  abuses 
which  settles  on  ancient  insti- 
tutions. Both  were  meant  for 
the  help  of  injured  seamen. 
The  Chest  at  Chatham  was  a 
friendly  society  of  seamen  and 
shipwrights  (but  the  ship- 
wrights afterwards  retired), 
formed  by  Sir  John  Hawkins 
and  others  in  1590  for  the 
relief  of  hurt  and  maimed  men. 
It  was  endowed  by  kings  with 
farms,  and  fines  imposed  on 
men  for  misconduct.  The 
members  subscribed  sixpence 
a-month  per  man,  fourpence  a- 
month  per  grommet  (i.e.,  ordi- 
nary seaman  more  or  less,  but 
the  word  was  antiquated  long 
before  1800),  and  twopence  per 
boy.  It  was  governed  under 
the  supervision  of  a  Principal 
Officer  of  the  Navy  Board,  by 
a  committee  of  masters  and 
pursers.  It  gave  "present 
relief "  to  hurt  and  maimed 
men,  and  also  terminable,  or 
in  very  severe  cases  lifelong, 
allowances.  The  Chest  had  a 
revenue  partly  from  funded 
money  of  £75,280,  8s.  On  the 


whole  it  strove  to  be  honest, 
but  it  did  not  succeed  in  pre- 
venting dishonesty.  Its  farms 
were  let  on  unduly  favourable 
terms  to  relatives  of  those 
managers  of  the  Chest  who  had 
happened  to  have  the  granting 
of  the  leases.  Moreover,  the 
rule  was  to  pay  pensions  at 
the  office  only.  The  collection 
of  the  pensions  fell  largely  into 
the  hands  of  local  publicans, 
who  took  in  applicants,  encour- 
aged them  to  drink,  and  then, 
when  they  were  put  on  the 
fund,  acted  as  their  agents. 
These  men  "  nobly  took  their 
twenty-five  per  cent,"  in  the 
literal  sense  of  the  words — not 
always,  indeed,  but  much  too 
often. 

The  Sixpenny  Office  was  a 
more  extensive  affair.  In  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary 
there  was  passed  an  Act  to 
deduct  sixpence  a-month  from 
the  wages  of  all  merchant  sea- 
men for  the  benefit  of  Green- 
wich Hospital.  In  Queen  Anne's 
reign  an  improved  machinery 
for  the  collection  of  the  money 
was  provided  by  another  Act 
of  Parliament.  My  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty  were  authorised 
to  appoint  receivers,  who  in 
turn  named  Custom  House 
officials  to  collect  in  the  out- 
ports  and  the  colonies.  The 
sixpences  were  levied  from  near 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
George  II.  at  all  ports  in  his 
Majesty's  dominions  (except 
Gibraltar,  Port  Mahon,  and 
those  within  the  Charter  of  the 
East  India  Company)  from  in- 
coming ships.  The  amount 
was  not  small.  In  1802  Green- 
wich Hospital  benefited  to  the 
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extent  of  £20,225,  7s.  The 
sum  would  have  been  larger  if 
irregularities  and  abuses  had 
not  vindicated  their  rights  to  a 
place  in  the  Sixpenny  Office  as 
well  as  in  others.  In  the  out- 
ports  the  collection  was  fairly 
strict,  since  it  was  made  by 
Custom  House  officials,  who  took 
twelve  and  a  half  per  cent  of 
the  receipts  for  their  trouble. 
At  Liverpool  the  percentage 
amounted  to  £1081,  16s.  lOd. 
But  in  London  the  abuses  of  the 
age  were  rampant.  The  three 
Receivers  were  simply  sinecur- 
ists,  who  did  not  even  live  near 
London.  One  of  them,  the 
Comptroller,  whose  business  it 
was  to  check  all  accounts,  was 
"  one  of  the  Esquire  Beadles  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge, 
where  he  resided."  From  time 
to  time  he  dropped  into  the 
office  to  sign  papers  laid  before 
him  by  Messrs  Eve  and  Stan- 
bridge,  the  clerks.  They,  for 
their  part,  took  unauthorised 
fees  from  captains  for  "de- 
spatching their  business.''  The 
sixpences  were  no  doubt  all 
deducted  from  the  seamen's 
wages.  They  were  not  all 
paid  to  Greenwich  Hospital. 
Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten 
that  no  merchant  seaman  ever 
benefited  by  the  Hospital — as 
a  merchant  seaman.  He  had 
to  be  wounded  in  the  Navy 
while  serving  as  pressed  man 
or  volunteer  before  he  was 
qualified  for  a  pension. 

The  Sixpenny  Office  was  a 
little  nest  of  jobbery,  but  it 
was  not  only  that.  It  also 
provided  the  only  machinery 
known  in  those  days  when  the 
census  was  just  beginning  for 


making  an  estimate  of  the  size 
of  the  seafaring  population. 
The  Commissioners  sought  to 
get  at  the  facts,  in  part  from 
a  desire  to  discover  what  the 
merchant  seamen's  sixpences 
ought  to  have  amounted  to, 
but  doubtless  also  from  a  desire 
to  obtain  information  for  the 
manning  of  the  Navy.  The 
Office  was  but  a  blind  guide. 
When  asked  to  estimate  the 
number  of  seamen,  it  took  the 
gross  amount  of  its  collections 
in  shillings,  and  divided  by  six, 
the  proportion  a  man  would 
pay  if  in  employment  all 
through  the  year.  But  he  never 
was.  Such  a  calculation  was 
useless,  and  so  was  an  estimate 
based  on  the  known  registered 
tonnage,  and  the  wild  supposi- 
tion that  all  merchant  ships 
were  fully  manned  at  the  same 
moment.  If  they  had  been, 
124,470  men  and  boys  would 
have  been  required  to  man 
them.  But  it  was  notorious 
that  a  merchant  vessel  which 
discharged  her  crew  the  mo- 
ment she  reached  port,  and 
did  not  ship  another  till  she 
was  laden  and  about  to  sail, 
was  unmanned  for  a  third  of 
every  year.  The  Commis- 
sioners called  in  Mr  John 
Dalley,  Assistant  Registrar  - 
General  of  Shipping.  Mr 
Dalley,  who  gave  his  evidence 
capitally  and  who  plainly 
spoke  with  ample  knowledge 
and  after  careful  examination, 
would  risk  no  estimate  of  the 
number  of  seamen  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's Dominions.  He  would 
not  even  answer  for  Ireland, 
which  possessed  1004  vessels 
of  54,241  tons.  But  he  did 
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say  that  an  experience  of  fif- 
teen years  led  him  to  believe 
that  the  Foreign  Trade  of 
Great  Britain  employed  37,283 
men ;  the  coasting  trade, 
35,970 ;  and  the  fisheries, 
14,628.  As  regards  the  fish- 
eries, he  was  on  safe  ground, 
for  the  men  were  registered. 
The  total  was  88,381.  Ob- 
serve that  for  the  first  months 
of  1802  there  were  voted  for 
the  Navy  100,000  seamen  and 
30,000  marines.  The  number 
of  seamen  in  the  Navy  was 
therefore  about  12,000  in  ex- 
cess of  the  total  seafaring 
population  of  Great  Britain. 
The  1004  Irish  vessels  of  50 
tons  each,  or  so,  did  not  make 
up  the  difference.  Those 
writers  who  say  that  the 
Royal  Navy  was  manned  in 
war  time  from  the  Merchant 
Service,  and  that  both  were 
manned  by  British -born  men, 
ought  to  explain  how  it  was 
done. 

The  Naval  Storekeeper  at 
Jamaica,  the  Sixpenny  Office, 
and  the  rest,  were  but  as  the 
outworks.  The  Dockyards 
formed  "the  body  of  the 
place,"  the  citadel  of  waste 
and  corruption.  A  capital 
breach  by  which  an  entry 
may  be  made  is  afforded  in 
the  shape  of  the  Cooper's  con- 
tract at  Chatham.  In  the 
course  of  their  reports  the 
Commissioners  had  occasion  to 
remark  on  the  disposition  of 
human  nature  to  be  generous 
with  the  money  of  other  people. 
The  Cooper's  contract  is  a  fine 
example  of  this  easy  magnan- 
imity. The  story  begins  with 
the  death  on  the  25th  May 


1745  of  the  contractor,  Mr 
William  Gunton.  His  widow 
kept  on  the  business  still,  and 
the  contract  was  renewed  with 
her.  I  leave  aside  certain 
details  of  prices,  increases,  and 
abatements  as  being  not  essen- 
tial. The  relict  of  Mr  Gunton 
must  have  remarried  somewhat 
late  in  life,  for  when  she  died 
in  1782  she  left  two  orphans 
— Michael  and  John  Hedges. 
The  contract  was  given  in 
trust  for  them  to  Messrs 
Young,  Adams,  and  Corson, 
who  held  it  till  the  Hedges 
were  of  an  age  to  take  it  in 
hand  themselves  in  1800.  Here 
was  an  old-standing  connection. 
The  dockyard  officials  plain- 
ly thought  that  a  suspicious 
watchfulness  would  have  been 
unbecoming  towards  friends 
of  ancient  date.  The  way  of 
doing  business  is  described  by 
the  Navy  Office  itself  when  it 
was  at  last  forced  to  take 
notice  of  what  was  going  on. 
It  was  beautifully  simple. 

"When  the  Cooper  was  wanted 
at  the  dock-  or  rope-yard,  a  message 
was  sent  to  the  contractors  desiring 
them  to  send  a  man  down,  which 
was  accordingly  done  (but  more  fre- 
quently he  came  without  being  sent 
for).  It  does  not,  however,  appear 
that  any  person  gave  the  Cooper 
directions  as  to  what  work  he  was 
to  perform,  but  when  he  had  fin- 
ished he  made  out  a  note,  which  he 
took  to  the  Storekeeper's  office.  It 
was  there  entered  in  the  workman- 
ship Book  without  the  work  being 
previously  surveyed,  and  one  of  the 
Clerks  put  his  name  to  it,  and  de- 
livered it  back  to  the  Cooper." 

At  the  end  of  the  quarter 
or  half  year  a  bill  was  pre- 
sented, and  was  paid  without 
question.  Given  an  ordinary 
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flesh  -  and  -  blood  contractor 
with  such  a  "  soft  job "  as 
this  under  his  very  nose,  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  human 
nature  is  enough  to  tell  us 
what  was  sure  to  happen. 
Young  Messrs  Hedges,  misled 
by  an  inherited  assurance  of 
impunity,  ended  by  presenting 
one  bill  for  £1020,  10s.  5d. 
for  goods  of  the  value  of  £37, 
2s.  3d.,  and  again  a  bill  for 
£2650,  18s.  9d.,  whereas  the 
goods  supplied  were  of  the 
value  of  £227,  4s.  9d.  This 
was  too  much.  The  Peace  of 
Amiens  gave  the  Navy  Officer 
leisure  to  look  into  accounts. 
Moreover,  St  Vincent  was 
coming  among  them  having 
great  wrath.  There  was  a 
blow-up.  Messrs  Hedges  lost 
their  contract,  and  the  papers 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  his 
Majesty's  Attorney-General. 

It  is  only  just  to  allow  that 
the  storekeeper  at  Chatham, 
when  asked  to  explain  how  he 
came  to  permit  these  monstrous 
overcharges  to  pass,  replied 
that  he  had  so  much  to  do 
that  he  was  unable  to  check 
the  notes  presented  to  him  for 
signature.  The  Commissioners 
do  to  some  extent  bear  out 
his  plea.  They  allow  that  if 
vast  masses  of  unchecked  bills 
had  accumulated  since  the  be- 
ginning of  hostilities  in  1793, 
the  reason  might  well  be  that 
the  staff  was  not  numerous 
enough  to  cope  with  the  im- 
mense increase  of  work  caused 
by  the  war.  Yet  they  make 
it  abundantly  plain  that  the 
confusion  and  laxity  of  the 
administration  made  waste  in- 
evitable. A  few  words  must 


be  said  on  the  organisation  of 
the  yards.  At  the  head  was 
the  Commissioner,  a  naval 
officer  who,  as  Dugald  Dal- 
getty  would  have  said,  took 
the  post  when  somewhat  weary 
of  the  wars.  He  was  under- 
stood to  renounce  all  claim  to 
hoist  his  flag  on  active  service. 
There  were  a  few  cases  of 
Commissioners  who  afterwards 
served  at  sea,  but  they  were 
very  few.  The  Commissioner, 
though  first  in  dignity,  was  in 
some  ways  the  least  important 
officer  in  the  yard.  He  could 
neither  appoint,  promote,  nor 
dismiss  any  man  employed  in 
it.  He  could  not  originate  an 
order  except  when  the  Com- 
mander -  in  -  Chief  of  the  fleet 
based  on  the  dockyard  sent  a 
pressing  demand  that  a  ship 
should  be  fitted  and  victualled 
for  urgent  service.  His  sub- 
ordinates communicated  dir- 
ectly with  the  Navy  office. 
These  subordinates  were :  the 
Master  Shipwright  and  his 
assistants,  the  Master's  At- 
tendant— Sailing  Masters  who 
had  charge  of  the  ships  in  dock, 
— the  Storekeeper,  the  Clerk 
of  the  Survey,  the  Clerk  of  the 
Cheque,  the  Clerk  of  the  Rope- 
walk,  whose  names  indicate 
their  function.  Under  them 
came  the  lesser  officers,  who 
were  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  men  —  the  Shipwright's 
Foremen  and  the  Quartermen. 
The  quartermen  were  the  fore- 
men of  the  gangs  into  which 
the  shipwrights  were  "shoaled." 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
they,  the  lowest  in  rank,  were 
the  first  in  importance  for  our 
purpose.  The  system  on  which 
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the  men  were  paid  gave  them 
not  only  the  power  but  a  very 
strong  motive  to  overestimate 
the  amount  of  work  done. 

The  men  were  paid  by  the 
quarter,  and  one  quarter  was 
always  held  back.  Tickets 
were  given  them  for  the  work 
done,  and  on  the  strength  of 
them  they  found  credit  with 
local  tradesmen.  The  rate  of 
pay  had  been  fixed  in  the  last 
years  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  could  only  be  altered 
"  by  the  King  in  Council." 
For  the  shipwrights  the  rate 
was  2s.  3d.  for  the  day's  work, 
and  it  was  lower  for  the  less 
skilled  men.  By  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  this 
wage  had  become  manifestly 
insufficient.  The  simple  course 
would  have  been  to  revise  the 
rate  of  pay.  The  Admiralty 
preferred  to  accept  the  sugges- 
tion that  a  system  of  piece- 
work should  be  introduced. 
It  was  called  "task"  in  ship- 
building, and  "job"  in  repair- 
ing. The  experiment  began  in 
1775,  and  the  system  was  fully 
established  after  some  higgling 
in  1793.  The  result  of  it  was 
that  the  men  were  allowed  two 
days'  pay  (at  the  rate  of  1690) 
for  one  day's  work.  This  was 
the  theory ;  but  in  practice 
exaggerated  bills  for  wages 
were  sent  in  and  paid  without 
control  by  the  Navy  Office. 
The  officials  had  a  strong 
motive  for  swelling  the  wages 
bill.  From  the  Quartermen 
upwards  they  were  allowed  to 
take  apprentices,  for  whose 
labour  they  were  paid  on  a 
scale  regulated  by  the  amount 
paid  to  the  men.  When  the 


other  officers  lost  the  right 
of  keeping  apprentices  the 
Quartermen  were  left  in  pos- 
session of  the  privilege.  There 
was  an  elaborate  system  of 
checks  on  paper,  but  in  practice 
it  was  a  futility.  The  officers 
were  supposed  to  watch  one 
another,  but  everybody  knew 
that  their  rule  was  to  copy  the 
figures  of  one  among  them. 
What  "the  Public"  lost  first 
and  last  by  this  combination 
of  the  officials  to  draw  excess- 
ive sums  for  wages  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say.  The  wages  paid 
in  Plymouth  Yard  alone  rose 
from  £386,001  in  1758  to 
£840,277  in  1801.  Part  of  the 
increase  was  inevitable,  but 
much  was  due  to  fraud.  The 
rule  was,  that  as  much  was 
to  be  drawn  for  as  possible. 
Though  there  was  a  superan- 
nuation allowance  for  aged 
men,  there  was  no  age  limit. 
Old  men  were  allowed  to  go  on 
in  the  yard,  if  not  at  the  dock- 
side,  at  least  in  the  Boat,  Top 
and  Capstan,  and  Mast  House 
at  full  wages.  We  hear  of  one 
John  Bonnallack  (a  strange 
name)  who,  though  very  aged 
and  blind,  not  only  drew  full 
pay,  but  was  credited  with 
overtime.  Overcharges  for 
everything  were  the  rule  at 
Plymouth. 

The  Commissioners  having 
heard  that  the  small  yard  at 
Woolwich,  being  under  the  very 
eye  of  the  Navy  Office,  was 
comparatively  virtuous,  went 
in  search  of  confirmation  of  the 
good  news.  What  they  found 
was  the  story  of  H.M.S. 
Amaranthe.  She  was  a  24-gun 
ship  taken  from  the  Dutch  by 
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Sir  Andrew  Mitchell.  The 
Chatham  officials  reported  that 
she  was  fit  to  be  purchased  for 
the  Navy.  So  she  was  bought 
at  £4,  10s.  a -ton,  £2241  in 
all,  furniture  and  stores  in- 
cluded. She  was  taken  round 
to  Woolwich,  and  there  her 
sides  and  upper  works  were 
thoroughly  repaired,  at  a  cost  of 
£8273.  When  the  war  began 
again,  after  the  breach  of  the 
Peace  of  Amiens,  she  was  com- 
missioned by  Captain  Boys, 
and  sent  to  join  Vice- Admiral 
Patton  in  the  Downs.  She 
had  hardly  joined  the  flag 
before  it  became  necessary  to 
lift  the  floor  of  the  bread-room 
in  order  to  get  at  a  leak.  When 
the  carpenter  was  able  to  ex- 
amine the  bottom,  he  at  once 
reported  that  the  ship  was  not 
as  much  as  fit  to  ride  at  anchor. 
Her  timbers  were  rotten  from 
end  to  end,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  keep  the  water  out 
except  the  copper  sheathing. 
She  was  sent  back  to  port, 
and  put  out  of  commission. 
As  the  Naval  Inquiry  was 
now  in  full  swing,  the  case 
was  thoroughly  examined.  It 
was  found  that  the  bill  for 
wages  was  swollen  by  an  over- 
charge of  £2234,  18s.,  out  of 
a  total  under  that  head,  and 
apart  from  materials,  of  £3853. 
When  the  officials  were  called 
upon  for  an  explanation  they 
replied  that  the  Master  Ship- 
wright, "the  late  Mr  To  very," 
had  kept  the  job  entirely  in 
his  own  hands.  Of  course, 
the  fact  that  Mr  Tovery  was 
dead  does  not  prove  that  he 
was  innocent,  and  indeed 
such  a  fraud  as  this  could 


not  have  been  carried  out 
without  the  connivance,  or  at 
any  rate  the  criminal  careless- 
ness, of  the  Master  Shipwright. 
Yet  it  was  highly  convenient 
for  the  living  officials  that  they 
were  able  to  throw  the  whole 
blame  on  a  dead  man  who  could 
not  say  them  nay. 

These  are  but  a  few  leading 
cases  from  the  four  folio  vol- 
umes of  the  Reports  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Naval  In- 
quiry. They  are  fairly  taken 
— at  least  I  trust  they  are, — 
and  they  do  unquestionably 
prove  the  frightful  prevalence 
of  "chips"  in  the  "Civil  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Navy,"  to  use 
the  old  technical  name  for  the 
functions  of  the  Navy  Board. 
Are  we  to  conclude  that  the 
Commissioners  had  nothing  to 
put  before  Parliament  save  one 
great  "  Satan's  Invisible  World 
Displayed  "  of  corruption  ?  I  do 
not  think  so.  In  the  first  place, 
the  men  were  often  much  better 
than  the  element  of  slovenly 
confusion  in  which  they 
worked.  If  we  hear  of  such 
Master  Shipwrights  as  Mr 
Tovery  is  said,  with  a  painful 
appearance  of  truth,  to  have 
been,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  Sir  Robert  Seppings  was 
among  his  colleagues.  The 
capacity  of  Seppings  as  a  ship- 
builder amounted  to  genius, 
and  his  probity  was  above 
question.  Much  of  the  evil 
arose  from  the  foolish  old  use 
and  wont  which  insisted  on 
paying  men  by  proportions  and 
percentages,  and  therefore  made 
it  their  interest  to  exaggerate 
expenditure.  Much  again  came 
from  the  absurd  attempt  to  give 
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a  just  and  necessary  increase 
of  wages  by  a  sham  system  of 
piece-work,  instead  of  doing  it 
by  an  honest  revision  of  rates. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  im- 
moral good  nature  shown  to 
men  like  Bonnallack — at  the 
public  expense.  The  Navy 
Board  threw  responsibility  on 
subordinates  and  shirked  the 
work  of  supervision,  for  which 
indeed  it  was  often  unfit.  A 
general  belief,  propagated  by 
examples  in  high  places,  pre- 
vailed that  men  in  the  King's 
service  did  no  sin  if  they  took 
their  squeeze.  Yet,  while  the 
Commissioners  found  gross  and 
constant  examples  of  over- 
charges, they  do  not  say  that 
work  was  badly  done.  H.M.S. 
Amaranthe  ought  never  to  have 
been  bought  into  the  service, 
nor  ought  new  upper  works  to 
have  been  put  to  a  ship  rotten 
below  the  water-line.  None 


the  less,  the  repairs  given  her 
were  honestly  done.  As  one 
reads  on,  the  conviction  grows 
that  the  dockyards  which 
fitted  out  the  fleets  of  Howe, 
St  Vincent,  and  Nelson  were 
founded  on  probity.  Every 
man  took  his  chips,  his  squeeze, 
but  he  did  his  work.  The 
caulkers'  foreman  might  pre- 
sent an  outrageous  bill  for  the 
work  of  his  apprentices,  but 
the.  man  of  his  gang  who 
caulked  his  "  stint "  of  inch- 
and-a-half  seam  did  it  work- 
manlike. The  Navy,  in  short, 
was  saved  by  the  innate  respect 
for  good  work,  and  the  point  of 
honour  of  the  individual  work- 
man, which  are  the  redeeming 
virtues  of  our  race.  Therefore 
we  can  contemplate  chips  with 
equanimity.  They  are  not 
associated  with  the  memory  of 
national  defeat  and  dishonour. 
DAVID  HANNAY. 
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A   TRIP   INTO   CENTRAL   CHINA,    AND   A    NEW    VARIETY 

OF   DEER. 

BY    A.    E.    LEATHAM. 

IT  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  every  big-game  shooter  to  get 
a  new  and  hitherto  unknown,  and  on  that  account  unnamed, 
variety  of  wild  animal,  and  it  follows  that  I  was  not  a  little 
pleased  when  I  was  told  by  Mr  Lydekker  of  the  Natural 
History  Museum  at  South  Kensington  that  the  little  dark 
grey  skin,  which  I  had  taken  there  to  ask  the  name  of,  belonged 
to  a  new  variety  of  Tufted  Deer.  Although  the  officials  had 
already  received  some  years  before  a  skull  and  an  imperfect 
skin,  which  had  been  bought  from  a  Chinaman  on  the  Yangtse 
river,  they  had  been  unable  to  identify  the  species ;  but  on 
receiving  mine  they  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  new  variety 
of  Tufted  Deer,  and  therefore  named  it  after  the  locality  of 
China  where  I  had  shot  it. 

This  is  the  account  in  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London,'  1904,  vol.  ii.,  published  October  1,  1904  : — 

"  ICHANG  TUFTED  DEEB.    By  K.  Lydekker. 

"  The  genus  Elaphodus  has  been  hitherto  known  by  two 
species, — the  typical  E.  cephalopus  (from  Tibet)  and  the  perfectly 
distinct  E.  michianus  from  the  Ningpo  district,  province  of 
Chekiang,  on  the  east  coast  of  China.  A  few  days  ago  Mr  A.  E. 
Leatham  called  at  the  Natural  History  Museum,  bringing  with 
him  for  determination  the  skull  and  skin  of  a  young  male  Tufted 
Deer  (Elaphodus),  shot  by  himself  last  January  in  the  mountains 
near  Ichang,  province  of  Hupei,  Central  China.  Ichang,  it  may 
be  mentioned,  is  fully  a  thousand  miles  from  Ningpo,  and  the 
deer  killed  by  Mr  Leatham  was  shot  high  up  in  the  mountains 
far  away  from  water,  whereas  E.  michianus  is  reported  to 
inhabit  the  reed  brakes  on  the  Ningpo  rivers." 

Mr  Lydekker  goes  on  to  explain  the  difference  in  the  colour 
and  the  markings  on  the  skins,  and  also  several  differences  in 
the  bones  of  the  skulls,  from  which  he  concludes:  "There  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  specific  distinctness  of  the  Ichang  Tufted  Deer, 
which  may  be  named  'Elaphodus  ichangensis.'"  And  he  says  : 
"It  is  characterised,  as  compared  with  E.  michianus,  by  its 
darker  and  more  uniform  colour,  white  tail,  smaller  antlers, 
larger  tusks,  shorter  nasals,  and  more  evenly  circular  preorbital 
fossa,  while  it  is  smaller  than  E.  cephalopus." 

I  had  gone  out  to  Shanghai,  boats  up  the  Yangtse  river 
and  spent  all  the  autumn  of  and  neighbouring  canals,  which 
1903  in  shooting  from  house-  are  the  highways  of  China, 
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when  a  keen  ornithologist  in- 
vited me  to  join  him  in  a  trip 
in  the  mountains  in  Central 
China.  He  had  started  a  few 
days  before  me  from  Shanghai, 
so  I  followed  him  up  the 
Yangtse  river  by  steamer  to 
lehang,  just  a  thousand  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  only  129 
feet  above  it.  There  is  a  tide 
running  up  all  the  way,  and 
the  innumerable  boats  and 
junks  make  use  of  it  in  coming 
up  the  river,  when  the  wind  is 
against  them,  anchoring  when 
the  tide  is  coming  down,  and 
drifting  up  when  it  is  favour- 
able. It  took  ten  days  to  get 
up  to  Ichang  from  Shanghai; 
and  on  the  way  we  passed  the 
big  towns  of  Chinkiang  and 
Hankow,  and  many  smaller 
ones,  saw  quantities  of  small 
game  and  the  little  yellow  deer 
with  long  tushes,  and  encoun- 
tered huge  fleets  of  Chinese 
junks,  which  do  most  of  the 
trade  of  the  country,  bringing 
down  tea,  rice,  maize,  raw 
cotton,  silk,  and  reeds  for  fir- 
ing, and  taking  up,  on  their 
return,  loads  of  salt,  opium, 
and  cotton  goods.  I  saw  also 
some  little  grass  huts  perched 
on  the  top  of  some  30  to  60 
feet  scaffolding,  with  one  man 
in  each,  who  spent  his  time  in 
plaiting  long  strips  of  bamboo 
into  ropes,  which  he  let  hang 
down  to  the  ground.  These 
ropes,  I  was  informed,  are  ex- 
tremely strong,  and  with  them 
the  ships  are  towed  up  the 
rapids,  which  begin  above 
Ichang ;  and  the  men  who  drag 
the  ships  up,  sometimes  100 
to  150  on  to  a  rope,  often  have 
to  climb  round  the  precipices 
on  such  tiny  paths  that  they 


occasionally   fall    off   into    the 
river. 

I  had  one  little  excitement 
on  the  way,  at  a  town  called 
Kiukiang,  where  we  were  stop- 
ping for  a  couple  of  hours.  I 
had  taken  my  two  dogs  on 
shore  to  give  them  a  run,  and 
after  walking  through  the  city 
I  came  to  a  village,  and  as 
there  were  some  rushes  and 
rough  ground,  I  encouraged 
the  dogs  to  hunt,  by  way  of 
giving  them  a  little  exercise. 
Presently  I  heard  a  terrific 
squealing  in  the  rushes  about 
two  hundred  yards  off,  and 
running  up,  I  found  my  pointer 
shaking  a  tiny  pig,  like  a  rat, 
in  a  most  ferocious  manner.  I 
collared  hold  of  him,  when  he 
let  the  pig  go,  and  by  the  help 
of  a  strap  I  did  my  best  to 
persuade  him  that  little  tame 
pigs  were  not  fair  game. 
Meanwhile  the  Chinamen  of 
the  village  came  running  up 
from  all  directions,  so  I  asked 
for  the  owner  of  the  pig,  whom 
I  at  once  feed  with  one  dollar : 
he  was  quite  satisfied,  and  so 
the  matter  ended.  For,  if  a 
Chinaman  once  takes  money 
offered,  it  is  always  recognised 
that  he  is  satisfied,  and  he  will 
never  claim  more.  In  the  same 
way,  if  once  a  Chinaman  en- 
gages to  do  a  thing,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  he  will  do  it,  and 
no  signature  is  necessary.  It 
is  rather  humiliating  to  think 
that  a  Chinaman's  word  is  as 
good  as  an  Englishman's  oath 
or  signature,  but  it  is  true 
nevertheless.  For  I  heard  a 
foreman  say  that  if  a  Chinese 
coolie  said  he  had  done  a  cer- 
tain job  which  he  had  been 
engaged  to  do,  it  was  safe  to 
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pay  him  at  once ;  but  if  an 
Englishman  said  he  had  done 
his  job,  the  foreman  always 
went  to  look  for  himself  before 
he  parted  with  his  money. 

The  land  on  each  side  of  the 
Yangtse  up  to  within  thirty 
miles  of  lohang  is  dead  flat, 
and  covered  with  high  reeds, 
which  in  the  winter  are  dry, 
and  are  cut  and  stacked  for 
firing ;  they  grow  10  to  12  feet 
high,  and  are  hollow.  In  the 
summer,  when  the  river  over- 
flows its  banks,  there  are  miles 
of  flooded  ground  each  side  of 
the  river,  and  sometimes  the 
ships  run  ashore,  and  are  left 
high  and  dry  a  long  way  from 
the  river  when  the  water  sub- 
sides in  the  autumn. 

The  ring -necked  or,  as  we 
commonly  call  them,  "  Chinese  " 
pheasants  breed  on  high  ground, 
and  as  the  river  goes  down  in 
the  autumn  they  wander  down 
into  the  reeds  to  feed  on  the 
seeds,  and  go  for  hundreds  of 
miles,  which  easily  explains  the 
wandering  habits  of  our  ring- 
necked  pheasants  at  home ;  but 
the  birds  without  rings,  which 
breed  in  the  hills,  stay  in  the 
hills,  where  they  are  bred,  all 
the  winter. 

At  Ichang  I  was  the  guest 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Cus- 
toms, a  most  delightful  and 
keen  sportsman,  and  he  intro- 
duced me  to  several  other 
Englishmen,  also  in  the  I.M. 
Customs,  who  helped  me  to 
collect  my  stores,  coolies,  &c., 
and  also  a  boy  who  could  talk 
English  and  cook.  I  had  five 
coolies  to  carry  my  kit,  and 
four  to  carry  a  chair,  which 


the  commander  of  the  gun- 
boat sent  me,  and  which  I  was 
told  I  must  take  by  way  of 
impressing  the  natives  with  my 
importance,  as  all  mandarins 
travel  with  a  chair.  I  also 
got  my  Chinese  visiting-cards, 
which  are  far  grander  and 
more  imposing  -  looking  than 
ours,  being  made  of  bright  red 
paper  cut  into  an  oblong  shape 
about  nine  inches  long  and 
four  wide,  on  which  my  name 
was  stamped  in  black,  in 
Chinese  characters ;  and  I  also 
got  50,000  cash,  which  cost 
70  dollars  Mexican,1  and  ten 
shillings  worth  is  one  coolie's 
load.  Chinese  "cash"  or  cop- 
per coins  are  about  the  size  of 
a  halfpenny,  with  square  holes 
in  the  middle,  and  are  threaded 
on  strings  of  1000  cash  to 
each  string,  looking  not  unlike 
strings  of  ten  sausages,  with 
100  cash  in  each  sausage.  The 
boy  got  400  cash,  each  chair 
coolie  350,  and  the  load  coolies 
250  per  day. 

I  crossed  the  river  above 
Ichang,  the  two  very  kind 
Englishmen  who  had  helped 
me  with  my  outfit  escorting 
me,  and  walking  for  a  few 
miles  just  to  see  that  every- 
thing was  right,  and  when  they 
left  me  and  returned  to  Ichang, 
I  went  on  alone  with  my  little 
party  of  Chinamen.  It  was 
far  too  cold  to  sit  in  the  chair 
for  more  than  a  few  minutes, 
and  it  soon  began  to  snow.  I 
passed  several  high  conglom- 
erate cliffs,  and  the  scenery  im- 
proved all  the  way  till  I  got  to 
the  stopping-place,  50  li  (or  17 
miles)  from  the  river,  and  put 
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up  at  the  village  inn.  A  small 
Chinese  inn  is  not  what  we 
Europeans  generally  consider 
luxurious,  as  the  guest  accom- 
modation more  often  than  not 
consists  of  a  single  room  with 
a  mud  floor,  which,  of  course, 
is  not  possible  to  wash,  and 
through  which  liquids  soak 
when  spilt ;  there  are  no  win- 
dows and  chimneys,  but  holes 
in  the  roof  and  walls  serve  at 
once  to  let  in  plenty  of  fresh 
air  and  light,  and  let  out  the 
smoke  of  the  fire,  which  is  on 
the  floor  in  the  middle  of  the 
room.  Every  Chinaman  clears 
his  threat  and  expectorates  on 
the  walls  and  floor,  and  they 
all  seem  to  have  colds  in  winter. 
As  every  Chinaman  snores,  and 
the  animals  which  belong  to 
the  household  all  sleep  under 
the  same  roof,  and  as  further- 
more the  big  wooden  bolts  of 
the  front  door  are  being  per- 
petually slid  backwards  and 
forwards  to  let  men  in  or  out, 
needless  to  say  the  night  is  not 
very  still.  Pigs,  dogs,  cats, 
goats,  ducks,  and  fowls,  each 
have  their  own  little  ways  of 
letting  the  weary  Britisher 
know  that  they  are  pretty 
handy  and  keeping  him  com- 
pany, and  there  is  no  fear  of 
his  feeling  lonely. 

The  next  day  it  snowed  hard, 
and  we  had  an  uphill  tramp  up 
miles  of  stone  steps,  but  in  the 
clearer  intervals  the  scenery 
was  very  fine,  high-peaked  hills 
with  bush  and  trees  in  the  hol- 
lows up  the  craggy  sides.  I 
saw  no  game,  but  one  golden 
pheasant  skin  was  hanging  on 
a  string  as  a  scarecrow  in  a 
garden. 

J   met   several  lots   of   pigs 


being  driven  down  at  the  rate 
of  one  mile  per  hour,  with  one 
man  walking  in  front  with  a 
basket  at  each  end  of  a  long 
pole  over  his  shoulder,  in  which 
he  put  any  little  pigs  which 
fell  out  from  being  over-tired, 
and  he  chanted  a  dull  monoton- 
ous funereal  dirge  to  encourage 
them,  while  a  man  behind  drove 
the  bigger  laggards  on  with  a 
switch.  There  were  also  bands 
of  small  ponies  hopping  gaily 
down  the  steep  steps,  and  some 
goats  and  small  cattle,  all  bound 
for  the  Ichang  market,  thence 
to  be  shipped  down  the  river. 

We  passed  through  several 
villages,  where  our  arrival  was 
heralded  by  all  the  dogs,  or 
"  wonks  "  as  they  are  called  ; 
and  although  they  make  a  tre- 
mendous noise,  and  threaten  to 
tear  us  and  my  two  dogs  to 
pieces,  they  are  quite  harmless  ; 
and  it  was  really  very  amusing 
to  see  the  contempt  with  which 
my  dogs  treated  them,  not  even 
deigning  to  look  round  at  them 
when  they  were  barking  within 
a  few  inches  of  their  ears.  The 
word  "  wonk "  is  a  corruption 
of  the  Chinese  word  "wong," 
which  means  "yellow, "and  most 
of  the  "  wonks  "  are  yellow,  or 
white  and  yellow. 

The  men  with  the  pigs  were 
not  hillmen,  as  their  having 
baskets  at  the  end  of  long  poles 
showed.  For  the  coolies  on  the 
hills  carry  their  loads  in  baskets 
or  on  baskets,  called  "pei-tse," 
on  their  backs,  and  not  on  bam- 
boo poles  called  "pien  tang," 
as  they  do  on  the  plains:  of 
course  wheel-barrows  on  the 
hills  would  be  useless.  Babies, 
pigs,  and  in  fact  everything 
which  can  be  put  into  a  basket, 
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are  carried  in  this  way,  and  I 
have  seen  old  men  and  women 
in  "  pei-tse  "  ;  but  big  fat  pigs, 
eight  to  ten  score  pounds  in 
weight,  and  large  white  blocks 
o£  vegetable  tallow,  are  carried 
on  boards  on  the  top  of  the 
baskets  across  men's  backs,  and 
I  also  saw  trains  of  men  carry- 
ing indigo,  maize,  furniture,  and 
coffins  down  from  the  hills  to 
Ichang. 

I  slept  well  the  second  night, 
as  the  cock  that  crowed  inces- 
santly close  to  my  head  the 
night  before  had  not  come  on 
with  us. 

The  next  day  was  a  long  one, 
and  the  coolies  did  very  well, 
as  we  marched  70  li  (23J  miles) 
and  got  in  at  six  o'clock  to  Pu- 
si-li,  dead  tired.  I  found  my 
companion  in  a  nice  inn,  and 
he  had  just  got  his  first  cock 
reeves  pheasant,  6  ft.  1  in. 
long,  and  also  several  small 
birds  which  he  wanted.  We 
had  only  stopped  once  on  the 
way,  for  the  men  to  get  their 
lunch  of  rice  and  beans.  The 
price  of  rice  at  an  inn  is  twelve 
cash  per  bowl,  and  four  cash 
for  a  bowl  of  beans,  which  is 
a  sort  of  white  porridge  often 
eaten  with  the  rice.  A  hungry 
man  can  eat  three  or  four  bowls 
at  a  sitting,  but  probably  a 
coolie  eats  about  that  quantity 
in  a  day. 

My  companion  had  a  room 
to  himself,  and  I  got  one 
opposite  to  him  ;  there  were  no 
windows,  but  the  light  came  in 
through  paper  on  the  doors. 
Chinese  houses  are  not  built 
with  the  idea  of  making  the 
most  use  of  the  ground  covered, 
and  in  winter  there  is  far  too 
much  exposure  to  the  air,  as 


they  generally  have  an  open 
court  in  the  middle.  In  the 
centre  of  the  court  is  an  open 
pit,  which  catches  the  water  off 
the  roof ;  and  the  only  fires  are 
charcoal  or  wood  braziers,  or 
an  open  wood  fire  in  the  centre 
of  the  room.  We  each  paid 
500  cash  (about  eighteenpence) 
per  night  for  our  rooms,  and 
our  landlord  was  a  cheery  old 
fellow,  and  often  came  to  have 
a  chat  with  us.  He  was  de- 
lighted when  I  said  that,  as  his 
name  was  Lee-wong,  he  must 
be  a  relation  of  mine,  as  all 
Lees  must  be  related,  although 
it  may  have  been  a  bit  remote. 
He  thought  it  a  splendid  joke; 
and  I  furthermore  was  at 
trouble  to  explain  to  him  my 
hair  was  so  precious  that  I 
kept  my  tail  at  home,  for  fear 
of  its  being  lost.  Next  day 
and  for  several  days  we  shot 
the  woods  on  the  hillsides, 
using  the  coolies  as  beaters, 
and  being  much  helped  by  my 
two  dogs,  a  German  pointer 
and  a  retrieving  spaniel.  We 
got  reeves,  golden  and  ringless 
or  common  hill  pheasants  with 
dark  tops  to  their  heads,  and 
not  grey  like  the  ringed  pheas- 
ant. We  also  got  a  forked-tail 
pheasant  (Pukrasi  Darwini),  a 
pretty,  short,  grey  bird  with  a 
dark  green  head  and  a  long 
crest  and  a  silver  -  spangled 
breast. 

One  day  we  arranged  with 
some  Chinese  sportsmen  to 
have  a  deer  drive,  and  the 
shooters,  we  two,  and  five  men 
who  were  armed  with  match- 
locks with  pistol  grip,  were  all 
posted  up  a  very  steep  moun- 
tain -  side,  on  bush  -  covered 
ledges,  while  several  men  with 
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seven  dogs  drove  the  ledges 
round  to  us.  The  beat  took 
two  hours,  and  nothing  came, 
but  the  view  was  glorious ;  and 
although  rather  cool,  I  enjoyed 
sitting  up  there  in  my  shirt- 
sleeves, as  my  coolie,  who  had 
my  coat,  either  could  not  or 
would  not  follow  me  up. 

The  native  matchlock  is  a 
wonderful  weapon :  the  barrel 
is  iron,  and  tapers  towards  the 
muzzle  like  the  original  choke- 
bore  gun.  The  Chinese  sports- 
man has  his  own  system  of 
loading  this  weapon, — simple, 
perhaps,  but  hardly  to  be  rec- 
ommended for  imitation.  In 
the  first  place,  the  powder  is 
poured  into  the  barrel,  the 
quantity  used  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  taste,  discretion, 
or  ambition  of  the  loader. 
Whether  the  powder  reaches 
one,  two,  three,  or  four  inches 
up  the  barrel  is  a  matter  of 
minor  importance.  No  wad  is 
used,  but  on  to  the  top  of  the 
powder  three  oblong  slugs  are 
dropped  if  deer  or  goats  are  to 
be  attacked ;  where  birds  only 
are  the  destined  prey,  a  modi- 
cum of  iron  shots  is  substi- 
tuted for  the  slugs.  Again  no 
wad,  with  the  result  that  the 
gun  must  always  be  held  with 
the  muzzle  pointing  upwards, 
and  that  shooting  downhill  is 
out  of  the  question.  A  small 
hole  punched  in  the  barrel  con- 
nects the  powder  inside  with  a 
pan  outside,  into  which  an- 
other small  stock  of  powder  is 
put.  And  the  latter  is  ignited 
by  a  piece  of  rope  which  is 
always  kept  glowing,  and  is 
attached  to  the  iron  hammer, 
which  the  shooter,  at  what  we 
will  hope  to  be  the  extreme 


psychological  moment,  presses 
with  his  thumb  on  to  the 
powder-pan.  There  is  a  slight 
fizz  and  the  gun  goes  off  with 
a  terrific  noise,  and  so  much 
recoil  that  all  the  sportsmen 
have  deep  indentations  on 
their  noses  and  cheeks  from 
the  shock.  As  in  the  place  of 
a  shoulder-stock  there  is  only 
a  pistol-handle  to  the  gun,  it 
may  readily  be  gathered  that 
the  recoil  must  be  fairly  po- 
tent, and  that  Mr  Tupman's 
laudable  ambition  "  to  dis- 
charge his  piece  without  injury 
to  himself "  is  seldom  realised. 
With  such  a  weapon,  however, 
the  Chinaman  often  shoots 
pheasants  flying,  although  he 
prefers  them  sitting  or  run- 
ning. Still,  no  doubt,  he  must 
be  written  down  a  fine  sports- 
man, as  although  he  sometimes 
shoots  from  his  hip  without 
putting  up  the  gun  at  pheas- 
ants, he  always  puts  it  up  to 
his  nose  to  aim  at  a  deer,  and, 
as  he  does  not  waste  many 
shots,  he  has  to  get  within 
twenty  or  twenty-five  yards  of 
his  deer  before  he  shoots.  We 
found  a  cave  on  the  face  of  a 
huge  rock,  with  ladders  up  to 
it,  and  on  inquiry  were  told 
that  this  place  was  used  as  a 
retreat  by  the  villagers  when 
an  enemy  came,  and  that  on 
one  occasion  3000  people  had 
saved  themselves  by  staying  in 
it  for  weeks. 

The  people  we  met  were  all 
very  nice  and  polite,  though 
very  poor  as  a  rule ;  and  when- 
ever we  asked  the  way  they 
insisted  on  coming  with  us  to 
show  us,  and  never  had  any 
idea  of  being  rewarded  for 
coming.  In  passing  some  of 
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the  houses  I  sometimes  ac- 
cepted their  invitation  to  go 
in,  when  we  would  all  sit 
round  the  fire,  and  they  would 
make  a  place  for  the  dog  to 
oome  too,  and  sit  on  his 
haunches  with  his  chest  to  the 
warmth ;  and  they  then  would 
prepare  tea  and  the  best  pro- 
vender that  they  had,  gener- 
ally a  white  sticky  sort  of 
sweetmeat  made  of  beans  and 
sugar ;  and  the  dog  always  had 
some  maize  cooked  for  him. 

We  had  a  chat  about  ordin- 
ary everyday  topics,  all  by 
sign-talking,  at  which  they  are 
adepts.  For  they  are  great 
travellers,  and  talk  a  different 
language  at  intervals  of  every 
200  or  300  miles,  and  so  get 
lots  of  practice.  When  I 
thought  that  I  had  stayed 
long  enough,  I  would  produce 
a  couple  of  little  ten-cent  pieces, 
which  I  gave  to  two  of  the 
small  children.  These  would 
be  handed  round  and  examined 
by  every  one,  as  being  great 
curios ;  and  I  would  tell  them 
that  it  was  Shanghai  money, 
and  the  father  would  return 
them  to  me,  and  it  would  be 
a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to 
persuade  him  to  let  the  children 
keep  them.  We  invariably 
parted  great  friends,  and  the 
whole  family  would  come  out 
to  see  me  off,  although  it  was 
bitterly  cold.  In  fact,  they 
were  a  charming  and  simple 
people,  infinitely  more  in- 
telligent than  the  same  class 
of  rustics  would  be  in  England, 
and  much  more  pleasant  to  the 
foreigner  who  came  to  visit 
their  country.  The  Chinese 
mind  could  not  grasp  the 
Englishman's  reason  for  com- 


ing so  far  to  shoot  the  pheasant, 
or  wild  chicken  as  they  call  it. 
One  tame  fowl  is  worth  about 
twopence  up  there,  and  as  they 
think  a  wild  fowl  is  not  worth 
nearly  so  much,  they  decide 
that  the  Englishman  must 
either  be  going  to  sell  the 
fowl  at  an  enormous  profit 
when  he  gets  home,  or  else 
must  be  a  lunatic,  as  certainly 
no  reasonable  man  would  go  to 
so  much  expense  and  trouble 
unless  he  was  sure  of  making 
a  lot  of  money.  The  result  of 
this  way  of  settling  the  ques- 
tion was  that  one  man  brought 
me  a  live  golden  pheasant  in  a 
long  funnel-shaped  basket  made 
to  fit  the  pheasant,  with  its 
head  sticking  out  of  a  hole  at 
one  end  and  its  tail  through  a 
hole  at  the  other  end.  In  this 
way  they  often  keep  a  pheasant 
for  weeks,  and  when  let  out,  of 
course  the  bird  cannot  walk  at 
all  from  being  so  cramped.  The 
would-be  vendor  asked  2400 
cash — about  a  fortnight's  pay 
for  an  ordinary  coolie — for  his 
bird,  and  was  much  surprised 
when  I  declined  to  buy  it. 
Another  man  asked  2400  cash 
for  each  of  three  little  fox-skins, 
which,  needless  to  say,  we  did 
not  buy. 

On  15th  January  we  moved 
about  50  li  to  a  farmhouse, 
1500  feet  higher,  and  found  it 
quite  nice,  and  cleaner  than 
the  inn ;  it  was  from  here  that 
I  got  the  little  tufted  deer.  I 
was  out  with  one  coolie  look- 
ing for  pheasants  one  very  cold 
morning,  when  the  snow  was 
quite  deep  on  the  hillsides  and 
the  streams  all  frozen  over, 
and  on  walking  down  a  ridge 
and  looking  into  the  scrub  on 
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the  opposite  side  of  the  valley, 
I  saw  a  small  beast  distinctly 
against  the  white  snow  in  the 
bushy  undergrowth.  As  I  had 
only  my  gun  with  me,  I  went 
back  to  the  farm  for  my 
Mannlicher  rifle,  and  on  my 
return  saw  the  little  deer  in 
the  same  place.  There  was  no 
chance  of  getting  nearer,  as  if 
I  had  crossed  into  the  scrubby 
bush  where  the  deer  was  har- 
bouring I  certainly  could  not 
have  seen  it.  Accordingly  I 
took  a  longish  shot  and  missed, 
but  with  the  second  shot  I  hit 
it.  It  did  not  fall  dead  im- 
mediately, but  gradually  slid 
down  the  steep  bank  for  500 
yards  into  the  valley,  and  on 
going  down  to  it  we  found  it 
quite  dead.  We  carried  it 
home  and  skinned  it,  leaving 
the  shin-bones  in  the  skin.  My 
old  coolie  no  doubt  very  much 
exaggerated  the  distance  of  the 
shot,  as  it  soon  grew  from  the 
original  250  yards  or  there- 
abouts to  several  li — nay,  even 
a  few  miles;  and  I  had  the 
gratification  of  seeing  my  at- 
titude, both  in  squatting  and 
in  the  act  of  aiming,  in  fact 
the  whole  performance,  being 
graphically  reproduced  to  an 
admiring  audience  of  rustics, 
who  kept  shouting  with  delight. 


Another  day  I  was  fortunate 
in  getting  two  yellow-throated 
goral,  which  are  also  rather 
rare.  As  on  returning  to 
England  I  found  there  was 
no  specimen  in  the  Natural 
History  Museum,  I  presented 
one  of  my  own. 

Evidently  people  do  not  often 
shoot  them  up  where  we  were ; 
of  course  Europeans  never,  as 
no  European  sportsmen  visit 
this  spot.  When  the  villagers 
heard  that  my  coolies  were 
carrying  these  two  little 
Chinese  chamois  home,  they 
crowded  out  to  meet  us,  and 
expressed  great  admiration  at 
the  rifle,  which  I  graciously 
permitted  them  to  inspect. 

My  barometer  at  the  last 
place  we  stopped  at,  Quam  Pau, 
registered  4800  feet,  and  the 
highest  pass  we  crossed  to  come 
back  was  5800  feet  above  the 
sea,  so  no  wonder  it  was  cold 
in  the  middle  of  winter. 

We  got  back  to  Ichang  on 
28th  January,  or  twenty-five 
days'  trip,  the  whole  trip  hav- 
ing cost  £20,  and  our  bag  of 
105  head,  including  Sclater's 
muntjac,  Ichang  tufted  deer, 
yellow  -  throated  goral,  Swin- 
hoe's  hare,  reeves,  golden, 
pukras,  and  common  pheasant, 
quail,  and  pigeon. 
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THREE  days  after,  a  joyous 
sun-scorched  band  of  the  village 
children,  all  the  care  of  the 
world  unknown  to  them, — dear 
hearts  !  —  pattered  with  bare 
feet  behind  a  barouche  which 
had  never  once  previously 
emerged  from  the  coach-house 
of  the  Schawfield  mansion  since 
the  days  of  the  late  Sir  George. 
It  might  have  been  the  golden 
chariot  of  Mumford's  Circus  by 
the  interest  it  awakened  as  it 
made  its  way  without  an  occu- 
pant except  its  driver  towards 
Fancy  Farm,  whose  yard  had 
never  seen  a  carriage  with 
the  family  crest  before.  The 
children  cheered,  and  Captain 
Cutlass,  suddenly  appearing, 
helped  them  at  the  cheering, 
"  with  one  more  for  bare  young 
legs  and  good  old  walking ! " 
The  lad  who  drove  looked  un- 
easily self-conscious,  as  a  lad 
might  very  well  do  who  had 
not  previously  been  charioteer 
for  anything  more  glorious  than 
a  timber- jonker,  and  flicked  in 
his  rear  when  he  felt  the  slight- 
est jerk  upon  the  springs,  and 
heard  the  shouts  of  "  Whip 
behind  ! "  from  envious  young- 
sters who  were  pushed  away 
by  older  ones  from  the  joy  of 
hanging  on. 

"  Losh  !  is  the  Captain  takin' 
to  a  carriage  ?  "  cried  the  village 
in  a  tone  of  apprehension ;  he 
had  so  long  appeared  ameng 
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them  otherwise  that  the  notion 
of  his  separation  from  a  saddle- 
horse  was  painful  to  contem- 
plate, like  a  centaur  cut  in 
two. 

A  week  or  two  more  and 
Peter  Powrie  was  restored  to 
the  grateful  arms  of  his  lady ; 
he  came  from  Fife  with  the 
champion  Dandie  Dinmont, 
whereof,  it  appeared,  Miss 
Norah  Grant  was  now  the 
owner,  and  he  was  to  spend 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  driving 
Miss  Amelia,  who  thus  got  the 
darling  wish  of  her  life.  Her 
happiness  was  only  slightly 
clouded  by  the  fact  that  Captain 
Cutlass  all  his  days  refused  to 
share  it. 

Watty  Fraser  and  the 
heathen  people  of  the  Wynd 
were  the  only  ones  who  regret- 
ted the  innovation ;  the  sentinel 
Jock  could  make  no  pretence 
at  holding  the  fort  against  a 
carriage,  and  when  Penelope 
learned  that  this  last  redoubt 
of  the  very  poor  was  forced  by 
a  contingency  she  had  not 
anticipated,  she  almost  rued 
her  share  in  the  expansion  of 
life  in  Fancy  Farm.  She 
availed  herself,  however,  of 
Miss  Amelia's  longer  absences 
by  going  to  the  kitchen  to  be 
rebuffed  at  first  by  a  codk 
whose  art  had  long  been  laps- 
ing from  desuetude  because  of 
the  baronet's  indifference  to  a 
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Good  Table,  but  soon,  by  cunning 
wiles,  to  rouse  again  the  spirit 
of  art,  which,  in  cookery  as  in 
painting  or  in  poetry,  must  be 
kept  from  sleeping  by  applause. 
Cook  and  Pen,  between  them, 
fashioned  dinners  which  defied 
the  culinary  theories  of  Captain 
Cutlass.  He  blinked  at  mysteri- 
ous and  chromatic  dishes. 
"  Astounding  !"  he  exclaimed; 
"  I  wish  I  weren't  really 
hungry,  and  I'd  try  them ; 
please  pass  me  the  bread  again, 
Reggy."  But  no  more  lectures 
on  the  simple  life  of  the  seaman 
and  the  forester,  since  fancy 
food  it  seemed  was  a  taste  of 
Pen's. 

There  was  even  a  grand 
party  ! — a  diversion  which  had 
not  disturbed  the  calm  routine 
of  Fancy  Farm  since  the  death 
of  Lady  Jean.  Norah  shone, 
magnificent  and  commanding, 
all  her  jewels  on.  She  took 
her  company  in  her  hands,  and 
played  their  happiest  notes  as 
if  they  were  an  instrument  of 
strings — a  singularly  cheerful 
evening  !  The  women  seemed 
so  tender  and  so  sane,  the  men 
so  witty  and  so  humanly  fra- 
ternal. Sir  Andrew  thought 
the  time  on  a  ceremonious 
dinner  well  expended  if  it  took 
the  stilts  from  people,  and 
showed  his  cousin  to  such  great 
advantage.  Never  had  he  seen 
her  look  the  same  before,  serene 
and  regal,  all  the  more  conspicu- 
ous against  the  foil  provided  by 
Penelope,  unreasonably  quiet 
and  self -effaced.  He  rallied  all 
his  social  charms  that  night,  to 
the  support  of  Norah ;  he  was 
the  best  of  hosts,  and  his  courtly 
graces  to  the  golden  ones,  the 
Brooks  and  Bes wicks,  made  his 
happy  aunt  relinquish  the  last 


of  those  vague  unrests  aroused 
by  the  incidents  of  that  Satur- 
day when  her  nephew  and 
Penelope  came  riding  up  the 
street  together.  Who  could 
think  that  there  could  ever  be 
anything  between  Sir  Andrew 
Schaw  and  the  parson's  daugh- 
ter? 

"Now,  Andy,  you  see  how 
nice  a  dinner-party  may  be, 
if  one  goes  about  it  sensibly," 
she  said  to  him  with  a  smack 
of  satisfaction  when  the  com- 
pany had  dispersed.  "  Every- 
thing went  off  so  beautifully,  and 
I  never  saw  you  more  like  my 
idea  of  Sir  Andrew  Schaw." 

"  Oh,  parties  clearly  have 
their  place  in  the  puzzling 
scheme  of  things,"  he  admitted. 
"  I  got  as  close  to  the  heart  of 
Mr  Beswick  to-night  as  if  he 
had  been  a  ploughman,  and  we 
were  sitting  on  a  dyke  together 
sharing  the  same  tobacco. 
There's  a  lot  to  be  said  for  a 
glass  of  wine.  I'm  glad  you're 
pleased,  aunt,  but  indeed  you 
owe  me  no  gratitude :  if  the 
God  of  things-as-they-should- 
be  is  appeased,  we  have  to 
thank  Penelope." 

Luckily  for  her  peace  of 
mind  the  last  phrase  failed  to 
penetrate  Aunt  Amelia ;  she 
went  off  to  bed  elated.  The 
night  wind  breathed  outside 
among  the  trees ;  it  bore  in  its 
louder  flaws,  diminuendo,  sounds 
of  rolling  carriages,  passing 
into  distance  over  devious  ways; 
Sir  Andrew,  Norah,  Pen,  and 
Maurice  gathered  round  the 
hearth  and  softly  laughed  at 
some  common  secret  under- 
standing. 

"Well,  madam,"  said  Sir 
Andrew  to  Penelope,  with  a 
deferential  bow,  "we  are  get- 
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ting  on  famously.  I  admit  I 
found  your  guests  exceedingly 
agreeable  and  entertaining. 
When  one  has  no  ulterior 
motives,  even  Mabel  Brooks  has 
a  certain  depth  of  soul  in  her." 

"Even  the  very  rich  are 
human,  Andy,"  said  his  cousin. 
"  There  are  times  when  they 
should  be  pitied,  they  are  so 
forlorn.  You  are  far  too  prone 
to  be  on  agreeable  terms  with 
every  class  except  your  own ; 
that's  very  narrow-minded." 

"  I  trust  I  comported  myself 
to  them  all  to-night  like  one 
with  as  much  good -will  as  I 
sincerely  felt  for  them?  But 
what  is  the  next  of  your  august 
behests  as  a  lady  of  rank  and 
wealth,  Penelope?" 

Pen  had  thrown  off  her  self- 
effacement  ;  she  answered  gaily, 
a  humorous  acceptance  of  the 
dignity  in  her  tone.  "I  want 
more  punctuality  at  meals,"  she 
said.  "  You  almost  spoiled  the 
soup,  Sir  Andrew.  It  upsets 
everything.  A  person  can  be 
unpunctual  and  irregular  only 
at  the  expense  of  other  people ; 
my  father  used  to  tell  us  it  was 
a  kind  of  theft." 

He  comically  knit  his  brows. 
"H'm!  There's  something  in 
it !  If  I  have  hitherto  failed 
in  this  respect,  it  was,  honestly, 
not  for  want  of  trying  to  do 
better.  I'm  afraid  those  minor 
virtues  are  a  gift,  like  a  head 
for  mathematics;  you  have  it 
or  you  have  'it  not.  I  must 
certainly  buy  a  watch ;  my  in- 
stinct for  the  exact  breakfast 
hour  is  not  what  it  used  to  be. 
And  I  hate  a  watch,  for  many 
reasons ;  I  spoiled  the  only  one 
I  ever  had  as  a  boy  by  using  it, 
in  fishing,  as  a  sinker.  But  I 
foresee,  in  the  possession  of  a 


watch,  a  lot  of  trouble ;  it's  got 
to  be  wound,  for  one  thing. 
More  than  that,  it  stamps  the 
owner  as  a  man  of  system,  par- 
celling off  the  day  and  its  duties 
in  a  way  that's  foreign  to  me. 
Confound  it,  Pen !  I  always 
just  do  what  I  like  and  when 
I  like  ! "  He  put  on  a  ludicrous 
air  of  protest. 

"That's  all  very  well  for 
gipsies,  but  I  could  never  think 
it  very  wise  or  right  in  a  gentle- 
man," said  Penelope,  the  loyal 
slave  of  the  everyday  duties. 
"All  the  good  work  of  the 
world  is  done  by  men  and 
women  who  know  the  value  of 
time." 

"You're  as  much  as  ever 
for  uniformity,  I  can  see,"  he 
answered,  shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders ;  "  but  as  Mistress  of  the 
Keys  you  shall  certainly  be 
obeyed." 

That  was  the  joke — Pene- 
lope, the  parson's  daughter,  for 
the  nonce  was  regent  queen  of 
Schawfield,  demure  and  self- 
effaced  so  far  as  any  open  in- 
dication of  her  office  went,  but 
actually  in  power  to  indulge 
her  theories,  and  command  re- 
sources, with  Miss  Norah  and 
Sir  Andrew  for  her  agents ! 
Had  Aunt  Amelia  known  by 
what  influence  she  had  got  her 
carriage,  how  dreadful  would 
have  been  her  indignation ! 

This  grand  caprice  had  oc- 
curred to  Captain  Cutlass  on 
the  day  they  rode  from  the 
moor  together,  inspired  by 
Penelope's  views  on  wealth  and 
her  confession  that  she  some- 
times longed  to  test  its  power. 
"  Look  here ! "  he  exclaimed 
impulsively,  after  pondering  on 
it  for  a  little;  "I've  a  great 
idea — you  shall  manage  Schaw- 
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field  for  a  month,  absolutely  ! 
You'll  be  Mistress  of  the  Keys 
in  everything  except  the  vested 
offices  of  Aunt  Amelia ;  you  can 
do  what  you  like,  and,  as  far  as 
my  bank  account  goes,  indulge 
yourself  in  pearls  if  you  find 
your  nature  cry  for  them." 

She  drew  herself  more  up- 
right on  the  saddle,  reddening 
furiously,  and  stared  at  him 
with  sudden  and  disquieting 
doubts ;  his  honest  face  was  lit 
with  boyish  fun.  "  My  dear !  " 
he  cried  ecstatically,  "  it  would 
be  splendid  !  splendid !  Ha  ! 
ha !  You'd  see  then  I  was 
right  about  the  stewardship, 
and  I'm  ready  to  swear  you 
wouldn't  want  the  pearls.  I 
ought  to  have  done  something 
of  the  kind  that  night  with 
good  Tom  Dunn,  you  know; 
as  it  was,  we  only  got  half 
the  possible  sport  of  that  es- 
capade." 

Despite  her  sense  of  humour, 
which  in  many  things  could  be 
as  active  as  his  own,  she  flatly 
refused  at  first  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  such  a  wild 
vagary.  "  It's  the  maddest  of 
ideas  !  "  she  exclaimed. 

"Well!  well!"  he  retorted 
heartily ;  "  isn't  that  the  beauty 
of  it?  And  it's  only  east  by 
nor'-east  of  dull  sanity;  if  I 
did  half  the  mad  things  I  am 
sometimes  tempted  to  do,  I'd 
put  the  ship  about  and  sail  for 
Atlantis,  where  the  folk  that 
sit  for  ever  singing  on  the 
sands  never  do  anything  like 
anybody  else." 

"  Nor  ah "  she  began. 

"  Norah  understands,"  he 
broke  in  hastily ;  "I  never 
devised  a  good  joke  yet  but 
Norah  wanted  a  hand  in  it. 
She'll  be  just  as  delighted  as 


myself  to  delegate  her  powers 
for  a  week  or  two." 

He  was  right,  too;  Norah 
entered  into  the  scheme  with 
the  liveliest  alacrity ;  swept 
away  the  last  objections  of 
Penelope,  and  stood  by  to 
watch  the  fun  to  which  she 
was  contributor  in  a  way  the 
author  never  once  suspected. 

"I  want  the  barouche  at 
Schawfield  House  brought 
out,"  was  the  first  demand  of 
the  regent  lady.  "It's  only 
proper  that  Sir  Andrew  Schaw 
should  have  a  carriage,  even  if 
it  is  only  to  prevent  his  guests 
from  awkward  adventures  in 
Mrs  Nish's  landau." 

"Who  that  has  ever  known 
the  glory  of  a  saddle  would 
want  to  sit  and  joggle  in  a 
wheeled  arm-chair  ?  "  he  asked, 
disappointed  at  her  selection. 

"  Your  aunt  has  wanted  the 
carriage  out  for  years,"  replied 
Penelope. 

"  She  has  never  once  said 
so,"  he  exclaimed  with  genuine 
surprise. 

"  No,  because  she  knows 
your  views  about  a  carriage; 
she  was  afraid  to  press  the 
matter.  I'm  afraid  of  noth- 
ing," but  she  glanced  at  Norah 
with  some  sign  of  perturbation, 
as  if  she  looked  for  her  support. 
"  And  then  I  want — I  want  a 
dog  for  Norah,  if  I  can  get  the 
one  she  fancies — the  champion 
Dandie  Dinmont." 

"Good  Lord!"  he  cried,  "I 
never  suspected  you  of  a  taste 
for  Dandie  Dinmonts,  Norah." 

"  It  has  been  the  guilty  pas- 
sion of  my  life,"  said  Norah. 
"You  are  so  wrapped  up  in 
your  own  fancies  that  you 
seldom  think  other  people  may 
have  fancies  too.  I'll  pay  my- 
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self  for  the  dog  if  we  can  get 
it,  Pen ;  it  needn't  come  from 
your  bank  account." 

"  If  we  can  get  the  dog  we 
can  get  Peter  Powrie  too  as 
coachman,"  proceeded  Pen 
with  nonchalance.  "  Of  course 
one  wants  a  good  driver  for 
one's  Aunt  Amelia.  I  was 
almost  thrown  out  of  a  lan- 
dau once  by  an  inexperienced 
amateur." 

He  smiled  at  the  reminisc- 
ence. "Mrs  Powrie  will  not 
thank  you  for  bringing  back 
her  Peter,"  he  suggested. 

"  I  think  I  know  Mrs  Powrie 
a  good  deal  better  than  that," 
replied  Penelope.  "It  is  only 
the  absent  Peter  she  is  angry 
with :  that's  a  woman's  way, 
and  I  feel  certain  she'll  be  glad 
to  share  his  fidelity  with  a 
well-bred  dog." 

"Very  well,  madam,"  he 
agreed.  "And  aprbs?  What 
next?" 

"I  insist  on  good  cooking," 
continued  Pen,  who  had  now 
entered  a  little  breathlessly 
into  the  spirit  of  domestic 
autocrat,  supported  by  the 
obvious  approval  of  Norah  and 
the  imperturbable  good-humour 
of  Captain  Cutlass.  "  I  think 
it  is  a  shame  to  spoil  a  good 
cook  by  not  giving  her  an 
opportunity  to  keep  up  her 
practice;  she  may  not  always 
be  at  Fancy  Farm,  you  know, 
and  all  other  houses  are  not  so 
easily  satisfied  as  this.  .  .  . 
And  I  want  a  dinner-party  to 
show  off  Norah  —  and  her 
pearls." 

"No  pearls  for  yourself?" 
asked  Captain  Cutlass,  smiling 
slyly. 

"  No.  Now  that  I  can  have 
them,  —  I  suppose,  —  I  don't 


seem  to  want  them.  Besides, 
I  can  see  them  better  on 
Norah." 

And  thus  by  a  playful  ac- 
ceptance of  the  situation  into 
which  his  whim  had  forced  her 
she  had  given  joy  to  Miss 
Amelia  and  Mrs  Powrie,  gave 
Norah  an  opportunity  she  had 
not  had  previously  to  show 
herself  at  her  best,  and  made 
a  great  success  of  the  dinner- 
party whose  component  parts 
were  now  scattered  to  the 
night. 

"  You  seem  to  have  thought 
of  everybody  except  yourself, 
so  far,"  said  the  baronet. 

"  Oh,  no  ! "  she  answered 
cheerfully,  "  I  have  thought  of 
myself  too,  and  sent  for  a 
dozen  of  the  very  latest 
novels." 

"And  not  a  single  poet!"  ex- 
claimed the  mocking  Maurice. 

"  Not  one  !  I'm  determined 
I  shan't  encourage  them.  I'll 
not  be  renegade  to  my  Gold- 
smith." 

"I'm  beat  to  understand 
how  you,  Pen,  with  a  head 
like  yours " 

"Thank  you  so  very  much, 
Mr  Maurice ! "  she  broke  in 
with  a  flicker  of  the  spitfire. 
"You  don't  expect  much  of  a 
head  of  any  kind  on  a  woman, 
do  you  ?  " 

"  I'm  beat  to  understand 
how  you  can  bear  to  waste 
your  time  on  such  trashy 
stories,"  he  persisted. 

"  I  can  easily  tell  you  why," 
she  said.  "  It's  because  they 
are  quite  untrue  to  life.  The 
good  men  in  them  are  always 
handsome,  brave,  chivalrous, 
and  true,  and  the  heroines  are 
always  beautiful  and  fortunate. 
The  bad  people  are  so  trans- 
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parently  wicked  that  they 
could  not  deceive  a  kitten,  and 
everything  ends  in  joy.  Real 
life  is  not  like  that,  but  it 
ought  to  be.  That's  why  com- 
mon people — like  myself — read 
common  novels.  They  get 
quite  enough  of  real  life  by 
living  it." 

Sir  Andrew  listened  with 
amusement,  but  brought  back 
the  conversation  to  the  subject 
of  its  opening.  "Most  of  the 
satisfaction  of  wealth,  I'm  told, 
is  in  the  power  it  gives  over 
other  people,"  he  remarked. 
"  As  your  guests  here,  we  can 
be  so  only  on  your  own  terms. 
Remember  you  are  absolute 
monarch." 

"  Then,"  said  Penelope 
quickly,  "I  am  not  going  to 
encourage  those  gipsies  who 
come  about  the  place.  Every 
tribe  that  comes  into  the  parish 
looks  upon  this  as  an  alms- 
house." 

"  There's  nothing  in  it !  "  he 
protested.  "To  give  them  a 
bone  occasionally  is  surely  not 
wrong ;  why,  it's  actually 
biblical ! " 

Penelope  was  firm, 
convictions,"  she 
"  And  I'm  taking 
your  word.  And  there  should 
be  no  excuses  for  men  like 
Paterson.  If  ho  had  not  been 
encouraged  by  you  he  might 
have  been  an  honest  workman, 
whose  wife  could  go  to  bed  at 
night  with  an  easy  mind.  I 
don't  believe  in  countenancing 
vagabonds." 

"I  always  loved  a  vaga- 
bond," said  Captain  Cutlass ; 
"I  don't  know  why." 

"So  do  I,  sometimes,  but 
they  are  a  luxury  Paterson's 
wife  can't  very  well  afford,  and 


"  I  have 
insisted, 
you  at 


she  has  told  me  all  about  him. 
Is  the  estate  all  mine?" 

"Certainly." 

"Then  I  insist  on  Mr 
Cattanach  taking  a  firmer 
hand  with  those  farmers  at 
Braleckan ;  they  are  shame- 
fully neglecting  their  dykes 
and  hedges.  When  it  was  not 
my  estate  " — she  laughed — "  I 
thought  it  very  picturesque, 
but  now  I  have  to  think  of  my 
successors,  and  hand  Schaw- 
field  down  to  them  in  as  good 
condition  as  when  I  got  it.  I 
think  I'll  plant  the  whole  brae- 
face  behind  the  mill  with 
timber." 

"  Haven't  the  money,  Pen  ; 
haven't  the  gelt  I "  said  Captain 
Cutlass,  shaking  his  head. 

"Yes,  you  have  —  in  that 
diamond  mine  that  paid  a 
dividend  the  other  day  for  the 
first  time,"  broke  in  Norah 
eagerly.  "Now's  the  time  to 
sell  out  of  it,  plant  trees,  as 
Pen  proposes,  and  watch  them 
grow.  Diamonds !  remember, 
Andy ;  you  can't  have  shares 
in  a  diamond  mine  and  hold 
the  views  you  do  on  diamonds 
with  any  consistency." 

He  threw  up  his  hands  in  a 
gesture  of  surrender. 

"  There  is  another  thing," 
said  Penelope,  bracing  herself 
to  a  greater  effort.  "  I  think 
everyone  should  earn  his  or  her 

living  somehow,  and " 

"Why,  Pen!  I  do,  surely. 
It  takes  a  good  deal  of  my 
time  to  qualify  the  excessive 
zeal  of  Mr  Cattanach,  and  keep 
an  eye  on  my  cattle." 

"  You  do,  Sir  Andrew,  and 
I'll — I'll  allow  you  a  modest 
salary.  So  does  Norah  ;  so  do 

I,  but — but  Mr  Maurice " 

She  broke  down  here,  appar- 
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ently  appalled  at  her  own  tem- 
erity. 

Maurice  reddened,  herthought 
had  come  to  him  even  before 
she  gave  it  halting  expression. 
"  There's  the  new  book,  you 
know,"  he  suggested,  with  a 
smile,  and  his  good -humour 
restored  her  courage. 

"I  am  speaking  of  real  work," 
said  Pen.  "  Work  people  want. 
Does  one  make  a  living  from 
poetry  ?  " 

"  *  Harebell  and  Honey  '  cost 
me  exactly  £70  to  publish,"  he 
informed  her.  "  If  I  made  any- 
thing off  poetry  I  should  be 
sure  there  was  something  very 
far  wrong  with  it." 

"  Then,"  she  pursued,  with 
relentless  logic,  "  you  don't  even 
pretend  to  try  to  earn  your 
living?" 


"  I  don't,"  he  admitted  quite 
amiably.  "I  take  a  remote 
half-yearly  interest  in  a  busi- 
ness established  more  than  half 
a  century  ago  by  my  people, 
and  it  seems  to  prosper  very 
agreeably  in  my  absence.  You 
have  heard  of  the  shipbuilders 
Maurice  ?  " 

A  delighted  smile  irradiated 
Pen's  face.  "  Oh  !  "  she  ex- 
claimed, "  I  didn't  know  you 
were  a  shipbuilder.  That  makes 
a  difference.  But  if  I  were  a 
shipbuilder,  I  would  think  it  so 
splendidly  poetical  that  I  would 
never  dream  of  bothering  with 
make-believe  poetry  at  all.  I 
thought  you  did  nothing  else  !  " 

Maurice  flushed  a  little  under 
the  mildly  satiric  eye  of  JSTorah; 
in  truth,  he  practically  did  no- 
thing else. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


Pen  would  have  ceased  to  be 
queen  regent  for  the  farceur  in 
a  week  were  it  not  for  Norah's 
ingenuity  and  delight  in  think- 
ing out  a  hundred  ways  in 
which  the  pleasantry  might 
confer  some  benefit  either  on 
Sir  Andrew  or  on  Schawfield. 
The  two  of  them  conspired  with 
Justice  (truer  friend  to  the 
world  than  Tolerance,  Sir  An- 
drew's favourite) ;  in  a  fortnight 
they  had,  between  them,  estab- 
lished a  regime  in  Fancy  Farm 
where  all  things  went  like 
clockwork,  and  where  fads 
were  stringently  discouraged. 
Aunt  Amelia  couldn't  under- 
stand it :  "  I'm  sure  that 
Andy's  going  to  be  ill,"  she 
wailed,  "  he  grows  so  sensible." 
Indeed  he  played  his  part  in 
the  joke  with  honesty ;  smoth- 


ering many  an  inspiration 
which  would  make  the  prank 
more  laughably  ingenious,  re- 
linquishing that  moral  domina- 
tion which  is  sometimes  found 
in  the  tenderest  men ;  for  the 
nonce  a  pattern  of  conformity 
and  regular  ways. 

Norah,  abandoned  by  her 
aunt  to  the  vulgar  claims  upon 
manorial  ladies,  induced  Pene- 
lope to  go  with  her  one  day 
among  the  tenements,  while 
Miss  Amelia  swept  magnifi- 
cently away  on  more  stately 
social  rounds,  of  which  she 
compassed  many  in  the  first 
few  weeks  of  her  barouche. 
They  even  defied  the  gander : 
"  Get  away,  you  stupid  goose  !  " 
cried  the  fearless  Pen,  con- 
temptuously ;  the  savage  wynds 
revealed  themselves  as  after  alj 
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hum-drumly  like  to  cither  places 
where  the  mission  flag  of  Miss 
Amelia  waved :  the  native 
tribes  proved  friendly.  Watty 
Fraser,  coaxed  from  his  shy- 
ness, played  them  "  Clean 
Pease  Straw"  and  "The 
Smith's  a  Gallant  Fireman," 
to  show  from  what  celestial 
heights  Italian  music  had  de- 
generated. "  They  havena  the 
snap,  them  foreign  fellows,  and 
the  snap's  the  main  thing.  I 
canna  stand  them  gliding 
capers."  "And  quite  right 
too  ! "  said  Pen ;  "  the  snap  goes 
best  with  the  Scottish  climate." 
"Stop,  you!"  said  Watty, 
screwing  up  a  peg,  "  and  I  will 
give  you  a  splendid  one  of  my 
own  contrivance !  I  was  think- 
ing for  to  call  it l  Lady  Norah  ' ' 
— whereon  that  lady  blushed 
tremendously,  and  Pen  was 
very  sly. 

Norah  sat  amazed  at  the 
art  with  which  her  friend  set 
people  at  their  ease.  'Twas 
not  an  art,  in  truth,  but  an 
effluence  from  an  artless  nature 
that  disarmed  suspicion  and 
dispelled  alarms  by  sheer  sim- 
plicity. Pen,  above  all,  could 
restrain  the  roving,  curious  eye 
that  breeds  dislike  in  humble 
dwellings,  and  be  oblivious  t® 
dirty  jaw-boxes  and — in  Pater- 
son's — to  pots  of  salmon -roe, 
at  which  Sir  Andrew  always 
laughed  as  a  harmless  super- 
stition of  illicit  anglers.  She 
would  lean,  to  the  manner 
born,  on  counters,  marvellously 
learned  in  unbleached  cottons 
and  the  cost  of  remnant  wool- 
lens; sheep -dips,  saddlery,  po- 
tatoes, smoothing-irons,  cheap 
baker's  "dumpies";  loin,  hough, 
and  entrails;  or  balance  on  a 
kitchen  -  dresser,  telling  all 


about  herself  and  her  sisters 
in  the  manse,  showing  herself 
most  humorously  experienced 
in  economic  household  make- 
shifts, hard  times,  the  making- 
down  of  garments,  old-fashioned 
cures,  half  superstitious,  for 
children's  ailments.  In  half 
an  hour  she  could  be  further 
into  the  confidence  of  the  folk 
than  Aunt  Amelia  could  have 
been  in  a  hundred  years,  and 
all  without  a  single  conscious 
effort. 

"  How  do  you  do  it  ?  "  Norah 
asked  her  enviously.  "  I  have 
never  seen  that  woman  so 
genial  and  unreserved  before." 

"  Have  you  not  ?  "  said  Pen, 
surprised.  "  She  seemed  to  me 
very  natural." 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but 
they  trust  you,"  said  Norah. 
"  With  us — with  Aunt  Amelia 
and  me — there's  always  some 
aloofness,  some  acting  of  a 
part.  They  speak  to  you  in 
a  different  accent  almost." 

"Perhaps  you  unconsciously 
act  a  part  to  them,"  suggested 
Pen.  "There's  nothing  they 
discover  sooner.  I  have  no 
necessity  to  seem  but  what  I 
am  with  them ;  I  know  them, 
and  I  like  them ;  they  remind 
me  of  my  mother.  She  had 
been  a  servant-maid  when  my 
father  met  her  first — one  of  the 
class  to  whom  rich  people  leave 
the  beautiful  art  of  domesticity, 
the  first,  the  highest.  It  was 
sometimes  pretty  tight  with  us 
in  the  manse;  you  have  no 
idea  of  the  grandeur  and  hos- 
pitality expected  off  a  stipend 
less  than  a  blacksmith's  earn- 
ings !  But  my  mother  pulled 
us  through.  Father  philo- 
sophised, but  she  did  better; 
turned  garments  outside 
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She  didn't  know  much 
about  poetry,  except  the  Psalms 
and  a  song  or  two.  She  taught 
us  to  love  the  humble,  though 
I'm  not  a  bit  humble  myself, 
and  prefer  the  shy  and  quiet, 
though  I  happen  to  be  neither. 
I  learned  from  Miss  Skene  how 
stupidly  the  rich  may  think 
about  the  poor,  who  have 
sentiment  and  pride,  and  many 
compensations,  just  like  other 
people.  The  one  thing  you 
must  never  do  is  to  pity 
them." 

"  Surely  for  what  they  miss 
of  beauty  in  the  world  ?  "  said 
Norah. 

"  Lord  bless  me,  no ! "  cried 
Pen.  "  Not  that  !  Do  you 
imagine  God's  unfair  ?  Do 
you  think  all  the  sweetness  of 
the  world,  the  hopes,  dreams, 
gaiety,  are  only  for  the  well- 
to-do?  There's  not  a  tinker 
on  the  road  but  has  his  mo- 
ment. *  People  like  you,'  I 
told  Miss  Skene  once,  *  never 
really  see  the  poor,  but  only 
yourselves  in  the  places  of  the 
poor.  You  credit  them  with 
privations  and  discontents  you 
would  feel  yourself  in  their 
position.  They're  really  just 
about  as  happy  as  yourself. 
And  at  times  as  sad.  Their 
real  sufferings  you  are  not 
likely  to  hear  anything  at  all 
about.' " 

"  Then  we  should  leave  them 
as  they  are  ?  "  said  Norah,  cun- 
ningly political. 

"No,"  said  Pen.  "You 
can't.  They  can  no  more  re- 
main what  they  are  than  you 
can ;  they  must  move.  They 
don't  want  pity,  which  is  often 
quite  misplaced,  but  you,  to  be 
really  happy,  must  be  generous 
to  them.  No,  not  generous,  I 


mean  just.  Whether  they're 
at  their  ease  with  you  or  not 
depends  upon  yourself.  I 
know,  because  my  people  have 
been  always  sharing  trouble, 
and  fun,  and  soup  with  people 
I  can  never  look  upon  but  with 
affection.  Most  folk  change 
their  friends  when  they  change 
their  clothes.  If  they  rise  in 
the  world  they  can  find  a  thou- 
sand very  plausible  reasons  for 
throwing  off  their  old  acquaint- 
ances. I  hope  I  should  never 
do  that.  I  like  to  make  new 
friends,  but  I'd  rather  not 
make  them  at  all  if  it  meant 
I  was  to  turn  my  back  on  old 
ones.  I  hope  that  if  I  came 
into  a  great  fortune  to-morrow 
I  should  feel  none  the  less  at 
home  in  a  but-and-beu." 

"I'm  sure  there's  not  the 
slightest  fear  of  it,"  said  Norah 
warmly.  "  You  have  as  great 
a  genius  for  fidelity  as  Andy. 
It  extends  even  to  some  trivial 
songs  which  I'm  sure  you  can 
only  tolerate  because  you  knew 
them  when  a  child." 

Pen  laughed.  "  That's  so  !  " 
she  admitted.  "  Ought  I  to 
turn  my  back  on  them  now 
that  you  have  taught  me  to 
love  Schubert  'and  them  glid- 
ing capers '  ?  The  trivial  songs 
are  not  trivial  to  me  at  all ; 
they  bring  back  the  past  like  a 
perfume,  and  they  let  me  play 
again  with  a  little  girl  who 
was  Penelope  Colquhoun." 

"Another  phase  of  the 
pathetic  fallacy  !  "  said  Norah 
mischievously. 

"What's  that?"  asked  Pen, 
who  was  never  ashamed  to 
show  her  ignorance. 

"You  should  never  bring 
your  own  joys  or  your  own 
griefs  to  the  appreciation  of 
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nature  or  art ;  they  should  be 
loved  for  themselves  alone." 

"Good  gracious,  that  seems 
awful  nonsense !  One  can't 
love  anything  for  itself  alone. 
Even  a  baby  likes  the  daylight 
just  because  its  brains  recall 
the  dark.  I  defy  you  to  look 
at  anything  or  listen  to  any 
song  in  that  inhuman  abstract 
way.  Everything  is  shaped  by 
our  experience.  A  song  has 
two  tunes — one  that  was  made 
by  the  composer,  another  you 
make  for  yourself,  that  has  no 
notes  to  it,  but  is  full  of  sad 
or  happy  things  remembered, 
which  nobody  could  understand 
except  yotirself." 

Penelope  did  not  require  to 
have  authority  as  Mistress  of 
the  Keys  to  find  her  way  to 
the  homes  in  Schawfield  vil- 
lage; long  before  that  prank 
had  come  to  the  freakish  brain 
of  Captain  Cutlass  she  had 
made  acquaintance  with  the 
people — in  the  shops  and  in 
the  fields  and  at  the  wells, 
where  they  emptied  stoups  and 
waited  to  fill  them  up  again 
for  the  chance  of  a  palaver. 
And  wherever  there  was  a 
child  she  knew  the  passport  to 
its  mother's  hearth  if  she  had 
wanted  there.  But  there 
were  no  bairns  —  more's  the 
pity !  in  the  house  of  Mr  Bir- 
rell,  and  as  yet  she  had  not 
drunk  from  the  Pekin  teapot. 
Norah  baulked  at  an  introduc- 
tion there,  doubtless  for  private 
reasons. 

Pen  suddenly  suspected 
something  of  the  kind,  and  as 
usual  did  not  beat  about  the 
bush.  "I'd  like  to  meet  Miss 
Birrell,"  she  said ;  "  she  seems 
to  be  the  one  outstanding 
female  personality  in  Schaw- 


field. It's  always  her  the 
other  women  quote.  Can't  we 
call  on  her  this  afternoon  ?  " 

"Of  course,"  said  Norah. 
"  You'd  have  met  her  long  ago 
if  you  hadn't  your  Radical 
scruples  about  going  round  in 
state  with  Aunt  Amelia.  I'm 
certain  that  she's  dying  to 
make  your  acquaintance,  for 
she  doesn't  say  so.  And  you 
must  be  sure  to  like  her  tea- 
pot." 

"If  I  do,  I'll  say  so,"  an- 
swered Pen.  "  If  I  don't,  I  can 
praise  her  tea  at  least,  for 
there  I'm  not  particular  if  it 
happens  to  be  reasonably 
warm." 

The  day  was  sultry,  and  the 
world  lay  panting  all  the  fer- 
vent afternoon.  A  landrail  in 
the  field  behind  the  village 
kept  continuously  craik-craik- 
ing,  like  a  salmon  reel — voice, 
it  might  seem,  of  the  parched 
earth ;  no  other  note  was  aud- 
ible. Jock  Fraser  waddled 
from  his  post  and  sought  the 
Midtown  Burn,  now  withered 
in  its  courses,  stood  in  the  sur- 
viving tiny  pools  and  cooled 
his  scaly  legs.  Across  the 
street  skipped  Wyse  the  sad- 
dler, from  the  licensed  grocer's, 
dangling  a  bottle,  frank  and 
honest,  from  a  string  about  its 
neck,  suggesting  oil,  but  really 
the  receptacle  for  beer,  good 
cooling  beer.  A  street  of  win- 
dows with  the  blinds  all  down  : 
happy  the  people  in  the  mass- 
ive, vault -like  lower  dwellings 
of  the  tenements  and  wynds ! 

Miss  Birrell  welcomed  her 
visitors  with  effusion,  in  a 
room  that  won  its  way  at  once 
to  the  heart  of  Pen,  with  its 
dark  mahogany,  its  shining 
cupboards,  and  its  flowery 
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chintz.  "  And  this  is  Miss 
Colquhoun  ! "  she  said,  looking 
up  with  kindly  penetrating 
eyes  at  the  face  of  Pen,  whose 
own  had  always  a  communic- 
able and  appealing  .candour. 
"I  have  looked  at  you  often  in 
the  kirk,  Miss  Colquhoun,  and 
thought  to  mysel',  What  a 
bonny  lassie !  What  did  you 
think  of  yon  young  minister 
from  Perth  on  Sabbath? 
Birds  !  Birds,  and  the  wisdom 
o'  them,  and  the  fruitful  sum- 
mer breezes!  Lord  bless  my 
heart!  fancy  a  young  man 
coming  here  from  Perth  to 
tell  us  about  birds  and  summer 
breezes !  As  I  said  to  my 
brother  James,  'What  have 
birds  and  summer  breezes 
got  to  do  wi'  the  blessed 
gospel?'  Faith,  we've  had 
more  than  our  share  o'  the 
summer  breeze  this  fortnight ; 
now  that  my  blanket  -  wash- 
ing's by,  I'm  sure  the  country 
would  be  nane  the  waur  o' 
rain." 

"You're  always  the  busy 
woman,  Miss  Birrell ! "  said 
Norah,  fanning  herself  with  a 
1  Missionary  Record '  which 
the  lawyer's  sister  always  cher- 
ished for  the  sake  of  Jimmy 
Chalmers  of  New  Guinea. 
"  Do  you  never  take  a  rest  at 
all?"' 

"There's  no  rest  for  the 
wicked,  Miss  Norah,"  answered 
'Tilda  cheerfully,  searching  for 
the  best  spoons  in  the  cup- 
board, bringing  forth  the  Pekin 
teapot.  "There's  no  rest  for 
the  wicked  ;  we  have  Scripture 
sanction  for  it,  and  there's  sel- 
dom any  rest  for  the  like  o'  me, 
that's  only  middlin'  good.  I'm 
aye  thinking  that  when  I  die, 
it'll  just  be  my  ordinar  luck  if 


the  resurrection  doesna  happen 
on  the  morn's  mornin'." 

Pen  laughed,  and  felt  a  curi- 
ous gush  of  liking  for  the  little 
woman  who  reminded  her  im- 
mediately of  her  mother.  "I 
wouldn't  think  of  that  at  all, 
if  I  were  you,  Miss  Birrell ; 
it  would  give  any  one  the 
blues." 

"It  does,  but  there's  a  cure 
for  the  blues,"  said  'Tilda 
blythly,  measuring  the  tea  from 
a  lacquer  caddy. 

"  In  Buchan  ?  "  suggested 
Pen,  who  had  found  that  amaz- 
ing medical  vade  -  mecum  in 
every  other  house  in  Schaw- 
field  village. 

"  No,  nor  Buchan !  In  the 
Bible— thirtieth  Psalm,"  replied 
Miss  Birrell.  "  And  how's  your 
aunt,  Miss  Norah  ?  " 

"  She's  fine  !  "  said  Norah. 

"We  haven't  seen  much  of 
her  of  late  since  she  took  to 
carriage  exercise.  A  carriage 
must  be  a  great  convenience." 

"  So  Pen  decided,"  answered 
Norah.  "Sir  Andrew  would 
let  the  old  barouche  lie  rotting 
for  another  generation  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  Pen." 

A  host  of  eager  questions 
cried  in  the  mind  of  'Tilda,  but 
she  held  her  tongue,  and  while 
the  Pekin  teapot  plyed,  Pene- 
lope realised  that  the  air  of  the 
afternoon  had  suddenly  become 
a  little  chilly  in  the  room,  how- 
ever it  might  be  outside.  Miss 
Birrell  seemed  watchful,  and 
the  mood  of  fun  was  clean  de- 
parted for  the  moment.  When 
she  thought  herself  unobserved 
she  scanned  the  stranger  closely 
over  her  tea-cup  edge,  or  under 
cover  of  a  flourish  of  the  cookies. 
She  was  looking  for  those  faint 
airs  that  in  woman  the  jealous 
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decern  so  rapidly — an  accent  of 
self-complacency,  a  trivial  boast, 
a  disparaging  droop  of  the  eye- 
lids, vanity  about  a  neat  shoe 
or  a  well-fitting  pair  of  gloves ; 
a  saint  could  not  have  come 
more  creditably  through  the 
scrutiny  than  the  unconscious 
Pen,  who  admired  the  Pekin 
teapot  and  showed  it  in  her 
manner  without  a  word,  the 
subtlest  kind  of  flattery  for  a 
lady  like  'Tilda  Birrell. 

"I  see,"  said  their  hostess  in 
a  little,  having  brooded  darkly, 
"that  you  have  gotten  Peter 
Powrie  back.  His  wife's  quite 
new-fangled  wi'  him.  They  go 
for  a  walk  in  the  forest  on  the 
week-days.  Did  you  ever !  " 

Pen  looked  puzzled. 

"  Men  never  walk  with  their 
wives  on  week-days,"  Norah 
explained  to  her,  twinkling. 
"  It's  a  solemn  rite  reserved  for 
Sundays.  But  I'm  afraid  it's 
not  so  much  for  the  company 
of  his  wife  as  for  the  welfare  of 
my  Dandie  Dinmont.  Peter 
walks  at  any  time.  He's  mar- 
ried far  too  long  for  maudlin 
sentiment." 

"  Coming  on  thirty  years," 
said  'Tilda.  "  It  was  the  time 
when  women  wore  the  dolmans. 
A  fine  big  breezy  fellow  he  was 
thought — I  suppose  because  he 
was  always  blowing.  If  you 
took  his  word  for't,  there  was 
only  one  man  knew  the  breed 
of  a  dog  in  Scotland,  and  his 
name  was  Peter  Powrie.  And 
I'll  allow  he  did  know  dogs. 
Women,  too,  he  couldn't  have 
got  a  better  wife  than  Aggy 
Cameron — poor  long-suffering 
lass !  He  was  so  daft  about 
her,  she  could  lead  him  round 
the  country  with  a  cobweb, — 
that's  the  way  with  men  before 


ye  marry  them."  She  saw  a 
smile  on  Norah's  face,  and 
laughed  herself.  "  I'm  not 
pretending,  mind,  that  that's 
the  way  I'm  single ;  no  indeed  ! 
I  would  be  glad  to  do  the  lead- 
ing wi'  a  rope,  and  risk  the 
hanging  o'  mysel'  at  the  end 
o't.  Peter  Powrie  was  a  dis- 
appointing husband  for  a  while, 
but  we  all  have  our  own  bit 
failings,  and  I'm  glad  to  see 
him  back.  It's  real  consider- 
ate o'  Sir  Andrew." 

Norah,  with  a  gesture  of  her 
teacup,  indicated  Pen.  "  There 
again,  Miss  Birrell,  the  fairy 
godmother !  Mrs  Powrie  might 
never  have  had  her  man  re- 
stored to  her,  nor  I  be  owner 
of  the  darlingest  of  dogs,  if  it 
weren't  for  the  magic  powers 
of  Miss  Colquhoun." 

"  In — deed  ! "  exclaimed  Miss 
Birrell,  bewildered  and  astrin- 
gent :  Pen  wondered  why.  It 
seemed  to  her,  on  reflection, 
that  the  lawyer's  sister  did  not 
like  her. 

"  And  have  you  heard,"  asked 
Norah,  patting  the  teapot-lid, 
as  she  used  to  do  when  she 
visited  the  parlour  of  Miss 
Birrell  as  a  child,  "  that  Pater- 
son  isn't  to  be  a  poacher  any 
longer?" 

"  In  the  name  of  fortune ! 
what's  the  matter  wi'  him?" 
asked  Miss  Birrell,  recovering. 

"  He's  going  to  Mr  Beswick's 
as  a  gamekeeper." 

"  Well  done,  Mr  Beswick  !  " 
cried  Miss  Birrell,  delighted. 
"I  could  have  told  him  long 
ago  there  was  never  a  cheaper 
way  to  cure  a  poacher,  and  he 
couldn't  get  a  better  man  for 
the  job  than  Paterson.  He 
swears  and  he  drinks,  he 
poaches  and  he  loafs,  and  they 
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even  say  he  beat  his  wife  once, 
but  there's  not  a  word  against 
his  moral  character." 

"  Beat  his  wife  ! "  said  Norah. 
"  Shocking  !  I  never  heard  of 
that." 

"Perhaps  she  needed  it," 
suggested  Pen  calmly.  "  I 
have  often  thought  there  are 
wives  to  whom  a  beating — not 
too  hard  but  noisy — would  do 
a  great  deal  of  good." 

Miss  Birrell  looked  at  her 
with  something  like  admira- 
tion. "  Fancy  you  saying 
that ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  I 
could  never  have  the  daring  to 
admit  it,  but  I've  often  thought 
it." 

"Every  woman  thinks  it 
sometimes.  Of  course  I  would 
never  say  so  to  a  man,  for  it 
isn't  every  man  who's  qualified 
to  use  the  power,  and  perhaps 
on  the  whole  it's  better  to  let 
men  stick  by  their  idea  that  it's 
chivalry  to  let  a  wife  go  utterly 
astray  for  the  want  of  a  little 
mild  correction.  All  the  same, 
it's  as  logical  to  whip  a  foolish 
wife  as  to  whip  a  foolish  child. 
And  I  know  the  wife  of  Pater- 
son." 

"  There  are  faults  on  both 
sides,"  admitted  'Tilda,  her 
favourite  summing-up  of  such 
situations.  "  One  night  he 
came  home  none  the  better  for 
his  company,  and  she  was 
ready  for  him  in  the  morning, 
but  he  hurried  for  the  first 
word.  *  When  you  and  me 
were  married,  Kate,'  he  said, 
'  didn't  the  minister  make  us 
one ? '  'I  suppose  he  did,'  said 
Mrs  Paterson.  *  Then  let  me 
tell  you  this,'  said  Paterson, 
1  we  had  an  awfu'  skinfu'  yes- 
terday ! '  Another  time  the 
banker  saw  him  throwing  in 


his  hat  at  the  open  door  o'  his 
house,  and  waiting  on  the 
landing.  '  What  do  you  do 
that  for,  Paterson  ? '  asked  the 
banker.  '  If  the  hat  comes 
bungin'  oot  again,'  said  Pater- 
son, quite  joco,  *  I  ken  the 
weather's  ooorse  inside,  and 
bide  awa'  till  it  calms.  If  she 
keeps  it  in,  I  ken  she'll  be  glad 
to  see  me.'  There's  a  lot  o'  fun 
in  Hughy  Paterson  !  I'm  glad 
he's  going  to  settle  down ;  I 
suppose  it's  for  his  good,  poor 
man !  but  many  a  one'll  miss 
his  pranks,  forbye  his  part- 
ridges. It's  very  good  of  Mr 
Beswick  giving  him  the 
chance." 

"  Once  more,"  said  Norah 
triumphantly,  "  the  potent 
hand  of  the  fairy  godmother ! 
Sir  Andrew  got  Paterson  the 
situation  just  to  please  Pene- 
lope." 

This  time  there  was  no  mis- 
take about  the  jealousy  in  Miss 
Birrell's  eyes ;  even  Norah  saw 
it  with  amusement.  The  jollity 
of  their  hostess  fled  with  no 
returning;  her  manner  grew 
punctilious;  they  were  shown 
to  the  foot  of  the  stair  when 
they  departed  with  far  too 
ceremonious  professions  of  the 
pleasure  that  their  visit  had 
conferred,  and  not  too  ferv- 
ent invitations  to  repeat  it 
when  they  happened  to  have 
time.  'Tilda,  returning,  washed 
her  tea-things  furiously,  and 
snapped  the  cupboard  door  on 
the  Pekin  teapot  like  a  woman 
who  never  meant  to  bring  it 
out  again. 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of 
our  friend  Miss  Birrell  ?  "  asked 
Norah,  as  they  took  the  shady 
side  of  the  street  for  home, 
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threading  their  way  among  the 
hens. 

"  I  like  her,"  answered  Pen. 
"  She  isn't  dozing,  and  she  is 
herself.  I'm  not  surprised  one 
hears  so  much  about  her." 

"  I  like  her  too,"  said  Norah. 
"  Always  did,  though  she  treats 
me  like  a  child  new  out  of 
school.  I  don't  suppose  she  has 
noticed  that  my  hair's  been  up 
for  half  a  dozen  years.  Her 
idol's  Andy ;  I  thought  it  odd 
that  she  never  asked  for  him 
to-day." 


"  And  she's  a  very  good 
friend  of  yours,  I  notice,"  said 
Penelope. 

"  I  haven't  a  doubt  of  it. 
What  makes  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  Because  she  was  doing  her 
best  to  like  me  too,  for  your 
sake,  and  all  the  time  would 
rather  not." 

"  I  think  you're  wrong,"  said 
Norah  feebly.  It  was  the  very 
thought  that  a  moment  ago 
had  given  her  amusement  when 
she  watched  the  bewildered,  dis- 
approving face  of  'Tilda  Birrell. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


Captain  Cutlass,  with  his 
coat  off,  and  his  rolled-up  shirt- 
sleeves revealing  a  tatooed 
figure  of  a  dolphin  on  his  arm, 
came  sauntering  through  the 
shrubbery  from  the  kitchen 
garden,  found  the  girls  on  the 
verandah  fondling  the  Dandie 
Dinmont,  gave  a  sailor's  whoop 
for  salutation,  and  threw  him- 
self, exhausted,  in  a  chair.  He 
looked  at  them  with  envy : 
they  were  cool  as  mermaids, 
being  such  as  carry  about  with 
them  their  own  breeze,  and  he 
was  melting. 

"I  feel,"  said  he  to  Pen, 
"that  to-day,  at  least,  I've 
earned  my  living.  Humphrey 
and  I  have  spent  the  most 
arduous  afternoon  at  what  I 
begin  to  think  the  degrading 
task  of  sheuching  leeks.  Why 
should  Christian  men,  who  were 
meant  to  stand  upright,  squat 
on  their  hunkers  on  a  day  like 
this,  so  plainly  meant  for  swim- 
ming, and  prod  holes  in  the 
inoffensive  earth  for  the  sake 
of  a  wretched  weed  that  hap- 
pens to  be  esculent?" 


"Because  they  like  hotch- 
potch and  oockie-leekie,  I  sup- 
pose," said  Norah.  "  The  curse 
of  Eden  rather  spoiled  us  for 
a  diet  of  thistles.  But  you 
haven't  been  sheuching  leeks  ?  " 

"  So  to  speak,  my  dear :  you 
mustn't  be  so  literal.  Simply 
to  watch  old  Humphrey  doing 
so  was  quite  enough  to  make 
me  sweat.  But  I  stuck  man- 
fully to  the  noble,  dignified, 
and  essential  business  of  super- 
intendence, which  is  always 
highest  paid,  for  some  mys- 
terious reason  that  I  hope  to 
learn  in  heaven.  Meanwhile, 
mum's  the  word  !  let  us  still 
dissemble  and  pretend  that 
superintendence  calls  for  some 
peculiar  kind  of  genius.  Hum- 
phrey, poor  devil !  never  sus- 
pects the  truth  or  he'd  have 
thrown  a  dibble  at  me.  The 
fun  of  it  is  he  didn't  take  off 
his  coat  or  tuck  up  his  sleeves, 
and  yet  he  didn't  see  the  irony 
of  my  doing  it.  So  I  brought 
him  out  a  jug  of  beer;  if  the 
working  classes  don't  have  a 
sense  of  logic  they  have  an 
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excellent  capacity  for  beer.  I 
felt,  out  there,  thus  sharing  in 
the  travail  with  nature,  some- 
thing of  the  old  husbandman 
wrestling  with  the  stubborn 
glebe  for  my  existence ;  that 
I  was  a  good  man.  It  is  a 
reflection  singularly  soothing. 
I  might  have  been  busily  en- 
gaged in  squeezing  the  means 
for  a  sybarite  existence  from 
unhappy  tenantry ;  penalising 
poachers  by  making  them  do 
for  wages  what  they  loved  to  do 
for  fun;  turning  gipsies  away 
to  sorn  on  other  people  less  well 
able  than  myself  to  feed  them ; 
poking  my  way  into  village 
houses  where  I  wasn't  wanted. 
.  .  .  Oh,  Pen !  Pen !  are  you 
not  ashamed  of  your  position  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit !  "  she  answered, 
"  but  a  little  bored  by  it." 

He  assumed  a  look  of  appre- 
hension. "  You  mustn't  be 
bored  yet,"  he  said,  "I'm  just 
beginning  to  enjoy  myself. 
Mr  Birrell  and  Cattanach 
plainly  begin  to  think  there's 
hope  for  me  yet;  they  never 
suspect  that  my  concurrence 
with  all  they  think  good  busi- 
ness and  common-sense  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  temporarily 
I'm  another  person.  For  the 
first  time,  honestly,  in  ten 
years,  I  wish  I  hadn't  broken 
up  that  fiddle ;  there's  a  sense 
of  liberty  that's  only  to  be 
expressed  by  making  noises. 
The  jolly  thing  is  to  learn 
that,  after  all  this  time,  I 
find  it  quite  as  easy  to  be  a 
person  of  no  importance  as  a 
landed  gentleman;  it's  most 
consoling ! " 

"But  then  you  never  had 
many  of  the  habits  of  a  landed 
gentleman,"  Norah  reminded 
him. 


"  That's  so,"  he  agreed,  with 
pleasure.  "  Amn't  I  lucky  ?  I 
don't  have  any  habits  at  all, 
and  you  may  take  it  from  me 
that  that's  the  secret  of  an 
equable  and  contented  life. 
Never  contract  a  habit,  even 
a  good  one,  or  you  become  its 
slave." 

Penelope  put  up  her  chin, 
opened  her  mouth  and  shut  it 
again ;  he  saw  in  her  look  the 
hint  of  a  thought  suppressed. 

"Out  with  it,  ma'm!"  he 
ordered.  "  You  don't  agree 
with  me?" 

"  Not  having  any  habits  is  a 
habit  in  itself,"  she  remarked 
with  a  smile;  "and  it's  the 
worst  of  all,  for  nobody  knows 
when  they  have  you,  or  what 
you  may  do  next.  For  that 
reason  I'm  going  to  bring  our 
little  diversion  to  an  end.  Why 
not  make  Norah  play  the  part  ? 
She  could  do  it  ever  so  much 
better ;  indeed  all  the  ideas  are 
hers  to  start  with.  Oh,  you 
needn't  frown ;  you  know  they 
are !  I  find  I  don't  like  play- 
ing a  part,  in  a  joke,  even ;  it 
seems  to  need  a  lot  of  cun- 
ning." She  stopped,  breath- 
less. 

"And  so  you  propose  to 
hand  the  r6le  on  to  me," 
said  Norah,  smiling.  "  It 
isn't  quite  a  compliment, 
Pen." 

Pen  showed  no  distress. 
"You  know  very  well  what 
I  mean,"  she  said.  "  I'd 
never  have  been  so  bold,  de- 
manding all  those  changes,  if 
it  hadn't  been  for  you;  and 
I  don't  see  why  you  couldn't 
have  made  them  for  your- 
self; with  you  it  need  not 
call  for  any  pretence.  I  just 
feel  horrid  ! "  She  grimaced 
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in  a  way  which  showed  the 
sentiment  was  not  assumed. 
"For  the  first  time  in  my 
life  to-day  I  found  a  woman 
who  was  anxious  to  dislike 
me!" 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear !  "  cried 
Norah.  "Miss  Birrell  is  the 
dear  good  friend  of  all  of 
us." 

"I'm  not  mistaken,"  firmly 
insisted  Pen.  "  She  was  quite 
nice  till  you  gave  her  the  im- 
pression that  I  was  seriously 
of  some  importance,  which  is 
nonsense.  At  every  other  rev- 
elation of  my  influence  (which 
was  really  yours)  she  grew 
colder  to  me.  I  should  say 
it  takes  something  very  seri- 
ous to  annoy  so  naturally 
jolly  a  little  woman  as  Miss 
Birrell.  She  thinks  I'm  a 
meddlesome  upstart,  and  I 
know  her  feeling.  She  is  so 
loyal  to  you  all  that  she  re- 
sents my  interference.  It's 
very  natural.  She's  quite 
right," 

She  could  have  told  them 
more  —  of  a  recent  hauteur ', 
sometimes,  on  the  part  of 
Miss  Amelia ;  but  on  that  she 
was  discreetly  dumb. 

"My  dear  Pen,"  said  the 
baronet,  hastily  jumping  to 
his  feet  and  turning  down 
his  sleeves,  "I've  been  an  ass 
as  usual.  I  ought  to  have 
known  that  the  Elizabethan 
joke  is  no  longer  practicable 
without  involving  somebody  in 
trouble,  and  I'm  sorry.  I 
looked  for  its  development  on 
other  lines ;  I  wanted  to  see 
if  you  were  really  going  to 
be  hard  and  cruel,  as  you 
feared  you  would  be,  in  such 
a  position  as  you  have  figured 
in  for  the  past  few  weeks; 


and  of  course  you  weren't,  as 
I  might  easily  have  antici- 
pated." 

"I  really  feared  it!"  she 
exclaimed. 

"Yes,  yes!"  he  said,  "I 
know !  Upon  a  horse.  The 
thing's  proverbial.  Set  a 

beg How  does  it  go, 

now  ?  I  forget  ;  but  the 
philosophy  of  it  is,  that  we 
all  of  us  have  only  to  go 
thirteen  hands  higher  than 
our  fellow  -  men  along  the 
highway  to  feel  ourselves  their 
masters.  Heaven  help  us  all ! 
I  know  you  better  than  that." 
He  put  his  hand  upon  her 
shoulder — the  first  time  he  had 
ever  touched  her,  save  upon  the 
fingers,  since  the  evening  he 
had  raised  her  from  the  grass 
beside  the  treacherous  ice. 
"  Thirteen  hands,  Penelope, 
just  thirteen  hands,  and  think 
upon  the  height  of  the  nearest 
stars  !  There's  not  much  danger 
that  the  like  of  you  and  I  will 
ever  gallop  down  the  multitude 
on  foot  from  any  poor  delusion 
of  our  own  importance." 

"  My  people,"  said  Penelope, 
"have  always  gone  on  foot." 

So  the  mummery  of  the 
Mistress  of  the  Keys  abruptly 
ended,  but  not  before  Penelope, 
at  Captain  Cutlass's  desire,  had 
chosen  one  last  self-indulgence, 
this  time  really  for  herself,  with 
none  of  Norah's  prompting. 
The  two  companions  went  to 
Mr  Div vert's  school ;  broke  in, 
impetuous  and  resplendent,  on 
the  serried  ranks  of  youth — 
who  love  resplendence — hum- 
ming sleepily  like  bees  among 
the  lindens. 

"We  think  of  giving  a 
children's  garden-party,"  inti- 
mated Norah.  "  The  berries 
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are  over,  so  there  isn't  any 
danger." 

It  was  a  fete  to  charm  the 
heart  of  Captain  Cutlass,  who 
devised  details  whose  fantasy 
discounted,  for  his  neighbours, 
all  the  recent  symptoms  of  his 
change  to  sanity.  "  We  want 
the  thing  at  night,"  he  said ; 
"  that  is  the  time  for  children's 
fetes  champetres,  for  the  whole 
of  the  day  is  gained  addition- 
ally in  the  joy  of  anticipation. 
Beds,  dear  aunt !  Pooh  !  I've 
been  a  boy  myself,  and  I 
haven't  even  yet  got  out  of 
the  way  of  it;  bed-time's  an 
adult  tyranny,  and  who  ever 
heard  of  fairies  getting  up  for 
a  daylight  garden-party  ?  " 

"  Fairies  ?  "  said  Miss  Amelia 
helplessly.  "  I  hope  you  don't 
expect  me  to  be  a  fairy  ?  " 

He  laughed  good-humoured- 
ly.  "  You'll  be  expected  to  be 
nothing,  aunt,  but  what's 
hygienic  and  respectable ;  the 
night  air's  chilly,  and  I  only 
thought  of  fairies  of  the  mind. 
There  are !  you  know ;  there 
are !  and 

* ...    the  trumpeter,    Gadfly,    shall 

summon  the  crew, 
The  revels  are  now  only  waiting  for 

you.'" 

He  put  his  arm  about  her 
waist  and  made  to  waltz  her 
round  the  room. 

"  You're  cracked  ! "  she  ex- 
claimed indignantly,  releasing 
herself,  and  looking  with  irri- 
tation at  the  girls  who  shared 
his  merriment. 


"  I  know,"  said  Captain  Cut- 
lass. "  It  isn't  a  crack  exactly, 
— merely  a  little  chink,  and 
it's  rather  useful,  for  it  lets  the 
light  in." 

The  night  was  star -be- 
strewn and  warm,  but  the 
very  heavens  paled  their 
splendour  in  the  rivalry  of 
lanterns  that  were  blooming 
on  the  trees  and  by  the  borders 
of  the  paths  round  Fancy 
Farm.  The  house  itself  seemed 
filled  with  radiance  that 
escaped  from  every  window; 
young  fragile  moons  of  gor- 
geous colour  hung  suspended 
over  tables  on  the  lawn.  The 
children  stood  at  first  in 
groups,  abashed,  within  the 
gates,  and  stared  incredu- 
lously :  it  seemed  unreal  and 
magical,  a  scene  deserted. 
Only  the  rivals  of  the  stars 
were  there,  and  the  plash  of 
the  little  burn  that  ran  behind 
the  dairy,  sole  familiar  thing; 
they  heard  it  every  morning 
that  they  came  for  milk.  They 
stood  abashed  and  dubious  till 
a  rocket  leaped  from  behind 
the  shrubbery,  seeking  to  reach 
that  pale  fraternity  of  stars 
but  failing  in  the  effort  and  ex- 
piring in  a  rain  of  emerald 
and  gold,  and  the  bairns  all 
laughed  a  moment  after,  with 
hearts  relieved,  and  the  night 
made  friendly  by  the  chuckle 
of  Captain  Cutlass,  standing 
with  Penelope  and  Norah,  fiery 
spirits,  in  the  blaze  of  Roman 
candles. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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BY  SIB  HUGH   CLIFFORD,   K.C.M.G. 


V. 


ON   BOARD  A  CHALOUPE. 

I've  hustled  round  and  sparred,  hustled  round,  hustled  round, 
I've  fit  and  tore  and  scratched,  and  hustled  round, 

Till  I'd  like  to  take  a  berth  in  the  cemetery  earth 
And  sleep  for  all  I'm  worth— under  ground  ! " 

— Sleep  Enough. 


IT  is  the  custom  of  the  robust 
and  independent  Britisher  en- 
gaged   in    foreign    travel    to 
complain    that    on    the    Con- 
tinent  he  is  deprived    of   the 
measure    of    personal    liberty 
which   is   his  birthright.      He 
declares  with  indignation,  and 
in  language  that  is  not  always 
publishable,  that  he  is  treated 
like  a  qualified  infant,  that  he 
is  penned  into  fdlds  at  railway 
stations    like    a    pack    of    un- 
mentionable sheep,  that  he  is 
separated    from    his    precious 
luggage,  that  he  is  not  suffered 
to  assure  himself  that  it  has 
even    an    average    chance    of 
reaching    its    destination,    and 
that  generally  he  is  subjected 
by  an  over-officialised  popula- 
tion   to    treatment    at    which 
honest,   beef -bred   blood    boils 
in    his    swollen    veins.      Any- 
body   who    trusts    himself    in 
Indo-China  to  the  by  no  means 
tender  care  of  men  and  ships 
need  be  under  no  sort  of  appre- 
hension that  he  will  be  looked 
after  too  particularly. 

You  clamber  on  board  the 
chaloupe,  as  the  steamers  which 
ply  upon  the  Mekong  are 
locally  called,  across  the  decks 
of  one  or  more  moored  vessels, 
shouldering  your  way  as  best 
you  can  through  clamorous 


mobs  of  natives,  and   deposit 
your   coolie  -  borne   gear   upon 
the   toes   of   the   wailing   pas- 
sengers.     There   is   cabin   ac- 
commodation   of    a    sort    for 
about  a  dozen  white  folk,  and 
more  than  double  that  number 
of  Europeans  are  on  board.     If 
you  are  big,  resolute,  can  stamp 
hard  and  have  no  care  for  other 
folks'  toes,  you  can   find   suf- 
ficient standing-room.     Native 
families  will  camp  contentedly 
about  and  on  your  feet ;  native 
brats,     with     hands     awfully 
smeared     with      sticky      sub- 
stances,   will    climb    up    your 
legs ;  your  boxes  will  be  flung 
into   a   heap   among   the   fire- 
wood.     Somewhere,     mysteri- 
ous,   veiled,    majestic,    a    pre- 
siding deity,  called  a  Commis- 
saire,  occupies  a  hidden  shrine. 
If  you  ask  to  have  him  pro- 
duced,  Chinese    servants    will 
lay  their  cheeks  on  the  palms 
of  their  hands,  close  their  eyes, 
and  simulate  slumber.     If  you 
penetrate  to  his  tabernacle,  you 
will  see  the  substantial  hind- 
quarters of  this  divinity  clothed 
in  close-fitting  duck.     His  face 
is  to  the  wall :   you  can  hear 
him  sleeping.      To  wake   him 
is  to  make   bad   worse — very 
much  worse.     To  wait  for  him 
to  awake   is   tedious,  but  the 
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beginning  of  all  wisdom  on  a 
chaloupe  plying  on  these  Eastern 
rivers.  Some  time  during  the 
morning  he  will  lounge  up  on 
deck,  clear  a  space  for  the 
European  passengers  by  sweep- 
ing the  native  camps  into  little 
heaps  with  his  foot,  will  take 
your  money  or  look  at  your 
ticket,  and  will  thereafter  be 
comfortably  conscious  that  the 
whole  duty  of  man  has  been 
triumphantly  performed.  Then 
he  will  go  to  sleep  again,  till 
next  day. 

Twice  a-day  you  will  be  fed, 
much  as  beasts  are  fed,  in 
droves.  If  you  are  persistent 
and  clamorous,  you  may  raise 
in  the  course  of  time  a  pale 
liquid  and  some  unappetising 
appurtenances  which  masquer- 
ade as  afternoon  tea :  but  this 
is  an  innovation,  and  by  no 
means  to  be  encouraged.  Find- 
ing somewhere  to  sleep  is  an 
operation  which  stimulates 
every  inventive  and  combat- 
ive instinct  that  may  be  latent 
in  you.  Of  course,  you  have 
your  camp-bed.  If  this  is  so 
constructed  as  to  open  with  a 
spring  and  a  bound,  you  must 
take  full  advantage  of  its  pos- 
sibilities as  a  weapon  of  offence, 
for  now  you  have  to  battle, 
not  for  standing-  but  for 
sleeping-room.  In  a  space  the 
size  of  a  cock  -  pit  a  dozen 
fevered  Frenchmen  are  strug- 
gling with  the  mysteries  of 
patent  camp-beds, — camp-beds 
that  fit  into  a  sponge-bag  and 
elongate,  telescope  fashion,  till 
they  stretch  half  across  the 
deck ;  camp  -  beds  that  open 
nicely,  but  let  their  owners' 
heads  fall  bang  upon  the 
planks,  like  the  head  of  the 
unfortunate  Mantellini ;  camp- 


beds  that  will  not  open  at  all ; 
camp  -  beds  that  open  reluc- 
tantly and  thereafter  assume 
shapes  of  fantastic  and  obstin- 
ate crookedness  ;  camp  -  beds 
that  render  their  owners  hot 
or  cold,  ejaculatory  or  blas- 
phemous, stonily  dumb  with 
rage  or  luridly  eloquent.  There 
are  some,  too,  which  seem  to 
bite  like  dogs,  for  now  and 
then  a  scream  arises,  and  into 
the  heart  of  the  confusion 
dances  an  agonised  figure, 
with  its  fingers  in  its  mouth, 
and  a  face  distorted  by  pain 
above  fluttering  pyjamas. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
get  my  bed  fixed  first  of  all; 
so  I  wedged  it  somehow  into 
the  centre  of  the  struggle, 
stowed  everything  in  my  im- 
mediate possession  under  it, 
and  lay  down  upon  it,  to  keep 
it  in  place  as  nearly  as  might 
be.  With  outstretched  hands 
and  feet  I  warded  off  the  as- 
saults of  other  camp  -  beds 
which  threatened  every  mo- 
ment to  obliterate  me.  It 
afforded  me  an  active  and 
exciting  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  reminded  me  of  the  sen- 
sations one  experiences  when 
one  lies  on  one's  back  and 
shoots  a  rapid  foot  -  foremost 
after  being  upset  in  the  first 
flight.  Eventually  the  battle 
waned,  and,  drawing  a  long 
breath,  I  looked  out  upon  the 
scene  around  me.  Camp-beds 
were  heaped  up  all  over  the 
narrow  space  of  deck,  exactly 
like  drift-timber  on  a  sand-spit 
when  a  big  flood  has  subsided 
and  stranded  it,  and  on  the 
top  of  each  of  them  a  veiled 
and  ghostly  figure  was  dis- 
cernible entangled  dreadfully 
in  yards  and  yards  of  butter- 
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muslin.  The  occupants  were 
warring  with  mosquito-nets, 
not  because  here  in  the  centre 
of  the  big  lake  there  were  any 
mosquitoes,  but  because  fresh 
air,  especially  at  night,  is  held 
by  local  superstition  to  be  a 
deadly  thing.  There  are  two 
enemies  of  which  in  Indo- 
China  every  Frenchman  goes 
in  mortal  terror,  —  fresh  air 
and  the  sun.  To  exclude  the 
former  every  sort  of  precaution 
is  taken,  including  such  devices 
as  placing  the  bath-room  in 
the  window  -  space,  to  the 


scandal  of  the  onlooking  popu- 
lace, and  the  bedroom  in  the 
airless  alcove  where  the  bath- 
room ought  to  be.  Protection 
from  the  latter  is  sought  by 
wearing  a  pith  helmet  under 
a  double-awning  on  board  ship, 
or  even  in  the  house,  if  a  ray 
of  sunlight  seems  likely  to 
penetrate  into  its  stuffy  in- 
terior. The  tropical  sun  is 
something  which  requires  to 
be  treated  with  respect ;  but 
to  the  Anglo- Asiatic  the  rev- 
erence here  paid  to  him  is 
sheer  slavish  servility. 


VI. 
FROM  PHNOM  PENH  TO  ANGKOR. 

"  There's  nae  place  like  our  ain  home, 

0,  I  would  that  I  were  there ! 
There's  nae  home  like  our  ain  home 

To  be  met  with  onywhere. 
And  0,  that  I  were  back  again 

To  our  farm  and  fields  sae  green, 
And  heard  the  tongues  of  our  ain  folk, 

And  was  what  I  hae  been  ! " 


The  run  up  through  Kam- 
bodia  to  the  mouth  of  the  little 
Siam  Reap  river  takes  you 
through  pretty  country,  and 
country  too  which  is  somewhat 
more  thickly  inhabited  than 
any  hitherto  traversed.  Native 
villages  abound.  Udong,  which 
was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
until  Norodom  migrated  down 
river  to  Phnom  Penh,  is  seen 
some  miles  inland  with  grace- 
ful dagobas  and  pagodas  crown- 
ing its  conical  hills.  Just  be- 
fore dusk  we  reached  Kompong 
Chnang,  the  most  amphibious 
place  in  all  this  amphibious 
land.  The  village  —  it  is  a 
very  sizeable  village,  though  it 
hardly  amounts  to  a  town — 
is  moored  to  the  submerged 
mud-banks  at  a  little  distance 


from  the  point  whence  the 
river  flows  out  of  the  great 
lake.  It  consists  of  thatched 
houses  built  upon  rafts,  of 
boats,  of  huge  fantastic  junks, 
of  huts  riding  straddle-legged 
upon  a  couple  of  tree -trunks 
saved  from  the  drift  of  last 
year's  flood,  of  everything  that 
will  float  and  allow  of  some 
sort  of  structure  being  rigged 
upon  it  above  water-level. 
Several  acres  of  water  are 
covered  in  this  manner,  with 
narrow  alleys  separating  one 
line  of  floating  structures  from 
its  nearest  neighbours.  Tiny 
sampans  and  dug-outs  shoot 
hither  and  thither  ;  water- 
logged rafts,  made  of  half  a 
dozen  broached  bamboos  tied 
together  anyhow,  are  valuable 
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means  of  communication  be- 
tween house  and  house  ; 
urchins  paddle  themselves 
about  astride  of  rotting  logs. 
The  chaloupe  brings  up  along- 
side a  raft  moored  at  the  ex- 
treme edge  of  this  floating 
village,  and  takes  in  cargo. 
The  ubiquitous  Chinese  seem 
to  be  the  principal  inhabitants, 
but  one  wonders  how  it  comes 
to  pass  that  the  driving-power 
of  even  Oriental  perversity 
should  have  sufficed  to  induce 
people  to  establish  a  settlement 
in  so  unpromising  a  place. 

When  the  floods  subside, 
Kompong  Chnang  settles  down 
ingloriously  into  the  mud. 
Every  junk  careens,  or  is 
propped  up  somehow,  every 
raft  cants  to  one  side,  its  floats 
sinking  solidly  into  the  ooze, 
every  boat  is  stranded.  Event- 
ually the  mud  cakes  and 
hardens  and  will  bear  a  man's 
weight  with  ease,  but  before 
this  happens  there  is  a  season 
during  which  Kompong  Chnang 
stands  a  sort  of  siege,  invested 
by  armies  of  slime,  and  suffer- 
ing the  dire  assaults  of  fever. 
It  is  spoken  of  in  Indo -China 
as  "  the  Venice  of  Kambodia," 
a  title  which  suggests  the 
grandiose  delusions  of  a  victim 
of  general  paralysis. 

Shortly  after  leaving  Kom- 
pong Chnang,  the  entrance  to 
the  great  lake  of  Ton-le  Sap  is 
reached.  This  immense  sheet 
of  inland  water,  which  meas- 
ures in  places  some  sixty  miles 
across,  covers  a  huge  area,  and 
is  fed  by  innumerable  little 
rivers.  At  times  it  is  lashed 
by  the  wind  into  quite  a 
formidable  sea,  and  the  bad 
sailor,  who  has  left  the  ocean 
two  hundred  miles  behind  him, 


may  find  here  a  renewal  of  all 
his  agonies.  It  has  no  abrupt 
ending,  for  it  melts  into  the 
flat  surrounding  country  quite 
imperceptibly  through  wide 
areas  of  what  are  locally 
termed  submerged  "  forest." 
The  big  villages  of  Pur-sat, 
Siam  Reap,  and  Battambang 
each  stand  some  miles  inland, 
and  are  reached  by  sampans 
which  scrape  their  way  up  the 
shallow  rivers  upon  which  they 
stand. 

We  came  to  a  halt  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Pur -sat  river 
during  the  night,  and  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  Siam  Reap 
just  before  the  dawn.  The 
daylight  came  grudgingly,  and 
showed  through  its  wan  light 
a  rickety  wooden  structure 
perched  on  immensely  high 
piles,  and  canted  crazily  to 
the  left.  For  the  rest,  on  the 
western  side  there  was  nothing 
to  be  seen  but  the  wide,  still 
waters  of  the  lake  spreading 
away  to  the  horizon,  and  on 
the  left  the  line  of  mean  scrub 
standing  up  to  its  waist  in 
water.  Big  roofed  sampans 
were  awaiting  us,  and  those 
who  were  bound  for  Angkor 
seized  each  upon  one  of  these 
and  began  the  ferocious  battle 
which  is  the  accompaniment 
of  every  action  on  board  one 
of  these  chaloupes. 

The  Commissaire,  of  course, 
was  asleep.  The  crew  are  there 
to  work  the  ship,  not  to  help 
passengers.  The  people  of  the 
sampan — two  men  and  a  boy 
— had  muscles  like  worsted 
yarn.  Even  the  lightest  weights 
broke  through  their  hold.  The 
ship,  you  are  informed,  will 
leave  at  six  o'clock  whether 
you  have  got  off  or  no.  You 
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must  load  your  sampan  your- 
self, and  if  you  are  wise  you 
set  to  work  like  a  navvy. 
Healthy  exercise  is  good  for 
the  body,  especially  in  the  early 
morning,  but  this  particular 
form  of  exercise  upsets  your 
preconceived  notions  of  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things  if  you 
have  lived  long  east  of  Suez. 
To  force  the  meanest  white 
man  to  hump  his  own  kit  and 
load  his  own  boat  while  scores 
of  natives  watch  his  labours 
has  a  flavour,  to  our  thinking, 
of  methods  of  barbarism.  So, 
seemingly,  thought  two  Malays 
who  were  among  the  deck-pas- 
sengers, for  they  helped  me  like 
men.  Their  muscles  were  not 
made  of  pack-thread,  and  more- 
over they  spoke  their  own  lan- 
guage. Most  of  the  Malays 
in  Kambodia  speak  an  antique 
tongue  called  Cham, — the  an- 
cient language  of  the  now 
defunct  kingdom  of  Champa. 

Everything  was  got  in-board 
at  last,  and  the  loaded  sampan 
waddled  off  shore  wards.  Seated 
upon  one  of  my  boxes  with  a 
man  and  a  boy  in  front  of  me, 
each  working  a  single  oar, 
gondola  fashion,  while  a  third, 
at  the  stern  behind  the  roofed 
space,  steered  in  a  similar  way, 
I  looked  out  at  the  submerged 
"  forest "  of  which  I  had  heard 
so  much.  It  consisted  of  low, 
coarse  scrub  bushes,  green 
atop,  dead  where  the  flood  had 
smothered  them  in  mud,  and 
standing  in  shallow  water.  It 
was  not  forest  at  all, — it  was 
not  in  the  least  impressive.  It 
was  only  dirty  and  mean  and 
amphibian.  A  mile  or  two  of 
this  brought  us  to  the  mouth 
of  a  little  river,  its  low  banks 
covered  by  a  growth  of  sparse 


bushes,  and  up  this  we  crept, 
sticking  fast  every  hundred 
yards  or  so.  With  much  shout- 
ing the  two  paper-backed  men 
and  the  small  boy  got  over 
the  side  and  shoved  feebly. 
It  took  my  boat  four  mortal 
hours  to  reach  the  mud -bank 
upon  which  five  bullock -carts 
awaited  me. 

With  much  effort  and  out- 
cry my  gear  was  loaded  into 
these  incredibly  small  carts, 
each  drawn  by  a  pair  of  fat 
little  humped  bulls,  and  I  set 
off  across  the  mud  flat  in  the 
direction  of  Siam  Reap. 

This  place,  which  with  the 
Province  that  surrounds  it  and 
that  of  Battambang  have  re- 
cently been  ceded  to  the  French 
by  Siam  in  exchange  for  Chan- 
tabun,  consists  of  a  long  strag- 
gling village,  built  in  palm-  and 
fruit-groves  upon  each  bank  of 
the  little  river  that  bears  its 
name.  It  is  the  precise  coun- 
terpart of  any  big  Malay  vil- 
lage that  you  may  like  to  name 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  Penin- 
sula, and  like  all  such  places 
it  has  a  charm  that  is  inde- 
finable. The  houses  are  built 
upon  piles,  and  nestle  cosily 
under  their  canopies  of  frond 
and  leafy  bough.  Before  each 
of  them  is  to  be  found  the 
antediluvian  rice  pestle  and 
mortar,  worked  with  a  foot- 
lever,  which  is  an  indispens- 
able part  of  the  household 
machinery  of  every  Malay 
family.  The  golden  thatch  is 
"zebra'd,"  as  the  French  say, 
by  the  sunlight  struggling 
through  the  clustering  green- 
stuff overhead ;  the  little  river 
runs,  shallow  but  silent,  be- 
tween the  compounds  which 
stand  on  either  bank ;  big  sam- 
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pans  are  moored  at  the  landing- 
stages;  dug-outs  pass  up  and 
down  constantly;  figures  gay 
or  quaint — figures  of  women 
with  short,  erect  hair,  and 
dressed,  save  for  a  coloured 
scarf,  precisely  as  are  the  men, 
in  white  blouse  and  sompot, 
figures  of  old  hags,  incredibly 
bald  and  bent,  figures  of  men, 
of  boys,  and  of  little,  naked 
children,  soft  and  round  like 
tiny  yellow  puff-balls — pass 
hither  and  thither  in  the  dust 
of  the  un-made  bullock-track, 
or  squat  in  dark  doorways. 
Only  here  and  there  a  pagoda 
or  a  dagoba  arises  to  show 
that,  all  outward  seeming  not- 
withstanding, the  place  is  not 
Malay  and  Muhammad  an,  but 
Kambodian  and  Buddhist. 

The  track  winds  on  and  on, 
keeping  close  all  the  while  to 
the  river's  right  bank,  through 
some  three  miles  of  such  vil- 
lage as  this ;  past  the  huts  011 
their  piles  with  the  tiny  palm- 
leaf  household  shrines,  like 
makeshift  Punch  and  Judy 
shows,  at  their  gates ;  past  the 
lines  of  fences ;  past  the  occa- 


sional water  -  wheels,  turning 
slowly  to  send  a  little  trickle 
flowing  down  bamboo-pipes  to 
some  specially  favoured  house ; 
past  some  scattered  Chinese 
shops ;  past  the  old  Siamese 
fort,  now  Siamese  no  longer; 
past  the  big  enclosure  of  a 
pagoda  across  the  stream, 
where  yellow  bonzes  are  sweep- 
ing beneath  the  sacred  bo- 
trees, — and  so  out  once  more 
into  a  region  of  sparse  second- 
ary growth  from  amid  which 
a  few  big  trees  spring  sky- 
ward. Then  the  bullock-carts 
turn  sharply  inland,  and  after 
crossing  a  tract  of  scrub  and 
damar  -  trees,  the  latter  with 
big  charred  cavities  at  their 
bases  where  the  natives  have 
melted  out  the  resin,  suddenly 
the  dome  over  the  western  gate 
of  Angkor  Wat — a  dome  like  a 
gigantic  fir-cone  fashioned  of 
grey  stone — comes  into  view. 
The  end  of  the  pilgrimage  has 
been  reached  at  last.  That 
which  lies  at  the  end  of  the 
long  journey  is  payment 
overfull  for  all  the  toil  of 
travel. 


VII. 


ANGKOR  AND  ACCOMMODATION. 


The  string  of  bullock-carts 
skirts  the  margin  of  a  big  arti- 
ficial moat,  turns  to  the  right 
along  a  high  embankment  of 
earth  which  cuts  this  moat  in 
two,  and  heads  straight  for 
the  western  gate  of  the  great 
temple.  Immediately  in  front 
of  you  is  the  gate  itself,  sur- 
mounted by  a  huge  carved 
cone  of  sandstone  ;  to  the  right 
and  the  left  the  massive  walls, 
windows,  and  roofs  of  the 


cloisters  spread  away  and  are 
half  hidden  in  greenery.  The 
colour  is  grey,  but  the  roofs  of 
the  cloisters  are  covered  with 
a  growth  of  lichen  which  is 
brown  or  purple  or  black  as 
the  sunlight  strikes  it,  and  the 
central  tower  is  streaked  and 
daubed  with  similar  patches  of 
sombre  hue.  To  the  very  gate 
of  the  temple  the  carts  ap- 
proach, then  turn  to  the  left, 
between  moat  and  cloister, 
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skirt  the  latter  till  the  end  is 
reached,  and  make  their  way 
into  the  sacred  enclosure  by 
one  of  the  level  entrances 
which  in  olden  days  were  used 
for  the  passage  of  the  ele- 
phants. A  great  stone  cause- 
way, ten  feet  high  and  forty 
feet  in  width,  rises  on  the 
right.  It  connects  the  western 
gate  with  the  great  temple  of 
Angkor  Wat  itself;  but  here 
the  iconoclast  has  been  busy, 
for  the  stone  parapet  on  either 
side  has  been  laid  low,  and 
only  an  occasional  seven- 
headed  serpent  writhes  erect 
into  the  air,  or  one  or  two 
heraldic  lions,  in  grotesque 
postures,  survive  their  fellows. 

The  carts  follow  a  track 
parallel  to  the  causeway,  pass 
to  the  rear  of  a  little  temple — 
one  of  two  which  flank  the 
causeway  at  the  centre  of  its 
length, — and  bring  up  eventu- 
ally at  a  thing  which  is  locally 
called  a  saZa,  but  which  in 
other  lands  would  be  described 
as  a  tumble-down  hut.  This 
at  the  time  of  my  visit  was 
the  only  accommodation  for 
visitors  which  had  so  far  been 
provided  by  what  my  French 
friends  in  Indo-China  lovingly 
name  "cette  brute  d' Adminis- 
tration." Recently  a  good 
hotel  has  been  established  by 
the  Kambodian  Government, 
and  the  journey  rendered  far 
more  easy  and  comfortable. 

Now,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  individual,  it  is  axiom- 
atic that  one  must  live,  some- 
how, even  if  those  responsible 
for  Angkor  cannot  be  brought 
to  recognise  the  necessity; 
wherefore  it  follows  that  the 
time  and  attention  of  the  vis- 
itor to  these  ruins  is  in  the  I 


first  instance  so  completely 
occupied  with  gross  material 
matters  that  he  has  none  to 
expend  upon  the  object  of  his 
pilgrimage.  The  front  door  of 
the  sola  is  connected  by  a 
plank  to  the  causeway  itself; 
from  the  back-door  a  crazy 
ladder  leads  into  a  quagmire. 
The  quagmire  is  artificial,  not 
natural.  It  is  formed  by 
waste  water,  slops,  and  refuse 
from  the  sala.  In  the  centre 
of  this  quagmire  the  bullock- 
carts  come  to  a  halt. 

As  for  the  saZa,  it  is  the 
story  of  the  chaloupe  over 
again.  A  portion  of  the  barn- 
like  space  is  partitioned  off  in 
such  a  fashion  as  to  form  four 
rooms :  the  visitors  number 
about  a  dozen.  The  first  ar- 
rivals occupy  the  four  cubicles, 
the  overflow  camps  as  best  it 
may  in  the  centre  of  the  saZa, 
in  which,  also,  all  have  to  eat 
and  carry  on  the  ordinary 
business  of  existence.  Of  sani- 
tary arrangements  there  are 
none,  but  a  tub  of  sorts  may 
be  obtained,  after  due  com- 
petition, at  a  neighbouring 
well.  I  slept  the  first  night  in 
the  saZa,  among  the  cooking- 
pots  and  the  baggage  and  the 
overflow  visitors ;  but  on  the 
following  day,  by  the  kindness 
of  M.  Commaille,  the  Conserv- 
ateur  of  the  Ruins,  I  was  ac- 
commodated in  one  of  the 
little  temples  half  way  down 
the  long  causeway.  The  build- 
ing, fashioned  of  massive  blocks 
of  stone  fitted  each  to  each 
with  a  marvellous  accuracy  of 
adjustment,  was  some  twenty 
feet  high.  The  great  walls, 
delicately  carved,  rose  all  round 
me,  meeting  overhead  in  a 
sharp  angle.  In  four  places 
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big  windows  pierced  their 
thickness,  and  north,  south, 
east,  and  west  there  were  por- 
tals half  blocked  by  huge, 
fallen  stones.  The  floor  was 
paved,  but  was  inches  deep  in 
dust.  The  gloom  of  the  place 
and  the  enormous  thickness  of 
the  walls  afforded  a  grateful 
coolness. 

Architecturally  two  things 
were  specially  noticeable.  The 
roofs,  which  formed  an  acute 
angle,  were  not  true  arches, 
for  the  formula  of  the  key- 
stone was  a  secret  which  the 
Brahmans,  in  spite  of  all  their 
wonderful  skill  as  builders, 
never  appear  to  have  discov- 
ered. Secondly,  the  angles  of 
the  corners  of  the  walls  were 
fortified  by  great  "beams"  of 
stone,  utterly  useless  in  a 
masonry  building  such  as  this, 
and  indeed  by  their  weight 
imposing  an  extra  and  wholly 
unnecessary  strain,  but  clearly 
a  survival  from  times  when 
these  architects  wrought,  not 
in  stone,  but  in  wood.  These 
stone  "  cross-beams  "  supply  a 
curious  instance  of  how  habit 
can  survive  the  need  which 
formed  it. 

The  manner  in  which  the 
Brahman  architects  surmounted 
the  difficulty  of  the  arch  re- 
quires a  word  of  explanation. 
Beginning  at  the  point  in  two 
parallel  walls  where  they  should 
be  made  to  converge,  they 
placed  each  stone  successively 
upon  its  fellow  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  a  portion  overlapped 
upon  the  inner  side,  but  was 
kept  firmly  in  place  by  the 
counteracting  weight  of  the 
rest.  This  process  was  re- 
peated again  and  again  until 
the  converging  projections  of 


stone  came  into  actual  contact. 
At  this  stage  the  arching  part 
of  the  building  must  have  re- 
sembled a  couple  of  staircases 
meeting  at  the  top  in  a  block 
of  stone  common  to  both. 
Next,  the  steps  and  angles  of 
these  stairways,  both  within 
and  without  the  building,  were 
laboriously  cut  away,  till  a 
flush  surface  had  been  secured, 
and  a  very  fair  substitute  for 
an  arch  had  been  contrived. 
On  the  exterior  side,  the  cut- 
ting away  was  done  with  great 
care,  and  only  the  peculiar 
pitch  of  the  roof  shows  that 
no  true  arch  has  been  built; 
but  within  less  delicacy  was 
used,  for,  as  a  few  fragmentary 
remains  at  Angkor  Wat  show 
us  even  to  this  day,  a  roof  of 
wood,  carved  as  curiously  as 
the  stone  itself,  formed  the 
ceilings  of  the  cloisters  and 
corridors. 

I  held  myself  to  be  fortunate 
in  that  I  had  escaped  from  a 
house  of  modern  to  a  temple 
of  ancient  Kambodian  con- 
struction, and  I  maintained 
this  opinion  stoutly  for  some 
days.  Then  it  began  to  rain 
— not  the  languid,  half-hearted 
downpour  which  in  England 
is  supposed  to  let  fall  cats 
and  dogs,  but  the  steady,  re- 
lentless, determined  deluge  of 
the  Tropics,  —  the  only  really 
persistent  and  energetic  thing 
which  is  natural  to  these  hot 
climates.  The  whole  of  the 
surrounding  country  seemed  to 
drain  into  my  temple.  Un- 
suspected crannies  in  ancient 
Khmer  walls  spouted  discol- 
oured rain-water;  shower-baths 
launched  themselves  from  the 
roofs ;  fountains  bubbled  up 
from  the  floors  through  the 
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joints    of    the    paving  ;     that  been    a    match  -  box,     in     my 

which  had   been   dust   became  hand.       Daybreak    found    the 

mud  —  inches  deep  ;  that  which  Bain    still    torrential,   and    all 

had  been  mud   turned   into   a  my  movable  property  floating 

quagmire,  into  puddles,  into  a  on  the  surface  of  the  flood  or 

pond.       I    lay    awake     under  hopelessly  submerged. 

a  soaking  mosquito-net,  with  The   next   day   I   retired   in 

a    splash   on   my   face    and    a  great   disorder   and   badly  de- 

sodden   mass,  which  had  once  feated  to  the  sala. 


VIII. 


THA  PHBOM. 


Tha  Phrom  —  thirty  temples 
arranged  in  three  groups,  the 
whole  overgrown  by  jungle  — 
is  typical  of  the  earliest  of 
the  Brahman  ruins.  It  dates 
from  the  seventh  century.  The 
temples  are  small,  no  one  of 
them  being  more  than  some 
thirty  or  forty  feet  in  height, 
and  many  of  the  cloisters  are 
both  low  and  narrow.  Yet 
upon  their  walls  are  to  be 
found,  I  think,  the  most  fin- 
ished  and  perfect  carving  which 
these  Brahmans  have  left  to 
us.  Great  wreaths  of  leaf 
and  flower  twine  themselves 
along  the  walls,  standing  out 
in  wonderful  delicacy  and 
prominence  from  the  stone 
wherefrom  they  are  fashioned, 
Long  rows  of  joyous  danoing- 
girls,  with  high  three-  pointed 
head-dresses,  wing  -shaped  or- 
naments  of  immense  size  at 
their  hips,  swaying  arms  and 
posturing  feet,  adorn  the  cor- 
nices,  fifteen  to  the  group, 
and  of  these  each  face  is  in- 
dividual  and  distinct.  Brah- 
mans  in  prayer,  Brahmans 
churning  butter  with  the  aid 
of  slaves,  Brahmans  wrapt  in 
meditation,  horses  and  ele- 
phants,  curtains  of  stone  with 
elaborate  designs  above  and 


delicately  wrought  fringes  be- 
low,  paroquets  engaged  in 
desperate  fight,  scroll-work  of 
unending  variety,  —  all  these 
things  and  many  more  be- 
sides  are  found  in  an  extra- 
ordinary  profusion  graven  upon 
these  forsaken  piles  of  masonry. 
Windows  in  the  thickness  of 
the  wall,  every  inch  of  their 
embrasures  chased  and  chis- 
elled  curiously,  admit  light 
into  the  dim  cloisters.  Great 
square  portals  lead  into  court- 
yards  ;  conical  domes  crown 
each  edifice;  and  everywhere 
the  carving  is  as  fresh  as  if 
it  had  been  wrought  last  year. 
Yet  everywhere  is  jungle,  — 
nothing  but  jungle.  Huge 
roots  enwrap  the  big  square 
stones,  wrench  them  asun- 
der,  force  their  way  through 
walls,  writhe  out  of  door  and 
embrasure,  swarm  over  roofs 
and  courtyards  amid  the  piles 
of  debris  whose  downfall  their 
slow  growth  has  wrought  ;  and 
trees  standing  on  the  very 
summit  of  the  corridors  and 
cloisters  spring  erect,  without 
fork  or  branch,  to  a  height  of 
near  a  hundred  feet. 

It  is  a  tremendous  silent 
battle  which  is  here  being 
waged  —  a  battle  between  the 
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Titanic  work  of  Man  and 
the  inexorable  slow  might 
of  Nature.  And  everywhere 
Nature  is  on  the  attack,  the 
work  of  man  on  the  defen- 
sive, fighting  a  losing  fight 
with  dogged,  futile  obstinacy. 
For  the  victory  is  with 
Nature.  Green  things  triumph 
insolently  over  the  ruin  of 
these  vanquished  stones.  Vege- 
tation, like  a  hungry  sea,  forces 
itself  through  every  cranny, 
pours  into  every  vacant  spot, 
heaves  the  stones  which  resist 
it  high  in  air,  tumbles  them 
into  shattered  piles,  invades, 
smothers,  overwhelms  them. 
To-day,  the  man  who  visits 
what  once  was  man's  sanc- 
tuary must  force  his  way 
through  crowding  bush  and 
brake,  must  crawl  under  mon- 
strous roots,  must  swing  him- 
self upward  by  their  aid,  and 
with  ease  may  lose  himself 
hopelessly  in  this  labyrinth  of 
forsaken  shrines  and  the  dense 
woods  under  which  they  lie 
buried,  still  fighting  hopelessly 
that  stubborn,  silent  battle. 

But  the   hand   of   man   has 
also  been  busy  in  the  work  of 


destruction.  Around  the  groups 
of  temples  a  high  wall,  built  of 
lemonite  —  the  stuff  which  in 
Ceylon  we  call  kabuk,  a  sub- 
stance as  soft  as  cheese  when 
first  cut  out  of  the  ground,  that 
hardens  quickly  when  exposed 
to  the  air  —  has  been  reared 
as  a  defence  against  external 
attack.  This  is  recent,  and 
dates  from  one  of  the  many 
Siamese  invasions  of  Kam- 
bodia  ;  but  in  the  panic  of 
defence  reverence  for  ancient 
shrines  has  been  forgotten,  and 
stones  from  the  temples  have 
been  torn  away  and  used  to 
fortify  the  walls. 

Over  this  barrier  you  climb, 
when  at  last  you  quit  the 
labyrinth  of  jungle -smothered 
temples,  to  find  yourself  once 
more  in  modern  Kambodia.  A 
few  rice-fields  are  on  your  left, 
and  at  their  edge  a  little  group 
of  thatched  huts,  the  whole 
shut  in  by  a  forest  of  secondary 
growth.  In  this  land,  one 
feels,  it  is  not  only  the  handi- 
work of  man,  but  man  himself, 
who  has  suffered  disastrous  de- 
feat in  his  eternal  battle  with 
Nature. 


IX. 


ANGKOR    THOM. 


Angkor  Thorn  —  the  Great 
Capital, — Angkor  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Sanskrit  nagara — 
is  distant  from  Angkor  Wat  a 
matter  of  some  two  miles.  Of 
the  huge  town  which  must  once 
have  existed  upon  the  banks  of 
the  little  Siam  Reap  river,  and 
all  around  the  temples  which 
flank  the  Forum,  nothing  to- 
day remains.  It  was  built  of 
timber  —  even  the  palaces  of 


the  king  and  those  of  his 
Brahman  lords, — and  thus  the 
work  of  destruction  was  made 
easy.  All  that  has  survived 
are  the  temples — larger,  more 
magnificent  in  conception,  and 
almost  as  beautiful  specimens 
of  detailed  artistic  handicraft 
as  those  of  Tha  Phrom.  The 
Forum,  now  a  rice-field,  occu- 
pies the  centre  of  the  place, 
and  on  each  side  of  it  the  ruins 
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are  ranged.  Vast  tanks  with 
stone  walls  enclosing  them, 
carved  and  chiselled  down  to 
the  water's  edge,  flank  or  sur- 
round each  sacred  building.  A 
high  wall  which  skirts  the 
upper  end  of  the  Forum  is 
covered  with  immense  bas- 
reliefs  representing  a  proces- 
sion of  elephants,  horses,  and 
armed  men,  the  elephants  being 
the  size  of  live  bullocks.  These 
works  date  from  the  ninth 
century,  and  represent  the 
second  stage  in  the  evolution 
of  the  Brahmans'  art.  The 
modest  ambitions  which  were 
satisfied  by  the  execution  of  such 
minor  works  as  the  temples  and 
cloisters  of  Tha  Phrom  were 
already  things  of  the  past. 
Vaster  visions  were  beginning 
to  haunt  these  dreamers  in 
atone.  The  immense  concep- 
tion of  Angkor  Wat  was  still 
beyond  their  grasp,  but  the 
grandiose  was  gradually  obsess- 
ing their  minds.  Temples  such 
as  the  Ba  Phun  and  the  Ba 
Yon — great  piles  of  delicately 
carved  stone  which  rise  in  solid 
grandeur  to  a  height  of  a 
hundred  feet  or  thereabouts — 
though  they  lack  the  majesty 
which  is  given  to  Angkor  Wat 
by  the  gloriously  conceived  and 
magnificently  executed  plan 
that  makes  it  the  wonder  that 
it  is,  are  already  the  work  of 
giants. 

I  climbed  to  the  summit  of 
the    Ba    Phun    up    shattered 
staircases,    feasting    my    eyes 
upon    the    wealth    of    artistic  \ 
detail    wherewith     this    great  \ 
massive    monument   is   beauti- 
fied ;  but  in  the  Ba  Yon  I  sat 
me   down    in   a    nook    of    the 
upper    temple,    and    remained 
there  long  and  long. 


My  seat  was  in  the  shadow — 
I  had  almost  written  the  gloom 
— of  a  big  square  tower,  in  and 
out  of  which  roots  and  creepers 
laced  themselves,  festooning  it 
with  greenery.  The  morning 
sun  had  risen  half-mast  high, 
and  all  Nature  was  wrapt  in 
the  great  peace  and  silence  of 
its  siesta.  Not  a  breath  stirred, 
yet  within  the  temple  precincts 
there  was  a  chill  as  of  death. 

On  every  side  of  me  huge 
towers  sprang  into  the  air — 
square  towers,  fifty  -  three  in 
all,  with  the  ruins  of  the 
Khmer  cones  of  masonry 
crowning  each,  —  and  from 
every  facet  there  looked  at  me 
a  gigantic  face  of  Brahma. 
These  faces,  like  all  the  other 
Khmer  carvings,  were  fashioned 
after  the  stones  out  of  which 
they  are  cut  had  been  set  in 
their  appointed  places,  and  so 
huge  are  they  that  for  every 
face  many  substantial  blocks 
have  been  used.  Some  of 
these  heads  are  to-day  as  they 
were  when  the  last  touch  was 
put  to  them,  more  than  a 
thousand  years  ago,  by  the 
artist  who  fashioned  them, — 
immense,  solemn,  impassive, 
with  straight  Hindu  features 
below  the  Brahmanistic  head- 
dress, and  downcast  eyes  elo- 
quent of  the  inexhaustible  pati- 
ence, the  tireless,  calm,  unmoved 
expectancy  of  the  East.  But, 
with  others,  the  roots  of  banyan 
and  wild  fig  have  played  strange 
tricks,  wrenching  the  stones 
asunder,  so  that  grim  faces, 
horribly  distorted,  leer  and 
grin  at  one,  like  faces  seen  in 
nightmares,  in  appalling  con- 
trast to  the  majestic  solemnity 
of  their  neighbours.  It  is  as 
though  these  faces  of  the  great 
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god  Brahma,  deserted  by  the 
deity,  had  become  possessed  by 
troops  of  mocking  devils, — 
devils  who  grimace  and  ogle 
and  wink  in  awful  blasphemous 
derision  of  the  High  Gods  who 
heard  not  (as  the  tragic  history 
of  the  Kambodian  Brahmans 
tells),  and  of  the  men,  their 
devotees,  who  spent  their  genius 
and  their  skill  and  who  sacri- 


this  silent  place  surrounded  by 
these  gigantic  masks.  The 
contrast  between  the  majestic 
and  the  bizarre,  between  all  that 
is  most  intensely  serene  and 
solemn  and  impassive  and  all 
that  is  diabolically  derisive, 
jeering,  bestial,  between  sup- 
reme beauty  and  a  grotesque, 
ferocious  ugliness,  is  so  abrupt, 
so  startling,  that  it  has  in  it 


ficed  the  lives  of  thousands  in    something  of   the  horror   that 
such   pitiful,  vain  strivings  to    belongs  to  the  eternal  conflict 
propitiate  their  wrath. 
Words,    I    find,   are 


empty 

things  when  one  seeks  to  convey 
with  them  even  a  shadow  of 
the  impression  which  is  stamped 
upon  the  mind  as  one  sits  in 


which  rages  unceasingly  in  the 
human  soul, — the  conflict  be- 
tween good  and  evil,  between 
God  and  devil,  between  grace 
and  nature.  Here,  too,  alas,  it 
is  the  devils  that  predominate  ! 


X. 


ANGKOR  WAT. 


High  noon  over  Angkor  Wat, 
— tropical  noontide,  fierce  and 
pitiless, — yet  within  the  central 
chamber  of  the  great  western 
gateway  a  dim  dusk  prevailed. 
Above  me,  rough-hewn  stones, 
the  successive  strata  inclining 
more  and  more  from  either  side 
to  meet  at  lasfc  in  the  acute 
angle  of  the  roof,  supported,  I 
knew,  far  overhead,  an  immense 
conical  tower.  On  either  hand 
of  me  a  long,  straight  cloister 
spread  away  in  narrowing  per- 
spective, the  rigid  lines  broken 
here  and  there  by  deep  em- 
brasures, by  the  square  bulk 
of  columns,  by  the  jutting 
masonry  of  occasional  shrines 
in  which,  dimly  seen,  stood 
gigantic  shattered  images  of 
Hindu  gods. 

Closer  at  hand  were  grouped 
big,  square  columns,  with 
capitals  and  bases  delicately 


carved,  and  about  me  and 
around  me  and  before  stood 
the  massive,  century  -  defying 
walls  and  portals  of  the  gate- 
way. Through  windows  whose 
embrasures,  formed  in  the 
thickness  of  the  walls,  were 
half  overgrown  with  greenery, 
there  crept  a  veiled  light  which 
served  to  suggest,  rather  than 
to  reveal,  the  wealth  of  carving 
wherewith  almost  every  inch  of 
stone  was  decorated, — carved 
figures  of  bearded  Brahmans, 
rapt  in  perpetual  adoration,  of 
dancing  -  girls  with  rounded 
busts  and  triple  pyramidal 
head-dresses ;  curtains  of  fine 
drapery  fashioned  in  stone, 
graceful,  intricate  designs  of 
flowers,  of  leaves,  of  birds,  of 
imaginative  scroll-work  in  end- 
less variety. 

A  dank  atmosphere  pervaded 
the  ancient  place ;  the  air  was 
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chill,  as  with  the  chill  of  a 
tomb;  the  veiled  light  fell 
dim,  melancholy,  mysterious. 
Yet  right  in  front  of  me,  cut 
sharply,  as  it  were,  out  of 
those  grim  and  sombre  stones, 
was  the  blazing  oblong  of  the 
gate.  The  contrast  between 
the  dim,  shadowy  gloom  of  the 
interior  and  the  tense  white 
glare  without  was  abrupt,  sud- 
den, stunning  as  a  blow;  and 
the  eye,  dazed  and  reeling  with 
the  shock  of  it,  was  led  along 
the  blinding,  aching  length  of 
the  great  causeway  which,  like 
an  immense  prostrate  column 
of  colourless  flame,  stretched 
away  from  the  gateway  to  the 
foot  of  the  big  temple,  while 
above  it  thin  ghosts  of  heat- 
haze  danced  and  danced. 

Then  gradually,  as  the  eye 
became  inured  to  the  fierce 
sunlight,  the  mighty  pile  of 
Angkor  Wat  itself  emerged, 
as  from  behind  veils  —  the 
splendid,  the  inevitable  culmin- 
ation of  that  giant  causeway. 
Framed  by  the  great  sombre 
stones  of  the  gateway  close  at 
hand,  "mounted,"  as  it  were, 
upon  the  white-hot  sunshine, 
the  huge  temple  stood  re- 
vealed in  all  the  majesty  of  its 
design,  in  all  the  triumph  of  its 
beauty  and  its  symmetry.  The 
stairway  and  platform  before 
the  outer  gate,  the  long  lines 
of  the  exterior  cloisters,  the 
massed  bulk  of  the  immense 
base  that  supports  the  shrines 
and  the  four  spacious  court- 
yards of  the  upper  temple,  the 
abrupt  stairways  which  scale 
its  face  and  the  square  portals 
to  which  they  lead,  each  of 
these  things  successively  ful- 
filled its  purpose,  leading  the 


eye  up  and  up  to  the  three 
tremendous  conical  towers 
whose  rough  edges,  fretted  by 
five  tiers  of  upright  carven 
stones,  were  outlined  sharply 
against  a  sky  pale  with  heat. 

And  the  colour  of  it  was 
marvellous, — grey  for  the  most 
part,  every  tint  and  shade  of 
grey, — golden  greys  where  the 
sunlight  smote  the  stones, 
silver  greys  in  the  lighter 
shadows,  deeper  greys  merg- 
ing into  blues  and  purples  and 
blacks  where  the  shadows  were 
heavy,  and  ruddy  browns  with 
violet  tints  in  them  where  the 
lichen  had  rusted  the  stones. 

I  saw  Angkor  Wat  half  a 
hundred  times,  at  all  hours 
and  from  many  points  of  view, 
but  none  save  this,  I  think, 
conveyed  to  me  so  complete  an 
understanding  of  the  grandeur 
and  splendour  of  its  design. 
Seen  thus,  one  grasped  at  last 
its  full  wonder  and  magnifi- 
cence as  a  single  vast  idea,  a 
tremendous  artistic  conception, 
perfect  in  every  part,  triumph- 
antly realised,  leading  up  stone 
by  stone  to  the  glorious  cul- 
mination of  its  towers, — a  con- 
ception which  had  its  birth 
long  ago  in  the  brain  of  some 
man  of  genius,  whose  very 
name  is  unknown  to  us,  which 
other  men  laboured  through 
three  centuries  to  execute,  and 
which  stands  for  all  time  a 
gigantic  monument  of  human 
effort,  of  faith,  of  hope,  of  fear, 
of  intellectual  striving  and 
aspiration,  of  labour  and  sore 
travail,  seeking  to  give  expres- 
sion to  the  instinct  that  bids 
mankind  bow  down  in  worship 
and  adoration  before  the  unseen 
Power  that  moulds  our  lives. 
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UNIVERSITY    CEICKET. — CAMBRIDGE. 


AND  now  for  what  we  choose 
to  consider  have  been  the  three 
strongest  Cambridge  Elevens 
within  our  memory. 

What  do  we  know  about 
Cambridge  cricket?  some  one 
may  reasonably  ask.  Not 
half  as  much,  we  admit,  as 
did  poor  old  Bill  Ford,  who, 
it  always  seems  to  us,  did 
his  work  of  writing  on  Cam- 
bridge University  Cricket  so  ad- 
mirably well  that  we  are  even 
glad  that  we  have  no  copy  of 
his  work  to  refer  to,  lest  we 
might  be  tempted  to  plagiarise. 
However,  though  it  is  a  fact 
that  except  at  Lords  we  have 
never  seen  a  Cambridge  Eleven 
take  the  field,  we  may  claim 
that,  having  for  the  last  forty- 
five  years  followed  with  con- 
siderable interest  the  perform- 
ances of  Cambridge  in  every 
match  played  by  them  in  the 
course  of  the  season,  we  are 
possibly  quite  as  wise  as  the 
majority  of  our  neighbours. 
Furthermore,  in  addition  to 
having  been  a  fairly  regular 
attendant  at  Lords  on  the 
occasion  of  the  'Varsity  Match, 
we  have  been  at  some  pains 
to  supplement  our  own  know- 
ledge, or  perhaps  we  should  say, 
our  own  ignorance,  by  gauging 
the  opinion  of  men  who  have 
played  against  them. 

So  much,  then,  in  the  way 
of  apology — and  now  to  take 
the  plunge.  As  we  fancy  that 
a  majority  of  Cantabs  still 
maintain  the  position  that  the 


side  which  in  1878  pretty 
easily  defeated  both  the  Aus- 
tralians and  Oxford  was  at 
the  least  as  strong  as  any 
that  ever  represented  the 
University,  let  us  deal  with 
that  first.  In  batting,  then, 
undeniably  good,  if  only  on 
the  ground  that  that  must 
have  been  a  powerful  batting 
side  indeed  in  which  A.  F.  J. 
Ford  went  in  last.  True,  un- 
til his  last  year  of  residence, 
when  he  had  improved  perhaps 
not  a  little,  the  lengthy  Rep- 
tonian  never  did  anything  in 
the  'Varsity  Match  to  justify 
his  school  reputation.  But 
there  never  yet,  to  our  know- 
ledge, was  a  Ford  who  did 
not  possess  the  knack  of  hit- 
ting the  ball  rather  harder 
than  most  of  us  when  he  had  a 
mind  that  way,  and  we  should 
be  inclined  to  write  down  that 
particular  member  of  the  family 
as  quite  the  most  dangerous 
batsman  who  within  our  mem- 
ory was  sent  in  last  in  a  'Var- 
sity Match.  And  so  we  hold 
that  his  place  on  the  list  is 
an  additional  proof,  if  one 
were  needed,  of  the  strength 
of  the  Cambridge  batting  in 
1878.  Lucas,  two  Lytteltons, 
two  Steels,  Ivo  Bligh !  A 
hard  nut  to  crack  a  side  which 
contained  that  sixibme.  Four 
at  least  of  them  were  as  good 
in  their  undergraduate  days  as 
they  ever  were  in  their  life- 
time. For  thirty  years  ago 
men  reached  their  cricket 
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maturity  at  an  earlier  age 
than  is  the  case  nowadays — 
or  perhaps  to  be  more  correct, 
accepted  the  game  as  a  pas- 
time for  a  few  years  only  and 
then  betook  themselves  to  life's 
more  serious  business.  A  fifth, 
the  elder  Steel,  was  possibly 
never  quite  so  good  at  Gam- 
bridge  as  he  had  been  at 


Uppingham,  or  in  any  case 
never  really  "came  off"  in  the 
'Varsity  Match  ;  and  the  sixth, 
Ivo  Bligh,  had  possibly  out- 
grown his  strength  and  was 
distinctly  better  later  on.  As 
each  of  these  six  men  took  part 
in  four  of  these  matches,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  take  their 
averages  at  Lords. 


Lucas, 

E.  Lyttelton, 

A.  Lyttelton, 

A.  G.  Steel, 

D.  Q.  Steel, 

Bligh, 


with  254  runs  for  7  completed  innings,  had  an  average  o 

147        „       7                    „                        „  21 

234        „        7                    „                         „  33 

184        „        6                    „                         „  30 

83        „        6                    „                         „  13 

154                 6  25 


Not  by  any  means  large  scor- 
ing this  in  the  light  of  modern 
revelations.  But  wickets  were 
by  no  means  so  perfect,  nor  did 
scoring,  either  at  Lords  or 
elsewhere,  range  so  high  in 
the  seventies  as  it  has  done  of 
later  years.  At  that  era,  at 
any  rate,  a  University  Eleven 
in  which  six  batsmen  were  by 
way  of  contributing  161  runs 
towards  the  total  of  their  side 
might  account  itself  compara- 
tively safe  to  win  their  match 
at  Lords.  In  the  decade  be- 
tween "70  and  79,  the  Oxford 
sides,  with  an  equal  number  of 
wins  and  losses  to  their  credit, 
averaged  in  seventeen  com- 
pleted innings  152 J  runs.  Even 
when  the  tally  of  the  incom- 
plete innings  is  added  —  and 
then  in  two  years  certainly 
the  batsmen  untroubled  by  any 
prospect  of  possible  disaster  to 
the  side  could  advance  to  the 
task  of  knocking  off  the  few 
runs  required  with  light  hearts 
and  easy  confidence — the  aver- 
age works  out  at  just  under 
that  161. 

Moreover,     the     other     five 


batsmen  on  the  Cambridge  side 
of  1878  were  by  no  means  an 
unlikely  lot  to  score,  nay,  even 
to  score  pretty  heavily.  Ford, 
as  we  have  already  said,  was 
not  quite  at  his  best;  but  Whit- 
field  was  as  patient  as  Old 
Time,  and  almost  as  reliable ; 
Jarvis  was  essentially  a  dan- 
gerous batsman ;  Kingston  had 
— a  rare  circumstance  that — 
already  proved  his  ability  to 
make  runs  against  the  Oxford 
batting;  Morton  —  well,  as  it 
happened,  Morton  made  thirty 
runs  in  that  particular  'Varsity 
match. 

So  much  for  the  batting 
strength. 

Again,  the  wicket-keeping,  a 
very  essential  item  in  success, 
was  by  way  of  being  absolutely 
first-class,  so  much  so  indeed 
that,  had  Alfred  Lyttelton  not 
been  playing,  Kingston  might 
possibly  have  shared  with 
Wickham  the  distinction  of 
being  reckoned  among  the 
finest  amateur  wicket-keepers 
seen  at  Lords  in  the  seventies. 
The  outfielding  also  was  good. 
Pretty  well  every  man  on  the 
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side  could  be  warranted  to 
hold  a  catch  if  it  came  his 
way,  and  Jarvis  and  Bligh  in 
particular  were  as  active  and 
almost  as  ubiquitous  as  two 
long-legged  cats. 

But  the  bowling  ?  Absolute- 
ly first-class  so  far  as  it  went ; 
good  enough,  as  the  sequel 
proved,  to  defeat  a  very 
moderate  Oxford  side, — nay, 
even  good  enough,  when  backed 
by  the  excellent  fielding,  to  put 
paid  to  the  account  of  the 
formidable  Australians.  And 
yet  the  combination  of  Steel 
with  his  new-fangled  deceptive 
methods,  and  Morton  with  his 
baulking  action  and  undeniable 
pace  off  the  pitch,  would  surely 
in  some  years  have  required  a 
little  better  support  before  it 
could  be  confidently  relied 
upon  to  win  a  'Varsity  match. 
Where  was  the  support?  In 
Lucas,  who  in  his  first  year 
apparently  had  never  ranked 
as  a  bowler  at  all,  and  in  his 
second  and  third  years  had 
bowled  a  few  overs  without 
success?  Or  in  Ford,  whose 
really  good  bowling  days  had 
yet  to  come  ?  In  these  modern 
days — we  freely  admit  that  the 
wickets  favour  the  batsman — 
the  'Varsity  captain  whose 
side  contains  four  possible 


bowlers  only,  however  good 
may  be  the  quality  of  the 
first  pair,  may  be  said  to  in- 
vite defeat.  And  even  thirty 
years  ago  "  four  "  sounds 
rather  a  short  quantity.  We 
were  reading  not  long  ago 
the  account  of  a  match  in 
South  Africa,  and  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  caught  our 
eye  :  "  Kenney,  who  took  two 
wickets  for  twenty -one  runs, 
was  unlucky  enough  to  break 
a  finger  in  stopping  a  hard 
return  from  Simpson  -  Hay- 
ward."  These  accidents  hap- 
pen occasionally  even  in  a 
'Varsity  match,  and  it  may 
be  added  that  at  that  period 
Oxford  could  command  the 
services  of  an  unusually  knock- 
me-about  bowler.  Had  Steel 
chanced  to  have  split  or  other- 
wise damaged  a  finger,  or  had 
Morton  broken  down, — no  un- 
usual circumstance  with  a  fast 
bowler,  —  a  distinctly  weak 
Oxford  side  might  well  have 
won  the  match. 

On  that  ground  only,  insuffi- 
ciency of  reserve  bowling,  we 
should  be  personally  inclined 
to  write  down  the  Cambridge 
side  of  '78  as  slightly  inferior 
to  at  least  one  side  that  came 
before  and  another  that  came 
after  it. 


IL 


In  the  period  between  '68 
and  '73  Cambridge  was  able  to 
put  into  the  field  exceptionally 
powerful  all-round  sides,  and 
as  in  the  last  four  years  Oxford 
was  also  strongly  represented, 
trick -and -tie  was  quite  the 
appropriate  order  of  the  day, 
VOL.  CLXXXVIIL— NO.  MCXXXVII. 


and  favouritism  before  the 
event  was  about  equally  di- 
vided. For  reasons  which  we 
shall  come  to  shortly,  we  prefer 
to  take  the  Cambridge  Eleven 
of  1869  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
stituting a  comparison.  The 
batting  first. 

G 
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Dale  v.  Lucas. 

Preston  v.  D.  L.  Steel. 

Money  v.  A.  G.  Steel. 

Eichardson  v.  Ivo  Bligh. 


Stow 


v.     Whitfield. 


So  far  as  averages  go,  the 
latter   Eleven   has    a    distinct 
pull.     But  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  in  cricket   gener- 
ally, and  more  especially  in  the 
'Varsity  match,  when  men  are 
apt  to  be  a  bit  "jumpy,"  what 
we  are  pleased  to  call  "  moral 
effect  "  has  to  be  taken  more 
seriously  into  consideration  than 
an  average.    Not  so  much,  then, 
what   that  truly  terrible   pair 
of   Freshmen,    Thornton     and 
Yardley,  actually  did  do  in  a 
'Varsity   match   was   liable  to 
affect   the   nerves   of   the  Ox- 
onians,   as    what     they    were 
known  to  be  capable  of  doing. 
As  a  matter  of  history,  Yard- 
ley  came  off  gloriously  twice, 
and  twice  failed  ignominiously, 
while    Thornton,    although  he 
may  fairly  be  accounted  as  the 
redeemer  twice  over  of  a  lost 
situation  in  1869,  in  no  subse- 
quent year  really  left  his  mark 
©n    a    'Varsity    match.       But 
where  Thornton   and  Yardley 
were  playing  on  the  same  side, 
the   Oxford  bowlers  could  not 
but  be  painfully  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  cover  was  liable 
to  be  knocked  off  the  ball  and 
the   heart    taken    out    of    the 
attack   at   any   period   of    the 
game.      That     which     to     an 
orthodox  batsman  appealed  as 
a  well-pitched  ball  —  nay,  even 
as  a  ball  pitched  on  the  blind 
spot  —  Thornton  seemed  appar- 
ently  to    regard    as    a    thing 
served  up  for  the  especial  pur- 


pose of  being  hit  out  of  the 
ground.  Similarly  the  best 
bowlers  of  the  day,  like  the 
Oxonians,  occasionally  found 
to  their  cost  that  there  was  no 
stopping  Yardley  once  he  had 
fairly  set  himself  going. 

Now,  by  way  of  parenthesis, 
a  word  about  that  "blind 
spot."  Poor  dear  Johnnie 
Gibbon,  who  was  left  "  not 
out"  on  the  first  day  of  the 
match,  told  us  afterwards  that 
the  last  ball  sent  down  to  him 
in  the  evening — we  really  for- 
get by  what  bowler — appealed 
to  him  as  positively  unplay- 
able. 

"What  did  you  do  then, 
Johnnie  ?  You  seemed  to  stop 
it  all  right." 

"  Shut  my  eyes,  old  chap, 
and  prayed  that  it  would  hit 
my  bat,  which  I  never  moved." 
To  proceed,  however:  once 
again  the  moral  effect  produced 
by  the  presence  of  the  two 
Freshmen  was  probably  a  far 
more  important  factor  in  the 
success  of  their  side  than  the 
mere  possession  of  an  average 
is  ever  likely  to  be.  When  the 
batsman  with  the  average  gets 
to  work,  the  bowler  has  some 
idea  of  what  he  has  got  to 
expect,  and  minds  his  p's  and 
q's  accordingly.  But  in  cricket 
more  than  in  any  other  game 
"ignotum  omne  pro  terrifico." 
Both  Thornton's  and  Yardley's 
methods  were  known  to  be 
of  a  character  that  was  well 
warranted  to  upset  all  forms 
of  calculation. 

Money  not  quite  so  good  as 
Steel?  Possibly  not  in  a 
'Varsity  match.  For  Money's 
batting  never  came  off,  as  it 
might  have  been  expected  to 
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come  off,  in  those  particular 
fixtures.  But  is  our  memory 
at  fault,  or  was  not  there  one 
season  about  that  time  in  which 
Money — W.G.  being  laid  by,  we 
fancy,  through  illness — might 
almost  have  been  described  as 
the  premier  amateur  batsman 
of  the  year  ?  Of  course  his 
slow  underhand,  as  compared 
with  Steel's  slow  round  arm, 
was  very  inferior  stuff.  But 
still  it  served  its  purpose  for 
two  years,  and  the  man  who, 
in  three  successive  innings  of 
'Varsity  matches,  collected  six- 
teen wickets,  must  be  written 
down  as  a  fairly  useful  bowler. 
The  circumstance  that  no  less 
than  five  of  those  wickets  were 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  four 
brother  Harrovians  does  not 
seem  to  argue  that  familiarity 
with  a  certain  style  of  bowling 
necessarily  produces  mastery 
over  it.  But  possibly  some  of 
the  Harrovians  who  figured  in 
the  Oxford  Eleven  at  that 
period  were  not  particularly 
clever  with  the  bat.  Far  more 
remarkable  a  few  years  later 
was  the  fact  that  such  ex- 
cellent batsmen  as  Longman 
and  Tabor  were  clean  bowled 
by  the  lobs  of  their  old  school- 
fellow and  contemporary,  Bid- 
ley,  in  an  innings  when  they 
might  surely  have  been  re- 
garded as  well-set. 

Dale  and  Richardson  v.  Lucas 
and  Bligh?  Except  for  the 
fact  that  that  excellent  bats- 
man, Richardson,  for  some 
reason  or  another,  invariably 
elected  to  have  a  day  off  when 
it  came  to  batting  in  the  'Var- 
sity match,  there  is  very  little 
in  it.  Jack  Dale,  had  he  con- 
tinued to  play  in  first-class 


cricket,  might  well  in  course  of 
time  have  made  as  big  a  repu- 
tation as  did  Lucas.  In  any 
case  he  has  even  a  better  claim 
than  either  Yardley  or  Cobden 
to  be  ranked  as  the  real  winner 
of  the  1870  match.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  Dale's  iron  nerve 
and  watchful  defence,  when 
everything  was  going  against 
his  side,  neither  might  Yardley 
have  found  time  to  make  his 
century,  nor  Cobden  the  op- 
portunity for  performing  his 
unique  feat. 

Preston  and  Stow  v.  D.  L. 
Steel  and  Whitfield  ?  Well,  as 
none  of  the  quartette  happened 
to  do  much  in  the  match,  their 
respective  merits  do  not  require 
to  be  weighed  very  carefully 
in  the  balance.  Steel  was,  of 
course,  a  dangerous  customer 
in  any  company;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  said  of 
Preston  that  he  must  have  been 
a  pretty  good  batsman  in  that 
year  of  grace  or  he  would  never 
have  been  sent  in  first  of  an 
unusually  strong  lot.  Stow 
and  Whitfield  were  much  on 
the  same  line,  both  sound  bats- 
men, neither  of  them  particu- 
larly exhilarating. 

As  a  wicket-keeper,  doubtless 
Richardson  was  never  quite 
in  the  same  street  as  Alfred 
Lyttelton.  But  he  would  be 
a  captious  critic  indeed  who 
found  much  fault  with  a  stick- 
keeper  who  only  let  four  byes 
and  annexed  six  wickets  in  the 
course  of  the  match. 

But  after  all,  the  two  things 
that  incline  us  to  give  our 
vote  in  favour  of  the  1869  lot 
are,  in  the  first  place,  the  greater 
variety  of  attack,  and  in  the 
second  place,  the  strong  person- 
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ality,  or  shall  I  say  the  dom- 
inating genius,  of  Absolom. 

Poor  dear  old  Boss  Absolom  ! 
Barring,  perhaps,  the  great 
Sammy  Woods,  the  most  cheery, 
whole-hearted,  nerveless,  un- 
conventional, and  sturdy  crick- 
eter that  ever  appeared  at 
Lords  within  the  memory  of — 
well,  perhaps,  to  be  on  the  safe 
side,  we  had  better  say — a  sexa- 
genarian. Not  merely  worth 
a  place  on  pretty  well  any  side, 
but  to  be  warranted  to  do  the 
work  of  two  ordinary  men. 
It  is  difficult,  perhaps,  for  an 
Oxonian  to  gauge  the  feelings 
of  the  Cambridge  division.  But 
we  should  be  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  the  appearance  either 
of  Mike  Mitchell  or  of  the  whole 
family  of  Fosters  combined 
could  ever  have  impressed  the 
minds  of  Cantabs  —  we  are 
alluding  to  spectators  quite  as 
much  as  to  players — with  such 
gloomy  forebodings  as  to  the 
ultimate  issue  of  the  match 
before  a  ball  had  been  bowled, 
as  those  which  the  knowledge 
that  Absolom  in  his  day,  and 
Woods  in  his,  had  to  be  reck- 
oned with,  brought  home  to 
the  Oxonians.  If  widely  di- 
vided by  time,  the  pair  had 
much  in  common.  The  pres- 
ence of  either  the  one  or  the 
other  in  any  game  was  bound 
to  act  as  a  wholesome  tonic 
to  a  side.  In  fielding,  at  all 
events,  example  is  a  thousand 
times  better  than  precept,  and 
slack  or  careless  fielders,  when 
either  Absolom  or  Woods  was 
to  the  fore,  ought  to  have  been 
— we  have  been  told  that  it  was 
not  so  in  one  case  —  beyond 
the  bounds  of  possibility.  As 


match- winners  both  were  super- 
latively good,  as  winners  of  the 
'Varsity  Match  wholly  indis- 
pensable. True,  Absolom  lost 
one  match  and  helped  to  win 
three,  while  Woods  was  never 
beaten,  and  only  owed  his 
failure  to  be  returned  a  winner 
four  times  in  succession  to 
the  iniquitous  behaviour  of  the 
clerk  of  the  weather.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  where 
Woods  went  into  residence  with 
his  reputation  as  a  great  bowler 
already  established,  Absolom 
walked  on  to  the  field  at  Lords 
in  his  first  year  a  comparatively 
unknown  man.  Neither  had 
his  own  side  yet  learned  to 
gauge  his  merits,  nor  had  his 
adversaries  yet  gathered  how 
formidable  an  antagonist  he 
really  was.  Even  so,  he  was 
the  third  highest  scorer  on  his 
side  in  his  first  match,  and  took 
three  wickets  at  a  small  cost  in 
the  one  innings  in  which  he 
was  put  on  to  bowl.  Whether 
Boss  Absolom,  who  could  do 
most  things  in  the  athletic  line 
rather  better  than  his  neigh- 
bours, ever  so  far  continued  his 
resemblance  to  Sammy  Woods 
as  to  shine  in  Rugby  Union 
Football,  we  know  not.  We  are 
not  even  sure  whether  Rugby 
Union  Football  existed  in  his 
day, — certainly  there  were  no 
Inter-University  Matches.  But 
if  he  ever  did  play  the  game, 
then,  indeed,  we  can  only  say, 
"Heaven  help  the  man  whom  he 
tackled."  For,  having  caught 
his  man  and  duly  downed  him, 
Boss,  who  ran  like  a  hare  and 
was  as  strong  as  a  horse,  was 
quite  likely,  in  sheer  exuber- 
ance of  spirits,  to  have  danced 
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on  him  first,  bespattering  him 
meanwhile  with  apt  poetical 
quotations,  and  then  to  have 
felt  puzzled  and  even  hurt  if 
the  victim  had  not  straightway 
risen  from  the  mud,  cracked  a 
joke  with  his  maltreater,  and 
asked  the  latter  to  dine  with 
him.  Boss  was  as  simple-minded 
as  a  child.  If  his  hands  were 
the  hands  of  Esau,  there  was 
not  the  faintest  trace  of  that 
other  shrewder,  more  success- 
ful, and  perhaps  more  highly 
polished  brother  in  his  whole 
composition. 

Such  then  briefly  was  Boss 
Absolom,  a  cricketer  whose  in- 
domitable courage  and  resource- 
ful energy,  whether  he  was 
batting,  bowling,  or  fielding, 
were  of  a  character  to  inspire 
a  weak  side  with  confidence, 
or  to  add  to  a  strong  side  a 
double  portion  of  the  assurance 
of  victory.  It  would  have 
been  almost  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  any  University  side 
that  numbered  in  its  ranks 
three  such  dangerous  cricketers 
as  Yardley,  Thornton,  and  Ab- 
solom could  ever  have  suc- 
cumbed to  a  rival  University 
side  at  Lords,  and  it  is  not 
much  too  much  to  say — we 
admit  that  such  speculation 
is  useless  —  that  in  1869  the 
trio  could  have  "  taken  on " 
the  whole  Oxford  Eleven  in 
a  single  -  wicket  match  with 
something  like  a  fair  chance 
of  success.  Thornton  with  his 
sneaks,  a  beastly  style  of  bowl- 
ing to  score  off  in  front  of  the 
wicket,  might  have  given  Ab- 
solom an  occasional  rest — not 
that  we  believe  he  ever  required 
one ;  and  curiously  enough  the 


scores  made  by  the  trio  in  the 
first  innings  of  the  match  ex- 
actly equalled  the  Oxford  total 
with  the  two  extras  thrown  in. 
It  may  be  that  we  may  seem  to 
have  waxed  over -enthusiastic 
in  our  praise  of  old-time  celeb- 
rites.  But  we  do  not  seem  to 
be  breeding  cricketers  of  the 
type  in  these  degenerate  days, 
and  —  well,  we  watched  the 
Test  Match  at  Lords  last 
season. 

The  rest  of  the  '69  Eleven 
may  be  shortly  dealt  with. 
My  recollections  of  Wilson  are 
very  imperfect,  but  as  he  got 
three  goodish  wickets  in  the 
match  for  nineteen  runs,  he 
may  be  said  to  have  done  his 
duty  as  a  change  bowler. 
Julius  Brune  was  essentially 
a  useful  all  -  round  cricketer, 
though  in  that  particular  year 
his  performances  suffered  by 
comparison  with  those  of  hip 
more  brilliant  colleagues. 
Transferred  to  the  Oxford 
side,  barring  only  Pauncefote 
and  Tyleoote,  he  might  have 
been  found  the  most  useful 
member  of  it.  If  there  was  not 
much  style  about  Weighell's 
cricket,  there  was  plenty  of 
what  in  a  University  match  is 
apt  to  be  an  even  more  valu- 
able asset — cheery  self-confid- 
ence. As  he  could  hit  a  ball 
harder  and  bowl  it  faster  than 
most  men  of  his  time,  he  could 
certainly  not  be  regarded  as  a 
passenger  even  on  that  strong 
side.  Moreover  he  filled  up 
the  fifth  place  in  the  "firing 
line." 

And  the  match  itself? 
Falsely  played  probably.  Most 
certainly  the  comparatively 
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narrow  margin  of  58  runs 
cannot  be  said  to  have  ade- 
quately represented  the  real 
difference  of  strength  between 
a  very  good  and  a  very  in- 
different side.  If  the  Oxon- 
ians probably  scored  about  as 
many  runs  as  they  were  worth 
against  the  Cambridge  bowlers, 
the  Cantabs  by  no  means  did 
themselves  justice  against  the 
comparatively  weak  Oxford  at- 
tack. Possibly  the  fortune  of 
the  wicket — there  were  many 
queer  spots  in  a  Lords  pitch 
in  those  days — for  once  in  a 
way  favoured  the  weaker  bat- 
talion ;  undoubtedly  Walter, 
poor  Pauncefote's  heaven-born 
inspiration,  bowled  in  the 
second  innings  as  he  never 
bowled  either  before  or  since. 
Three  cricketers,  whom  I  be- 
lieve to  have  been  almost 
eleventh  hour  choices,  have 
left  their  mark  on  Inter-Uni- 
versity cricket  by  compiling 
centuries  at  Lords;  but  Wal- 
ter's is  the  solitary  instance  of 
a  man,  whose  services  as  a 
bowler  were  never  requisi- 
tioned or  even  seriously  con- 
sidered till  his  last  year  of 
residence,  coming  right  into  the 
very  front  rank.  As  a  Fresh- 
man who  had  come  up  with  a 
certain  reputation  from  Eton, 
Walter  had  had  a  pretty  ex- 
haustive trial  as  a  batsman 
before  being  pronounced  as 
not  quite  up  to  the  mark. 
But  in  presence  of  a  tried  and 
by  no  means  bad  trio  of  fast 
bowlers,  his  merits  in  that  line 
had  either  been  hidden  under  a 
bushel  of  greater  lights'  celeb- 
rity, or  never  taken  seriously 
into  account.  Once  a  good 
fast  bowler,  always  a  good 


fast  bowler !  May  it  not  be 
said  that  this  theory  has  been 
carried  too  far  by  successive 
generations  of  University  cap- 
tains? In  point  of  fact  the 
records  of  the  'Varsity  match 
seem  to  tell  us  that,  with  three 
exceptions  only,  the  successful 
fast  bowler  has  had  his  own 
especial  year,  or  indeed  in  some 
cases  especial  day  of  grace. 
On  the  one  side — going  back 
forty  -  three  years, — Fello  wes, 
Kenney,  Francis,  Butler, 
Whitby ;  on  the  other,  Tillard, 
Luddington,  Morton,  Toppin — 
these  one  and  all  have  been  bril- 
liantly successful  in  one  year 
only,  comparatively  ineffectual 
in  others.  And  the  exceptions 
— Woods  had  four  good  years, 
Evans  three,  Powys  one  excel- 
lently good,  another  that  was 
even  better  from  the  moment 
that  a  sloppy  wicket  so  far 
recovered  that  he  was  able  to 
go  on  and  find  tolerable  foot- 
hold, a  third  only  moderate. 
Yet  another  extraordinary 
feature  of  the  '69  match  was 
that  the  more  orthodox,  and 
therefore  one  would  think  more 
reliable,  batsmen  on  the  Cam- 
bridge side  may  be  said  to 
have  failed  almost  to  a  man, 
while  the  three  hitters  whose 
methods  were  anything  but 
orthodox  scored  considerably 
more  than  half  the  runs  made 
off  the  bat. 

One  word  more  before  we  go 
on  to  our  other  Eleven. 

Why,  it  may  fairly  be  asked, 
have  I  not  rather  picked  the 
Cambridge  Eleven  of  '72,  which 
established  what  we  believe 
still  to  be  a  record  in  'Var- 
sity matches  for  a  first-wicket 
stand  as  well  as  what  was  at 
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the  time  a  record  for  the  score 
of  a  whole  side  in  this  particu- 
lar match, — in  which,  moreover, 
Yardley  and  Thornton  were 
still  to  the  fore,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  the  best  fast  amateur 
bowler  of  the  day  materially 
strengthened  an  already  power- 
ful side  ?  Partly,  we  will  own, 
because  we  still  cherish  what 
may  be  merely  a  personal  as 
well  as  unwarrantable  belief  in 
Absolom's  powers  as  a  match- 
winner  ;  partly,  again,  because, 
when  Cambridge  had  probably 
slightly  the  better  side  in  '72, 
their  overwhelming  victory  in 
some  ways  partook  of  the 
nature  of  a  fluke;  last  of  all, 
because  there  was  a  distinct 
shortage  of  bowling  on  the 
side. 

"Follow  the  tracks  of  the 
fortunate  men,  and  you  will 
come  to  fortune."  Powys 
bowled  in  irresistible  form  in 
that  match,  Yardley  played 
one  of  the  finest  innings  of 
his  life.  But  were  not  the 
tracks  of  those  fortunate  men 
rather  simplified  for  them  on 
that  occasion?  Would  Powys 
have  been  quite  so  irresistible 
if  Oxford  had  chanced  to  win 
the  toss,  and  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  batting  on  an  unworn 
and  perfect  wicket  ?  It  is  true 
that  the  Oxford  batting  was, 
like  the  curate's  egg,  excellent 
only  in  parts.  But  on  the 
wicket  which  Cambridge  found, 
any  one  of  the  first  six  Oxford 
batsmen  might  have  been  cap- 
able of  scoring  largely.  It  is 
seldom  that  a  tired  and  dis- 
pirited side  ever  does  itself 
justice,  and  a  side  that  has 
fielded  out  for  nearly  four 
hundred  runs  and  has  no 


earthly  chance  of  winning  the 
match  must  rank  as  likely  to 
be  both  tired  and  dispirited. 
Then  comes  the  hurricane 
bowler's  chance,  and  Powys 
was  not  slow  to  grasp  his 
opportunity. 

Yardley's  innings  again  ? 
Simply  magnificent ;  the  only 
wonder  was  that  he  ever  got 
out  at  all,  and  it  is  quite  on 
the  cards  that  he  might  have 
doubled  his  score  if  he  had  had 
a  mind  that  way.  Here,  too, 
the  tracks  had  been  made 
pretty  easy  for  him.  Strong 
as  the  Oxford  bowling  was 
supposed  to  be,  that  memor- 
able first  -  wicket  stand  had 
taken  most  of  the  sting  out 
of  it  before  Yardley  got  to 
work  and  reduced  it  to  a  state 
of  complete  demoralisation. 

But  again  that  lack  of  a 
fifth  even  serviceable  bowler ! 
It  is  idle  work  to-day  to 
speculate  what  might  have 
happened  if  the  Prussians  had 
failed  to  carry  out  their  com- 
pact with  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. But  at  Lords  in  1872, 
as  well  as  at  Waterloo  in 
1815,  if  the  final  triumph  was 
glorious,  there  were  not  want- 
ing the  elements  of  an  equally 
signal  disaster.  However, 
Bliicher  kept  his  word,  and 
Cambridge  won  the  toss,  and 
the  clerk  of  the  weather  be- 
haved well,  and  Powys  found 
his  foothold,  and  Ottaway 
partially  failed,  and  it  was  a 
"glorious  victory."  But  for 
all  that  we  do  not  consider 
that  the  Cambridge  side  of  '72 
was  quite  so  strong  through- 
out as  the  side  that  played 
vastly  below  its  proper  form 
in  '69. 
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And   our  third  great   Cam-  gross   indiscretion  in  the  field 

bridge  side.     Consistency  sug-  to    redeem    at    once    his    own 

gests  that  we  ought  to  select  a  reputation    and   to   pull   what 

year  wherein  Woods,  the  great-  had  really  at  one  time  looked 

est  of  University  bowlers,  was  like  a  lost  game  out  of  the  fire, 

supported     by     certainly     the  Wells,    Woods,    Jephson !      A 

most  famous  of  amateur  wicket-  pretty  good  trio  even  at  that 

keepers.    But,  in  the  first  place,  date   to   form  a  forlorn   hope, 

we  are  beset  with  the  difficulty  But  few  of  the  spectators  real- 

that  we  know  not  whether  to  ised    at    the    time    that    each 

choose   as   absolutely  the   best  member  of  it  was  to  be  found 

side  that  ever  played  for  Cam-  in  later  years  making  centuries 

bridge  the  Eleven  captained  by  against    the    best    professional 

Woods  himself  in  '90,  or  Mac-  bowling    of    the    day    in    the 

Gregor's  side  in  the  following  course  of  County  Cricket, 
year.      Both   were   extraordin-         Res  venit  ad  triarios.     Could 

arily  good,  being  indeed  almost  that  be  said  of  the  state  of  the 

entirely  composed  of  men  duly  game  when  Woods,  looking  if 

qualified  at  one  time  or  another  possible    rather    happier    than 

to  play  an  important  part  in  usual,      advanced      amidst      a 

County  cricket ;  both,  if  we  mis-  breathless    silence    to    receive 

take  not,  contained  seven  men  the   last   ball   of   that  historic 

who    in    the    course    of    their  match  ?   Well,  hardly  so.   Even 

career  played   for  the  Gentle-  in  the  case  of  failure  there  was 

men  at  Lords;   finally,  in  one  no  possibility  of  defeat  to  un- 

year  three,  in  the  other  four,  nerve   the    incoming   batsman, 

names  are  to  be  found  of  inter-  It  would  have  been  annoying, 

national  cricketers.     For  it  will  doubtless,  to   a  degree,  to  get 

be    remembered    that    in    one  out    for   0    at   that  period    of 

year  at  all  events  the  services  the    game,   but    the    last    run 

of  Woods  were  enlisted  for  the  required   to   win   is   a  far  less 

Australians.      And    yet,    curi-  ticklish   and   formidable   affair 

ously  enough,  though  opposed  where  there  are  two  or  three 

to   only  moderately  good   Ox-  wickets   to   fall  than   the  last 

ford  sides,  neither  of  those  two  run   required   to   avert  defeat, 

powerful  Elevens  really  "came  But  even  in  the  extreme  case, 

off  "at  Lords.    In  Woods's  year  Woods    was    the    least    likely 

the    iniquitous     conditions     of  batsman  of  his  day  to  repeat 

weather  and  wicket  played  the  the    tactics    displayed   by   the 

mischief    with    a    very   strong  last  two  Oxonians  in  Cobden's 

batting  side ;  in  the  other,  Berk-  memorable  year,  and  he  could 

eley's  magnificent  and  plucky  have    been    warranted    on    all 

bowling   came  so  near  to  up-  sides    as    incapable    either    of 

setting  the  good  thing,  that  it  tamely  taking   his  bat  out  of 

was  left  to  a  batsman  who  had  harm's    way    at    the    extreme 

been  guilty  of  sundry  acts  of  psychological    moment,    or    of 
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standing  still  to  be  shot  at 
like  a  tame  cock -robin.  He 
hit  the  first  ball  he  received, 
as  nineteen  men  out  of  every 
twenty  in  the  Pavilion  expected 
him  to  hit  it,  to  the  boundary, 
and  the  shouting  followed  in 
due  course.  That  it  should 
have  fallen  to  the  great 
cricketer's  lot  to  make  the 
winning  hit  for  his  side  in  his 
last  'Varsity  match  was  a  fit- 
ting sequel  to  his  unusually 
successful  career,  not  indeed  to 
be  regarded  as  the  coping-stone 
of  his  triumphal  arch,  but 
rather  as  a  supererogatory, 
welcome,  and  highly  appropri- 
ate bit  of  ornamental  tracery. 

Still  those  41  runs  made  by 
Foley  will  always  rank  as 
among  the  most  valuable  runs 
made  throughout  the  long 
series  of  these  matches ;  and 
Berkeley's  bowling  in  an  uphill 
game  was  a  thing  that  had  to 
be  seen  in  order  to  be  properly 
appreciated.  The  theory  does 
not  always  work  out  well  when 
it  comes  to  practice,  we  admit, 
but  to  our  thinking  the  prince 
of  all  bowlers  is  "  the  man  who 
hits  the  sticks." 

Unusually  strong  in  batting 
were  both  these  great  Elevens. 
And,  wherever  MacGregor  was 
playing,  the  wicket-keeping  was 
bound  to  be  possibly  the  very 
best  of  the  day.  And  yet  we 
are  still  inclined  to  fancy  that 
in  the  latter  of  the  two  years 
at  all  events  bowling  was  Cam- 
bridge's strongest  point.  No 
University  side,  certainly,  since 
Mitchell's  famous  year,  ever 
took  the  field  with  so  formid- 
able an  array  of  bowlers ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  an  open  question 
whether,  with  the  moral  effeot 


of  Woods's  presence  thrown  in, 
the  Cambridge  attack  was  not 
more  to  be  dreaded  in  either 
'90  or  '91  than  that  of  the 
Oxonians  in  '65.  In  either 
of  the  two  later  years  four 
men  were  found  playing  on  the 
Cambridge  side,  all  of  whom, 
at  one  time  or  another,  and 
two  certainly  more  than  once, 
opened  the  ball  against  the 
Players  at  Lords.  And  even 
if  by  any  chance  that  first 
quartette  were  knocked  off, 
there  were  still  some  distinctly 
useful  bowlers  in  reserve. 

That  an  Oxford  side,  which 
its  warmest  supporters  could 
only  damn  with  the  faint  praise 
of  being  "averagely  good," 
where  harsher  critics  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  more  than 
"averagely  bad,"  could  ever 
live  in  the  same  street  as  an 
Eleven  of  this  calibre  was  in 
itself  wonderful.  That  after 
having  held  all  the  losing  cards, 
having  lost  the  toss,  that  is, 
and  been  compelled  to  follow 
on,  the  Oxonians  should  have 
come  within  measurable  dis- 
tance of  pulling  the  game  out 
of  the  fire,  must  rank  as  even 
miraculous. 

But  after  all,  the  '91  match 
is  only  another  instance  of  the 
glorious  uncertainty  of  a  game, 
which  in  no  small  degree  owes 
the  strong  hold  it  has  taken 
upon  the  imagination  of  the 
English  people  to  the  circum- 
stance that  in  it  the  race  does 
not  invariably  go  to  the  swift 
or  the  battle  to  the  strong.  If 
by  mere  calculating  of  averages 
we  could  reduce  the  matter 
beforehand  to  a  mathematical 
certainty,  or  by  the  application 
of  syllogistic  reasoning  arrive 
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at  a  positive  and  indisputable 
conclusion,  cricket  would  lose 
no  small  part  of  its  charm,  and 
the  Pavilion  at  Lords  might  be 
found  an  empty  desert. 

And  yet,  after  all,  having 
paid  my  due  respects  to  the 
great  years  of  Woods  and  Mac- 
Gregor,  we  have  grave  doubts 
whether  the  last  side  cap- 
tained by  Jackson  was  not 
the  best  that  Cambridge  ever 
turned  out.  Not  stamped  as 
a  great  side  only  in  virtue  of 
a  very  easy  victory  at  Lords, — 
for  the  temporary  loss  of  form 
on  Lionel  Palairet's  part,  his 
brother's  crippled  condition, 
and  the  failure  "to  come  off" 
on  the  part  of  an  extraordin- 
arily good  nucleus  of  Freshmen, 
converted  an  Oxford  side  that 
started  with  fair  promise  into 
a  distinctly  weak  one, — but  a 
great  side  because,  where  the 
leading  lights  were  bright- 
burning  lamps  indeed,  there 
was  not  even  the  faintest  sus- 
picion of  a  tail.  Very  strong 
and  very  sound  from  start  to 
finish  in  every  department  of 
the  game.  If  in  the  first  six 
men,  headed  by  Jackson,  who, 
having  started  his  University 
career  with  great  confidence 
as  a  batsman,  seemed  to  take 
in  a  fresh  supply  of  that  val- 
uable article  year  after  year, 
lay  the  recognised  batting 
strength  of  the  side,  the  last 
five  in  the  batting  order  were 
quite  good  enough  to  play  on 
their  batting  merits  only  in 
pretty  well  any  'Varsity  side. 
Exceptionally  strong  again  in 
bowling.  Though  the  strong 
personality  of  the  invincible 
Woods  was  missing  from  the 
"firing  line,"  not  only  had 


Wells  improved  beyond  all 
knowledge,  but  the  newspaper 
reports  of  his  brilliant  per- 
formances against  good  sides 
had  revived  in  the  minds  of 
Oxford's  supporters  memories 
of  the  havoc  wrought  some 
years  before  by  Steel.  That 
excellent  bowler  Jackson  could, 
of  course,  be  relied  upon  to 
keep  up  an  end  for  any  length 
of  time  and  to  gather  in  his 
occasional  wickets.  If  the 
bowling  of  Streatfield,  who, 
though  occasionally  short  of 
first-class  practice,  was  at  no 
period  in  his  career  lacking  in 
first-class  ability,  had  slightly 
fallen  off  in  quality,  the  Ox- 
ford batsmen  showed  them- 
selves signally  unable  to  take 
advantage  of  the  fact.  And 
in  Bromley  Davenport,  the 
junior  member  of  the  quartette 
of  bowlers  actually  employed, 
lay  the  capacity  to  serve  up  in 
the  middle  of  an  otherwise  poor 
over  a  wellnigh  unplayable 
ball.  In  this  particular  match 
the  unplayable  ball  —  unplay- 
able, at  any  rate,  to  the 
Oxonians — seemed  to  be  very 
much  in  evidence  where  the 
punishable  escaped  scot  -  free. 
Further  available  reserves, 
whose  services  there  was  no 
occasion  to  call  up,  lay  in 
Hill,  who  could  send  down  a 
good  ball  now  and  again ;  and 
in  Douglas,  who  had  had  time  to 
forget  the  terrible  punishment 
meted  out  to  him  by  Vernon 
Hill  in  the  preceding  year. 
Finally,  the  fielding  was  of 
an  unusually  high  standard. 
Gay,  if  not  quite  in  the  same 
class  as  MacGregor,  kept  wicket 
admirably  well :  in  point  of 
fact  —  this  may  interest  the 
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student  of  statistics  —  in  two 
years  he  either  caught  or 
stumped  eight  men,  while 
MacGregor,  in  four  years,  had 
to  rest  content  with  one 
victim  less.  And  the  out- 
fielding,  as  it  was  easy  to 
imagine  was  likely  to  be  the 
case  where  Eanjitsinhji,  then 
as  quick  of  eye  and  foot  as 
any  cat,  Douglas,  Jones,  and 
Wells  were  playing  on  the 
same  side,  was  well  calculated 
to  stand  a  sterner  test  than 
that  which  the  match  afforded. 
Unfortunately  for  the  spec- 
tators, who  too  seldom  in  the 
course  of  the  season  get  the 
chance  of  seeing  two  sides  of 
young  and  active  players  in 
the  field,  the  Oxford  batting 
broke  down  entirely,  and,  save 
for  a  typical  though  all  too 
short  display  by  Palairet  in 
one  innings,  and  Fry's  plucky 
hitting  in  the  other,  the  affair 
resolved  itself  into  a  melan- 
choly procession. 

One  word  in  conclusion.    No 
one  who  was  watching  the  '93 

1.  Wicket-keeper        .  . 

2.  Bowlers       .... 

3.  All-round  cricketers 

4.  Batsmen 


And  as  in  choosing  a  Test 
Match  Eleven  thirteen  names 
appear  to  be  necessary,  let 
us  add  Hill  and  Latham. 


match  was  gifted  to  realise  at 
the  time  that  he  was  being 
privileged  to  see  playing  in 
the  same  game  so  many  of  the 
future  makers  of  cricket  his- 
tory. It  is  equally  impossible 
to  play  tricks  with  time,  or  to 
assign  to  every  cricketer  a 
"fixed  period"  of  full  cricket 
maturity.  Unfortunate  the 
latter,  from  the  spectatorial 
point  of  view,  as  well  as  im- 
possible. For  those  extra 
years,  which  are  supposed  to 
add  nerve  and  experience,  are 
at  the  least  calculated  to  bring 
in  their  train  a  certain  maturity 
of  figure  as  well  as  of  experi- 
ence, and  a  corresponding 
diminution  of  youthful  spring 
and  vitality. 

But  imagine  those  twenty- 
two  boys  at  their  best,  as  we 
shall  always  hold  that  the 
cricketer  should  be,  at  we  will 
say  something  under  twenty- 
five.  What  a  side  was  there 
to  represent  either  the  Gentle- 
men at  Lords,  or  even  England 
in  a  Test  Match  ! 

Gay. 

Berkeley,  Streatfield,  Davenport. 
Jackson,  Wells. 

Eanjitsinhji,    Fry,   Palairet,   Jones, 
Douglas. 

And    now   we    feel  exactly 

as    if    we    had    been  writing 

a  letter  to  '  The  Sports- 
man.' 
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GHOSTS. 

This  is  no  blasted  Moated  Grange,  yet  here's  a  multitude  of 

ghosts 
Grimmer   than  Dante  ever  knew,  or  any  Dickens   Christmas 

boasts ; 

For  when  I've  shut  my  two-foot  door,  and  shot  the  bolt,  and 

sighed  for  sleep, 
Bound  crowd  they,  one  by  lean-ribb'd  one,  and  are  not  dumb, 

but  creek  and  cheep 

(Like  the  cicadas  long  ago,  when  high  above  Las  Palmas  town, 
Amid   the   gold  of   cactus-bloom,  and  runnel-song,  I   laid  me 
down), 

For  they  are  frail  and  famished  things,  these  shadows  of  the 

dreams  that  were 
My  acolytes  when  I  was  God,  and  Fortune  was  my  thurifer. 

Prone  is  the  altar  in  the  dust,  and  well,  ah !  well  that  it  is  so — 
For  my  Olympus,  after  all,  was  but  a  mole-hill,  now  I  know ; 

Yet  these  old  dreams  that  waked  with  me,  singing  me  songs  of 

high  romance, 
That  made  my  royal  retinue,  fluted  to  feast  and  piped  to  dance, 

And  spoke  the  Sun  fair  for  my  sake  that  not  too  rudely  should 

he  burn, 
Cajoled  the  wind,  and  coaxed  the  rain,  and  back  the  hurrying 

hours  did  turn, 

And  gave  me  roses  for  my  bed,  and  fanned  me  with  their  wings' 

caress — 
They   will   not   let   me   be,    and   O !   I   loathe   them  for   their 

faithfulness.  .  .  . 

I  am  a  king  whose  realm  is  gone,  whose  crown  is  pawned,  whose 

robes  are  rags, 
And  yet  whose  nerveless  ministers  show  faultless  fealty  never 

flags, 

Perfervid  constancy  that  frets,  and  haste  to  serve  that  has  no 

sense, 
Since  where's  the  sceptre,  where  the  crown,  and  where  the  old 

magnificence  ? 
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Here's  one — Ambition,  these  long  years  my  bosom's  friend,  my 

counsellor, 
That  ever  had  the  spurring  word,  the  bugle- word  of  "  Conqueror." 

'Twas  he  was  wont  to  show  me  worlds  like  clustered  globes  of 

gold — and  all 
Easy  to  pluck  as  peaches  are  that  ripen  on  a  southern  wall ; 

And  Himalayan  summits  I  alone  might  tread  of  Power  and 

Fame, 
Heaped  treasures  Song  had  kept  for  me,  and  laurelled  glories 

without  name; 

And  wondrous  women  kings  might  crave,  with  breasts  of  snow, 

and  eyes  of  fire, 
And  hair  of  night.     "  All  these  are  thine,"  he'd  trumpet,  "  King, 

my  King,  aspire  !  " 

And  now — what  swinging  sphere,  what  toppling  pinnacle,  what 

queen, 
Is  it  he  flings  upon  Imagination's  hunger-tautened  screen  ? 

(Pity  for  me  that  see  the  thing !     Pity  for  him  shall  look  and 

jeer ! 
I'd  laugh  if  I  had  laughter  left,  and  I  would  weep  had  I  a  tear.) 

He   shows   me   plain  a  heaped-up   plate — a  meal  to  glut  the 

animal — 
Easy  to  pluck  as  is  a  peach  that  ripens  on  a  southern  wall ! 

And  is't  Ambition,  or  the  gas-jet  whimp'ring  in  the  corridor, 
That    creaks   "To-morrow's    dinner!     King,    aspire!     Aspire, 
Conquistador!"? 

And  here  comes  Hope,  Ambition's  bride  !     If  any  cheer  is  to  be 

said, 
She'll  surely  say  it.     What  says  she?     "Hope  for  the  seven 

pence  pays  your  bed!" 

And  here  is  Faith,  her  samite  dun,  and  mildewed  all  her  asphodel, 
Who   creaks,   "Believe,  believe,  believe,   you   must,  you   must 
believe  in  Hell!" 

And  Truth,  whom  I  denied,  will  now  take  no  denial-— I  must 

hark: 
"  You've  sixpence,  and  you're  starving,  and  both  Life  and  Death 

are  hidden  dark ! " 
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And  here  is  one  I  used  to  call  with  high-falutin  foolishness, 
But  how  much  pride !  and  how  much  love  !  the  Muse  !     And  O  ! 
the  blank  distress 


That  ashes  o'er  her  faded  face,  like  powder  on  a  harlot's  cheek ! 
I  know  what  she  will  say,  I  know  'twill  be  the  same  damned 
cruel  creak : 

11 1  cannot  find  you  rhymes  for  Faith,  or  Love,  or  Hope,  or 

Trust,  or  Truth; 
But  here's  a  hundred  good  to  mate  with  Hunger,  Death,  and 

Wasted  Youth." 


.  .  .  So,  one  by  one,  they  creak  and  cheep — then,  all  together, 
all  night  long  !  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  church  bells   sound   the  passing   hour ;    the   Parcels 
porter  bangs  his  gong ; 

E.RI.'s   vans   with   flaring    lights   and   thund'rous  wheels   go 

rocking  by; 
The   sweat-drenched   air  is   loud  with   snores !     O   God !   how 

sweet,  how  sweet  to  die ! 

I  fling  me  from  the  narrow  bed  that's  just  a  roomy  coffin's  size ; 
I  fling  me  down  the  stairs,  and  past  where  Chawles  is  rubbing 
sleep-sore  eyes ; 

I  flee  with  flying  feet,  I  spurn  the  red-brick  hygienic  hell — 
I  bless  the  streets,  the  morn,  the  out -all-night,  white,  London 
morn !     All's  well, 

For  Joe  is  shutting  up  his  stall ;  the  scaffie  leans  upon  his  broom ; 
The  bobbie  watches  from  the  kerb,  a  drowsy  bulk  of  sulky  gloom ; 

A  shameless  spent  grey  cat  slinks  home;  the  sparrows  hunt 

their  morning  meal ; 
Mount  Pleasant  flickers  out,  and  up  from  Phoenix  Place  the 

organs  wheel ; 

The  Union's  brass-bound  door's  flung  wide;  a  waiting  soaker 

scuttles  in, 
The  horrors  shuddering  in  his  rags,  to  lay  his  ghosts  with  three 

of  gin. 
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.  .  .  And  my  ghosts,  my  ghosts  ?     Are  they  gone  ?     I  cannot  see 

their  faces.     No ; 
Forever  at  my  ear  they  creak !     Howe'er  I  fly,  where'er  I  go, 

Ever  and  ever,  day  and  night,  toil  I  for  bread  or  sigh  for  sleep, 
They're  with  me,  and  they  are  not  dumb,  they  are  not  dumb, 
they  creak,  they  cheep, 

Like  the  cicadas  long  ago,  when  high  above  Las  Palmas  town, 
Amid  the  gold  of  cactus-bloom,  and  runnel-song,  I  laid  me  down. 


PANIS  ET  CIRCENSES. 

In  mighty  Rome,  when  Nero  ruled, 
The  simple-minded  Plebs  he  fooled — 
Fooled  them  with  royal  grace  and  ease, 
By  scattering  bread  and  circuses. 

To-day,  in  Britain,  Demos  rules ; 
And  we,  some  forty  million  fools, 
With  pomps  and  Parliaments  are  fed: 
We've  got  the  circus — where's  the  bread? 

I  hear  a  rumour  thunder-low; 
Soon  shrieking  to  the  stars  'twill  go : 
"  Let  us  have  loaves  upon  our  shelves ; 
We'll  make  the  circus  for  ourselves." 
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IN    PERILS    OF    WATERS. 


I. 


IN  a  lecture  delivered  before 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
lately,  that  distinguished 
engineer,  Sir  W.  Willcocks, 
in  treating  on  the  irrigation  of 
Mesopotamia  and  many  sub- 
jects connected  therewith,  from 
the  site  of  the  Garden  of  Eden 
to  the  latest  proposals  for  rail- 
way enterprise  in  Turkish 
Arabia,  stated  that  if  Noah 
had  been  a  hydraulic  engineer 
he  would  have  built  the  Pison 
Escape  rather  than  the  Ark, 
and  thereby  would  not  only 
have  benefited  his  own  family, 
but  would  have  conferred  a 
lasting  boon  upon  the  country. 
To  dispute  matters  of  water 
engineering  with  the  illustrious 
designer  of  the  Assouan  dam 
would  of  course  be  pre- 
sumptuous. If,  according  to 
the  monk  of  Melrose  Abbey  in 
"The  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel," to  bridle  the  Tweed  with 
a  curb  of  stone  was  a  work 
requiring  supernatural  power, 
what,  indeed,  must  have  been 
the  skill  and  energy  required 
to  curb  the  mighty  Nile,  and 
that  not  in  one  part  only? 
Yet,  in  all  humility,  it  may  be 
questioned  how  an  escape  for 
the  flood  waters  of  the  great 
Euphrates  could  have  been 
designed  by  any  man  when 
that  flood  submerged  even  the 
higher  portions  of  the  Meso- 
potamian  plain  by  16  cubits. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  at 
least  certain  that  the  inhabit- 


ants of  Paris  this  last  winter 
would  have  been  extremely 
glad  if  such  an  escape  had  been 
in  existence  for  the  waters  of 
the  Seine,  and  the  French 
engineers,  who  in  the  domain 
of  hydraulics  have  always  held 
a  foremost  place,  are  even  now 
considering  how  such  a  work 
can  possibly  be  contrived. 

To  most  of  us  a  river  in  flood 
has  always  a  fascination,  an 
appearance  of  life  and  person- 
ality, an  embodiment  of  power. 
After  a  few  days  of  rain  in  a 
country  house  it  seems  a  natural 
thing  to  take  one's  first  walk 
towards  the  nearest  river  and 
see  it  coming  down  in  spate, 
tossing  its  tawny  mane,  as 
Macaulay  says  of  the  Tiber, 
and  as  one  looks  at  it  from  the 
safe  vantage-ground  of  bridge 
or  riverside  walk,  to  mark  the 
difference  between  its  present 
state  and  its  wonted  and 
familiar  ordinary  placid  flow. 
But  it  is  a  very  different  matter 
when  a  flood  comes,  irresistible, 
unexpected,  in  places  where  no 
flood  has  ever  been  known  in 
the  memory  of  man,  and  when 
there  is  no  escape  from  its  fury. 
Then  the  horror  is  unspeakable. 

In  England  our  rivers  are  so 
small,  relatively  speaking,  and 
our  climate  so  humid,  that  the 
sudden  and  abnormal  floods  of 
other  lands  are  hardly  known, 
and  thus  our  rainy  seasons  are 
not  as  a  rule  followed  by 
greater  inconvenience  than 
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submerged  fields,  and  possibly 
a  few  feet  of  water  in  village 
streets  where  these  adjoin  a 
river.  But  all  over  the  land 
we  have  artificial  reservoirs 
held  up  by  dams  and  embank- 
ments, and  there  is  the  possi- 
bility— remote,  let  us  trust,  in 
the  majority  of  cases  —  of  a 
heavy  rainfall  so  causing  these 
to  overflow  their  limits  as  to 
lead  to  a  failure  and  consequent 
disaster.  Of  these  there  have 
been  in  the  past  some  heart- 
rending instances. 

Probably  the  worst  of  these 
was  the  bursting  of  the  Dale 
Dike  Reservoir,  some  seven 
miles  from  Sheffield,  on  the 
llth  March  1864.  It  occurred 
at  11.30  P.M.  In  the  valley 
below  the  reservoir  there 
were  many  houses,  farms, 
mills,  and  cottages,  in  which 
the  inmates  had  retired  to  rest 
that  night  with  the  calm  as- 
surance of  waking  up  to  usual 
life  and  activity  next  morning. 
And  at  midnight,  suddenly, 
the  flood  came.  It  swept  away 
some  thirty  mills  and  fifteen 
bridges,  besides  innumerable 
houses,  of  which  not  a  vestige 
was  left,  the  very  foundations 
being  scooped  out  and  torn 
away.  Between  200  and  300 
human  beings  were  swept  into 
eternity  that  night.  Some  of 
the  surviving  women  woke 
to  find  themselves  widows, 
children  were  orphaned.  Many 
who  had  lain  down  to  rest 
with  the  prospect  of  a  happy 
home  and  fair  livelihood  de- 
rived from  the  industry  of 
the  mills,  woke  up  in  the 
morning  to  find  themselves 
beggared.  Others  who  had 
VOL.  CLXXXVIII. — NO.  MCXXXVII. 


invested  their  all  in  the  water- 
works company,  deeming  it  no 
speculative  concern  but  safe  as 
the  Bank  of  England,  found 
all  their  money  gone.  A  fear- 
ful night  truly  ! 

The  causes  of  it  were  not 
very  far  to  seek.  Without  go- 
ing into  minute  technicalities, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  it  is 
usual  in  English  practice  for 
such  earthen  dams  to  be  made 
with  a  core  of  puddle — i.e.,  clay 
worked  into  a  paste  impervious 
to  water,  —  which  is  usually 
taken  in  a  trench  below  the 
embankment,  so  as  to  prevent 
water  from  leaking  out  below. 
The  overflow  waters  of  the 
reservoir — the  "escape,"  to  use 
the  expression  for  surplus  flow 
which  we  have  alluded  to 
above  —  are  discharged  in  a 
masonry  channel  at  the  side  of 
the  embankment,  which  chan- 
nel is  termed  the  "by wash." 
And  the  water-pipes  leading 
from  the  reservoir  to  the  place 
where  they  are  required  are 
generally  taken  under  the  em- 
bankment, encased  in  some 
masonry  culvert,  and  con- 
trolled by  valves  and  other 
means  of  regulation. 

In  the  case  of  Dale  Dike,  it 
appeared  from  the  investiga- 
tion subsequently  held  by  the 
Government  that  the  "  by- 
wash  "  was  much  too  small  for 
the  escape  of  surplus  water  in 
time  of  heavy  rain,  that  the 
site  of  the  embankment  itself 
was  on  ground  fissured  and 
full  of  springs,  that  the  bank 
had  been  formed,  not  in  care- 
fully rammed  layers  of  homo- 
geneous material  but  in  cart- 
loads of  loosely-deposited  earth 
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and  rooks,  and  that — probably 
worst  of  all — the  pipes  had 
been  taken  through  the  bank, 
not  in  a  masonry  culvert  but 
laid  through  the  earthen  mass 
in  such  a  way  that  they  could 
not  be  examined,  and  with  the 
possibility,  even  probability,  of 
water  creeping  along  the  out- 
side of  them,  to  cause  in  the 
heart  of  the  embankment  disin- 
tegration, insidious  and  unseen. 
The  weather  report  for  the 
day,  as  published  by  Admiral 
Fitzroy,  the  meteorological  ex- 
pert, was  that  there  would  be 
rain  and  gales.  There  had 
been  much  rain  recently,  and 
the  resident  engineer  on  the 
works,  somewhat  apprehensive 
of  the  work  which  had  re- 
cently been  finished,  spent  some 
hours  of  the  afternoon  at  the 
reservoir  watching  the  surplus 
water  pouring  over  the  by- 
wash.  There  seemed  to  him 
to  be  no  excessive  amount  of 
surplus,  probably  because,  un- 
known to  him,  much  water  was 
really  escaping  under  the  em- 
bankment, undermining  its 
stability.  A  violent  gale  was 
blowing  clouds  of  spray  over 
the  top  of  the  embankment 
from  the  surface  of  the  water. 
There  appeared,  however,  to 
be  no  cause  for  alarm,  and 
towards  evening  the  engineer 
left  the  place.  Later  in  the 
evening  one  of  the  workmen, 
crossing  the  embankment, 
noticed  a  crack  in  the  earth- 
work, which  seemed  to  him 
ominous,  so  he  went  and  re- 
ported it.  The  engineer  re- 
turned, taking  with  him  some 
workmen  and  lanterns.  He 
thought  that,  possibly,  matters 
would  be  improved  if  the  open- 


ing of  the  "  by  wash  "  was 
enlarged,  and  to  do  this  as 
speedily  as  possible,  he  ordered 
a  portion  of  the  masonry  to  be 
removed  by  blasting.  A  hole 
was  speedily  made  and  a  small 
amount  of  explosives  fired, 
without  any  very  great  effect. 
Then  he  descended  to  the 
bottom  of  the  embankment, 
at  the  place  where  the  pipes 
emerged,  to  see  if  the  valves 
were  properly  open;  but  some 
of  the  workmen,  fearing  danger, 
persuaded  him  to  go  to  the  top 
again.  He  was  just  in  time. 
While  groping  about  with  his 
lantern  in  the  darkness  and 
the  storm,  news  was  brought 
that  suddenly  a  mighty  breach 
had  taken  place,  unheard  ap- 
parently above  the  roaring  of 
the  gale.  The  pent-up  waters 
went  rushing  madly  on  their 
career  of  death  and  destruc- 
tion. Masses  of  masonry  weigh- 
ing as  much  as  thirty  tons  were 
whirled  down  the  valley  like 
pebbles,  and  no  work  of  human 
construction  could  withstand 
the  mighty  force  thus  set  in 
motion. 

This,  of  course,  was  only 
known  when  day  broke.  Noth- 
ing but  a  general  sense  of  ruin 
was  manifest  to  the  unfortun- 
ate engineer  as  he  stood  trying 
to  peer  through  the  darkness 
and  the  storm  with  his  lantern, 
a  fit  representative  of  feeble 
man  in  the  presence  of  the  in- 
calculable and  irresistible. 

In  Eastern  France,  near 
Epinal,  in  the  beautiful  region 
of  the  Moselle  Valley,  there 
occurred  on  the  27th  April 
1895  a  somewhat  similar 
disaster.  The  network  of 
navigation  canals,  which 
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enables  transit  of  goods  in 
that  part  of  Europe  to  be 
carried  out  at  a  very  cheap 
rate,  has  for  its  basis  a  reser- 
voir situated  in  the  high 
region  running,  roughly,  west- 
ward from  the  Vosges,  which 
high  land  acts  as  a  watershed 
between  the  streams  flowing 
towards  the  Atlantic  and  those 
flowing  towards  the  Rhine 
basin  on  the  east  and  the 
Rhone  to  the  south.  To  form 
this  reservoir  a  dam  of  stone, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long 
and  some  60  feet  high,  had 
been  built  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment in  the  late  Seventies, 
not  long  after  the  Franco- 
German  war,  when  public 
funds  were  by  no  means  ex- 
cessive. Whether  it  was  due 
to  an  exaggerated  idea  of 
public  economy,  or  whether 
the  French  engineers  had 
allowed  theory  to  have  too 
prominent  a  place,  is  now 
a  matter  of  conjecture;  but 
whatever  was  the  cause,  the 
weakness  of  the  dam  mani- 
fested itself  as  soon  as  water 
was  admitted  into  the  reser- 
voir, about  eleven  years  before 
the  disaster  actually  occurred. 
The  dam  then  bulged  or  bent 
into  a  curve,  with  cracks  in 
the  masonry,  which  allowed  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the 
water  to  escape.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  this  was  a  very 
dangerous  state  of  affairs,  and 
consequently  the  reservoir  was 
emptied,  and  certain  consoli- 
dation works  were  built,  which 
in  due  time  were  completed 
apparently  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  so  that  for  some  six 
or  seven  years  the  reservoir 
fulfilled  its  object.  All  this 


time,  however,  the  original 
cracks  were  still  there,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
in  some  form  or  other,  they 
contributed  to  the  ultimate 
wreck  of  the  work. 

The  winter  of  1894-95  was, 
all  over  Northern  Europe,  of 
exceptional  severity.  Even  in 
England,  tidal  rivers  such  as 
the  Thames  and  the  Medway 
were  frozen  over,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  in  the  upland 
regions  of  France  the  frost 
must  have  been  intense.  Just 
as  the  householders'  pipes 
burst  when  a  severe  frost  oc- 
curs, but  do  not  show  the  dis- 
agreeable consequences  till  the 
thaw  comes,  so  it  is  probable 
that,  on  a  larger  scale,  the  full 
effects  of  the  severe  weather 
did  not  manifest  themselves 
at  this  reservoir  until  spring 
came.  Such,  at  least,  is  one 
theory,  which  may  account  for 
the  disaster,  although  it  must 
be  admitted  that  this  is  not 
the  only  view  of  the  case  taken 
by  the  scientists  of  Europe,  to 
whom  this  failure  has  afforded 
abundant  material  for  theor- 
etical investigation. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the 
cause,  the  crash  came  at  five 
o'clock  on  a  spring  morning. 
In  the  valley  below  the  dam, 
some  10  miles  long,  leading  to 
the  Moselle,  there  were  four 
small  villages,  inhabited  for 
the  most  part  by  peasant 
farmers,  many  of  whom,  for- 
tunately for  them,  were  at  that 
hour  already  up  and  working 
in  their  fields.  The  valley  is 
not  a  narrow  gorge,  but  a  wide 
depression  in  an  undulating 
country,  with  gentle  slopes 
clothed  with  cultivation. 
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The  pressure  of  the  water 
appears  suddenly  to  have  over- 
come the  resistance  of  the  dam 
at  the  centre,  where  cracks 
had  already  weakened  it.  Two 
great  blocks  of  masonry,  weigh- 
ing many  tons,  appear  first 
to  have  been  overturned,  and 
then  on  either  side  of  the 
breach,  for  a  total  length  of 
about  180  yards,  the  wall  was 
carried  away,  and  the  pent-up 
water  poured  forth  on  its 
devastating  career.  Huge 
blocks  of  masonry  were  swept 
down  for  distances  of  200  or 
300  yards.  The  four  villages 
were  swept  away,  with  a 
loss  of  life  of  about  eighty 
people, — a  death-roll  which, 
though  very  terrible,  would 
have  been  much  greater  if 
the  dam  had  burst  a  few 
hours  earlier. 

I  visited  the  scene  of  the 
disaster  about  a  fortnight  after 
it  occurred,  in  company  with 
the  superintending  engineer  of 
the  district  and  a  small  party 
of  French  and  German  experts. 
It  was  a  lovely  day  in  early 
summer,  all  nature  seemed 
rejoicing  in  new  life,  and  it 
was  hard  to  realise  the  terrible 
nature  of  the  catastrophe  until 
we  actually  reached  the  spot. 
Then,  indeed,  the  overwhelming 
force  of  the  torrent  was  at  once 
in  evidence.  The  whole  valley 
below  the  dam  was  literally 
strewn  with  huge  blocks  of 
masonry,  and  all  superficial 
soil  had  been  swept  away, 
leaving  the  bare  and  fissured 
underlying  rock  exposed  every- 
where. But,  with  the  charac- 
teristic gaiety  of  the  people, 
little  parties  of  excursionists 


in  all  sorts  of  carriages  and 
on  foot  were  going  out  over 
the  dusty  roads  to  see  the 
sight,  and  small  booths  supply- 
ing refreshments  were  thronged 
with  thirsty  bond  fide  travellers. 
One  of  my  companions  was 
a  German  professor  of  great 
scientific  knowledge,  who,  like 
the  wranglers,  played  with  the 
symbols  of  high  mathematics. 
To  see  him,  with  pencil  and 
diagram,  differentiate  and  in- 
tegrate, was  a  sight  to  strike 
ordinary  mortals  dumb  with 
admiration.  But,  like  the  rest 
of  us,  he  was  not  averse  to  the 
attractive  pressure  of  flowing 
liquid  in  the  form  of  refreshing 
drinks.  What  he  considered 
as  the  cause  of  the  disaster 
was,  however,  not  very  evident, 
as  his  views  were  expressed  in 
such  involved  terms  as  were 
beyond  the  capacity  of  one 
whose  German  is  confined  to 
the  needs  of  ordinary  hotel  life. 
The  views,  however,  generally 
expressed  by  the  experts  were 
to  the  effect  that  the  original 
cracks  were  considerably  aug- 
mented by  the  differences  of 
temperature.  Expansion  and 
contraction  from  this  cause  are 
inevitable  in  all  large  masses 
of  masonry,  and  where  the 
range  of  the  thermometer  is 
greatest  there  will  the  effect 
be  most  palpable. 

I  was  discussing  this  point 
about  a  year  ago  when  visit- 
ing the  Assouan  Dam  with  the 
resident  engineer  of  the  works 
there,  and  he  remarked :  "In 
fact,  the  whole  dam  keeps 
opening  and  shutting  like  a 
concertina  "  —  a  singular  ex- 
pression to  use  for  a  work 
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which  appeared  to  be  of  a 
solidity  not  even  surpassed  by 
the  Pyramids.  Yet  such  is 
the  fact,  though  it  is  only  a 
dangerous  fact  when  the  re- 
sults are  unknown  and  beyond 
human  skill  to  control. 

Whether  it  was  from  this 
cause,  or  from  general  dis- 
trust of  a  stone  wall  as  a 
barrier  against  water-pressure, 
I  know  not;  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that,  until  the  latter 
half  of  the  last  century, 
masonry  dams  were  practically 
unknown  in  England.  The 
man  who  had  the  courage  to 
introduce  them  in  a  form  at 
once  safe,  novel,  and  econ- 
omical was  one  whom  death 
has  recently  removed  from 
among  us  —  one  whose  name, 
perhaps,  is  little  known  out- 
side his  own  profession  and 
private  circle  of  friends;  but 
it  deserves  to  be  ranked  with 
the  greatest  engineers  of  the 
Victorian  age  —  George  Fred- 
erick Deacon.  He  it  was  who 
devised  the  great  stone  dam 
that  created  Lake  Vyrnwy  in 
Wales,  and  provided  the  city 
of  Liverpool  with  a  matchless 
supply  of  pure  water.  He  it 
was  who,  with  the  originality 
of  true  genius,  devised  a  way 
for  escape  of  the  flood-waters 
of  the  lake  by  arranging  that 
they  should  fall  in  a  cascade 
over  the  entire  length  of  the 


dam,  and  so  breaking  up  the 
descent  that  the  impact  of  the 
falling  water  is  nowhere  al- 
lowed to  have  an  injurious 
effect,  but  is  guided  and  de- 
flected in  its  course  onwards 
and  downwards  with  firm  gen- 
tleness. He  it  was  who  noted 
and  registered  the  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  great 
mass  of  masonry,  in  such  a 
way  that  even  a  passing  cloud 
over  the  sun  is  duly  recorded 
on  the  diagrams  of  automatic 
registration,  and  so  contrived 
channels  in  the  interior  of  the 
work  that  all  water  which 
might  percolate  through  cracks 
was  quickly  collected  and  re- 
moved. Every  step  of  this 
work,  and  subsequent  great 
works  which  he  built,  was 
marked  by  the  most  careful 
scientific  forethought  and  by 
sound  practical  supervision. 
The  courage  which  enables 
such  a  man  to  take  a  step  for- 
ward in  advance  of  the  current 
opinion  of  his  time,  knowing 
full  well  the  tremendous  issues 
involved,  is  one  which  must 
command  our  highest  admira- 
tion. The  surest  proof  of  its 
success  is  the  way  in  which 
his  principles  have  since  been 
copied  —  notably  in  the  series 
of  dams  which,  also  in  Wales, 
have  made  a  number  of  arti- 
ficial lakes  for  the  supply  of 
Birmingham. 


II. 


In  countries  where  the  rain-  may  in  a  few  minutes  be  sud- 

fall  of  the  year  is  concentrated  denly  transformed  into  raging 

into  a  few  months  of  a  rainy  torrents,  the  peril  of  waters  is 

season,  where  dry  watercourses  of   a   nature   of  which   we    in 
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these  fortunate  Northern  is- 
lands happily  have  little  ex- 
perience. To  be  cut  off  by 
these  sudden  torrents  from 
food  and  shelter  for  an  in- 
definite period  is  an  experi- 
ence by  no  means  uncommon, 
and,  to  prevent  such  incon- 
venience, it  is  not  unusual 
to  take  risks  of  very  perilous 
nature. 

Some  years  ago,  when  en- 
gaged in  surveying  for  a  rail- 
way among  the  mountains  of 
the  North- West  Frontier  of 
India,  I  started  one  morning 
in  the  month  of  April  with  two 
young  English  assistants  to 
make  a  detailed  survey  of  a 
difficult  bit  of  country,  where 
the  railway  had  to  pass,  about 
ten  miles  from  our  temporary 
camp.  The  altitude  was  some 
6000  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
the  winter  snow  had  lain  late 
that  year,  and  the  weather  was 
cold  and  stormy.  We  reached 
our  ground,  however,  without 
incident,  passing  in  our  way 
many  dry  water-courses.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  masses  of 
heavy  clouds  began  to  gather, 
and  the  approach  of  a  storm 
made  us  suspend  operations, 
order  our  native  chain-men  and 
carriers  to  make  for  the  nearest 
natural  shelter,  while  we 
mounted  and  rode  back  to- 
wards our  camp  as  fast  as  our 
horses  could  carry  us.  Soon  the 
rain  came  in  torrents,  and  as 
we  galloped  on,  mile  after  mile, 
each  successive  water  -  course 
we  splashed  through  became  a 
more  formidable  obstacle,  until 
one,  rather  wider  than  the 
average,  about  a  mile  from  our 
camp,  was  a  broad  rushing 


river,  quite  unt'ordable.  My 
steed,  a  clever  well-bred  mare, 
when  urged  into  the  rushing 
water,  at  once  struck  out 
bravely  for  the  opposite  bank, 
and  we  swam  across  together 
without  parting  company,  but 
my  companions  were  not  so 
fortunate.  Both  were  separated 
from  their  horses.  One  of  the 
young  men,  a  strong  active 
swimmer,  battled  his  way 
through  the  torrent  without 
mishap,  but  the  other  got 
knocked  over  under  his  horse, 
and  to  my  horror  I  saw  his 
body  being  rolled  over  and  over 
like  a  log  in  the  foaming  waves. 
Riding  down  to  a  bend  in  the 
stream,  we  endeavoured  to 
rescue  him,  but  a  friendly  wave 
washed  him  on  a  sandbank, 
stunned  and  very  blue  about 
the  lips,  but  otherwise,  after  a 
little  while,  not  much  the  worse. 
But  it  was  too  close  an  approach 
to  a  serious  disaster  to  be 
pleasant.  Our  small  party  of 
natives,  poor  fellows,  tried  to 
get  back  to  camp  rather  than 
find  shelter  in  some  caves  hard 
by,  but  they  were  held  up  by 
the  floods,  and  had  to  spend 
the  night  shivering  and  hungry 
on  the  banks  of  a  torrent,  and 
one  of  their  number  succumbed 
to  the  exposure  entirely. 

There  is,  however,  something 
intensely  fascinating  in  the 
fight  with  water,  whether  in 
connection  with  the  preventing 
of  the  effects  of  a  flood,  or 
building  a  bridge  or  a  dam. 
The  movement  of  the  water, 
its  unceasing  flow  and  rise  and 
fall,  give  it  a  living  character, 
and  make  the  game  like  that 
of  the  stalking  of  wild  animals, 
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where  ferocity  or  cunning  has 
to  be  met  by  patience  and  skill, 
or  the  more  exciting  game  of 
war,  where  the  enemy  is  vigil- 
ant and  crafty.  Only,  in  the 
case  of  a  river,  there  is  the 
greater  need  of  vigilance,  in 
that  the  foe  never  sleeps,  and 
may  at  any  moment  develop 
resources  of  force  hitherto  quite 
unexpected.  Mr  E/udyard  Kip- 
ling, with  that  sympathetic 
insight  into  the  lives  of  his 
countrymen  in  distant  lands 
which  is  so  characteristic  of 
his  writings,  has  depicted  this 
anxious  and  arduous  struggle 
in  his  "  Bridge-Builders."  The 
fact  that  often  floods  of  unpre- 
cedented violence  occur  at  most 
inconvenient  times,  not  un- 
naturally has  given  rise  to  the 
idea  among  ignorant  races  that 
the  river  deity  resents  inter- 
ference and  control,  and  is 
determined  to  crush  the  daring 
mortals  who  attempt  it.  This, 
however,  makes  the  ultimate 
triumph  all  the  sweeter. 

Some  years  ago,  on  one  of 
the  Indian  frontier  railways, 
at  a  time  of  acute  national 
crisis,  there  was  a  very  remark- 
able instance  of  this,  a  memor- 
able experience  to  those  who 
took  part  in  it.  Work  had 
been  going  on  during  the  cold 
season,  from  October  to  April, 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  line, 
where  it  left  the  plains  of 
India  and  began  the  ascent 
into  the  mountain  barrier  along 
the  Afghan  frontier.  At  this 
place  the  difference  between 
plain  and  hill  is  abrupt.  A 
long  stretch  of  desert  separates 
the  Indus  from  the  hill  region, 
and  over  this  desert  the  rail- 


way had  been  made  some  years 
previously,  the  new  line  com- 
mencing at  a  native  town  some 
seven  miles  from  the  base  of 
the  hills.  The  hill  region  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  and 
indeed  for  many  miles  along 
the  frontier,  consists  of  a 
series  of  ridges  like  the  suc- 
cessive ramparts  of  a  fortress, 
in  which  long  slopes  alternate 
with  sharp  precipices,  resem- 
bling in  general  section  the 
teeth  of  a  saw.  Athwart  these 
ridges  various  rivers  have 
forced  their  way,  in  gorges, 
which  from  time  immemorial 
have  formed  the  highways  of 
communication  between  India, 
Afghanistan,  and  Central  Asia 
generally.  It  was  up  one  of 
these  gorges  that  the  railway 
was  being  made.  The  length  of 
this  particular  gorge  from  the 
plain  region  to  comparatively 
open  country  beyond  was  some 
fourteen  miles,  and  of  a  width 
varying  from  a  mile  to  a  few 
hundred  yards.  The  river,  in 
ordinary  times  a  stream  in 
volume  like  the  Dee  or  the 
Tweed,  pursued  a  sinuous 
course  down  the  gorge,  at  one 
time  flowing  in  a  deep  pool 
along  one  precipitous  side,  and 
then  crossing  to  a  similar  pre- 
cipice on  the  other  side.  The 
line  of  the  railway  avoided  the 
river  crossings  as  much  as 
possible,  but  with  every  desire 
to  reduce  bridge  work  it  was 
not  feasible  to  carry  out  the 
undertaking  with  fewer  bridges 
than  six  in  the  fourteen-mile 
length,  each  bridge  being  from 
150  to  300  yards  in  length.  Of 
these  six  bridges,  five  came 
within  a  comparatively  short 
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distance  of  each  other  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  gorge. 
Throughout  the  rest  of  the 
gorge  there  were  the  usual 
cuttings,  embankments,  &c.,  of 
a  railway,  and  at  the  time 
in  question  there  were  about 
10,000  workmen  scattered  in 
little  camps  along  the  line,  and 
working  away  daily  like  ants. 
The  whole  of  the  provisions 
for  these  workmen,  and  all  the 
necessary  tools,  &c.,  for  the 
work  there  and  beyond,  had  of 
necessity  to  come  up  the  gorge, 
for  the  mountains  on  either 
side  were  so  rugged  and  rocky 
as  to  be  practically  impassably. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  understood 
that  a  flood  blocking  up  the 
gorge  would  be  a  most  serious 
matter.  Rain,  however,  fell  so 
seldom  in  that  part  of  the 
country  at  any  time  of  year, 
and  least  of  all  in  the  early 
months,  that  the  risk  seemed 
quite  justifiable. 

The  winter's  work  had  been 
rather  disastrous.  First,  an 
outbreak  of  cholera  had  scat- 
tered workmen  and  created  a 
scare.  Then  sickness  had  deci- 
mated the  staff,  and  the  conse- 
quent changes  in  personnel  had 
retarded  progress.  Then  a  very 
serious  landslip  had  blocked 
the  temporary  line  in  the  gorge 
at  a  place  where  it  was  impos- 
sible to  make  a  diversion.  But 
as  the  season  advanced  these 
difficulties  had  been  overcome, 
and  by  the  beginning  of  April 
it  really  looked  as  if  everything 
was  getting  on  smoothly. 

Then,  to  everybody's  aston- 
ishment, rain  of  unprecedented 
violence  and  duration  came  on 
day  after  day. 


The  headquarters  camp  at 
this  time  was  at  the  end  of  the 
gorge,  situated  so  as  to  be  near 
the  five  bridges  under  construc- 
tion. It  was  in  telegraphic 
communication  with  the  depot 
or  base  at  the  other,  or  plains, 
end  of  the  gorge  whence,  daily, 
material  trains  came  up  over 
temporary  lines  and  temporary 
bridges,  bringing  supplies  of  all 
sorts.  At  the  depot  there  were 
the  offices  and  dwellings  of 
the  subordinate  staff,  and  a 
vast  quantity  of  stores,  worth 
thousands  of  pounds,  on  the 
safety  of  which  all  the  work 
for  many  months  depended. 
Close  by  this  depot  the  river 
emerged  from  the  mountains, 
and,  at  its  exit,  there  were 
several  artificial  channels, 
where  the  natives  had  made 
for  themselves  canals  for  irri- 
gating their  fields.  These 
channels  passed  so  close  to  the 
store  yards  that  any  rise  of  the 
water  in  them  meant  risk  of 
overflow  into  the  yards,  and 
consequent  damage  to  the  stores 
which  were  daily  being  brought 
in,  for  many  of  these  stores 
were  of  a  nature  to  be  ruined 
by  water. 

Two  officers  lived  in  the 
headquarters  camp,  one  of 
whom,  the  Chief  Engineer,  was 
at  this  time  engaged  in  an 
inspection  of  the  upper  parts 
of  the  line,  and  prevented  by 
floods  from  returning.  The 
other  officer  was  his  Personal 
Assistant.  The  duties  of  this 
individual  were  administrative, 
not  executive.  He  initiated 
nothing,  he  designed  nothing, 
but  his  main  business  was  to 
see  that  nothing  was  wanting 
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at  the  time  and  place  where  it 
was  needed.  There  were  20,000 
men  all  busily  working  on  the 
line.  He  had  to  see  that  they 
were  supplied  with  everything 
they  required.  Bridges  were 
being  built,  tunnels  were  being 
pierced,  rails  were  being  laid, — 
he  had  to  see  that  all  the  plant 
and  machinery  was  at  the 
various  places  when  and  where 
it  was  wanted.  Officers  and 
subordinate  staff  were  needed 
to  supervise, — he  had  to  see  that 
they  were  forthcoming. 

Every  day  five  hundred 
camels  came  up  the  gorge 
laden  with  food,  every  day  a 
train-load  of  materials  came 
groaning  up  the  temporary 
line  and  disgorged  its  load  of 
materials  and  tools  at  railhead. 
The  Personal  Assistant  was  the 
responsible  brain  of  all  this 
organism,  his  was  the  hand 
on  the  regulating  valves  of 
the  complicated  machinery,  his 
business  was  to  know  every 
other  man's  wants  and  see  that 
they  were  supplied. 

So  when  the  waters  rose 
higher  and  higher  and  rendered 
the  gorge  more  and  more 
difficult  to  traverse,  the  brow 
of  the  Personal  Assistant  grew 
darker  and  darker.  At  last 
one  morning  a  telegram  reached 
him  to  say  that  early  that  day 
the  material  train  coming  up  to 
the  depot  in  its  daily  journey 
had  capsized,  owing  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  line  being  under- 
mined by  the  flood-waters,  that 
one  engine  -  driver  and  two 
firemen  were  killed,  another 
driver  badly  injured,  two  loco- 
motives smashed,  and  generally 
a  fearful  wreck. 


He  felt  it  was  his  duty  to 
get  down  to  the  base  by  hook 
or  by  crook,  albeit  the  fourteen 
miles,  along  which  usually  it 
was  easy  to  travel,  were  now 
blocked  with  raging  waters 
such  as  were  unknown  in  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  inhabit- 
ant. But  the  adjoining  moun- 
tains were  not  wholly  impass- 
able, so  he  started  off  on  foot, 
and  with  infinite  difficulty 
managed  to  cover  the  distance 
in  something  like  eight  hours. 

When  he  arrived  at  his  des- 
tination, hungry  and  wet,  he 
found  a  sad  little  funeral  pro- 
cession wending  its  way  to  a 
little  forlorn  enclosure  which 
had  been  set  apart  as  a  ceme- 
tery. In  a  rude  coffin  the  poor 
mangled  body  of  the  slain 
engine-driver  was  being  borne 
to  its  last  resting-place  by  the 
other  Europeans — platelayers, 
overseers,  and  clerks,  with  one 
poor  woman  in  black,  a  relative 
of  the  dead  man.  The  burial 
service  was  being  read  by  one 
of  the  number  in  his  rough 
working  clothes  and  muddy 
boots.  A  working  man's  fu- 
neral is  often  a  touching  sight, 
but  surely  no  more  pathetic 
group  ever  gathered  round  a 
grave  than  that  little  band  of 
men  who  laid  their  comrade  to 
rest  in  the  wind-blown  sand  of 
the  desert — the  rain  meantime 
steadily  pouring. 

The  two  firemen  were  In- 
dians,— only  one  of  their  bodies 
had  been  recovered,  the  other 
lay  buried  under  the  debris  of 
the  wrecked  train. 

All  that  evening  the  rain 
kept  pouring  and  the  river 
kept  rising.  Gangs  of  work- 
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men  were  hard  at  work  on  the 
wreckage  of  the  train,  endeav- 
ouring to  restore  the  line  and 
to  remove  to  some  place  of 
safety  the  stores  which  lay 
strewn  around. 

In  the  store  yard  at  the 
depot  quantities  of  perishable 
goods  were  piled.  Late  into 
the  night  and  at  an  early  hour 
next  morning  men  toiled  with- 
out intermission  removing  to 
higher  ground  those  articles 
that  could  be  most  easily 
moved,  and  especially  those 
that  would  be  most  damaged 
by  water.  But  the  task  was 
enormous.  There  were  hun- 
dreds of  sacks  of  grain  waiting 
to  be  moved  up  to  the  various 
working  camps  for  the  food 
of  the  workers;  there  were 
thousands  of  casks  of  cement, 
imported  at  great  expense 
from  England,  on  which  the 
building  of  bridges,  &o.,  de- 
pended, but  which  would  at 
the  touch  of  water  become 
masses  of  useless  stone.  To 
move  all  these  and  the  count- 
less other  stores  would  entail 
an  army  of  labourers  far 
greater  in  number  than  those 
actually  available,  and  mean- 
time the  river,  flowing  close 
by,  was  steadily  rising,  and 
water,  now  pouring  in  great 
volume  down  the  irrigation 
channels,  threatened  to  attack 
the  store  yard  in  rear  as  well 
as  in  front.  Therefore  it 
seemed  that  the  only  feasible 
policy  to  follow  was  to  dam 
those  channels  and  every  weak 
spot  in  the  river  banks.  Every 
available  man  therefore  was 
put  on  the  task  of  fighting  the 
rising  waters.  Sacks,  empty 


barrels,  and  packing-cases  were 
filled  with  sand  and  stones  and 
piled  at  the  points  of  weak- 
ness. But  it  is  one  thing  to 
devise  means  of  stopping  a 
rush  of  water  and  quite  an- 
other matter  to  accomplish  it. 
Hour  after  hour  the  task  went 
on,  with  men  working  up  to 
their  waists  in  the  rushing 
stream,  and  again  and  again 
the  flood  bore  away  the  fruit 
of  toil  in  its  overwhelming 
power.  Night  fell,  but  still 
the  work  proceeded  with  in- 
creasing success  and  fascinat- 
ing interest,  until  about  mid- 
night the  channels  were  at  last 
stopped,  and,  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  battle  hardly 
won,  the  wearied  workers  were 
bidden  to  seek  rest  and  food, 
while  the  directing  officer,  leav- 
ing a  watchman  to  warn  him 
if  in  the  night  there  was  any 
fresh  rise  of  the  stream, 
wrapped  himself  in  a  bor- 
rowed blanket  and  stretched 
himself  on  a  native  bedstead 
for  the  sleep  he  so  sorely 
needed. 

As  day  was  breaking  the 
watchman  roused  him  hastily. 
In  the  early  light  the  river 
was  seen  coming  down  in 
greater  force  than  ever,  huge 
chocolate-coloured  waves  leap- 
ing over  one  another  with 
fearful  velocity,  and  whirling 
the  debris  of  bridges  and  huts, 
uprooted  trees  (from  some  dis- 
tant forest  land),  and  the 
bodies  of  animals  and,  here  and 
there,  of  human  beings.  The 
water  had  overtopped  the 
dams  of  the  previous  evening 
and  threatened  rapidly  to  undo 
all  the  evening's  toil.  Already 
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streams,  not  as  yet  in  any 
great  rush  but  creeping  for- 
ward like  huge  venom- 
ous snakes,  were  finding 
their  way  into  the  stores 
yard.  Not  a  moment  was 
to  be  lost,  for  the  water  soon 
would  reach  the  scattered 
houses  of  the  community  with 
their  sleeping  inmates ;  and  as 
the  walls  were  only  of  sun- 
dried  bricks,  which  would  melt 
like  sugar,  the  question  was 
now  not  merely  the  salvage  of 
property,  but  the  saving  of  life. 
At  once  everybody  in  the  place 
was  aroused,  and  ordered  to 
pack  up  their  household  goods 
and  make  their  way  to  higher 
ground.  Across  one  of  the  ir- 
rigation channels  was  a  girder 
bridge,  in  ordinary  times  far 
above  water-level.  Now  the 
stream  had  risen  to  the  girders, 
and  was  steadily  rising  up  the 
sides.  If  it  reached  the  top, 
then  all  chance  of  keeping  it 
out  of  the  store  yards  and 
houses  would  be  gone.  For- 
tunately the  rain  had  ceased, 
and  the  sun  rose  on  a  bright 
and  glittering  world. 

But  the  river  had  spent  its 
force.  By  noon  the  water  on 
the  sides  of  the  girder  rose  no 
longer,  and  half  an  hour  later 
there  was  a  line  of  foam  an 
inch  or  two  above  the  water- 
level,  showing  that  at  last  the 
worst  was  over.  A  few  hours 
later  the  water-level  had  fallen 
below  the  girders,  and  the 
weary  workers  were  bidden 
again  to  rest. 

It  happened  to  be  Easter 
Sunday.  The  European  mem- 
bers of  the  little  community 
were  invited  to  come  into  the 


largest  room  in  the  main  rail- 
way office,  and  there  to  join 
in  words  of  thanksgiving  and 
prayer.  It  was  a  small  band 
of  working  men  in  dirty  clothes 
and  unshaven  faces,  but  their 
devotions  were  at  least  as 
heartfelt  and  earnest  as  if 
they  had  been  worshipping 
with  their  kinsfolk  in  any  of 
the  peaceful  and  beautiful 
churches  of  the  far-off  home- 
land. 

Meantime  agents  had  been 
sent  off  to  every  village  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  collect  pack 
animals  —  oxen  or  mules  or 
donkeys.  There  were  thou- 
sands of  men  up  the  valley 
depending  on  the  supplies 
which  were  lying  there  ready 
for  transport,  but  which  could 
not  be  sent  as  usual  upon 
camels,  for  "  the  ship  of  the 
desert "  is  useless  in  a  muddy 
road.  Hundreds  of  pack  ani- 
mals were  brought  in  that 
evening,  and  next  morning 
were  loaded  and  sent  up  the 
gorge.  Paths  had  to  be  made 
for  them  in  many  places,  and 
rough  bridges  built,  while  ar- 
rangements for  rafts  across 
the  main  stream  had  to  be 
organised  in  certain  reaches 
of  the  river.  Two  days' 
more  hard  work  had  to  be 
carried  out  in  this  way 
before  food  reached  the  be- 
leaguered, and  it  was  not  until 
the  evening  of  the  fifth  day 
from  the  accident  to  the  two 
locomotives  that  communica- 
tion was  in  any  way  restored, 
The  Personal  Assistant  had, 
during  that  time,  no  oppor- 
tunity of  wearing  any  other 
clothes  than  those  he  wore 
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when  he  star  led  on  his  scramble 
over  the  mountains,  and  he  had 
obtained  food  and  sleep  by 
snatches  where  and  how  he 
could. 

But  the  food  for  the  20,000 
workmen  and  the  stores  for 
the  work  were  practically  un- 
harmed, and  no  serious  delay 
in  the  progress  of  the  opera- 
tions occurred. 

To-day  the  gorge  is  silent 
and  uninhabited,  its  solitudes 
broken  twice  a -day  by  the 
whistle  of  the  engine  drawing 
the  daily  train,  and  by  the 
grinding  of  the  wheels  on,  the 
rails  round  its  curves.  The  mod- 
ern passenger  knows  nothing 


of  the  day  when  the  whole 
place  was  swarming  with  busy 
men,  nor  of  the  time  when 
those  men  were  in  dire  peril  of 
starvation.  But  in  the  little 
cemetery  at  the  foot  of  the  hills 
there  are  some  sleeping  their 
last  sleep  who  fought  those 
floods,  and  who  were  carried 
away,  shortly  afterwards,  by  a 
still  more  overwhelming  scourge 
— cholera.  Their  day's  work 
was  done,  their  gallant  fight  for 
country  ended,  and  while  there 
they  bore  the  "  white  man's 
burden"  manfully  and  well, 
now  they  guard  for  ever  the 
frontier  of  the  land  they  helped 
to  win. 
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THE   STRANGE   CASE   OF   MR   CLARKE:    THE   NEW 
GOSPEL   IN   IRELAND. 


WE  have  heard  and  read 
much  in  these  latter  days  of 
the  new  gospel  in  Ireland,  The 
Land  for  the  People.  It  is 
assiduously  preached  from 
platform  and  press  in  that 
country  by  political  evan- 
gelists, and  every  Sunday  the 
little  microcosm  of  the  U.I.L. 
which  exists  in  most  parishes 
takes  up  and  repeats  the 
parrot  cry.  Catchwords  are 
often  misleading,  and  an  im- 
partial inquirer  may  be  at  a 
loss  to  understand  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  phrase.  The 
strange  case  of  Mr  Clarke,  of 
Holycross,  will  help  him  con- 
siderably. It  lets  in  a  flood  of 
light  on  the  new  gospel.  Most 
people  who  read  the  papers 
regularly  have  hazy  recol- 
lections of  some  startling 
paragraphs  about  "A  Tip- 
perary  Mansion  Stormed," 
and  thrilling  pictures  of  Mr 
Clarke  in  a  state  of  siege, 
armed  police  guarding  his 
house,  and  so  on.  They  re- 
member Mr  Birrell  admitting 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
Mr  Clarke  was  very  badly 
treated.  But  they  can  hardly 
have  grasped  the  full  inward- 
ness of  the  case  without  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  the 
facts  were  for  the  first  time 
put  before  the  public  in  pano- 
ramic form  at  the  recent  trial 
in  Dublin,  when  eight  promin- 
ent members  of  the  Holy- 
cross  branch  of  the  United 
Irish  League  and  the  manager 
of  the  local  newspaper,  'The 


Tipper ary  Nationalist,'  were 
indicted  for  conspiring  to  in- 
timidate Mr  Clarke  and  compel 
him  to  give  up  a  portion  of  his 
lands  for  sale  and  distribution 
by  the  Estates  Commissioners. 
The  evidence  there  unfolded 
must  have  been  something  of  a 
revelation  even  to  those  who 
are  not  unfamiliar  with  the 
ways  of  an  Irish  boycott.  It 
adds  an  informing  page  to  the 
history  of  that  sempiternal 
problem,  the  Irish  Land  ques- 
tion, and  whether  we  regard 
the  case  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  man  attacked  or  the  men 
who  attacked  him,  it  stands 
out  remarkable  alike  for  its 
extent  and  duration,  for  the 
ferocity  of  the  attack,  and  for 
being,  in  the  words  of  the 
Attorney-General,  entirely  "un- 
provoked, causeless,  and  un- 
justifiable." 

Mr  Charles  Clarke  is  a  res- 
ident landowner  residing  at 
Graigreenoe  Park,  near  Thurles, 
in  the  county  of  Tipperary. 
He  is  an  Irishman,  born  and 
bred  in  the  country,  and  about 
twenty  years  ago  he  inherit- 
ed a  property  which  had  been 
in  the  family  for  the  best  part 
of  a  century.  He  is  a  man 
of  good  social  position,  one  of 
the  Deputy-Lieutenants  of  his 
county,  takes  an  active  interest 
in  all  local  affairs,  and  until 
three  years  ago  lived  on  the 
friendliest  terms  with  all  classes. 
There  was  not  a  more  popular 
man  in  the  locality.  He  lives 
in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
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parts  of  a  beautiful  country  on 
the  edge  of  the  Golden  Vein, 
one  of  the  most  fertile  dis- 
tricts in  Ireland,  in  the  heart 
of  "  Magnificent  Tipperary," 
which  Irishmen  are  fond  of 
calling  the  premier  county, — 
in  a  district  where  there  is  no 
trace  of  congestion,  and  where 
the  average  farms  are  com- 
fortable 40-  to  50-acres  hold- 
ings. In  the  year  1905  Mr 
Clarke  sold  all  his  tenanted 
property  to  his  tenants,  with 
whom  his  relations  had  always 
been,  and  still  are,  quite  cordial. 
"  At  that  time,"  said  Mr  Clarke 
at  the  trial,  and  the  phrase  is 
worth  remembering,  "  it  was 
still  possible  to  sell  land  in 
a  quiet  and  friendly  manner. 
That  was  before  we  had  mob 
law."  After  the  sale  he  re- 
tained in  his  own  hands  about 
1000  Irish  acres.  A  good  por- 
tion of  it  was  demesne  land. 
About  100  acres  were  under 
tillage  in  turnips,  potatoes,  &c. 
He  disposed  of  all  his  produce 
in  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Thurles,  and  got  all  his  daily 
supplies  there.  He  was  by  far 
the  largest  customer  going  to 
the  town,  and  spent  £1000  a- 
year  with  the  shopkeepers.  On 
his  home  farm  he  employed  a 
permanent  staff  of  thirty  la- 
bourers, who  with  their  families 
formed  quite  a  colony.  He 
maintained,  besides,  a  big  staff 
of  servants  in  connection  with 
his  house  and  stables,  paying 
altogether  in  wages  £1000  a- 
year.  One  would  have  thought 
here  was  the  sort  of  man  to 
be  encouraged  to  live  in  the 
country,  spending  his  money 
freely  and  profitably  and  bene- 
fiting a  large  district.  When 


the  Wyndham  Act  was  pass- 
ing through  Parliament  we 
were  assured  and  reassured  by 
those  who  professed  to  know 
that  nothing  was  further  from 
contemplation  than  to  drive 
those  landlords  out  of  the 
country  who  wished  to  remain. 
They  were  to  be  encouraged  by 
every  means  to  remain  on  their 
demesnes,  cultivate  their  home 
farms,  live  amicably  with  their 
neighbours,  and  give  employ- 
ment. We  shall  see  how  Mr 
Clarke  was  encouraged. 

In  the  year  1907,  just  about 
the  time  when  the  old-fashioned 
word  "  grazier "  was  giving 
place  in  Ireland  to  the  new- 
fangled and  foreign  term  "  ran- 
cher," which  has  been  so  much 
in  use  lately,  a  number  of  Mr 
Clarke's  neighbours,  all  well- 
to-do  farmers,  began  to  set 
greedy  eyes  on  his  thousand 
acres.  Some  of  them  owned 
as  much  as  150  acres  them- 
selves. The  principal  defend- 
ants were  all  100-  to  150- 
acres  men,  leading  men  in  the 
parish.  None  of  them  were 
poor.  There  was  no  suggestion 
of  distress.  They  were  not 
tenants  of  Mr  Clarke's.  The 
majority  of  them  had  pur- 
chased their  holdings  on  neigh- 
bouring estates,  and  had  no 
more  connection  with  Mr 
Clarke's  property  than  a  South 
Sea  islander.  What  was  their 
quarrel  with  him?  Generally, 
when  the  boycott  is  set  to 
work  there  is  some  specious 
pretext.  The  victim  is  a  "  grab- 
ber," or  he  is  "  ranching,"  that 
is,  letting  grazing  on  the  eleven 
months'  system,  or  there  were 
evictions  at  some  remote  period 
in  the  past,  and  some  of  the 
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tenants'  representatives  are 
clamouring  to  get  back  what 
with  fine  freedom  of  language 
they  call  "their  own,"  or  the 
district  is  congested  and  the 
cry  of  the  landless  goes  up. 
But  at  Holy  cross  none  of  these 
conditions  were  present.  There 
were  no  "  wounded  soldiers  of 
the  land  war,"  there  was  no 
congestion.  Mr  Clarke  had 
never  let  an  acre  on  the  eleven 
months'  system.  "  Senseless, 
causeless,  and  unjustifiable " 
was  the  Attorney- General's  de- 
scription of  the  agitation,  and 
yet  those  who  have  been  care- 
fully watching  the  trend  of 
events  in  Ireland  for  the  past 
few  years  might  reasonably 
enough  say  that  it  was  a  simple 
case  of  cause  and  effect.  All 
over  the  country,  on  every  side, 
these  people  had  seen  large 
estates  cut  up  and  distributed 
—  to  whom  ?  Generally  to 
those  who  made  the  most  noise. 
The  clamorous  man,  the  dis- 
orderly man,  the  violent  man 
fared  best,  they  found,  when 
land  was  in  question.  Man- 
sueti possidebunt  terrain — the 
gentle  shall  inherit  the  earth, 
— but  in  that  particular  corner 
of  the  earth  known  as  Ireland 
the  phrase  must  have  a  liberal 
interpretation.  "  Mansueti " 
must  include  such  gentle  creat- 
ures as  the  100-  and  150-acres 
men,  the  parish  bosses  and 
tyrants,  who,  in  the  pictur- 
esque language  of  some  of 
their  leaders,  are  prepared 
to  raise  hell  in  that  coun- 
try if  they  don't  get  what 
they  want.  The  Land  for  the 
People  !  Mansueti  possidebunt 
terram.  And  so  they  set  about 
"  bringing  the  drum  to  the 


door  "  of  the  obnoxious  person. 
The  band  played,  and  the 
"fun"  began.  A  meeting  was 
arranged  for  St  Patrick's  Day 
at  Holy  cross,  at  which  there  was 
"  some  talk  about  ranches." 
This,  said  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral, was  the  opening  shot  in 
the  campaign.  A  paid  organ- 
iser of  the  TJ.I.L.  indulged 
in  the  usual  hectic  oratory. 
"It  is  now  time  to  strike  the 
enemies  who  support  the 
graziers.  Throttle  the  men 
who  go  in  for  them.  Any  man 
who  goes  in  for  them,  'Down 
with  him.'  God  ordained  the 
land  for  the  people,  not  for 
landlords  or  graziers."  Mark 
that !  Not  for  landlords  or 
graziers,  but  for  "the  people," 
—"the  people"  being  the  100- 
aores  and  150  -  acres  men. 
This  speech,  with  others  of 
a  similar  strain,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  local  paper,  '  The 
Nationalist,'  and  read  and 
talked  over  at  every  fireside  in 
the  district.  The  speeches  were 
emphasised  and  driven  home 
by  editorials  on  "The  Land 
War  "  and  "  The  Fight  for  the 
Ranches."  A  Tipperaryman 
is  as  inflammable  and  impres- 
sionable as  any  other  Irishman, 
and  if  he  is  told  by  his  leaders 
and  guides  that  a  landlord  or 
a  grazier  is  an  objectionable 
person  and  ought  to  be  throt- 
tled, he  will  do  his  best  to  fall 
into  line  and  throttle,  and  so 
the  game  of  throttle  began. 
"A  more  unprovoked,  a  more 
causeless,  a  more  unjustifiable 
attack  on  a  man  has  rarely 
been  proved  in  a  court  of  law." 
But  what  does  that  matter? 
It  is  pretty  Fanny's  way. 
Once  the  ukase  of  the  League 
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goes  forth  to  throttle,  that  is 
the  game  to  play,  and  in  Ire- 
land, if  a  man  won't  play  the 
game,  no  matter  how  cowardly 
the  game  may  be,  the  U.I.L. 
will  know  the  reason  why. 
The  methods  of  the  League, 
when  it  sets  about  making  it 
hot  for  a  man,  never  vary  much. 
They  have  by  this  time  become 
standardised.  Ex  uno  disce 
omnes,  although  in  the  present 
instance  one  or  two  bravura 
passages  were  introduced.  Hot 
on  the  heels  of  the  throttling 
meeting  came  a  polite  request 
to  Mr  Clarke  from  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Holycross  branch 
of  the  League  to  hand  over 
his  land  for  distribution.  Mr 
Clarke  said  "  No."  He  wanted 
to  live  on  his  land  and  farm  it. 
Then  it  was  "  Arm  !  arm  !  and 
out!"  It  was  "Down  with 
Clarke  !  "  and  "  Up,  Holy- 
cross  !  "  As  we  have  said,  the 
band  began  to  play,  and  that 
is  sometimes  a  serious  thing  in 
Ireland.  It  means  business. 
It  is  part  of  the  plan.  There 
is  courage  in  numbers.  The 
band  collects  a  crowd,  and  it  is 
easier  to  play  the  game  on  dark 
winter  evenings  when  there  is 
a  band  and  a  crowd  and  a  tum- 
ult, and  if  anything  untoward 
happens  of  course  some  irre- 
sponsible person  in  the  crowd 
is  the  cause.  The  "  boys  "  were 
only  having  their  bit  of  fun. 
When  they  turned  out,  their 
favourite  route  was  around  the 
Clarke  ranch,  and  at  intervals 
the  blare  of  the  instruments 
was  relieved  by  cries  of  "  Down 
with  Clarke ! "  and  "  Down  with 
the  Ranches  !  "  One  day  they 
met  him  driving  along  the  road, 
and  they  tried  to  drive  him 


and  his  horse  into  the  ditch. 
For  that  piece  of  amusement 
some  of  them  were  brought  to 
justice.  The  magistrates  dis- 
missed the  case.  It  was  not  a 
logical  decision,  but  logic  is  as 
rare  in  Ireland  as  snakes. 
After  that,  the  agitation  en- 
tered on  a  new  phase.  Nothing 
succeeds  like  success,  even 
success  in  lawlessness.  The 
Leaguers  now  felt  they  were  on 
top  and  began  to  force  the  pace. 
Several  important  characters 
stepped  into  the  drama  for  the 
first  time — a  clergyman  from  a 
neighbouring  parish  and  a  local 
solicitor  who  had  represented 
the  defendants  at  Petty  Ses- 
sions. It  should  be  noted  that 
their  own  priest,  who  presum- 
ably knew  them  best,  not  only 
held  aloof  from  the  conspirators 
throughout  the  agitation,  but 
roundly  condemned  their  con- 
duct. The  solicitor  told  Mr 
Clarke  that  if  he  did  not  give 
up  his  land  "there  would  be 
real  war,"  and  the  clergyman 
went  one  better  and  added  that 
he  "  must  sell  six  hundred  acres 
at  once  " — must,  AT  ONCE,  hand 
over  three-fifths  of  his  property  ! 
Let  any  one  who  is  accustomed 
to  quiet  and  orderly  ways  of 
effecting  a  transfer  of  property, 
who  believes  that  the  law  of 
the  land  can  and  will  ensure  to 
him  the  peaceable  enjoyment 
of  what  property  he  happens 
to  possess,  picture  for  a  moment 
the  prospect  that  presented  it- 
self to  this  victim  of  the  League. 
Two  complete  strangers,  each 
in  his  respective  position  wield- 
ing considerable  influence  in  the 
locality,  in  effect,  and  in  all 
seriousness,  put  before  him  the 
following  proposition  :  "  You 
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hold  1000  acres  of  land.  We, 
and  those  we  represent,  think 
it  too  much  by  half.  The 
tendency  of  modern  legisla- 
tion is  to  cut  down  these 
large  farms  and  establish  the 
people  on  the  land.  You  must 
hand  over  600  acres.  That  is 
the  least  these  poor  people  will 
be  satisfied  with.  ("  These  poor 
people  ! "  the  100-  and  130-  and 
150-acres  men  !)  There  must  be 
no  delay.  We  know  what  we  are 
talking  about.  Is  it  peace  ?  To 
their  amazement,  and  to  his  own 
everlasting  credit,  for  he  knew 
what  he  had  to  face,  Mr  Clarke 
refused,  as  he  put  it,  to  pander 
to  mob-law,  and  reserved  the 
right  to  manage  his  own  pro- 
perty as  he  thought  fit.  He 
had  not  long  to  wait  to  taste 
the  fruits  of  his  splendid  audac- 
ity. After  one  or  two  abortive 
attempts  to  force  his  hand,  the 
dogs  of  war  were  loosed.  From 
being  one  of  the  most  popular 
men  in  the  county,  he  became, 
as  by  the  stroke  of  a  magician's 
wand,  the  most  abused.  He 
was  groaned  and  jeered  at  as 
he  drove  along  the  roads.  His 
place  was  beset  by  crowds  and 
bands,  at  first  by  day  and  then 
by  night.  The  night  demon- 
stration was  the  "  new  plan  of 
campaign."  Between  one  and 
two  o'clock  A.M.  they  marched 
past  his  house  with  lighted 
torches  stuck  on  hayforks, 
drumming  and  cheering  and 
shouting  the  usual  battle-cry, 
"  Down  with  Clarke  !  "  "  Down 
with  the  Ranches!"  Then 
came  a  bravura  passage.  About 
a  week  later,  when  this  conduct 
was  being  investigated  at  Petty 
Sessions  at  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Cashel,  some  nine  or 
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ten  miles  off,  a  large  crowd  of 
sympathisers,  with  the  usual 
bands,  attended  and  made  a 
"  demonstration,"  and  were  en- 
tertained by  the  usual  rousing 
oratory  —  "  Go  home,  brave 
boys,  and  keep  up  the  fight," 
and  so  on.  Returning  home 
under  cover  of  the  dark,  these 
demonstrators,  numbering  be- 
tween 200  and  300,  and  many 
of  them  driving  cars  and  carts, 
invaded  Mr  Clarke's  demesne 
en  masse,  marching  up  his 
avenue.  The  band  played  and 
the  crowd  shouted  the  usual 
cries.  They  broke  his  win- 
dows, kicked  his  hall -door, 
stoned  his  coachman  and  his 
family  at  the  gate  lodge, 
stoned  the  police,  knocked 
down  his  fences,  drove  over 
his  lawn,  and  abandoned 
themselves  to  every  form  of 
disorder. 

The  coachman  in  his  evi- 
dence gave  a  graphic  picture 
of  the  gregariousness  of  the 
crowd.  "  Ye  must  all  go,"  said 
some  commanders  who  were 
bringing  their  forces  into  line 
at  the  gate.  "Everybody's 
going.  Ye  must  all  go.  We 
are  going  up  to  our  own 
house ! "  When  some  of  the 
offenders  on  that  occasion  were 
brought  before  the  magistrates 
at  Cashel,  the  same  disorderly 
mob,  with  their  bands,  poured 
into  the  town  and  created 
serious  riot  and  tumult.  In- 
nocent shopkeepers  had  their 
houses  wrecked.  The  police 
were  stoned.  About  a  dozen 
ringleaders  were  returned  for 
trial  for  the  house  attack.  At 
Assizes  they  put  forward  the 
audacious  defence  that  they 
were  there  in  assertion  of  what 
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they  believed  to  be  their  rights  ! 
"  They  were  going  up  to  their 
own  house!"  A  jury  found 
them  guilty,  and  the  judge 
allowed  them  out !  Yes,  al- 
lowed them  out — men  caught 
redhanded  in  an  act  of  dar- 
ing lawlessness,  boldly  trying 
to  brazen  it  out  as  justifiable, 
with  no  suggestion  of  repent- 
ance, no  sign  of  contrition, 
found  guilty  and  allowed  out. 
Was  it  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  they  would  go  home  and 
keep  up  the  fight? 

The  day  after  the  house 
attack  the  agitation  took  an- 
other turn.  The  boycotting 
engine  began  to  race  at  top 
speed.  Three  emissaries  of  the 
League  in  the  most  open  way 
made  a  tour  of  the  shops  in 
Thurles,  warning  the  traders 
against  having  any  dealings 
with  Clarke.  His  cousin,  whose 
only  offence  was  that  he  bore 
the  same  name,  found  the 
butcher's  door  closed  against 
him.  Shopkeepers,  with  whom 
Mr  Clarke  had  been  dealing  for 
years,  and  who  were  proud  of 
his  custom,  as  they  well  might 
be,  wrote  regretting  they  were 
unable  to  supply  him  any 
longer.  Why  ?  They  had  been 
warned!  That  was  enough. 
And  in  twenty-four  hours  all 
the  shopkeepers  in  the  town, 
with  one  exception,  and  that  a 
woman,  had  surrendered  their 
independence  to  a  handful  of 
miscreants,  and  were  following 
them  as  sheep  follow  a  bell- 
wether. A  more  pitiable  tale 
than  that  of  the  Thurles  traders 
has  rarely  been  unfolded  in  a 
court  of  justice.  One  after  an- 
other they  testified,  and  testified 


eloquently,  to  Mr  Clarke's 
good  qualities,  to  their  anxiety 
to  retain  his  custom.  "He 
was  a  good  mark,"  said  one, 
"and  just  the  sort  of  customer 
that  a  business  man  would  like 
to  have.  On  the  morning  of 
19th  November  an  order  came 
from  Mr  Clarke  with  a  cheque. 
Witness  returned  the  letter 
with  the  cheque.  .  .  .  Two 
young  fellows  called  on  him." 
"  Mr  Clarke,"  said  another 
witness,  "was  a  customer  of 
his  firm,  and  a  good  one.  His 
account  ran  into  hundreds  of 
pounds  in  the  year.  Witness's 
relations  with  him  were  per- 
fectly friendly,  and  he  never 
had  any  complaint  against  him 
personally.  A  deputation  of 
three  men  came  into  the  shop. 
One  of  them  was  P.  Dwyer." 
"  As  a  result  of  that  interview 
you  gave  up  supplying  Mr 
Clarke?"  "Yes."  "You  did 
that  with  regret?"  "Yes." 
"  If  you  had  been  free  to  deal 
with  him  you  would  have  con- 
tinued to  do  so?"  "Yes." 
And  so  on,  all  down  the  list — 
the  butcher,  the  baker,  the 
hardware  merchant,  the  har- 
ness-maker, the  coal  merchant, 
the  owner  of  the  threshing- 
machine,  the  farrier.  Most 
pitiable  of  all  in  this  sad  com- 
pany was  the  poor  baker,  Wil- 
liam Coady.  He  had  nearly 
rivalled  his  Egyptian  proto- 
type and  lost  his  head,  under 
the  wheels  of  the  boycotting 
Juggernaut.  Himself  hand 
ignarus  mali,  he  dare  not  suc- 
cour another  wretched  victim 
of  the  League.  "I  was  just 
recovering  from  a  boycott  my- 
self, and  did  not  want  to  get 
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into  another.  I  did  not  want 
to  touch  Clarke.  My  windows 
were  broken,  and  I  got  no  pro- 
tection." And  so  the  man 
who  was  sending  100  to  150 
loaves  of  bread  in  the  week  for 
the  Clarke  establishment,  who 
was  living  by  bread,  had  to 
drop  his  best  customer,  the 
man  who  always  "sent  his 
cheque  with  the  order,"  at  the 
dictation  of  a  few  blackguards. 
The  Thurles  shopkeepers  are  a 
type.  Coady  is  a  type.  There 
are  hundreds  of  such  men  in 
similar  positions  all  over  the 
country,  willing,  when  a  warn- 
ing note  is  sounded,  to  sur- 
render all  their  rights  of 
citizenship.  The  judge  who 
tried  the  conspiracy  com- 
mented on  the  evidence  of 
the  Thurles  shopkeepers  as 
follows:  "It  was  said,  'Why 
had  not  these  shopkeepers  the 
moral  courage  to  say,  "We 
won't  yield  to  this  lawless 
intimidation  and  interference 
with  our  rights ;  we  are  liv- 
ing by  our  shops  "  ? '  It  was 
very  fine  for  those  in  this 
court,  who  nearly  all  lived  in 
the  county  of  Dublin,  where 
these  agrarian  conspiracies  had 
no  place,  and  where  it  was 
very  easy  for  them  to  get  pro- 
tection, to  talk  of  these  men  in 
the  town  of  Thurles  as  cowards. 
But  what  would  have  hap- 
pened to  them  if  they  had  not 
yielded  ?  "  We  confess  the  re- 
marks of  the  Solicitor-General 
on  the  same  point  commend 
themselves  more  to  us:  "It 
was  to  be  regretted  that  the 
traders  in  the  town  of  Thurles, 
who  appeared  to  be  a  respect- 
able body  of  men,  did  not  show 


a  little  of  the  courage  that  was 
shown  by  Mr  Clarke,  because 
if  two  or  three  of  them  had 
stood  out  and  said,  '  No  dicta- 
tion for  us,'  this  boycott  would 
probably  not  have  lasted  a 
month."  They  appeared  to  be 
a  respectable  body  of  men. 
There  is  just  the  pity  of  it. 
Pace  the  learned  judge,  we  re- 
peat the  question :  Why  had 
not  these  respectable  men  some 
moral  courage?  The  absence 
of  it  is  the  besetting  weakness 
of  Ireland  to-day.  Ireland,  we 
know,  is  a  wonderful  country 
for  leagues,  federations,  associ- 
ations of  all  kinds.  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  organising  a 
conspiracy  to  boycott  or  to 
drive  cattle.  Why  should  not 
men  "  conspire,  confederate, 
and  agree  "  to  put  down  black- 
guardism ?  The  great  majority 
of  Irishmen  wish  to  live  re- 
spectably, decently,  quietly,  to 
be  let  alone.  Why  don't  they 
conspire  to  assert  their  respect- 
ability, their  citizenship,  their 
manhood !  Of  what  avail 
would  an  "Ireland  for  the 
Irish  "  be  if  they  are  ready  to 
forfeit  their  simplest  rights  at 
the  nod  of  every  selfish  trick- 
ster !  Why  will  they  so  readily 
allow  themselves  to  be  identi- 
fied with  methods  and  meas- 
ures which  in  their  hearts  they 
dislike  and  condemn  ? 

"When  disorder  is  let  loose 
in  a  country,"  said  the  judge, 
"  no  one  can  tell  where  it  will 
stop."  One  of  the  plainest 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  the 
Holycross  case  is  that  at  the 
stroke  of  a  pen  from  an  in- 
flammatory scribe  in  a  local 
print,  at  the  mere  mouthing 
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of  a  professional  politician,  a 
whole  countryside  can  be  set 
ablaze,  and  "the  leading  men 
of  the  parish "  will  be  found 
encouraging  and  endorsing  the 
wildest  acts  of  lawlessness.  In 
November  1908,  when  real  war 
broke  out  at  Holycross,  the 
malcontents  for  a  time  estab- 
lished a  reign  of  terror.  Their 
mobs  and  bands  invaded  the 
neighbouring  towns,  wrecking 
shops  and  stoning  the  police 
and  creating  tumult.  Was  the 
conduct  of  the  mob  in  these 
towns  condemned  ?  By  no 
means.  These  rowdy  ruffians 
were  everywhere  hailed  as 
popular  heroes.  When  a  num- 
ber of  them  were  brought  to 
justice  and  returned  for  trial, 
defence  funds  were  started 
to  which  "  the  leading  men 
of  the  parish "  and  the  "  re- 
spectable shopkeepers "  con- 
tributed; and  when,  on  their 
trial,  they  were  convicted,  and 
escaped  without  punishment, 
they  received  such  an  ovation 
as  soldiers  get  returning  from 
the  war.  When  the  storm 
was  at  its  height,  a  monster 
demonstration  was  held  in  the 
heart  of  the  Holycross  district, 
at  which  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment attended  and  promised 
their  audience  that  as  sure  as 
the  sun  was  setting  in  the 
west  so  surely  would  they  have 
Clarke's  broad  acres  distributed 
amongst  them,  and  that  very 
speedily.  The  priest  of  a 
neighbouring  parish,  presiding 
at  a  meeting  to  select  delegates 
for  that  demonstration,  advised 
every  man  who  attended  it  to 
carry  a  good  blackthorn !  And 
shortly  after  that,  when  the 


boycott  was  in  full  swing,  Mr 
Dillon  went  down  to  Thurles, 
that  turbulent  town  where 
for  several  years  rioting  and 
window  -  smashing  were  the 
order  of  the  day,  a  town  only 
a  few  miles  distant  from  Mr 
Clarke's  demesne,  and  after  a 
few  polite  references  to  the 
Clarkes,  the  Gardens,  and  the 
Trants  (the  people  of  property 
in  the  locality),  he  assured  his 
hearers  that,  unless  so  and  so 
happened,  they  would  "  cry 
4  Havoc ! '  and  let  slip  the 
dogs  of  war "  (the  audience 
thoroughly  understood  what 
that  meant),  just  as  his  col- 
league in  another  county  as- 
sured his  following  that  unless 
things  turned  out  to  their 
liking,  Land  Bills  and  so  on, 
"there  would  be  hell  in  Ire- 
land." By  such  persuasive 
measures,  the  persuasion  of 
the  blackthorn,  the  dogs  of 
war,  and  making  hell,  are  the 
gentle,  the  tractable,  the  100- 
and  150 -acres  men,  to  inherit 
the  land  of  Ireland.  Mansueti 
possidebunt  terrain.  The  Land 
for  the  People! 

Fortunately  for  himself,  and 
much  to  the  chagrin  of  the 
League,  Mr  Clarke  proved 
equal  to  every  demand  that 
was  made  on  his  patience,  his 
courage,  his  resource.  When 
he  could  not  get  a  pennyworth 
of  any  commodity  in  Thurles, 
he  set  about  procuring  his 
supplies  from  Dublin,  a  hun- 
dred miles  off.  When  the  local 
threshing-machine  failed  him 
he  employed  one  from  another 
county,  which  came  and  went 
under  police  protection,  and 
which  was  subsequently  boy- 
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cotted  too  for  its  audacity! 
When  the  local  blacksmith 
refused  to  shoe  his  horses  he 
sent  them  ten  miles  away  to 
his  friend  Colonel  Trant,  who 
had  also  been  through  the 
boycotting  mill,  and  had  been 
obliged  to  set  up  a  forge  for 
himself.  Cattle  -  dealers  used 
to  come  to  the  door  to  buy 
Mr  Clarke's  stock.  When  they 
dropped  him  he  sent  his  cattle 
to  Dublin.  No  longer  able  to 
buy  a  beast  in  a  local  fair  or 
market,  he  got  them  by  train 
from  distant  counties.  Not 
many  men  could  conveniently 
quarter  half  a  dozen  police  in 
their  houses.  Mr  Clarke  did 
it  for  more  than  a  year.  He 
put  up  another  dozen  in  differ- 
ent houses  on  his  farm  for  a 
shorter  period.  Finding  him 
still  unflinching,  the  League 
fetched  a  wider  compass.  The 
boycott  which  was  hitherto 
confined  to  Clarke  and  his 
relations  was  now  extended  to 
all  his  staff  and  dependants. 
The  supplies  were  suddenly  cut 
off  from  over  120  people,  who 
but  for  Mr  Clarke's  resource 
would  have  gone  supperless  to 
bed.  He  promptly  established 
a  shop  in  his  yard,  where  for 
several  months  his  large  staff 
of  labourers  bought  all  their 
supplies  better  and  probably 
cheaper  than  they  could  in 
Holycross  or  Thurles. 

The  only  gratifying  feature 
in  this  remarkable  case  is 
that  the  boycott  has  failed 
and  the  conspirators — at  least 
the  ringleaders — have  paid  the 
penalty  of  their  misconduct. 
It  was  more  than  a  crime — it 
was  a  blunder — to  attack  Mr 


Clarke,  and  many  a  time  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years  the 
League  must  have  realised 
it.  Being  a  man  of  means, 
he  could  afford  to  fight  them ; 
and  being  a  man  of  courage, 
he  did  so.  He  deserves  well 
of  his  country.  He  has  gib- 
beted for  all  time  the  League 
and  its  methods.  His  case 
makes  clear  as  noonday  what 
a  terrible  engine  of  tyranny 
it  is, — how  it  panders  to  the 
worst  passions  of  the  people. 
With  the  Holycross  case  before 
us,  what  folly  it  is  to  talk 
of  the  U.I.L.  as  a  legit- 
imate weapon  of  constitu- 
tional agitation  for  the  redress 
of  grievances !  Where  was  the 
grievance,  or  the  shadow  of 
a  grievance,  in  the  Clarke 
case,  "unless,"  as  the  Attor- 
ney -  General  said,  "  the  law 
is  to  be  laid  down  in  Ireland 
that  any  man  who  sets  self- 
ish eyes  on  the  property  of 
another  man  must  be  toler- 
ated, even  though  he  had 
himself  a  substantial  share  of 
the  world's  goods  "? 

"One  of  the  lamentable 
features  of  the  case,"  con- 
tinued the  Attorney  -  General, 
"  was  that  a  gentleman  giving 
such  employment,  living  on 
such  good  terms  with  his 
neighbours,  and  supporting  so 
many  persons  on  his  estate, 
should,  without  doing  any 
harm,  have  the  whole  coun- 
tryside turned  against  him 
and  be  refused  the  neces- 
saries of  life."  Yes,  without 
doing  any  harm.  But  there 
was  a  more  lamentable  feat- 
ure still.  How  did  the  un- 
scrupulous League  set  to  work 
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to  smirch  his  fair  record  ? 
By  a  campaign  of  the  grossest 
misrepresentation,  persisted  in 
day  after  day.  Time  after 
time  it  was  insisted  on,  in 
press  and  on  platform,  that 
Mr  Clarke,  or  his  father  or 
grandfather  before  him,  had 
evicted  practically  the  whole 
of  the  land  which  he  still 
retained  on  his  hands.  The 
public  mind  was  poisoned 
against  him  as  a  relentless 
landlord,  who  would  not  give 
"  these  poor  people "  a  few 
hundred  acres  of  "the  lands 
of  the  evicted  tenants  of  the 
past," — the  lands  off  which 
he  or  his  ancestors  had  cleared 
a  proud  and  a  prosperous  peas- 
antry. The  local  organ  pub- 
lished a  highly  imaginative 
account  of  the  Clarke  ranch 
and  the  wholesale  evictions. 
And  yet  what  were  the  facts  ? 
Mr  Clarke  swore  in  the  wit- 
ness-box that  he  had  never 
evicted  a  tenant  off  these 
lands,  and  that  "none  of 
the  land  that  his  grandfather 
had  purchased  was  evicted 
land."  A  string  of  names 
was  put  to  him  on  cross- 
examination,  shadows 

"  Like  Stephen  Sly  and  old  John  Naps 

of  Greece, 

And  Peter  Turph,and  Henry  Pimpernel, 
And  twenty  more  such  names  and  men 

as  these, 
Which  never  were,  nor  no  man  ever 

saw. " 

"Were  they  evicted ?" 

"They  were  not." 

"How  were  they  got  rid 
of?" 

And  Mr  Clarke  answers, 
"Were  they  ever  there  at 
all ! " 


Like  the  ghosts  in  "Mac- 
beth," they  came  as  shadows 
and  so  departed. 

After  such  a  parade  of  names 
of  alleged  "wounded  soldiers," 
was  any  evidence  given  of 
their  existence,  or  attempted 
to  be  given  ?  None.  Yet  these 
baseless  insinuations  were  good 
enough  to  hurl  at  Mr  Clarke, 
and  served  their  purpose,  in 
the  dark  days  when  howling 
mobs  assailed  his  house  and 
tried  to  drive  him  out  of 
the  country,  good  enough  to 
put  before  the  weak  -  kneed 
shopkeepers  of  Thurles  as 
grounds  for  refusing  him  his 
daily  bread,  good  enough  to  be 
repeated  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  the  leader  who  spoke 
so  glibly  of  "letting  slip  the 
dogs  of  war."  What  strikes  an 
outsider  most  about  these  Irish 
boycotts  is  the  conspicuous  ab- 
sence of  any  sense  of  fairness 
and  decent  principle.  Any 
stick  is  good  enough  to  beat  a 
dog  with.  Once  the  League 
determines  to  throttle  a  man, 
reason  is  dethroned.  We  are 
back  to  primeval  types  and 
primeval  instincts.  "Dragons 
of  the  prime  "  are  mellow  music 
in  comparison.  "The  days  of 
heroism  are  past,"  says  the 
good  old  parish  priest  of  Doon- 
varragh,  Dr  Gray.  "The 
people  are  become  a  flock  of 
sheep,  ready  to  fly  and  destroy 
themselves  at  the  bite  of  a 
dog."  .  .  .  "That's  just  it. 
That's  what  I  complain  of," 
rejoins  his  impetuous  curate, 
"that  the  whole  parish  should 
be  terrorised  by  one  or  two 
miscreants.  What  are  they 
afraid  of?  What  can  these 
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fellows  do?"  Let  Mr  Clarke 
of  Holycross,  and  Mr  Coady 
and  the  shopkeepers  of  Thurles 
answer.  But  let  "these  fel- 
lows "  look  to  it ;  they  are 
storing  up  a  dangerous  heri- 
tage. The  more  successful 
their  tactics  now,  the  more 
certain  their  future  discomfi- 
ture. If  Mr  Clarke  had  yielded 
the  matter  would  not  have 
ended  there.  "  They  had," 
said  the  Solicitor-General,  "a 
body  of  men  dictating  to  Mr 
Clarke.  Tolerate  such  things, 
and  there  would  in  the  future 
be  a  body,  still  more  numerous, 
dictating  in  turn  to  the  men 
who  were  responsible  for  the 
present  disorder." 

The  Holycross  case,  no  matter 
how  we  view  it,  gives  cause  for 
serious  reflection.  Translated 
into  plain  language,  it  means 
plunder,  spoliation,  Socialism  of 
the  crudest  kind.  These  con- 
spirators belong  to  the  new 
race  of  peasant  proprietors 
who,  it  was  anticipated,  having 
purchased  their  holdings,  would 
settle  down  into  quiet  orderly 
conservative  citizens,  rooted  to 
the  land  they  loved  so  well.  It 
will  indeed  be  strange  if  land 
purchase,  which  was  to  bring 
such  beneficial  results  in  its 
train,  has  the  effect  of  driving 
out  of  the  country,  against 
their  will,  former  landlords  of 
the  Clarke  type.  It  will  be 
strange  if  it  has  the  effect  of 
introducing  a  new  Socialism  of 
the  crudest  type  into  one  of 
the  most  conservative  countries 
in  Europe.  Assuredly,  if  Holy- 
cross  methods  spread  through- 
out the  country,  absenteeism 
will  be  more  conspicuous  in  the 


future  than  it  has  ever  been  in 
the  past. 

"  The  worst  absenteeism  from 
which  Ireland  suffers,"  said  Mr 
Froude,  "is  the  absenteeism  of 
her  men  of  genius."  There  is 
a  worse  absenteeism  at  the 
present  day  —  the  want  of  a 
proper  public  spirit,  which 
would  make  such  cases  as  the 
Holycross  conspiracy  impossible. 
Outside  those  immediately  con- 
cerned, there  were  not  a  dozen 
people  who  approved  of  it,  who 
had  anything  but  condemna- 
tion for  the  conspirators.  How 
was  it  that  they  were  allowed 
to  work  their  will  and  carry 
matters  to  such  a  pitch? 
Newman  speaks  somewhere 
of  a  certain  "boyishness"  of 
intellect,  in  which  the  mind 
has  "  no  discriminating  con- 
victions and  no  grasp  of  con- 
sequences." "  Boyishness,"  not 
of  intellect  alone,  but  of  the 
whole  character,  has  been  very 
much  in  evidence  in  Ireland 
during  the  last  few  years,  in 
cattle-driving,  boycotting  con- 
spiracies, Newmarket  riots,  and 
so  on.  These  little  incidents 
are  too  much  regarded  as 
mere  diversion  on  the  part  of  a 
naturally  lively  and  "boyish" 
people.  In  Ireland  every  second 
man  you  meet  is  a  "  boy,"  and 
wants  to  remain  a  boy  all  his 
life  with  all  the  irrepressibility 
and  irresponsibility  of  a  boy. 
He  is  pretending.  He  likes 
to  play  at  living  and  not 
take  life  too  seriously.  He  is 
not  troubled  with  too  much 
continuity  of  thought  or  pur- 
pose, and  is  capable  of  tak- 
ing one  side  on  a  question  to- 
day and  taking  the  other  side 
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equally  strenuously  to  -  mor- 
row. He  is  very  susceptible 
to  chance  influences  and  chance 
impulses,  and,  above  all,  to  the 
"Thyestean  banquet  of  clap- 
trap" which  is  dished  up  for 
him  from  day  to  day  from 
press  and  platform,  and  from 
which  he  cannot  free  himself. 
This  "  Thyestean  banquet  of 
claptrap"  prevents  him  from 
seeing  things  as  they  really 
are.  If  he  were  permitted,  if 
he  permitted  himself,  to  see 
things  as  they  really  are,  we 
should  hear  less  of  Holycross 
conspiracies  and  boycotts. 

The  Land  for  the  People  / 
Yes,  they  have  got  it.  Are 
they  seriously  alive  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  change? 
That  is  the  important  question 


for  them  and  for  the  country. 
Will  they  realise,  now  that 
they  have  become  owners,  that 
property  has  its  duties  as  well 
as  its  rights,  and  that  the 
right  to  trample  on  and 
plunder  others  is  not  a  right 
which  wise  men  will  ask  or 
concede  ?  If  they  are  wise  for 
themselves  and  for  the  gener- 
ations to  come,  they  will  rid 
themselves  of  men  of  the  type 
of  the  Holycross  conspirators. 
Let  them  beware  lest,  by  fos- 
tering and  encouraging  such 
men  and  their  methods,  they 
may  be  setting  up  a  new 
tyranny,  compared  with  which 
any  tyranny  of  former  days 
was  "  as  moonlight  unto  sun- 
light, and  as  water  unto 
wine." 
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ARISTIDES    THE    JUST SIR    EDWARD    GREY?S    PEDANTIC    APOLOGY 

A     BRITISH     AGENT     WITHOUT      INITIATIVE  —  MR     ROOSEVELT'S 

INDISCRETION — A    CONSPIRACY    OP    ADULATION THE    UNIVERSAL 

CURIOSITY THE     INFLUENCE     OP     THE     CROWD E.     B.     IWAN- 

MULLER A   TYPICAL    OXFORD    MAN A   TORY    JOURNALIST  —  HIS 

GENIUS   FOR   FRIENDSHIP. 


IT  is  easy  to  understand  the 
fervour  wherewith  the  Athen- 
ians ostracised  Aristides.  There 
are  few  things  so  tiresome  as 
the  incurably,  obstinately 
"  just "  man.  His  timid  in- 
humanity stands  confessed. 
He  may  be  a  safe  pilot,  if  the 
sea  is  calm  and  no  wind  blows. 
In  storm  and  stress  he  is  fated 
to  drive  the  ship  of  State  upon 
the  rocks.  And  we  can  the 
more  ardently  sympathise  with 
the  Athenians,  because  at  the 
present  moment  we  suffer  from 
an  Aristides  of  our  own.  Sir 
Edward  Grey  possesses  all  the 
qualities  of  the  "just"  man. 
When  he  took  office,  we  were 
bidden  to  be  of  good  heart. 
Here,  we  were  told,  is  our  best 
hope  of  security.  The  sound 
sense  and  moderation  of  Sir 
Edward  were  everywhere  ex- 
tolled. We  were  promised  that, 
at  home  and  abroad,  he  would 
be  a  check  upon  rash  enter- 
prise and  Radical  sentimentality. 
His  friends  declared,  with  as- 
sured confidence,  that  he  was  a 
true  Imperialist,  a  determined 
foe  of  revolution,  an  upholder 
of  British  prestige  and  the 
British  Constitution.  Nor  has 
it  been  easy  to  shake  the  public 
faith.  At  every  moment  of 
crisis  we  have  been  asked  to 
put  our  trust  in  Sir  Edward 


Grey,  though  his  habit  of  sur- 
render should  by  this  time  be 
familiar  to  all  men.  When  the 
most  reckless  Government  of 
modern  times  seemed  intent 
upon  destroying  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  was  stoutly  said  by  his 
friends  that  in  the  last  resort 
Sir  Edward  Grey  would  inter- 
vene. He  did  not  intervene. 
Protesting  with  more  than  his 
usual  fervour  that  he  favoured 
a  Second  Chamber,  he  gave  a 
loyal  support  to  the  Cabinet 
which  was  pledged  to  destroy 
the  House  of  Lords. 

He  has  accepted  as  his  own 
the  domain  of  foreign  policy, 
for  what  reason,  and  after  what 
training,  we  do  not  know.  His 
conduct  of  a  delicate  office  has 
not  justified  his  temerity. 
Twice  only  has  his  talent  been 
put  to  the  test,  and  on  each 
occasion  he  has  proved  a  lack 
of  tact  and  foresight.  When 
Austria  announced  the  formal 
annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina, which  she  had  admin- 
istered with  understanding  and 
success  ever  since  the  Confer- 
ence of  Berlin,  Sir  Edward 
Grey  instantly  showed  the 
velvet  hand  in  the  iron  glove. 
He  made  a  vast  parade  of 
strength  to  cover  his  inevitable 
weakness.  He  proclaimed  in 
the  face  of  all  Europe  that 
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England  would  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  less  than  a  Con- 
ference, and  then  submitted, 
with  what  grace  he  might,  to 
the  very  reasonable  demands  of 
Austria.  That  Austria's  de- 
mands were  reasonable  England 
should  have  been  the  first  to 
acknowledge.  "We  have  never 
held  it  a  crime  to  accept  the 
responsibility  of  empire,  and 
Austria  had  every  right  not 
to  put  off,  at  the  bidding  of 
others,  the  duty  which  Europe 
had  laid  upon  her  thirty  years 
before.  And  the  fact  that 
Austria  had  accepted  such  a 
burden  as  we  have  never  re- 
fused, was  not  her  only  title 
to  our  support.  Austria  and 
Britain  were,  so  to  say,  heredi- 
tary friends.  They  have  been 
bound  together  by  the  sym- 
pathy of  taste  and  temper- 
ament. The  Austrians  are 
sportsmen,  in  the  same  sense 
that  we  like  to  think  Britons 
are  sportsmen,  and  a  lack  of 
understanding  had  never  before 
been  a  stumbling-block  in  our 
paths.  To-day  the  misunder- 
standing is  complete  and  dan- 
gerous. Sir  Edward  Grey  did 
not  achieve  his  purpose.  No 
Conference  was  held.  The  re- 
lationship which  had  existed 
since  1878  between  Austria  and 
the  two  provinces  was  not  dis- 
turbed. What  was  disturbed 
was  Great  Britain's  ancient 
friendship  with  Austria, — dis- 
turbed without  benefit  and  in 
mere  wantonness  of  spirit. 
Austria  was  thrown  into  the 
arms  of  Germany,  which  did 
not  let  slip  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity, and  still  worse  Austria, 
conscious  of  England's  un- 
friendliness, was  constrained  to 


set  about  the  building  of  Dread- 
noughts, which  in  the  case  of 
war  will  easily  embarrass  us 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  will 
hold  fast  a  portion  of  the 
British  fleet  free  in  other  cir- 
cumstances to  fight  its  country's 
battles  elsewhere.  In  brief, 
Sir  Edward  Grey  was  guilty 
of  the  worst  sins  whereof 
a  Foreign  Minister  can  be 
capable  :  his  strong  words  were 
followed  by  inaction,  and  he 
alienated  a  friend  for  no  better 
reason  than  to  make  a  show  of 
sentimentality. 

But  it  is  for  what  he  has  done 
or  failed  to  do  in  Egypt  that 
Sir  Edward  Grey  deserves  the 
severest  condemnation.  And 
at  last  there  is  no  doubt  con- 
cerning his  responsibility.  He 
has  avowed  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  the  policy  pur- 
sued in  Egypt  is  not  Sir  Eldon 
Gorst's  but  the  Government's. 
He  is  even  indignant  that  any 
attack  should  be  made  upon 
the  British  Agent.  What- 
ever that  official  does,  says 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  is  done 
in  accordance  with  instruc- 
tions from  home.  Though  we 
regret  the  changed  situation, 
Sir  Edward  Grey's  statement 
does  not  persuade  us  to  modify 
in  any  way  the  opinions  which 
we  expressed  last  month.  We 
would  observe  only  that  Lord 
Cromer's  success  lay  in  his  un- 
willingness merely  to  register 
the  decrees  of  others,  and  that 
Sir  Eldon  Gorst  in  signing  his 
remarkable  report  was  equally 
culpable,  whether  it  expressed 
his  views  or  the  views  merely 
of  his  Government.  If  it  did 
not  express  his  views,  it  was 
his  bounden  duty  to  resign.  So 
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long  as  he  remains  in  Egypt, 
amicably  obeying  the  behests 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  he  cannot 
expect  to  escape  censure  or  to 
evade  responsibility. 

However,  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
having  taken  upon  himself  the 
whole  burden  of  our  Egyptian 
policy,  proceeded  to  discuss  the 
situation  in  the  spirit  of  levity 
which  has  long  possessed  our 
Radical  Ministers.  He  said 
little  or  nothing  concerning 
the  rebellious  press.  Though 
he  confessed  to  a  general 
agreement  with  the  sentiments 
of  Mr  Roosevelt,  he  spoke  no 
word  in  condemnation  of  the 
excesses  perpetrated  in  word 
and  deed  by  the  Nationalist 
Party,  and  thus  committed 
himself  to  an  open  and  com- 
plete contradiction.  He  in- 
dulged in  the  usual  plati- 
tudes about  self-government, 
as  though  self  -  government 
was  of  itself  and  in  all  cir- 
cumstances the  greatest  boon 
that  can  be  conferred  upon 
mankind.  He  boasted  of 
Provincial  and  Legislative 
Councils  and  of  General  As- 
semblies. He  assured  the  world 
that  for  the  last  three  years 
he  had  been  endeavouring  to 
make  Egyptian  Ministers  more 
of  a  factor  in  the  Government 
of  their  country.  But  he  did 
not  explain  why  he  had  made 
this  attempt,  nor  did  he  admit, 
as  he  should  have  admitted, 
that  the  attempt  had  been  a 
pitiful  failure.  It  is  difficult, 
indeed,  to  condone  the  ped- 
antry which  is  apparent  in 
every  line  of  Sir  Edward 
Grey's  speech.  Popular  gov- 
ernment, says  he  in  effect,  has 
succeeded  in  England;  there- 


fore it  must  be  bestowed  as  an 
inestimable  privilege  upon 
Egypt.  The  fallacy  that  un- 
derlies this  argument  is  obvi- 
ous. No  form  of  government 
is  good  that  does  not  make  a 
country  happier  and  more 
prosperous.  If  innocent  blood 
be  shed,  if  peace  be  turned  to 
hatred,  only  a  pedant  from  a 
debating  society  can  find  any 
palliation  in  observing  that  the 
blood  was  shed,  the  evil  was 
engendered,  under  the  auspices 
of  an  untrammelled  democracy. 
As  Mr  Arthur  Balfour  said  in 
his  admirable  speech,  self- 
government  is  not  a  question 
of  superiority  or  inferiority. 
It  is  merely  a  form  which  the 
West  has  accepted  with  more 
alacrity  than  the  East.  "A 
true  Eastern  sage,"  to  cite  Mr 
Balfour's  precise  words,  "would 
say  that  the  work  of  govern- 
ment, the  sort  of  work  which 
we  take  upon  ourselves  in 
Egypt  and  elsewhere,  is  not 
the  work  worthy  of  philoso- 
phy,— that  that  is  the  dirty 
work,  the  inferior  work  of 
carrying  on  the  necessary 
labour."  Sir  Edward  Grey 
has  not  the  imagination  to 
understand  this  difference  be- 
tween East  and  West.  Par- 
rot-like, he  repeats  the  word 
' '  self  -  government, ' '  and  be  - 
lieves  that  there  is  a  virtue  in 
its  sense  and  sound  that  all 
men,  Jew  and  Greek,  bond 
and  free,  of  all  hues  and  all 
nationalities,  must  perforce 
acknowledge.  The  truth  is 
far  other  than  this.  Govern- 
ment is  not  a  state  of  mind  but 
an  art  which  only  those  can 
exercise  who  have  been  trained 
rigidly  in  the  proper  school. 
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But  it  was  when  Sir  Edward 
Grey  discussed  the  remedies 
which  he  proposed  for  the  ac- 
knowledged disorders  of  Egypt 
that  he  most  clearly  proved 
how  loose  the  grasp  which  he 
has  upon  the  reins  of  Empire. 
Here  we  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  his  own  words,  of  which 
not  a  syllable  should  be  lost. 
"  The  object  of  a  great  part  of 
the  Nationalist  agitation,"  said 
he,  "is  undoubtedly  to  bring 
the  British  occupation  of  Egypt 
to  an  end  by  making  our  task 
in  Egypt  impossible.  They  do 
it  by  abuse  of  Anglo-Egyptian 
officials,  by  insulting  all  Egypt- 
ians who  do  not  oppose  British 
control,  and  by  inciting  to  dis- 
order when  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity. The  conclusion  I  draw 
from  that  is  that  you  can  make 
no  progress  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  government  of 
Egypt  by  the  Egyptians  so 
long  as  that  agitation  against 
the  British  occupation  con- 
tinues." Was  there  ever  so 
lame  a  conclusion  to  so  darkly 
ominous  a  statement  ?  If  the 
Egyptian  Nationalists,  says 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  go  on  incit- 
ing to  murder,  they  shall  be  de- 
prived of  the  invaluable  boon 
conferred  by  the  ballot  -  box. 
So  you  might  tempt  the  hard- 
ened burglar  from  a  career  of 
crime  by  the  promise  that,  if 
he  behaved  himself  nicely,  he 
should  be  allowed  to  assist  at 
the  election  of  a  county  coun- 
cillor. 

One  thing  only  Sir  Edward 
Grey  promised,  that  we  shall 
stay  in  Egypt.  We  should 
have  been  more  agreeably  re- 
assured had  he  told  us  how  he 
would  strengthen  our  hands 


for  the  task.  Had  he  suggested 
the  proper  administration  of  the 
press  law,  or  the  strengthening 
of  the  army  of  occupation,  our 
confidence  in  the  future  would 
have  been  greater.  He  did 
none  of  these  things.  He  even 
deprived  us  of  the  hope  we 
might  have  entertained  in  the 
possibility  of  a  strong  governor. 
Henceforth  we  are  to  know 
that  the  British  Agent  is  with- 
out responsibility  and  without 
initiative,  and  we  cannot  lightly 
overrate  the  importance  of  this 
admission.  There  has  been  no 
more  conspicuous  change  in  our 
Government  of  late  than  this 
dangerous  tendency  to  centrali- 
sation. When  our  Ministers 
do  not  insult  "  the  man  on  the 
spot,"  they  refuse  to  trust  him. 
The  governors  and  ambas- 
sadors whom  we  send  across 
the  seas  are  being  gradually 
reduced  to  the  condition  of 
clerks,  whose  chief  business  it 
is  to  decipher  telegrams  or  to 
listen  to  the  ticking  of  the 
telephone.  And  the  worst  is 
that,  if  ever  we  stand  in  need 
of  a  strong  governor,  we  shall 
look  for  him  in  vain.  The 
limb  that  is  never  used  soon 
becomes  atrophied.  Thus  it 
is  that  the  Radical  ideal 
of  a  bureaucracy  in  which 
salaries  are  low  and  responsi- 
bility does  not  exist  may 
presently  be  realised.  But  not 
for  long.  The  direct  interfer- 
ence of  a  democracy  in  the 
management  of  dependencies 
can  have  but  one  effect — ruin 
complete  and  irretrievable. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Sir 
Edward  Grey  would  have  made 
any  statement  at  all,  had  it  not 
been  for  Mr  Roosevelt's  indis- 
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cretion  at  the  Mansion  House. 
We  cannot  but  admit  that  he 
put  the  best  possible  face  upon 
it.  "  I  seldom  listened,"  said 
he,  "  to  anything  with  greater 
pleasure."  Though  we  agree 
with  every  word  which  Mr 
Roosevelt  said,  we  cannot  share 
the  pleasure  which  Sir  Edward 
Grey  took  in  his  deliverance. 
There  still  remains  the  virtue  of 
propriety.  The  truth  may  not 
be  spoken  by  all  men,  nor  at  all 
seasons.  It  is  obviously  incon- 
venient that  one  who  has  been, 
and  may  be  again,  the  head  of 
a  great  State,  should  act  the 
part  of  the  candid  friend.  As 
there  are  certain  things  which 
are  not  done  or  said  in  polite 
society,  so  the  comity  of  nations 
imposes  a  proper  reticence  upon 
statesmen.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  the  wisest  of  men  to 
lay  aside  the  just  prejudices  of 
his  own  country.  Mr  Roose- 
velt spoke  as  an  American  to 
Americans.  England  was  but 
an  intermediary  of  eloquence, 
a  sort  of  sounding-board,  which 
should  increase  the  reverbera- 
tion of  Mr  Roosevelt's  voice. 
Though  we  Britons  are  notori- 
ously insensitive  to  the  views 
and  words  of  others,  over-insen- 
sitiveness  should  encourage 
an  American  least  of  all 
to  frank  and  open  speech. 
Americans  shrink  far  more 
quickly  than  any  other  men 
from  criticism  of  their  politics 
or  customs.  However,  Mr 
Roosevelt  has  made  his  speech  ; 
he  has  said  the  right  thing  in 
the  wrong  place  and  at  the 
wrong  time;  and  so  far  as  it 
touches  us,  the  matter  is  at 
an  end.  His  bread  will  come 
back  to  him,  buttered,  no  doubt, 


when  he  seeks  re-election  for 
the  third  time  as  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Our  quiet  reception  of  Mr 
Roosevelt's  manifest  indiscre- 
tion is  but  one  part  of  a  vast 
conspiracy  of  adulation,  in 
which  the  whole  of  Europe 
has  been  involved.  Never  has 
the  world  witnessed  a  trium- 
phal progress  of  equal  pomp 
and  magnitude.  Wherever  Mr 
Roosevelt  has  travelled,  he  has 
been  received  with  more  than 
royal  honours.  Kings  have 
vied  with  one  another  in  doing 
him  obeisance.  Statesmen  and 
philosophers  have  listened  with- 
out any  show  of  boredom  to 
his  ingenuous  platitudes.  The 
press  has  acclaimed  him  as  the 
best  and  wisest  of  citizens.  We 
have  heard  of  one  editor  who 
dropped  instinctively  to  his 
knees  whenever  the  name 
Roosevelt  flowed  from  his 
fountain-pen.  And  we  cannot 
but  ask  ourselves  what  is  the 
meaning  of  all  this  applause. 
If  it  be  reasonable,  then  is  Mr 
Roosevelt  by  far  the  greatest 
man  and  profoundest  thinker 
that  has  ever  smiled  upon  the 
world.  It  is  not  reasonable, 
and  we  must  look  farther  than 
the  grandeur  and  wisdom  of 
Mr  Roosevelt,  if  we  are  to  find 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  world's  naive  enthusiasm. 

The  truth  is  that  our  prosaic 
age  is  the  ready  victim  of  ex- 
citement. It  suffers  acutely 
from  a  disease  of  the  nerves. 
It  is  always  consumed  with 
curiosity.  It  overrates,  with 
a  generous  felly,  the  import- 
ance of  all  men  and  all  things 
that  come  to  it.  Ever  agog 
to  look  upon  a  fresh  wonder, 
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the  peoples  of  Europe  have 
lately  discovered  an  unexpected 
faculty  of  admiration.  The  ob- 
ject matters  little,  so  long  as 
it  is  well  advertised.  This  same 
faculty  has  often  been  observed 
in  the  past.  Once  upon  a  time 
the  whole  town  deserted  Kean 
and  Mrs  Siddons,  to  gape  open- 
mouthed  upon  the  antics  of  the 
young  Roscius.  It  will  be  ob- 
served in  the  future,  no  doubt. 
But  never  has  it  had  a  wider 
opportunity,  a  louder  expres- 
sion, than  it  has  obtained  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years.  Out  into 
the  street  we  must  go,  whether 
we  will  or  not,  to  catch  sight 
of  the  passing  show,  and  when 
it  has  gone  by,  and  the  reaction 
has  set  in,  we  ask  ourselves, 
with  a  kind  of  shame,  what 
it  is  that  we  have  all  been 
looking  at. 

The  Russian  fetes  in  Paris, 
some  fifteen  years  ago,  were 
the  first  proof  of  this  new 
spirit.  Impelled  by  some 
nameless  force,  the  Parisians 
were  driven  from  their  homes, 
and  spent  the  livelong  day  in 
the  open  air,  on  the  mere 
chance  of  seeing  a  Russian 
General,  whose  name  was  un- 
familiar to  them.  A  few  years 
later,  the  people  of  London 
showed  its  capacity  for  ill- 
judged  enthusiasm  when  the 
news  came  of  Mafeking's  relief. 
And  ever  since  we  have  cast 
prudence  and  moderation  to 
the  winds  in  our  eagerness  to 
acclaim  a  new  hero  or  to  win 
an  excuse  for  another  holiday. 
Now,  what  is  it  which  impels 
us  to  these  extravagances  of 
speech  and  action?  It  is  the 
growing  influence  of  the  Crowd, 
that  strange,  perverse  entity, 


which,  in  spite  of  its  power  and 
inspiration,  is  but  half  under- 
stood. We  can  best  arrive  at 
what  it  is  by  attempting  to 
discover  what  it  is  not.  It  is 
not  a  mere  collection  of  in- 
dividuals. It  has  passions, 
aims,  and  purposes,  of  which 
the  individuals  composing  it 
never  dreamed.  It  is  swayed 
by  gusts  of  love  and  hate, 
which  would  leave  its  com- 
ponent parts  unmoved.  Per- 
haps it  is  fostered  by  the  press  : 
perhaps  it  grows  stronger  by 
the  habit  of  photography, 
which  snatches  away  the  last 
shred  of  mystery  which  en- 
wraps the  notorious.  But  what- 
ever be  the  cause  of  its  in- 
fluence, there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  to-day  the  world  is  domin- 
ated by  the  Crowd,  and  it  was 
the  Crowd,  not  the  enthusiasm 
of  single  citizens,  that  wel- 
comed Mr  Roosevelt  to  Europe, 
and  followed  him,  wherever  he 
went,  with  the  drums  and 
trumpets  of  applause. 

The  Crowd  deals  only  in 
superlatives,  and  in  obedience 
to  its  dictates  the  orators  of 
Europe  exhausted  the  lan- 
guage of  flattery.  At  Oxford 
the  last  word  of  praise  was 
uttered  in  a  gasp.  And  none 
can  have  been  more  strangely 
overtaken  by  surprise  than  Mr 
Roosevelt  himself.  However 
great  his  merits  may  be,  they 
are  not  commensurate  with  the 
applause  bestowed  upon  them. 
That  he  did  his  duty  as  Presi- 
dent none  will  deny.  The 
eagerness  with  which  he  enjoys 
his  life  is  obvious  for  all  men  to 
see.  His  force  of  character 
easily  transcends  the  force  of 
his  intelligence.  Few  men 
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have  ever  been  less  subtle  than 
he.  Few  men  have  ever  used 
so  many  words  to  so  little  pur- 
pose. The  Romanes  Leeture, 
which  he  delivered  at  Oxford, 
would  have  been  received  with 
scant  respect  had  it  come  from 
another.  The  biological  an- 
alogies which  he  sought  in  his- 
tory are  based  only  upon  the 
misuse  of  words.  Between 
biology  and  history  there 
yawns  as  wide  a  chasm  as  that 
which  separates  nature  and  art. 
States  decline  and  fall  and  rise 
again  in  obedience  to  other 
laws  than  those  which  govern 
the  growth  of  species.  But  it 
seemed  at  the  time  immaterial 
what  Mr  Roosevelt  said,  —  it 
was  sufficient  that  he  said  it, 
and  that  the  popular  voice  had 
proclaimed  him  the  very  pat- 
tern of  virtue,  the  one  authen- 
tic voice  to  which  in  our  day 
the  world  had  listened. 

And  yet  now  that  the  last 
shout  is  lost  upon  the  breeze, 
the  last  superlative  has  been 
mouthed  from  the  rostrum,  we 
can  hardly  profess  a  genuine 
pride  in  what  we  have  said 
and  done.  The  retrospect  of 
folly  is  not  pleasant.  It  is  not 
soothing  to  confess  that  we 
have  surrendered  all  sense  of 
proportion.  And  this  habit  of 
ill-judged  enthusiasm  is  not  to 
be  ligbtly  encouraged.  The  con- 
stant use  of  meaningless  words 
weakens  our  reverence  for 
truth,  and  renders  it  impossible 
that  we  should  offer  a  proper 
greeting  to  the  really  great 
man,  if  perchance  we  recognise 
him  on  his  road  through  life. 
We  are  like  the  man  in  the 
fable  who  heard  the  warning 
cry  once  too  often,  and  refused 


to  believe  that  the  wolf  was 
at  his  gate.  In  brief,  we  may 
sigh  legitimately  for  those  hap- 
pier days  when  there  were  still 
some  things  that  advertisement 
could  not  achieve,  when  we 
refused  to  be  surprised  by  the 
first-comer,  and  when  enthus- 
iasm was  the  result  not  of  a 
wild  hysteria  but  of  a  poised 
and  reasonable  respect. 

The  regretted  death  of  Mr 
E.  B.  Iwan-Miiller  recalls  to 
our  mind  one  who  owed  nothing 
to  this  modern  cult  of  publicity. 
He,  at  anyrate,  did  the  work 
which  was  his  to  do  without 
clamour  and  without  disdain. 
Though  his  name  was  scarcely 
known  to  those  who  strive 
and  cry  in  the  streets,  he  ex- 
ercised a  profound  influence 
upon  our  political  thought, 
and  played  an  honourable 
and  energetic  part  in  the 
history  of  the  last  five-and- 
twenty  years.  But  he  was  a 
journalist,  and  writ  his  name 
in  water.  Of  the  quick  humour 
and  profound  sense  which  he 
displayed  in  many  a  crisis,  his 
career  throws  but  a  faint 
shadow.  No  shelf  of  books 
attests  his  talent.  He  lives 
still  in  the  actions  of  statesmen, 
who  were  guided  and  encour- 
aged by  his  wise  advocacy ;  in 
the  affection  of  his  friends, 
who,  while  life  lasts,  will  keep 
his  memory  green. 

Born  in  1853,  he  carried  in 
his  veins  the  pure  Russian 
blood,  of  which  he  was  vastly 
proud,  and  which  did  not  a 
little  to  shape  his  character. 
His  grandfather  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  at  once  a  noble 
and  a  musician,  and  was  exiled 
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for  giving  musical  instruction  to 
the  serfs  on  his  father's  estate. 
Yet  Iwan-Miiller,  for  all  his 
foreign  aspect  and  temper,  was 
the  peculiar  product  of  Eng- 
land and  of  Oxford.  No 
man  was  ever  a  wiser,  more 
devoted  patriot  than  he,  if  we 
may  use  the  much  abused 
word  in  its  ancient  and  highest 
sense.  He  loved  England  as 
only  an  Englishman  can  love 
her.  He  loved  Oxford  with 
so  warm  a  heart,  that  he  may 
be  accepted  as  the  typical 
Oxford  man  of  his  time.  Never 
was  he  so  happy  as  when  he 
revisited  her  ancient  courts. 
There,  above  all  places,  he  was 
himself  and  at  home,  and  if 
Oxford  gave  him  the  education 
of  a  scholar,  he  repaid  her  nur- 
ture by  the  praises  which  were 
ever  on  his  tongue,  and  by  the 
loyal,  unbroken  sentiment  of  a 
lifetime. 

After  taking  his  degree  he 
sojourned  in  Oxford  for  a  while, 
and  became  the  most  popular 
of  coaches.  A  Tory  democrat, 
after  the  fashion  of  Disraeli,  he 
preached  his  political  gospel  to 
the  undergraduates  with  an 
eloquent  fervour,  and  proved 
the  faith  that  was  in  him  by 
joining,  in  its  earliest  days,  the 
now  celebrated  Canning  Club. 
But  journalism  called  him,  and 
while  yet  a  young  man  he  went 
to  Manchester,  where  he  edited 
'  The  Courier '  with  conspicuous 
success,  and  did  more  than  any 
other  man  to  keep  Lancashire 
strict  in  her  allegiance  to  the 
cause  of  Toryism  and  of  Mr 
Balfour.  The  years  which  he 
spent  in  editing  'The  Courier,' 
in  some  respects  fruitful,  were 
the  years  which  his  friends 


have  the  best  right  to  regret. 
He  gave  up  to  Manchester 
what  was  meant  for  England, 
and  when  he  came  to  London 
as  Mr  Henry  Cust's  assistant 
in  'The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,' 
for  the  first  time  he  had 
the  opportunity  which  should 
always  have  been  his.  All 
those  who  had  the  happiness 
to  be  associated  with  Iwan- 
Miiller  in  that  brilliant  and 
short  -  lived  experiment,  will 
remember  his  descent  upon 
London  with  unchanging 
pleasure.  His  good  -  humour 
and  vitality  were  inexhaust- 
ible. He  was  older  than  the 
others.  He  knew  men  and 
cities  which  to  them  were 
strange.  And  he  poured  forth 
the  stores  of  his  quick  and 
vivid  knowledge  without  stint, 
and  with  a  prodigal  careless- 
ness. He  was  among  the  best 
story-tellers  of  his  age.  The 
lightest  allusion  was  sufficient 
to  arouse  a  long  train  of 
thought  in  his  fertile  brain. 
And  he  possessed  in  the  highest 
degree  the  two  qualities  essen- 
tial to  the  craft, —  a  perfect 
memory  and  a  sense  of  the 
picturesque.  What  he  had 
seen  and  heard  he  never  forgot, 
and  he  knew  better  than  any 
man  of  his  generation  how  to 
set  his  facts  in  the  swift, 
brilliant  light  of  truth. 

But  he  brought  to  '  The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette '  far  more  than  a 
gift  of  narrative.  He  brought 
also  a  profound  knowledge  of 
affairs  and  a  singularly  ripe 
judgment.  Foreign  policy  was 
then,  as  always,  the  main  in- 
terest of  his  life,  and  some  of 
his  colleagues  will  never  forget 
the  tone  of  kindly  contempt  in 
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which  he  told  them  that 
"  young  men  never  knew  their 
politics."  That  he  knew  his 
politics  was  evident  then.  It 
was  still  more  evident  when, 
having  left  «  The  Pall  Mall' 
with  Mr  Henry  Gust,  he 
presently  joined  the  staff  of 
« The  Daily  Telegraph.'  There 
for  some  fifteen  years  he  did 
admirable  work  for  his  paper 
and  for  England.  Though  it 
was  his  fate  to  battle,  in  a 
superb  spirit  of  courage  and 
cheerfulness,  with  ill-health,  he 
never  renounced  a  cause  which 
he  had  once  made  his  own,  and 
he  fought  for  his  friends,  for 
Mr  Balfour  and  Lord  Milner, 
with  a  light-hearted  devotion 
which  softened  the  asperity  of 
politics,  and  almost  persuaded 
you  that  to  serve  one's  country 
was  not  altogether  the  act 
of  a  scoundrel,  in  spite  of  Pro- 
Boerism  and  Mr  Lloyd-George. 
As  we  have  said,  it  was  foreign 
policy  which  had  the  greatest 
attraction  for  him,  and  many  of 
his  friends  will  remember  a  cer- 
tain "  Impossible  Programme," 
which  was  destined  to  satisfy 
the  ambition  of  all  the  Powers 
and  to  restore  the  world  to  a 
state  of  universal  peace.  But 
foreign  policy  did  not  absorb 
all  his  energies.  Few  writers 
of  our  time  had  so  wide  and 
deep  a  knowledge  of  South 
Africa  and  its  problems  as 
Iwan-Miiller.  He  had  studied 
the  history  of  that  country  by 
the  light  of  his  practical  under- 
standing ;  he  had  watched  the 
policy  of  his  friend,  Lord 
Milner,  on  the  spot;  and  in 
1902  he  packed  the  results  of 
his  researches  into  a  single 
volume  —  *  Lord  Milner  and 
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South  Africa  '  —  which  will 
always  be  a  mine  of  gold  in 
which  the  historian  will  dig. 

A  foolish  journalist  the  other 
day  described  Iwan-Miiller  as 
"the  enemy  of  the  people." 
The  foolish  journalist  knew  not 
him  of  whom  he  spoke.  Iwan- 
Miiller  did  not  share  the  gen- 
eral belief  that  the  unfit  men- 
tally and  physically  were  the 
only  persons  fit  to  govern  the 
Empire.  In  other  words,  he 
had  no  faith  in  an  untram- 
melled democracy  as  a  form  of 
government.  With  this  very 
proper  exception,  Iwan-Miiller 
was  essentially  democratic. 
He  was  a  man  singularly 
devoid  of  class-feeling,  as  many 
a  fisherman  knows  on  the 
Yorkshire  coast, — a  friend  of 
strength  and  honesty  wherever 
they  might  be  found.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  was  the  constant 
enemy  of  the  claptrap  which 
the  adroit  politician  uses  to 
flatter  the  people  withal.  It 
was  not  for  him  to  acclaim 
the  supreme  wisdom  and  omni- 
potent will  of  the  unlettered 
voter.  He  knew  too  much  of 
history  and  of  politics  to  be 
betrayed  into  any  such  folly, 
and  he  thus  proved  himself  in 
the  best  sense  the  friend  and 
champion  of  popular  rights. 

Moreover,  he  was  a  scholar 
and  a  man  of  letters  before  he 
was  a  journalist,  and  he  never 
ceased  to  cherish  a  love  of  classi- 
cal learning.  His  first  experi- 
ment in  literature  showed  clear- 
ly enough  the  proper  bent  of  his 
mind.  It  was  always  his  pride 
to  remember,  as  well  it  might 
be,  that  he  belonged  to  the  in- 
genious band  which,  so  long 
ago  as  1874,  satirised  Oxford 
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in  '  The  Shotover  Papers.' 
This  was  the  first  journal  to 
which  Iwan-Miiller  contributed, 
and  it  may  be  said  fearlessly 
that  only  in  '  The  Light-Green  ' 
of  Cambridge  has  either  Uni- 
versity produced  its  rival  in 
wit  and  vivacity.  Seldom 
have  a  better  set  of  parodies 
been  put  together,  and  Iwan- 
Miiller's  were  the  best  of  them 
all.  It  is  common  enough  to- 
day to  parody  Swinburne.  It 
was  rare  in  1874,  and  Iwan- 
Miiller's  '  Procuratores '  re- 
mains the  masterpiece  of  its 
kind.  To  quote  a  stanza  here 
will  do  him  no  discredit,  and 
we  quote  it  with  the  greater 
pleasure  because  it  was  with 
pleasure  that  he  himself  re- 
called it  after  many  years : — 

"  0  vestment  of  velvet  and  virtue, 

0  venomous  victors  of  vice, 
Who  hurt  men  who  never  have  hurt 

you, 

0,  calm,  cruel,  colder  than  ice, 
Why  wilfully  wage  ye  this  war,  is 
Pure    pity   purged    out   of    your 

breast  ? 

0  purse-prigging  Procuratores, 
0  pitiless  pest." 

But  beyond  all  that  Iwan- 
Miiller  did,  there  remains  what 
Iwan-Miiller  was.  None  that 
was  ever  his  friend  will  ever  for- 
get his  presence  or  his  laugh. 
He  was  a  large  man — large  in 
aspect,  large  in  character.  He 
never  entered  a  room  without 
bringing  good-humour  into  it, 
without  driving  all  smallness 


out  of  it.  We  have  spoken  of 
his  tireless  skill  in  the  telling 
of  stories.  A  word  remains  to 
say  of  his  genius  for  friendship. 
He  counted  among  his  intimate 
friends  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  men — Lord  Milner 
and  Mr  Balfour,  Mr  Khodes 
and  Lord  Curzon.  He  sup- 
ported them  loyally,  and  he 
accepted  their  counsel  with  the 
frankness  that  was  natural  to 
him.  For  many  years  Lord 
Salisbury  reposed  a  perfect 
confidence  in  his  discretion,  and 
it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  he  carried  in  his  head 
the  political  secrets  of  five-and- 
twenty  years.  He  lived  a  full 
life,  and  did  his  work  almost 
to  the  end.  Not  long  since, 
when  a  crisis  was  expected 
abroad,  Iwan  -  Miiller  repre- 
sented his  journal  in  Paris ;  he 
gathered  into  his  own  hands 
the  threads  of  all  the  cor- 
respondence in  Europe,  and  he 
discharged  his  delicate  mission 
with  a  knowledge,  a  precision, 
which  showed  how  much  of 
reserve  there  was  in  his  heart 
and  mind.  Thus  it  was  his 
good  fortune  to  preserve,  even 
in  sickness,  his  courage  and 
energy.  His  many  friends  will 
take  comfort  in  the  memory 
that  he  died  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  high  powers,  and  that,  when 
they  last  spoke  with  him,  his 
humour  was  as  buoyant,  his 
wit  was  as  light-footed,  as  in 
his  triumphant  youth. 
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WHEN,  in  1902,  our  troops 
returned  from  South  Africa, 
our  military  authorities  pro- 
ceeded to  modify  and  readjust 
our  methods  of  military  train- 
ing in  the  light  of  the  experi- 
ence we  had  gained  in  the 
war.  It  was  agreed  on  all 
sides  that  of  all  our  troops 
the  Cavalry  stood  most  in 
need  of  a  complete  revolution 
in  its  ideas  and  training;  and 
nothing  was  considered  to  have 
been  more  conclusively  proved 
by  the  war  than  the  necessity 
for  training  our  Cavalry  to 
depend  on  the  rifle  rather 
than  on  the  sword  and  lance. 
It  had  become  necessary,  in 
the  course  of  the  war,  to 
discard  the  lance  altogether, 
and  to  issue  rifles  to  our 
Cavalry,  as  it  was  found  to 
be  impossible  for  them  to 
carry  out  their  duties  in  the 
field  by  any  other  means. 
The  opportunities  for  using 
the  steel  were  so  few,  and  its 
employment  demanded  a  com- 
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bination  of  circumstances  so 
rarely  to  be  found  in  modern 
war,  that  it  was  decided  that 
under  our  new  scheme  of 
training  the  Cavalry  soldier 
was  to  be  taught  that  his 
rifle  was  his  first  and  most 
trustworthy  weapon,  and  that 
the  sword  was  to  occupy  a 
lower  place;  while  the  lance 
was  to  be  done  away  with 
altogether. 

The  Cavalry  Manual  of 
Training  of  1904  was  the 
outcome  of  this  consensus 
of  opinion.  In  his  famous 
preface  to  that  work,  Lord 
Roberts  calls  upon  our  Cavalry 
soldiers  to  realise  the  im- 
mense and  almost  unexplored 
field  for  usefulness  and  dis- 
tinction which  the  true  and  in- 
telligent combination  of  horse 
and  rifle  offers  to  them. 
Throughout  the  Manual  the 
whole  scheme  of  training  was 
based  on  this  combined  use  of 
mobility  and  fire,  and  a  study 
of  the  book  leaves  no  doubt 
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in  one's  mind  as  to  the  stamp 
of  Cavalry  soldier  its  training 
was  intended  to  evolve. 

Within  three  years  that  ideal 
had  been  abandoned,  and  those 
responsible  for  the  training  of 
our  troops  unmistakably,  de- 
liberately, and  with  evident 
intention,  reverted  in  their 
Training  Manual  of  1907— 
the  book  now  in  use  in  our 
Cavalry  regiments  —  to  the 
methods  and  ideals  which  the 
war  in  South  Africa  was  sup- 
posed to  have  discredited  be- 
yond hope  of  re-establishment. 

The  explanation  of,  and  rea- 
sons for,  this  whole-hearted 
reversion  to  old  beliefs  and 
abandoned  methods  have  never 
been  made  clear.  The  Man- 
churian  war  had  intervened, 
but  it  had  contained  no  start- 
ling illustrations  of  the  efficacy 
of  shook  as  opposed  to  fire 
tactics.  No  masses  of  inde- 
pendent cavalry  had,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  lance 
and  sword,  destroyed  the  op- 
posing cavalry,  and  thereby 
laid  bare  the  plans  and  dis- 
positions of  the  enemy's  main 
armies.  In  no  case  did  Cavalry 
intervene  in  any  battle  of  all 
arms,  and  by  means  of  the 
charge  effect  momentous  re- 
sults. What  successes  the 

CAVALRY  TRAINING,  1904. 

"  Cavalry  must  now  be  considered 
not  only  the  eyes  of  an  army,  and  the 
arm  by  which  a  demoralised  enemy 
can  best  be  destroyed,  but,  equipped 
with  the  new  short  rifle,  it  will  take 
a  part  in  war  which  it  never  has  been 
able  to  take,  or  indeed  expected  to 
take,  in  the  past." — (Preface.} 

"  But  what  does  the  development  of 
rifle-fire  consequent  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  long  range,  low  trajectory 
magazine-rifle  mean  ?  It  means  that, 


Russian  and  Japanese  cavalries 
could  claim  were  gained  in 
fire  fight,  and  not  with  the 
cold  steel.  The  reason,  then, 
for  the  change  in  our  beliefs 
as  to  the  proper  lines  on 
which  to  train  our  Cavalry 
was  not  that  we  had  received 
any  striking  proofs  in  war  of 
the  falseness  of  our  deductions 
from  our  experiences  in  South 
Africa,  but  can  probably  be 
traced  to  the  fact  that  the 
men  who  had  risen  to  author- 
ity between  1904  and  1907 
had  either  changed  their  opin- 
ions or  had  never  believed  in 
the  lessons  of  the  Boer  War. 

As  many  people  may  have 
no  notion  of  how  complete 
this  volte-face  has  really  been, 
and  how  unmistakably  the 
rifle  has  been  dethroned  in 
our  Cavalry  training  in  fa- 
vour of  shock,  I  propose,  by 
means  of  parallel  quotations 
from  the  Manuals  of  1904 
and  1907,  to  show  the  extent 
and  thoroughness  of  the  change 
that  has  come  over  the  spirit 
of  our  training;  and  to  illus- 
trate my  contention,  which  is 
that  the  Cavalry  soldier  is 
now  being  taught  to  rely  on 
his  sword  and  lance  —  which 
latter  has  been  reintroduced — 
and  to  distrust  his  rifle. 

CAVALRY  TRAINING,  1907. 

"  It  must  be  accepted  as  a  principle 
that  the  rifle,  effective  as  it  is,  cannot 
replace  the  effect  produced  by  the 
speed  of  the  horse,  the  magnetism  of 
the  charge,  and  the  terror  of  cold 
steel."— (C.  T.,  p.  187.) 

"The  strategic  service  of  recon- 
naissance must  therefore  be  expected 
to  culminate  in  a  tactical  collision,  in 
which  success  will  depend  on  the 
assumption  of  a  vigorous  mounted 
offensive  in  co-operation  with  the 
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instead  of  the  fire-arm  being  an 
adjunct  of  the  sword,  the  sword  must 
henceforth  be  an  adjunct  of  the  rifle  ; 
and  cavalry  soldiers  must  become 
expert  rifle-shots,  and  be  constantly 
trained  to  act  dismounted." — (Pre- 
face.} 

"Good  cavalry  is  never  idle.  It 
must  not  sit  down  and  wait  for 
opportunities  to  come  to  it ;  it  must 
ever  look  out  for  opportunities  for 
itself.  When  occasion  arises  for 
acting  on  foot  the  cavalry  should, 
by  its  intelligence,  quickness,  and 
straight  shooting,  be  able  to  beat 
infantry  at  their  own  game." — (C.  T., 
1904,  p.  202.) 

"Even  if  the  modern  rifle  has 
limited  the  opportunities  for  a  suc- 
cessful charge,  now  that  our  cavalry 
will  also  be  armed  with  the  best 
rifle,  they  possess  a  weapon  and  a 
capacity  for  complete  independence 
which  they  have  never  previously 
possessed."— (C.  T.,  1904,  p.  176.) 

These  quotations  place  it 
beyond  doubt  that  the  authors 
of  the  two  Manuals  differ 
fundamentally  in  their  concep- 
tion of  the  true  lines  on  which 
Cavalry  ought  to  be  trained  ; 
and  that  the  Cavalry  soldier 
which  the  Manual  of  1904 
sought  to  produce  belongs  to  a 
totally  different  type  to  that 
which  the  later  book  aims  at 
creating. 

It  is  impossible  to  overstate 
the  importance  of  the  point  at 
issue.  As  the  Manual  of  1907 
very  rightly  says  —  "  Experi- 
ence shows  that  a  body  of 
Cavalry  is  really  only  capable 
of  executing  in  war  what  it 
has  practised  in  peace."  If 
our  men  are  taught  in  peace 
to  trust  in  shock  and  steel,  and 
to  distrust  the  rifle,  they  will 
attempt  in  war  to  work  on 
these  lines ;  and  their  dis- 
mounted work  will  be  hesitat- 
ing, unenterprising,  and  feeble 
in  both  conception  and  execu- 


guns.  On  such  occasions  dismounted 
work  will  have  but  negative  results." 
— (C.  T.,  p.  193.) 

"  A  protracted  fire  fight  is  unsuited 
to  cavalry."— (C.  T.,  p.  213.) 

"  As  it  may  be  beyond  the  power 
of  cavalry  to  achieve  success  in  such 
operations,  squadrons  must  be  able  to 
attack  on  foot,  when  the  situation  im- 
peratively demands  it." — (C.  T.,  p. 
187.) 

"The  side,  too,  which  is  numeri- 
cally weaker  may  be  driven  to  dis- 
mounted tactics  in  order  to  economise 
its  force  in  one  part  of  the  field  while 
it  acts  with  energy"  (i.e.,  mounted) 
"at  the  decisive  moment  on  the  main 
line  of  operations."— (C.  T.,  p.  187.) 

"  Every  cavalry  soldier  must  there- 
fore be  trained  ...  to  be  efficient 
with  the  sword  or  lance,  and  to  sup- 
plement these  with  the  rifle  when  the 
situation  is  favourable  to  its  use." — 
(C.  T.,  p.  189.) 


tion.  The  converse  is  of  course 
the  case,  and  men  trained 
primarily  to  depend  on  fire 
tactics  will  lose  their  skill  in 
shock;  and  the  whole  case 
resolves  itself  into  the  question 
of  whether  the  horse  and  the 
rifle,  or  the  horse  and  cold 
steel,  makes  the  better  com- 
bination in  carrying  out  the 
duties  in  the  field  which  our 
Cavalry  will  be  called  upon  to 
perform  in  that  great  war  for 
the  existence  of  the  Empire  for 
which  all  our  forces  are  theo- 
retically being  trained. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  we 
must  assume  absolute  equal- 
ity in  all  respects  other  than 
armament.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  soldier  belonging  to 
the  horse  and  rifle  type  should 
not  be  every  whit  as  enter- 
prising, as  dashing,  and  as  good 
a  horse-master,  as  the  soldier 
trained  to  shock.  The  Ameri- 
can War  has  proved  this.  No 
one  has  ventured  to  deny  dash, 
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enterprise,  and  spirit  to  the 
troopers  led  by  Stuart  and 
Sheridan  and  trained  on 
these  lines.  It  has  been 
argued  (by  Col.  F.  K  Maude 
in  '  Cavalry :  Its  Past  and 
Future')  that  Cavalry,  to  be- 
come efficient  with  the  rifle, 
would  have  to  spend  so  much 
time  on  the  rifle-range  that 
they  would  have  no  time  to 
learn  their  mounted  duties. 
Our  Cavalry  of  to-day,  trained 
on  our  present  lines,  are  better 
shots,  and  handle  their  rifles 
better,  than  the  infantry  :  they 
are  now  the  best  shooting  arm 
of  the  best  shooting  army  in 
the  world.  The  question  which 
remains  to  be  decided  is 
whether  the  time  now  ex- 
pended on  shock  and  fire  tactics 
respectively  in  our  Cavalry  is 
proportionate  to  the  value  of 
each  branch  of  training  :  and 
whether  we  are  really  teaching 
our  officers  and  men  to  "  hold 
the  balance  correctly  between 
fire  power  and  shook  action." 
(C.  T.,  p.  187.) 

The  rival  teachers,  and  in- 
deed all  military  writers  and 
thinkers,  are  agreed  on  two 
points — namely,  in  the  belief 
that  the  mounted  arm  ought 
to  take  a  very  prominent  place 
in  future  wars ;  and  in  their 
acceptance  of  the  broad  rules 
which  govern  the  strategical 
employment  of  Cavalry  apart 
from  armament. 

The  work  which  cavalry 
may  be  called  upon  to  perform 
may  be  divided  under  two  main 
headings : — 

(1)  Detached  duties — i.e.,  Ke- 
oonnaissance  and  Pro- 
tection by  independent 
Cavalry. 
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(2)  The  tactical  employment 
of  cavalry  on  the  battle- 
field in  con  junction  with 
other  arms. 

Detached  Duties. 

"The  great  and  most  important 
principles  guiding  the  employment 
of  cavalry  in  war  are  the  obtaining 
of  information  of  the  enemy,  the  pro- 
viding of  security  for  its  own  army, 
and  the  prevention  of  the  enemy 
learning  its  dispositions  and  move- 
ments. In  the  successful  perform- 
ance of  these  duties,  cavalry  must 
seek  for  their  real  usefulness  and 
their  highest  honours."— (C.  T.}  1904, 
p.  199.) 

Let  us  examine  our  Training 
Manual  of  to-day,  and  see  how 
our  Cavalry  is  being  trained  to 
carry  out  these  great  duties  of 
Reconnaissance  and  Protection. 
In  chap,  vii.,  sect.  144,  we  find 
the  strategical  rdle  of  inde- 
pendent Cavalry  laid  down  as 
follows : — 

"From  the  outset  of  a  campaign 
the  first  consideration  of  every  com- 
mander must  always  be  to  obtain 
accurate  information  as  to  the  dis- 
positions and  strength  of  the  hostile 
army.  He  will  then  be  able  to  dis- 
pose of  his  own  force  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  operate  with  the  best 
chance  of  ultimate  success.  To  ob- 
tain such  information  must  be  the 
initial  duty  of  the  independent  or 
strategical  cavalry,  which  will  push 
into  the  zone  separating  the  two 
armies  in  the  direction  in  which  it 
is  desired  to  reconnoitre.  In  this 
area  the  hostile  cavalry  will  usually 
be  operating  ;  and  until  it  has  been 
disposed  of,  the  independent  cavalry 
will  find  it  impossible  to  obtain  full 
information  regarding  the  enemy's 
main  columns.  .  .  .  The  strategic 
service  of  reconnaissance  must  there- 
fore be  expected  to  culminate  in  a 
tactical  collision  in  which  success  will 
depend  on  the  assumption  of  a  vigor- 
ous mounted  offensive  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  guns.  On  such  occa- 
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sions  dismounted  action  will  at  best 
have  but  a  negative  result.  To 
check  the  hostile  cavalry  is  not 
sufficient ;  it  must  be  defeated  and 
weakened,  morally  and  actually,  as 
much  as  possible.  .  .  .  The  first  duty 
of  the  independent  cavalry  will  there- 
fore usually  be  to  obtain  a  victory 
over  the  hostile  cavalry  which  may 
be  in  the  zone  in  which  it  is  re- 
quired to  operate.  It  will  thus  gain 
freedom  to  carry  out  its  ultimate  rdle 
of  reconnaissance.  Its  next  duty  will 
be  to  break  through  the  line  of  hostile 
covering  troops  and  discover  the 
whereabouts  of  the  enemy's  principal 
columns,  and  the  direction  of  their 
march.  For  this,  concentration  of 
force  is  essential." 

Here  we  find  a  certain  set 
of  conditions  postulated,  and 
throughout  the  book  this  same 
picture  of  two  masses  of  op- 
posing Cavalry,  operating 
against  one  another  in  the 
open,  and  employing  shock 
tactics,  is  presented  to  us  wher- 
ever it  is  sought  to  teach  our 
soldiers  their  reconnaissance 
work.  It  strikes  one  as  being 
dangerous,  in  a  Training 
Manual,  to  build  your  scheme 
of  education  on  any  set  con- 
ditions, as  the  absence  of  these 
conditions  in  war  may  knock 
the  bottom  out  of  the  whole 
fabric ;  and  we  must  remember 
that  our  men  "  will  only  really 
be  capable  of  executing  in  war 
what  they  have  practised  in 
peace."  One  is  tempted  to 
suspect  that  as  this  meeting  of 
two  large  bodies  of  independent 
Cavalry,  free  from  fear  of  in- 
terruption and  interference  by 
infantry,  presents  the  only 
really  inspiring  and  plausible 
opportunity  for  shock  tactics, 
it  has  been  dwelt  upon  and 
unduly  elaborated  in  order  to 
impress  on  Cavalry  soldiers  the 
value  of  shock.  In  real  war 


this  particular  set  of  circum- 
stances could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  occur  with  any 
frequency.  It  presupposes  a 
suitable  terrain :  it  assumes 
that  both  sides  play  the  same 
game,  and  seek  to  obtain  in- 
formation by  the  same  means  : 
and  it  assumes  equality  in 
numbers,  as  nowhere  is  rea- 
sonable equality  in  this  respect 
more  essential  than  in  Cavalry 
shock  tactics. 

The  strategical  independent 
Cavalry  is  only  a  reconnoitring 
detachment  on  a  large  scale 
sent  out  from  the  main  army 
to  gain  information.  That  is 
its  real  object.  Under  the 
teaching  of  our  Manual,  Cav- 
alry leaders  are  taught  to 
believe  that  they  should  seek 
out  the  enemy's  Cavalry,  and 
fight  it — though  defeat  involves 
not  only  failure  to  obtain  the 
information  they  have  been 
sent  out  to  gain,  but  may  also 
involve  the  crippling  of  the 
mounted  arm  for  the  rest  of 
the  campaign.  Only  numerical 
superiority  and  the  certainty 
of  victory  could  justify  them 
in  acting  on  these  lines,  and 
this  is  nowhere  at  all  implied 
in  the  Manual.  Reconnaissance, 
except  under  the  conditions 
presented  by  this  unconvincing 
picture,  is  hardly  taught  at  all, 
though  its  importance  to  Cav- 
alry can  hardly  be  overrated. 
As  a  rule,  success  in  reconnais- 
sance depends  on  the  intelli- 
gent use  of  the  rifle,  but  the 
student  of  our  Training  Manual 
would  never  guess  this,  and  is 
probably  not  intended  to  be- 
lieve it.  I  will  illustrate  by  a 
very  simple  example  what  I 
mean  when  I  say  that  the  rifle 
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is  the  scout's  first  weapon.  A 
mounted  soout  is  sent  to  the 
top  of  a  ridge  to  see  if  there  are 
any  signs  of  the  enemy  on  the 
other  side.  He  is  armed  with 
a  sword,  and  taught  to  rely 
on  it.  On  the  ridge  is  one 
of  the  enemy's  scouts  armed 
with  a  rifle,  and  taught  to 
use  it.  The  swordsman  will 
fail  to  carry  out  his  mission, 
and  if  he  escapes  with  his  life 
he  will  realise  that  he  has  to 
work  at  such  a  disadvantage 
that  he  will  be  tempted  to  show 
hesitation  about  scouting  ener- 
getically for  the  future.  Re- 
verse the  position  and  arm  the 
man  who  has  to  climb  the  ridge 
with  a  rifle  and  the  other 
with  a  sword,  and  the  former 
will  accomplish  his  mission, 
while  the  latter  is  powerless 
to  stop  him.  If  you  put  ten 
men  or  a  hundred  men  to 
undertake  a  similar  task,  the 
result  is  the  same — the  side 
using  rifles  must  win.  At 
what  stage  in  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  numbers  involved 
does  the  pendulum  swing  to 
the  other  side?  It  never  does 
so  swing  at  all :  the  advantage 
must  always  remain  with  the 
rifleman.  The  result  of  ex- 
periences such  as  that  quoted 
above  is  fatal  to  the  men  armed 
with  the  inferior  weapon  :  they 
lose  faith  in  their  weapons, 
they  lose  faith  in  their  teachers 
— i.e.,  their  officers, — and  they 
lose  faith  in  themselves.  You 
may  ask  your  men,  when  high 
occasion  demands,  to  attempt 
"  apparent  impossibilities,"  but 
you  cannot  ask  them  to  be 
attempting  impossibilities  all 
the  time ;  and  if  the  men  begin 
to  realise  that  saner  training 


and  sounder  armaments  would 
have  placed  them  on  fairer 
terms  with  the  enemy,  they 
will  blame  their  officers,  and  re- 
fuse to  attempt  impossibilities 
at  all.  Reconnaissance  in  any 
war  consists  normally,  not  in 
the  meeting  of  masses  in  shock, 
but  in  the  work  of  detachments 
trying  to  gain  information ; 
and  to  gain  information  these 
detachments  must  fight.  The 
fighting  will  be  done  by  troops, 
squadrons,  regiments,  or  bri- 
gades, but  they  will  have  to 
fight,  and  they  must  fight  any 
one  who  lives  to  stop  them, 
cavalry  or  infantry.  "What 
applies  in  our  case  of  the  single 
scout  applies  to  any  force  en- 
gaged in  this  kind  of  work; 
they  must  fight,  and  the  man 
trained  to  rely  on  the  sword 
has  no  chance  against  the  man 
skilled  with  the  rifle.  For  this 
class  of  work  in  war  men  and 
officers  must  be  trained  to  fight 
on  foot,  and  to  fight  as  well  as 
infantry.  The  fact  that  they 
have  horses,  and  are  thus  em- 
powered to  utilise  surprise  and 
rapid  concentration,  should 
give  them  an  enormous  ad- 
vantage, and  should  enable 
them  to  fight  infantry  on 
favourable  terms. 

The  Training  Manual,  of 
course,  does  lay  down  some 
instructions  for  dismounted 
work,  but  they  are  vague,  un- 
convincing, and  half-hearted. 
The  work  is  to  be  undertaken 
"  when  the  situation  impera- 
tively demands  it "  :  even  then 
it  is  likely  to  have  "negative 
results."  We  are  told  that  "a 
protracted  fire-fight  is  unsuited 
to  Cavalry,"  and  that  the  side 
which  is  numerically  weaker 
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"  may  be  driven  to  dismounted 
tactics."  The  whole  spirit  of 
the  teaching  inspires  distrust 
in  work  with  the  rifle,  and 
never  advocates  it  whole-heart- 
edly. We  cannot  expect  that 
men  trained  in  the  spirit  of 
this  Manual  can  ever  realise 
that  in  reconnaissance  the  rifle 
is  the  master  of  the  steel,  or  to 
hope  that  our  officers  will  edu- 
cate their  men  to  believe  that 
it  is  so,  or  will  train  them  in 
the  intelligent  combination  of 
horse  and  rifle  that  will  alone 
give  success. 

When  we  turn  to  the  other 
main  division  of  detached 
duties,  namely,  the  "  Service 
of  Protection,"  we  are  faced 
with  the  same  failure  to  "  hold 
the  balance  correctly  between 
fire  power  and  shock  action." 
Our  example  of  the  two 
scouts  illustrates  the  fact 
that,  whether  in  attack  or 
defence,  the  weapon  that  kills 
at  2000  yards  is  superior  to 
the  weapon  that  kills  at  two : 
and  in  this  work  of  protection, 
which  consists  of  so  disposing 
the  troops  that  the  enemy, 
endeavouring  to  gain  informa- 
tion, cannot  get  through  your 
screen,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
the  correct  weapon  must  be  the 
rifle. 

The  following  extracts  from 
the  Manual  show  the  spirit  in 
which  our  officers  are  being 
taught  to  regard  this  duty: — 

"Service  oj  Protection. — In  the  in- 
itial stages  of  the  campaign  the  role 
of  the  protective  cavalry  will  prim- 
arily be  defensive  ;  but  as  the  op- 
posing armies  get  into  tactical  touch, 
it  may  be  necessary  for  it  to  con- 
centrate, either  wholly  or  partially, 
and  drive  back  bodies  of  the  oppos- 
ing cavalry,  in  order  to  discharge  its 
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duties  of  protection  or  to  clear  up 
the  tactical  situation.  This  phase 
(in  which  the  independent  cavalry 
may  co-operate)  will,  in  the  event 
of  the  enemy's  cavalry  being  still 
undefeated,  culminate  in  a  cavalry 
combat,  and  success,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  strategical  reconnaissance,  will 
only  be  attained  by  timely  concentra- 
tion of  force  and  the  assumption  of  a 
vigorous  offensive." — (C.  T.,  p.  194.) 

And  again : — 

"Strategical  reconnaissance  cannot 
alone  suffice  to  ensure  protection  to 
an  army.  This  duty  is  therefore  in- 
trusted to  the  protective  cavalry, 
which  will  usually  be  supported  by 
Horse  Artillery,  and,  when  neces- 
sary, by  mounted  infantry  or  in- 
fantry in  vehicles." 

It  will  be  here  observed  that 
though  our  Cavalry  are  not 
actively  discouraged  from  using 
their  rifles,  no  attempt  is  made 
to  emphasise  the  necessity  for 
training  the  men  fully  and 
thoroughly  in  dismounted  work 
for  these  screening  duties,  and 
they  are  taught  that,  as  this 
phase  is  likely  to  end  in  a 
"Cavalry  combat,"  they  are 
to  be  ready  to  concentrate 
at  any  moment  and  "assume 
a  vigorous  offensive "  (obvi- 
ously mounted).  This  concen- 
tration entails  the  creation  of 
gaps  in  the  protective  screen; 
but  we  presume  that  the 
mounted  infantry  and  "  in- 
fantry mounted  in  vehicles " 
will  attend  to  that,  and  will 
carry  out  the  real  duties  of 
protection  while  the  Cavalry 
enjoys  a  rough  -  and  -  tumble 
with  its  Cavalry  opponents. 

Just  as  the  portions  of  the 
Manual  devoted  to  reconnais- 
sance teach  our  officers  and 
men  that,  though  nominally 
out  to  gain  information,  their 
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real  object  is  a  Cavalry  com- 
bat on  a  large  scale ;  so,  in 
dealing  with  protective  service, 
it  teaches  them  to  abandon 
their  ostensible  object  if  an 
opportunity  for  a  charge  pre- 
sents itself.  Can  we  hope  that 
an  arm  trained  in  this  spirit 
will  ever  properly  appreciate  or 
master  those  essential  branches 
of  their  work?  Everything  is 
subordinated  and  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  shook. 

As  a  matter  of  actual  fact, 
the  time  devoted  to  mounted 
training  in  our  squadrons  and 
regiments  in  peace-time  is  far 
in  excess  of  that  given  to  dis- 
mounted fire  tactics.  And 
naturally  so.  The  former 
means  riding  across  country, 
galloping,  scouting,  and  charg- 
ing ;  the  latter  means  "  running 
about  on  your  flat  feet."  Which 
class  of  work  is  likely  to  at- 
tract the  young  British  officer 
in  charge  of  the  training  of 
our  squadrons  ?  Not  only  this  : 
shock  tactics  are  easier  to 
teach  and  much  more  satis- 
fying. In  dismounted  work  it 
is  most  difficult  to  bring  home 
to  your  pupils  the  results  of 
your  teaching,  as  the  absence 
of  bullets  makes  all  peace- 
time fire  tactics  inconclusive. 
In  shock  tactics  the  whole 
business,  except  the  actual  im- 
pact, can  be  practised  and  the 
results  of  the  teaching  made 
clear.  Now  that  our  officers 
are  being  encouraged  to  in- 
dulge their  own  taste  for 
mounted  work,  and  are  taught 
to  believe  that  in  doing  so 
they  are  fostering  the  "  Cavalry 
spirit"  in  their  men,  what 
hope  is  there  that  dismounted 


work  and  fire  tactics  will 
receive  adequate  attention  ? 
What  will  happen  to  troops 
trained  on  these  lines  when 
they  go  to  war?  The  inde- 
pendent Cavalry  will  endeav- 
our to  put  into  practice  what 
it  has  learned  in  peace.  Lead- 
ers and  men  will  expect  to 
meet  opportunities  for  Cavalry 
combats,  and  the  commanders 
will  either  keep  their  men 
concentrated,  or  so  dispersed 
as  to  be  ready  for  concentra- 
tion, with  a  view  to  shock. 
Unless  the  Cavalry  on  both 
sides  happen  to  be  nearly 
equal  in  numbers,  unless  both 
adopt  the  same  tactics,  and 
unless  the  terrain  lends  itself 
to  this  form  of  fighting,  those 
combats  will  not  occur.  They 
will  attempt  to  reconnoitre  on 
the  lines  and  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Manual,  and  they  will  find 
that  they  are  held  up  by  dis- 
tant fire  and  by  an  invis- 
ible enemy  of  whose  strength 
and  dispositions  they  can  see 
nothing  from  horseback.  Only 
by  attacking  the  enemy  on 
foot,  by  working  up  to  him 
just  as  infantry  do,  can  they 
hope  to  gain  any  information 
at  all.  This  they  will  not 
have  been  trained  to  do;  and 
they  will  either  have  to  learn 
the  game  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy,  as  we  did  in  South 
Africa,  or  they  will  do  noth- 
ing. The  feebleness  and  par- 
alysis that  have  characterised 
so  much  of  the  Cavalry  work 
of  the  past  fifty  years  will 
be  upon  them,  and  they  will 
again  be  written  down  as 
having  failed  the  army  at 
time  of  need. 
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Cavalry  on  the  Battlefield  in 
conjunction  with  other  arms. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  lines 
on  which  our  Cavalry  is  being 
trained  to  take  its  share  in 
the  battle  proper  in  aid  of  the 
other  arms.  It  is  dealt  with 
in  sections  156  - 160  of  the 
Training  Manual.  Again  it  is 
presented  to  us  in  rather  the 
form  of  a  set  piece.  "When 
the  preparation  for  the  en- 
gagement has  developed,  and 
infantry  masses  move  up  to 
the  attack,"  the  independent 
and  protective  Cavalry  should 
be  "  concentrated  in  some  posi- 
tion of  readiness  near  the  force 
with  which  it  is  working " 
(C.  T.,  p.  225).  In  selecting 
these  positions  it  is  essential  to 
study  the  configuration  of  the 
ground  and  its  "Cavalry  cap- 
acity" (i.e.,  its  suitability  for 
shock).  "As  a  general  rule, 
the  most  favourable  position 
for  Cavalry  will  usually  be  for- 
ward, and  to  a  flank  of  the 
main  line  of  battle,"  but  "it 
must  secure  to  each  unit  space 
for  deployment  and  room  to 
manoeuvre :  the  units  them- 
selves should  be  grouped  with 
sufficient  intervals  for  deploy- 
ment." In  other  words,  the 
Cavalry  should  be  concentrated 
in  a  flank  ready  for  a  charge 
should  an  opportunity  present 
itself.  The  sections  go  on  to 
note  the  factors  which  ought 
to  be  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  Cavalry  commander  be- 
fore committing  his  command 
to  the  charge  for  which  it  has 
been  concentrated  and  re- 
served. These  factors  are  so 
numerous,  so  involved,  and  so 


contradictory,  that  one  won- 
ders how  this  problem,  which 
our  Cavalry  commanders  will 
have  to  solve  in  the  stress  and 
excitement  of  a  battle,  is  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  dictum  laid 
down  elsewhere  in  the  book, 
declaring  that  "in  war  what 
is  simple  achieves  success." 
Should  the  Cavalry  commander 
decide  that  circumstances  do 
not  justify  a  charge,  or  that 
should  "  the  losses  likely  to  be 
incurred  be  in  no  reasonable 
proportion  to  the  possible  re- 
sults," he  "must  look  for  his 
chance  elsewhere  or  wait  for  a 
more  favourable  opportunity." 
Can  we  make  no  better  use 
of  our  Cavalry,  our  most  mobile 
and  most  hard  -  hitting  arm, 
than  to  bottle  it  up  under 
cover  throughout  the  battle,  on 
the  off-chance  that,  favoured 
by  a  striking  combination  of 
suitable  conditions,  it  may 
achieve  a  charge  ?  What  has 
History  got  to  say  on  the 
point  ?  The  French  Cavalry  in 
1870  were  concentrated  and 
reserved  for  shock  tactics  on 
the  day  of  battle  just  in  this 
way,  and  they  failed  notori- 
ously to  influence  the  course  of 
the  war.  At  Woerth  they 
were  used  exactly  on  these 
lines,  and  kept  concealed  in 
masses  waiting  for  their 
chance.  When  the  opportun- 
ity, or  rather  the  order  to 
charge,  did  come,  the  ground, 
instead  of  being  suitable, 
proved  to  be  hopeless ;  but  we 
cannot  so  arrange  it  that  at 
the  moment  when  all  the  other 
factors  which  justify  a  charge 
are  present,  the  enemy  will  be 
in  suitable  "cavalry  country." 
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Presumably  the  French  Cavalry 
commander  should,  as  our 
Training  Manual  suggests, 
have  "  looked  for  his  chance 
elsewhere  or  waited  for  a  more 
favourable  opportunity."  The 
occasion  forbade  his  doing 
either:  he  was  ordered  to 
charge,  and  suffered  the  dis- 
aster that  has  only  too  fre- 
quently been  associated  with 
shock. 

In  the  American  Civil  War 
the  Cavalry,  trained  to  the  use 
of  horse  and  rifle,  were  busy 
all  through  the  battle,  helping 
their  side  to  win.  Compare 
the  work  done  by  Sheridan's 
Cavalry  in  the  last  year  of 
the  War  with  that  of  the 
French  and  German  Cavalries 
in  1870,  and  consider  which 
most  truly  fulfilled  the  real 
r6le  of  Cavalry,  which  is  "  not 
to  win  great  battles  of  itself, 
but  to  enable  the  main  army 
to  win  battles." 

In  the  course  of  this  article 
I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  authors  of  our  Cavalry 
Training  Manual  of  to-day 
seek  to  teach  our  Cavalry 
leaders  and  men  to  expect 
shock,  to  study  shock,  and  to 
trust  shock  both  in  detached 
duties  and  in  battle ;  and  that 
in  doing  so  they  have  aban- 
doned the  beliefs  forced  upon 
us  by  our  own  war  in  South 
Africa,  and  reverted  to  the 
beliefs  and  teaching  that  were 
in  force  before  the  War.  The 
point  at  issue  is,  not  whether 
a  Cavalry  charge  can  or  cannot 
be  effective  upon  occasion;  it 
is  whether,  in  modern  war,  the 


combination  of  horse  and  steel 
or  of  horse  and  rifle  will  enable 
our  Cavalry  to  most  effectively 
assist  our  armies.     I  think  we 
may  fairly  select   the  German 
and  French  Cavalries  of  1870 
as  typical  of  horse  and  steel, 
and    the   Americans   of    1862- 
65,  and  the  Boers  of  1899-1902, 
as   typical  of   horse   and  rifle. 
Both  the  German  and  French 
Cavalries    were    well    trained, 
dashing,  and  enterprising,  and 
both   were   chiefly   or   entirely 
dependent   on   shock.      In   the 
course    of    the    war    in    1870 
the   French  Cavalry  sacrificed 
themselves    with     the    utmost 
gallantry,    but    failed    to    in- 
fluence the  course  of  the  war 
at    all.      The    Germans    were 
more  successful,  but  not  strik- 
ingly  so.     Von   Moltke   found 
grave    fault   with    them,    and 
accused   them   of   "  timidity  "  ; 
while  Colonel  Henderson,  who 
studied     war     perhaps     more 
deeply   than   any   Englishman 
of     his     generation,     says     of 
them    that    they    only    owed 
their    successes    in    reconnais- 
sance to  the  supineness  of  the 
enemy,  and   expresses   his  be- 
lief   that    "a   strong    body   of 
mounted  riflemen  of  the  same 
type   as   the   Boers,    or   better 
still,  of   Sheridan   or   Stuart's 
Cavalry,  would  have  held   the 
German  horsemen  at  bay  from 
the  first  moment  they  crossed 
the   frontier."1     He   also   tells 
us  that   "  a   few  franc-tireurs, 
armed     with     the     chassep6t, 
were    enough    to     paralyse    a 
whole"      (German       Cavalry) 
"brigade."2       These    are    the 
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best  examples  we  can  produce 
of  foreign  Cavalry  trained  to 
shock,  who  have  fought  under 
anything  like  modern  con- 
ditions, and  they  cannot  be 
described  as  encouraging  ex- 
amples for  our  imitation.  The 
inability  of  shock  -  trained 
Cavalry  to  attain  success  was 
further  illustrated  by  the 
failure  of  our  own  Cavalry  in 
South  Africa,  who  were  well 
trained,  well  led,  and  efficient  ac- 
cording to  European  standards. 
As  soon  as  they  discarded  the 
steel  and  were  armed  with 
rifles  they  did  splendid  work, 
which  shows  that  it  was  the 
training  and  armament  and 
not  the  personnel  that  was 
at  fault. 

When  we  turn  to  examine 
the  work  done  by  troops  trained 
to  combine  the  horse  and  the 
rifle,  we  find  that,  in  the  only 
two  authenticated  cases  (apart 
from  the  case  of  our  own  men 
in  South  Africa)  in  which  this 
combination  has  been  used 
on  a  large  scale,  it  met  with 
undeniable  success.  In  no 
war  in  modern  history  has 
the  Cavalry  so  directly  influ- 
enced the  course  of  the  cam- 
paign as  the  Cavalry  did  in 
the  American  war  of  secession. 
It  really  did  "  enable  the  main 
armies  to  win  battles."  No 
one  can  read  the  story  of 
Sheridan's  campaign  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  and  in 
pursuit  of  Lee's  army  in  the 
last  phase  of  the  war,  without 
realising  that  here  indeed  was 
Cavalry  put  to  its  true  use. 
But  with  these  men,  though 
able  and  willing  to  use  the 
steel  upon  occasion,  the  rifle 


was  always  first ;  it  was  the 
weapon  on  which  they  depended 
for  most  of  their  work;  and 
they  were,  thanks  to  their 
appreciation  of  its  power, 
always  ready  to  attack  or  defy 
infantry  on  foot,  or  to  take 
their  place  in  the  firing- 
line,  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  their  infantry  comrades. 
In  their  power  to  fight  in  any 
country,  and  against  any  arm, 
in  their  virile  and  enterprising 
reconnaissance,  and  in  their 
admirable  performance  of  the 
duties  of  protection,  these 
American  troopers  stand  out 
alone  as  the  only  Cavalry  of 
modern  times  who  achieved 
decisive  results  for  their  armies, 
and  whose  example  and  teach- 
ing would  appear  worthy  of 
imitation. 

And  what  of  the  Boers  ?  We 
know  —  no  one  better  —  that 
they  depended  entirely  on  this 
combination  of  the  rifle  and 
the  horse,  fire  -  power  and 
mobility;  and  their  splendid 
resistance  to  our  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  and  resources  was 
due  to  this,  and  this  alone. 
Luis  Botha  with  8000  men, 
and  acting  just  as  a  Cavalry 
protective  screen  might  at  any 
time  be  called  upon  to  act,  held 
the  line  of  the  Tugela,  a  front 
of  from  60  to  100  miles  (much 
the  same  as  was  held  by  the 
French  armies  to  resist  the 
German  invasion),  from  Nov- 
ember till  March,  against  a 
force  of  all  arms  of  nearly  three 
times  his  numbers,  and  trained 
on  the  best  European  lines. 
And  had  Botha's  men  been  a 
properly  constituted  and  pro- 
perly equipped  mounted  force, 
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they  would  have  been  infinitely 
more  formidable,  They  were 
wretchedly  mounted,  they  were 
notoriously  lacking  in  dash  and 
enterprise,  and  they  were  handi- 
capped with  all  sorts  of  private 
impediments,  ox-drawn  wheeled 
transport,  unwieldy  guns,  and 
the  most  elementary  training 
and  discipline.  Try  to  picture 
what  a  mounted  screen  of  this 
kind  could  do  if  well  horsed, 
well  trained,  dashingly  led, 
served  by  a  mobile  transport, 
and  aided  by  our  own  incom- 
parable Horse  Artillery  ?  Is 
there  nothing  in  the  picture  so 
conjured  up  to  stir  the  pulses, 
nothing  which  appeals  to  the 
"  Cavalry  spirit "  ?  Surely  no 
Cavalry  commander  could  ask 
to  be  intrusted  with  a  finer 
rdle :  but  it  could  not  be  done 
with  the  lance  and  sword,  nor 
by  troops  whose  training  in 
the  use  of  the  rifle  had  been 
neglected. 

General  French,  in  his  preface 
to  Goldman's  translation  of 
Bernhardi's  book,  l  Cavalry  in 
Future  Wars,'  states  that  the 
Russian  Cavalry  in  the  Man- 
churian  war  were  trained  on 
the  lines  advocated  by  me  in 
this  article.  I  deny  this,  as, 
had  they  been  so  trained,  they 
would  not  have  been  held  up 
and  baffled,  as  Mischenko's  men 
were  held  up  and  baffled,  on 
their  famous  independent  Cav- 
alry raid  on  Ying  -  Kou,  by 
every  insignificant  body  of 
infantry  who  came  in  their 
way.  We  want  to  train  our 
Cavalry  to  fight  infantry  and 
to  do  what  Wilson  and  his 
14,000  cavalry  did  in  March 


1865  when  he  raided  through 
Alabama  and  Georgia. 

"He  was  opposed  by  General 
Forrest  with  10,000  cavalry,  and 
the  important  towns  were  garrisoned 
by  infantry.  He  marched  in  thirty 
days  nearly  600  miles,  captured  three 
important  cities,  two  of  which  were 
protected  by  very  strong  entrench- 
ments — which  were  stormed, — and 
garrisoned,  one  of  them  with  7000 
and  another  with  2700  men  ;  he 
crossed  six  large  rivers,  fought  five 
battles,  destroyed  railroads,  iron 
foundries,  and  factories,  and  captured 
6000  prisoners  and  156  guns.  In  this 
campaign  the  cavalry,  armed  with 
Spencer  repeating  carbines,  acted 
mostly  as  mounted  infantry."1 

That  is  what  I  advocate  our 
Cavalry  being  trained  to  do. 

It  is  the  fashion  of  the  day 
to  decry  the  lessons  of  the 
Boer  War,  especially  in 
respect  to  this  matter  of 
Cavalry  armament.  The  war 
is  said  to  have  been  "  ab- 
normal," and  no  doubt  it  was 
an  abnormal  war  from  our 
point  of  view.  We  ran  up 
against  a  class  of  fighting  for 
which  our  troops  had  had  no 
training;  and  until  we  took 
a  leaf  out  of  our  adversary's 
book  and  fought  him  with  his 
own  weapons — the  horse  and 
rifle — we  failed.  But  though 
we  had  to  encounter  the  ab- 
normal, the  Boers  had  to  fight 
against  a  perfectly  normal 
army,  trained,  and  very  well 
trained,  on  normal  lines,  and 
in  the  manner  common  to  all 
European  armies.  What  lesson 
does  this  contain  for  us  ?  We 
are  training  our  troops  with  a 
view  to  their  meeting  just  such 
a  normal  army  as  ours  was, 
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trained  as  we  were  trained.  If 
the  Boers,  thanks  solely  to 
their  fire  tactics  and  mobility, 
scored  such  striking  successes 
against  us,  would  it  not  be  only 
common  wisdom  for  us  to  adopt 
these  tactics  in  our  next  normal 
war,  and  leave  our  enemies  to 
be  baffled  and  paralysed  by  the 
disconcerting  and  "  abnormal " 
tactics  to  which  they  will  find 
themselves  opposed?  It  was 
this  combination  of  horse  and 
rifle  that  served  the  Boers  so 
well  against  our  superior 
numbers;  and  as,  in  any 
European  war,  we  are  almost 
certain  to  be  in  numerical  in- 
feriority, the  lesson  is  essenti- 
ally one  that  we  should  take  to 
heart. 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that 
since  the  introduction  of  the 
modern  rifle,  in  those  wars  in 
which  the  Cavalry  has  been 
trained  to  shock,  the  arm  has 
failed  to  materially  influence 
the  result  or  to  add  to  its 
reputation.  In  the  two  wars 
in  which  the  combination  of 
the  horse  and  rifle  has  governed 
mounted  action,  the  opposite 
has  been  the  case.  It  is 
strange  how  blind  we  have 
been  to  the  possibilities  and 
power  latent  in  this  new 
weapon,  the  efficacy  ©f  which 
was  brought  to  light  by  the 
Americans  and  emphasised  by 
the  Boers.  And  we  must  re- 
member that  it  succeeded  as  it 
did  though  employed  without 
knowledge,  training,  or  ap- 
preciation. What  it  might 
achieve  in  the  hands  of  well- 
mounted,  well  -  trained,  and 
dashing  Cavalry,  it  strains  the 
imagination  to  picture.  The 
Americans  used  it  in  the  days 


when  the  power  of  the  rifle  was 
comparatively  insignificant,  and 
every  advance  of  rifle  power 
adds  to  the  possibilities  that  lie 
dormant  in  its  eombination 
with  the  horse.  They  came 
upon  it  by  chance  :  like  Topsy, 
"it  just  growed."  They  had 
no  Cavalry,  so  they  improvised 
some ;  and  as  the  men  could 
not  be  trained  to  shock  in  the 
time,  they  were  given  rifles  and 
told  to  do  their  best.  The 
result  was  that  no  modern 
commander  has  ever  been 
served  by  his  Cavalry  as  Lee 
was  by  Stuart's  men  in  his  long 
struggle  in  Virginia,  and  as  the 
Federal  leaders  were  served 
when  their  Cavalry  had  also 
learned  the  secret  of  its  true 
employment.  The  Boers  em- 
ployed it,  not  because  they 
understood  or  appreciated  it, 
but  solely  through  the  accident 
of  their  surroundings,  and  of 
the  conditions  pertaining  to 
their  life  on  the  veldt.  In  all 
other  respects  they  were  almost 
contemptible;  in  training,  dis- 
cipline, enterprise,  and  courage 
they  were  either  hopelessly  in- 
ferior to  us  or  barely  our 
equals ;  and,  thanks  to  this  one 
weapon,  which  came  by  chance 
into  their  hands,  they  strained 
our  empire  to  its  utmost. 

And  the  lesson  has  been  lost 
on  us,  though  we  paid  two 
hundred  million  to  acquire  it, 
and  it  would  have  been  cheap 
at  the  price  if  we  had  appre- 
ciated it.  When  the  Ameri- 
cans invented  it  and  showed 
its  possibilities,  we  were  blind ; 
when  Henderson,  our  greatest 
soldier  thinker,  preached  it  to 
us,  we  were  deaf ;  when  the 
Boers  crammed  it  down  our 
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throats,  we  saw  wisdom  for  a 
moment  and  then  rejected  it 
and  forgot  it.  We  have  dis- 
carded the  lesson  which  might 
have  meant  our  salvation, — 
which  was  our  own  by  right 
of  purchase  in  blood  and 
treasure.  It  would  have  come 
easy  to  us,  because  it  suits  our 
natural  bent ;  our  colonial  ir- 
regulars would  have  readily 
grasped  it — they  are  half-way 
there  already — if  our  regular 
Cavalry  had  given  the  lead 
and  indicated  the  true  lines  of 
training;  and  our  whole  im- 
perial mounted  forces  could 
have  worked  in  unison,  giving 
us  the  numbers  and  the  homo- 
geneity we  so  sadly  need.  Its 
possibilities  are  beyond  con- 
ception. Sir  G.  Chesney, 
speaking  of  the  American 
Cavalry,  says:  "30,000  such 


horsemen  would,  if  handled 
boldly,  cripple  and  confound 
an  opposing  army  of  300,000," 
and  our  experience  in  South 
Africa  points  the  same  moral. 
Lord  Roberts,  our  most  ex- 
perienced and  most  successful 
soldier,  has,  again  and  again, 
preached  the  great  truth,  but 
we  will  not  believe  him  in  spite 
of  all  his  deep  sagacity  and 
knowledge  of  war.  This  is  no 
mere  academic  question  to  be 
discussed  by  Cavalry  soldiers : 
it  is  a  question  of  broad  im- 
perial military  policy  for  the 
new  General  Staff  to  decide. 
Are  we  going  to  let  the  lesson 
slip  away  from  us,  and  content 
ourselves  with  tamely  imitating 
our  "  potential  enemies "  in 
their  blind  adherence  to  a  dis- 
credited faith  and  an  obsolete 
arm  ?  DUFF  AD  AE. 
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DALTON    OF    THE     OSIRIS. 


THE  winter  day  was  cold 
and  clear.  The  wind,  a  biting 
blast  from  the  north,  with  the 
free  sweep  of  over  two  hundred 
miles  of  open  water  behind 
it,  had  raised  great  white- 
capped  waves,  which  dashed 
madly  over  the  newly  con- 
structed breakwater.  Inside 
the  haven  of  safety  anchored 
vessels  tossed  restlessly,  while 
the  craft  tied  up  to  the  piers 
grated  and  ground  against  the 
bulkheads  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  sound  of  fast- 
splintering  fenders.  Few  there 
were  who  exposed  themselves 
to  the  hurtling  force  and  biting 
cold  of  the  gale;  it  was  the 
greatest  "  blow  "  ever  known 
upon  the  Lakes.  At  six  o'clock 
the  night  before  the  weather 
had  been  thick  and  "muggy," 
but  quiet,  with  what  little  wind 
there  was  at  south ;  by  seven 
o'clock  it  had  veered,  first  to 
north-west,  then  to  north,  and 
by  eight  o'clock  it  had  reached 
a  velocity  of  nearly  sixty  miles 
an  hour. 

"A  puff  from  the  north," 
said  the  experienced  watermen 
who  gathered  in  the  bar-room 
of  the  tavern  upon  the  lake 
front  that  evening  to  "talk  it 
over."  "  A  puff  from  the  north 
— 'twill  blow  itself  out  by  mid- 
night." 

Upon  this  point  all  agreed 
save  "Jimmy"  Dalton,  com- 
mander of  the  Chemical  Com- 
pany's tank  barge,  the  Osiris, 
then  lying  at  the  Company 
Wharf,  her  tanks  full  of  vitriol, 
ready  to  start  out  upon  her 


long  journey  up  the  lake  to 
Clairton,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  north.  He  puffed 
moodily  upon  his  pipe  and 
said  nothing. 

Dalton  had  sailed  aboard 
the  Osiris  more  years  than  he 
or  most  of  the  men  present 
cared  to  remember.  He  had 
followed  the  sea  as  a  young 
man,  and  when,  some  forty-odd 
years  before,  he  had  landed  in 
the  "States,"  he  had  drifted 
west  to  "see  the  country." 
An  empty  pocket-book  had 
driven  him  to  seek  employ- 
ment at  the  Chemical  Works, 
where  his  knowledge  of  ropes 
and  knots  made  him  a  valuable 
man  as  a  "rigger."  He  liked 
the  place,  it  was  within  sight 
of  a  body  of  water  which  re- 
sembled his  beloved  ocean,  and 
so  he  stayed  on  and  on,  each 
year  promising  himself  that  it 
would  be  his  last  year  ashore, 
but  always  finding  himself  still 
employed  at  the  Works  when 
the  twelvemonth  had  rolled 
around.  Then  the  Osiris  was 
launched,  and  he  had  applied 
for  a  position  as  her  com- 
mander, and  it  had  been  given 
to  him.  In  all  the  years  which 
had  passed  since  his  appoint- 
ment he  had  never  missed  a 
trip.  Captain  and  barge  had 
grown  old  together ;  the  Com- 
pany had  added  new  barges  to 
its  fleet;  most  of  them  had 
gone  to  the  "marine  grave- 
yard "  or  had  been  lost  on  the 
lakes;  but  the  old  Osiris  still 
held  on,  where  newer,  larger, 
and  stronger  barges  failed. 
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Dalton  had  married  soon 
after  he  obtained  command  of 
the  Osiris:  Jeanie  Downs,  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  acid- 
makers  at  the  Works,  had  been 
the  bride.  The  young  couple 
travelled  together  upon  the 
Osiris,  and  life  seemed  very 
fair  to  them.  Their  happiness 
was  but  short-lived.  Less  than 
a  year  after  they  were  married 
Jeanie  stayed  ashore  while 
Dalton  made  a  trip  up  the 
lake :  when  he  returned,  those 
with  whom  he  had  left  her  met 
him  at  the  wharf,  where,  with 
white  drawn  faces  and  bated 
breath,  they  told  him  that  at 
the  house  there  awaited  his 
coming  something  which  had 
once  been  his  wife  —  and  a 
little  daughter.  The  child  had 
lived. 

Dalton's  grief  had  been 
silent  but  terrible  to  witness. 
After  the  funeral  he  made 
arrangements  with  the  good 
people  of  the  house  to  care 
for  the  child.  The  next  trip 
of  the  Osiris  found  him  at  his 
post. 

As  the  years  passed  by  life 
held  but  two  things  of  interest 
to  Dalton — his  barge  and  the 
child.  As  she  grew  older  he 
took  her  with  him  upon  the 
boat.  A  saving  man,  he  spent 
money  like  water  upon  her ; 
she  wanted  for  nothing  that 
his  hard  -  earned  wages  could 
provide  for  her. 

At  last  she  married ;  the 
captain  of  another  of  the 
Company's  barges  was  the 
bridegroom ;  he  had  sailed  long 
with  Dalton  as  mate.  Soon 
after  his  marriage  he  retired 
from  the  lakes  and  sought 
work  ashore.  Dalton  often 


visited  their  snug  home,  and 
delighted  to  have  his  grand- 
children climb  upon  his  knees 
and  pull  at  his  grizzled  beard 
and  search  his  pockets  for 
the  goodies  which  he  always 
brought  them;  but  he  never 
slept  ashore. 

Now,  at  sixty -seven,  he  was 
tall  —  over  six  feet,  —  broad- 
shouldered  and  muscular,  with 
a  bronzed  and  weather-beaten 
face,  which  framed  a  pair  of 
keen,  piercing,  grey  eyes.  He 
looked  younger  than  his  years, 
and,  in  a  physical  way,  was  a 
better  man  than  many  who 
were  years  younger  than  him- 
self. 

"  Ye've  said  nothin',  Dalton," 
at  last  observed  the  waterman 
nearest  to  him.  "  What  think 
ye  of  the  weather  ?  " 

Dalton  slowly  removed  the 
pipe  from  his  mouth  and  for  a 
moment  stared,  uncomprehend- 
ingly,  at  the  speaker,  who  re- 
peated his  question. 

"The  weather?"  he  said  at 
last,— " the  weather?  The  gale 
will  last  all  night — mayhr-p  'til 
to-morrow  noon,  then  'twill  fall 
flat — for  a  time ;  but  we'll  have 
more  of  it,  by  to-morrow  night, 
come  supper-time  ;  more  of  it — 
and  worse,  mayhap." 

There  was  a  chorus  of  dis- 
sent :  the  men  around  him  had 
faith  in  his  judgment,  but  upon 
this  point  he  stood  alone  in  his 
belief.  He  listened  patiently 
while  they  again  advanced 
their  opinions. 

"That's  all  well  enough  for 
an  ordinary  storm,"  he  said, 
"but  this  isn't  an  ordinary 
storm ;  it's  a  gale  of  wind,  out 
of  a  clear  sky.  I've  been 
through  one  like  it.  'Twas 
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just  after  I  got  the  Osiris,  and 
I  nearly  lost  her — and  myself 
with  her.  We  were  out  on  the 
lake,  maybe  fifty  miles  from 
here.  It  came  on  just  like  this, 
and  it  blew  for  hours.  The 
tug  and  the  tow — there  were 
three  barges  on  —  weathered 
the  first  blow.  But  the  second 
— man  alive ! — the  tug  held  us 
up  to  wind'ard  as  long  as  she 
could;  but  at  last  she  had  to 
give  in.  The  Osiris  was  the 
barge  next  to  her.  I  stood  in 
the  bow  and  Archie  Campbell 
was  at  the  wheel — poor  Archie, 
he's  been  dead  these  thirty 
years  agone ;  they  gave  him  a 
barge  the  next  winter,  and  the 
ice  finished  her  and  her  crew 
before  the  end  of  the  season. 
I  stood  in  the  bow  and  saw 
one  of  the  deckhands  aboard 
the  tug  cut  the  hawser ;  they 
had  given  up  the  fight  and 
meant  to  run  for  it.  I  saw  the 
tug's  head  come  around,  as 
they  tried  to  get  her  before  the 
wind,  but  she  never  got  around. 
She  turned  broadside  on  to  the 
rollers,  then  a  great  *  Upper ' 
of  a  wave  came  along  and 
swept  right  over  her.  She 
never  came  up  ;  her  yawl,  filled 
with  water,  drifted  past  us, 
and  that  was  all  that  we  ever 
saw  of  her  afterward.  The 
other  two  barges  parted  their 
towlines  and  drifted  away  to 
leeward,  and  that  was  the  last 
we  ever  saw  of  them,  too.  They 
were  the  Rameses  and  the 
Cleopatra,  both  new  boats,  not 
a  year  old." 

He  paused  for  a  moment, 
lost  in  gloomy  reflection,  then 
he  roused  himself 

"Once  you  see  a  gale  like 
that — and  live  through  it — 
VOL.  CLXXXVIII.— NO.  MCXXXVIII. 


you'll  never  forget  it,  nor  the 
signs  that  go  with  it,"  he  said. 

"And  what  did  you  do  with 
the  Osiris?"  asked  one  of  the 
younger  among  the  crowd  of 
listeners ;  most  of  the  older 
men  had  heard  the  tale  before. 
"How  did  you  manage  to 
weather  the  storm?" 

"We  got  sail  on  the  Osiris 
and  lay  to ;  we  drifted  until  the 
gale  blew  itself  out,  and  for 
two  days  afterward,  until  we 
made  port." 

A  few  minutes  later  Dalton 
arose  from  his  place  by  the 
fireside,  and  bidding  the  com- 
pany a  cheery  "good-night" 
started  for  the  wharf. 

"The  same — the  very  same," 
he  muttered,  as  he  strode  along, 
leaning  heavily  forward  to 
counterbalance  the  force  of  the 
gale ;  "  but  this  time  the  old 
Osiris  and  I  are  in  harbour, 
and  'tis  well  that  we  are ;  she's 
not  the  barge  she  once  was, 
nor  am  I  the  man." 

He  stepped  aboard,  looked 
carefully  at  the  hawsers,  altered 
one  or  two  that  seemed  to  be 
chafing,  fumbled  for  a  moment 
with  the  latch  upon  the  cabin- 
door,  then  opened  it  and  went 
below  for  the  night. 

By  noon  of  the  next  day  the 
gale  had  apparently  blown  it- 
self out,  the  wind  had  settled 
down  to  a  steady  breeze  from 
the  north,  and  the  waves, 
although  still  running  high, 
were  rapidly  diminishing  in 
force ;  they  no  longer  broke 
over  the  breakwater,  and  inside 
of  it  the  water  was  almost  as 
motionless  as  on  a  still  summer 
day. 

The  tug  Storm  King,  one  of 
the  largest  and  fastest  of  the 
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harbour  tugs,  drew  slowly  up 
alongside  of  the  Osiris,  and  her 
captain  hailed  Dalton. 

"Hurry  up,  Dalton,"  he 
called.  "Cast  off  and  we'll 
make  fast  to  you.  We've  lost 
a  lot  of  time  already — eighteen 
hours  of  it — but  I'll  make  some 
of  that  up  after  we  get  under 
way." 

"Don't  be  in  a  hurry, 
Graham,"  replied  Dalton 
slowly ;  "  to  my  mind,  we 
haven't  seen  the  last  of  this 
blow  yet,  —  there's  more  a- 
coming." 

"  More  coming  !  *  cried 
Graham.  "  Why,  man,  all  the 
signs  point  to  clear  weather." 

"To  clear  weather,  but  not 
to  calm  weather,"  was  Dalton's 
reply.  "The  old  Osiris  is  too 
weak  to  be  trusted  in  a  heavy 
seaway,  such  as  we'll  have  in  a 
few  more  hours." 

"I  have  my  orders  to  get 
under  way  as  soon  as  possible. 
Got  yours  ?  " 

"  Yes.  But  I'm  going  up  to 
see  the  superintendent  first." 

A  tall,  angular  figure,  Dal- 
ton strode  away  up  the  wharf 
and  through  the  yard  to  the 
office.  Here  he  found  Hallock, 
the  superintendent. 

"  I  thought  that  you  were 
away  by  this  time,  Dalton," 
observed  that  gentleman  rather 
sharply.  "  That's  a  rush  order 
for  the  Kaska  Company,  and 
we  are  over  eighteen  hours  be- 
hind with  it  now.  I  have  ordered 
Graham  to  drive  the  Storm 
King  for  all  she  is  worth. 
Hasn't  he  '  hooked-up  '  yet  ?  " 

"  He's  alongside,"  replied 
Dalton  coldly.  Few  of  the  men 
liked  Hallock,  and  least  of  all 
Dalton.  Hallook's  manner  to- 


ward his  men  was  not  such  as 
to  inspire  kindly  feelings  to- 
ward him;  he  was  inclined  to 
be  arrogant  and  dictatorial. 

"Alongside?  Well,  why 
aren't  you  off,  then?  What 
can  I  do  for  you?" 

"Mr  Hallock,"  said  Dalton 
steadily,  "it's  no  time  to  be 
going  now.  This  gale " 

"Is  over,"  replied  Hallock 
sharply.  "  There  is  no  excuse 
for  further  delay." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but 
it  isn't  over ;  we'll  get  more  of 
it  before  night,  and  worse, 
mayhap.  The  old  Osiris  isn't 
strong  enough  to  stand  it,  if  it 
comes  on  to  blow  again  like  it 
did  last  night.  She  needed 
repairs  in  the  Fall,  but  she 
didn't  get  'em,  and  she's  weak." 

The  question  of  repairs  to 
the  Osiris  was  a  sore  one  be- 
tween Dalton  and  Hallock. 
The  former  had  asked  for  them, 
and  the  latter  had  refused  to 
have  them  made. 

"  She  has  run  all  right  in 
some  pretty  stiff  blows  this 
winter,"  observed  Hallock 
acidly. 

"But  no  gales,  sir.  If  you 
want  to  be  sure  of  delivering 
that  vitriol,  Mr  Hallock,  you'd 
better  wait  until  this  second 
'Norther'  blows  itself  out. 
We'll  get  it  up  there  in  a  jiffy, 
then." 

"  If  you  are  afraid  to  take 
the  Osiris  out,  Dalton,  just 
say  so,"  observed  Hallock,  "and 
I'll  get  someone  else  to  do  it." 
To  himself,  he  thought — "  The 
man  is  getting  old,  and  we'll 
soon  have  to  lay  him  aside." 

Dalton's  face  flushed  redly, 
and  his  big,  strong  hands 
clenched  the  railing  upon 
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which  he  leaned  so  hard  that 
it  creaked.  For  a  full  minute 
the  two  men  stood  looking  each 
other  in  the  eye.  Hallock's 
eyes  finally  fell  before  Dalton's 
steady  gaze. 

"Mr  Hallook,"  said  Dalton 
at  last,  speaking  slowly  and 
sternly,  "in  forty  odd  years 
that  I've  spent  at  these  Works, 
you're  the  first  man  to  say  that 
I'm  a  coward.  I'm  not  one. 
What  I've  told  you,  I've  told 
you  for  the  Company's  good — 
and  yours.  I  only  thought  it 
my  duty  to  warn  you.  I  went 
through  one  of  these  'Northers  ' 
in  the  old  Osiris  years  ago,  and 
I  know  what  they  are  and  the 
danger  that  goes  with  them. 
If,  after  what  I've  told  you, 
you  still  see  fit  to  order  me 
out,  I'll  obey  orders." 

For  a  moment  Hallock  hesi- 
tated. But  the  idea  of  "  giving 
in  "  to  a  subordinate  was  in- 
tolerable to  him. 

"  You  are  to  go,  and  at 
once,"  he  replied  harshly. 

Dalton  departed,  without  a 
word.  As  he  went  down 
through  the  yard,  he  met  the 
foreman ;  the  two  were  old 
friends. 

"  Can  you  spare  me  two  men, 
Wade?""  he  asked.  "Two 
strong,  young  fellows — single 
men,  both  ?  I've  a  notion  that 
this  trip  is  going  to  be  more 
risky  than  common,  and  I  want 
extra  help  with  me." 

Wade  looked  up  at  the  clear 
blue  sky. 

"It  don't  look  it,  Dalton," 
he  remarked. 

"You  mind  the  'Norther,' 
years  ago  ?  "  asked  Dalton. 

Wade  nodded. 

"  This  is  the  same  kind  of  a 


blow.  We'll  get  more  before 
night.  You'll  give  me  the 
men?" 

"  I'll  send  them  down  to  you 
right  away." 

"I'll  be  ready  in  a  few  min- 
utes," Dalton  called  to  Graham, 
as  he  stepped  aboard  the  Osiris. 
"  I'm  waiting  for  two  extra 
men." 

He  went  below,  and,  sitting 
down  at  the  cabin  table,  began 
to  write.  The  task  was  a  slow 
and  laborious  one  for  him, 
cramped  and  stiffened  as  his 
hands  were  by  years  of  toil. 
By  the  time  that  he  had  finished 
and  enclosed  the  scrawl  in  an 
envelope,  the  extra  men  were 
aboard  the  barge.  He  hurried 
on  deck  and  handed  the  letter 
to  a  man  upon  the  wharf,  with 
the  request  that  he  would  de- 
liver it  to  his  daughter.  His 
face  was  set  and  stern  as  he 
stepped  into  the  wheel-house, 
but  its  expression  became  ten- 
der and  wistful  as  his  eyes 
rested  for  a  moment  upon  a 
little  cottage  upon  the  bluffs 
at  the  back  of  the  town. 

"  God  bless  you,  Jeanie,"  he 
muttered  softly,  —  "bless  you 
for  your  own  sake  and  the 
sake  of  the  other  Jeanie  that's 
gone  all  these  long  and  weary 
years." 

Then,  as  his  eyes  rested  upon 
the  figure  of  a  man  walking 
out  upon  the  "  long  wharf," 
his  face  became  stern  again, 
and  a  steely  glint  came  into 
his  eyes.  The  man  was  Hal- 
lock. 

"Cast  off  the  bow  line," 
called  Dalton.  He  gave  the 
wheel  a  half -turn  to  feel  its 
play.  "  Cast  off  the  stern 
line."  The  bows  of  the  Osiris 
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swung  out  into  the  fairway, 
while  one  of  the  crew  hove  a 
line  to  the  tug,  lying  just 
ahead.  "Long  line,  or  short, 
Graham?  Forward,  make  it  a 
short  line  to  the  tug." 

The  Storm  King's  propeller 
threshed  the  water,  and  the 
Osiris  began  to  move  slowly 
ahead;  following  the  tug,  she 
made  a  graceful  sweep  athwart 
the  harbour,  and  headed  away 
for  the  breakwater.  An  hour 
later,  the  man  in  the  tower  at 
the  end  of  the  stone  pile  could 
just  determine  her  position  by 
a  faint,  black  smudge  of  smoke 
far  away  to  the  north-west. 
Graham  was  doing  his  best  to 
cut  down  the  time  of  the 
run  between  the  Works  and 
Clairton. 

That  afternoon  Wade  paid 
particular  attention  to  the 
fastenings  of  the  smoke-stacks  ; 
he  had  the  faith  in  Dalton 
which  Hallock  lacked,  and  had 
taken  his  words  as  a  warning 
to  be  heeded.  Hallook  found 
him,  late  in  the  afternoon, 
overseeing  a  gang  of  men 
who  were  busily  engaged  in 
strengthening  a  wire  guy, 
which  had  been  somewhat 
weakened  by  the  late  blow; 
and,  in  his  usual  assertive 
manner,  he  asked  him  why 
he  did  it. 

"I'm  getting  it  in  shape  to 
withstand  a  gale,  Mr  Hallock," 
was  Wade's  reply. 

"  A  gale  ?     The  gale  is  over." 

"Dalton  doesn't  think  so, 
sir." 

"Dalton,"  sneered  Hallock. 
"What  does  Dalton  know 
about  it  ?  Do  you  all  swear 
by  Dalton  around  here?" 

"He's  followed  the  water  a 


good  many  years,  Mr  Hallock 
— and  he  knows."  Wade  was 
loyal  to  his  old  friend. 

"  Humph,"  observed  Hallock, 
and  walked  away.  In  spite  of 
his  usual  self-confidence  he  felt 
a  little  uneasy.  If  the  Osiris 
had  been  in  port,  he  would 
have  held  her  there;  but  she 
was  then  far  out  of  sight  up 
the  lake  and  beyond  recall. 

Hallock  went  home  to  supper 
at  six  o'clock.  As  he  walked 
along,  Dalton's  words  of  warn- 
ing still  rang  in  his  ears.  He 
had  also  discovered  that  Dalton 
had  called  for  two  extra  men. 
Evidently  the  old  man  was 
sincere  in  his  belief  that  there 
would  be  another  gale.  Then 
he  looked  up  at  the  clear  sky 
and  the  twinkling  stars  and 
was  reassured. 

"It's  all  a  delusion  upon 
Dalton's  part,"  he  muttered,  as 
he  entered  his  house.  "He  is 
over-cautious ;  it  is  a  common 
failing  of  old  age." 

By  the  time  that  supper  was 
over  he  felt  entirely  at  his  ease 
again ;  and  as  he  sat  after  the 
meal  chatting  with  his  wife  he 
told  her  of  Dalton's  prediction, 
and  laughingly  alluded  to  it  as 
"  an  old  man's  whim." 

He  had  scarcely  finished 
speaking  when  there  arose  a 
sound  outside  the  house. 
Shrill  and  insistent,  it  con- 
tinued for  a  moment  —  then 
died  away — only  to  arise  again. 
Both  he  and  his  wife  listened 
intently,  their  faces  paling  as 
it  continued,  finally  settling 
down  into  a  shrill,  steady  roar 
— the  roar  of  a  gale  heavier 
than  the  one  of  the  night 
before. 

Hallock    rose   unsteadily   to 
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his  feet,  and  passed  from  the 
dining  -  room  into  the  hall. 
When  he  reappeared  a  few 
minutes  later  he  was  in  his 
overcoat  and  fur  cap. 

"I  must  go  to  the  Works," 
he  said.  "  You  are  not  afraid 
to  stay  alone  for  a  time,  are 
you  ?  It  may  be  possible  to  do 
something  to  help  Dalton  and 
the  men  with  him." 

"  No,  no,"  she  answered. 
She  was  almost  hysterical. 
"Go.  Go  quickly.  I  am  not 
afraid.  I  will  wait  up  for 
you." 

She  accompanied  him  to  the 
door.  She  was  trembling  as 
he  kissed  her. 

"You  are  afraid,"  he  said. 
"I  will  get  one  of  the  neigh- 
bours to  come  in  and  stay  with 
you." 

"I  am  not  afraid,"  she  re- 
peated. "But — but  it  seemed 
like  an  answer  to  what  you 
had  just  said." 

After  he  had  gone  and  she 
had  shut  and  bolted  the  door, 
she  returned  to  the  dining- 
room,  where  she  sank  upon  the 
sofa  and  covered  her  head  with 
a  shawl  to  shut  out  the  sound 
of  the  shrieking  wind — a  sound 
which  was  growing  in  intensity 
with  the  passing  of  each  mo- 
ment. 

The  gale  drove  Hallock  be- 
fore it  to  the  Works,  and  he 
marvelled  at  its  fierceness  as  he 
hastened  upon  his  way  :  there 
were  times  when  he  thought 
that  it  would  sweep  him  off  his 
feet.  Overhead  the  stars  were 
still  shining ;  clear  and  bright 
they  were,  and  it  seemed  to 
him  that  they  mocked  in  silent 
contempt  the  scene  of  tumult 
beneath  them.  As  he  drew 


near  to  the  Works  he  could 
hear  the  thunder  of  the  seas 
upon  the  breakwater,  and  once 
as  he  passed  an  opening  in  the 
houses  he  could  see  that  they 
were  going  clear  over  it  as 
they  had  done  the  night 
before. 

In  the  office  he  found  Wade; 
the  latter  had  come  down  to 
see  that  everything  was  all 
right.  In  troubled  silence  the 
two  men  gazed  at  each  other 
for  a  moment.  Wade  was  the 
first  to  speak. 

"A  bad  night  this,  Mr  Hal- 
lock.  It  has  turned  out  as 
Dalton  said  it  would;  this 
blow  is  worse  than  the  other 
one.  That  was  a  *  peeler,'  "  as 
a  blast  heavier  than  its  fellows 
shook  the  solidly -constructed 
office  building  to  its  very 
foundations.  Then  he  voiced 
his  chief  anxiety.  "I  wonder 
where  Dalton  is  by  this  time  ?  " 

"  Safe,  I  hope,"  replied  Hal- 
lock,  forcing  a  ghastly  smile  in 
an  effort  to  appear  calm  and 
at  his  ease.  For  a  moment 
his  will  triumphed  over  his 
fears;  then,  with  the  recollec- 
tion of  Dalton's  last  words,  he 
lost  control  of  himself,  his  face 
became  white,  and  he  sank  into 
the  nearest  chair. 

"Can't  we  do  something — 
anything — to  save  him  ?  The 
tugs — order  them  out,  Wade. 
Tell  the  captains  to  go  to  his 
assistance." 

Wade  felt  as  keenly  as  did 
Hallock  concerning  Dalton,  but 
he  was  of  coarser  fibre  and  in- 
durated by  the  long  years  of 
heartbreaking  effort  which  had 
brought  him  from  the  "bull 
gang"  to  the  post  which  he 
now  held ;  his  make-up  stood 
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him  in  good  stead  at  that  try- 
ing moment. 

"A  tug  can't  get  out  of  the 
harbour  now,  Mr  Hallock,"  he 
said  quietly  but  firmly,  "much 
less  live  after  she  gets  out : 
poor  Dalton  is  in  other  hands 
than  ours — may  God  be  good 
to  him!" 

For  a  long  time  neither 
spoke. 

"I  sent  him,"  said  Hallook 
hoarsely,  at  last, — "  I  sent  him. 
It  was  upon  my  order  that  he 
went.  He  warned  me  of  the 
danger;  but  I  thought  that 
he  had  turned  coward  in  his 
old  age,  and  told  him  that 
if  he  was  afraid  I  would  get 
someone  else  to  go  in  his 
place." 

"  Jim  Dalton  a  coward  ! — 
never,"  cried  Wade.  "There 
isn't  a  braver  man  on  the 
lakes  than  Dalton.  You 
couldn't  have  held  him  back 
with  a  team  of  horses  after 
you  said  that  to  him." 

There  was  a  knock  at  the 
office  door.  Wade  opened  it 
and  admitted  two  persons — a 
man  and  a  woman.  The  man's 
face  was  set  and  stern,  the 
woman's  pallid  and  tear- 
stained.  Both  turned  to  Hal- 
lock. 

"I'm  M'Leish,  Dalton's  son- 
in-law,"  said  the  man  bluntly, 
"and  this," laying  a  large  hand 
tenderly  upon  the  woman's 
shoulder,  "is  my  wife.  Have 
you  any  news  from  the  old 
man  yet  ?  " 

"Nothing,"  replied  Hallock 
dully.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
there  was  a  wordless  accusa- 
tion in  the  woman's  eyes  as 
she  turned  them  upon  him, 
eagerly  searching  for  some- 


thing which  might  afford  a 
ray  of  hope. 

"  We  got  a  letter  from  him, 
— it  said  that  he  had  orders  to 
go  out  although  he  mistrusted 
the  weather.  From  the  way 
he  wrote,"  added  M'Leish  in  a 
whisper  intended  for  Hallock' s 
ears  alone,  "  he  thought  that  it 
might  be  his  last  trip ;  he  said 
that  the  barge  lacked  needed 
repairs,  and  that  she  was 
shaky  beneath  him.  Jeanie 
was  anxious  and  overwrought 
about  it,  and  would  have  me 
bring  her  down  here  to  see  if 
you  had  any  news,  good  or 
bad." 

"Nothing,"  Hallock  re- 
peated. 

From  where  he  sat  he  could 
see  the  woman's  face  plainly  in 
the  flaring  light  of  the  oil-lamp 
suspended  from  the  ceiling. 
And  the  sight  of  it  racked  him 
with  a  torturing  pain.  He 
wished  that  she  would  go  away 
and  leave  him  alone  in  his 
misery, — he  could  think  better 
if  she  would ;  perhaps  he 
might  even  be  able  to  devise 
some  plan  for  aiding  Dalton ; 
but  think  connectedly  he  could 
not  with  her  face  ever  before 
him. 

The  telephone  -  bell  rang 
sharply.  Its  sound  galvanised 
him  into  action.  The  instru- 
ment stood  upon  his  desk,  and 
he  mechanically  took  the  re- 
ceiver from  its  hook  and  an- 
swered. 

"  Is  that  the  Chemical  Works 
at  Undine  ?  "  came  the  reply. 

"Yes."  The  voice  did  not 
seem  to  him  to  be  his  own ;  it 
appeared  to  come,  faint  and  far 
away,  from  other  lips  than  his. 

"This  is  the  Cohanset  Life- 
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Saving  Station.  One  of  your 
tugs — the  Storm  King — came 
ashore  here  an  hour  ago.  We 
managed  to  save  two  of  the 
crew  —  Captain  Graham  and 
Engineer  M'Dermott.  The  five 
others  were  lost.  We  have 
recovered  the  bodies  of  three 
of  them;  the  other  two  are 
still  missing,  and  our  men  are 
out  looking  for  them." 

Hallock  had  not  expected 
this.  The  Storm  King  was  the 
newest  and  strongest  of  the 
Company's  tugs,  and  it  had 
never  occurred  to  him  that 
she  could  be  in  any  particular 
danger ;  his  fears  had  been  for 
the  barge.  For  a  moment  he 
sat  stunned,  while  his  com- 
panions gazed  at  him  in  a 
mute  agony  of  supplication. 
Then  he  gathered  his  faculties 
sufficiently  to  ask  the  question, 
upon  the  answer  to  which  hung 
the  happiness  of  the  woman 
before  him. 

"  What  of  the  barge  Osiris?" 
he  asked.  "  She  had  her  in 
tow." 

"Did  she  have  the  Osiris? 
Wait  a  minute." 

For  some  moments  he  could 
hear  a  muttered  conversation 
at  the  other  end  of  the  line; 
then — 

"  Captain  Graham  has  just 
come  to;  he's  not  very  clear 
in  his  speech  as  yet,  but  from 
what  he  says  we  make  out 
that  the  barge  broke  adrift 
soon  after  the  gale  began;  he 
tried  to  get  up  to  her  again, 
but  while  he  was  getting  the 
tug's  head  around  she  drifted 
out  of  sight  to  leeward." 

"Do  you  think  that  there 
was  any  chance  for  the  barge?" 
faltered  Hallock. 


"  Little  or  none.  When  a 
powerful  tug  like  the  Storm 
King  is  driven  ashore  in  spite 
of  her  engines,  there  is  but 
little  hope  for  a  barge  like  the 
old  Osiris.  I'm  afraid  that 
Dalton  has  made  his  last  trip. 
We'll  take  care  of  Graham  and 
M'Dermott  until  you  send  for 
them.  Is  there  any  other 
question  that  you  would  like 
to  ask?  No?  Good-bye." 

With  a  mighty  effort  Hallock 
controlled  himself.  Turning  to 
the  others,  he  imparted  the 
news  which  he  had  just  re- 
ceived. Wade  and  M'Leish 
received  it  calmly ;  it  was  no 
more  than  they  had  expected 
to  hear.  Mrs  M'Leish  heard 
him  to  the  end,  then  sank 
silently  upon  the  floor.  When 
they  had  revived  her,  and  her 
husband  had  taken  her  away, 
Hallock  turned  to  Wade — 

"There  is  no  use  in  our 
staying  here  any  longer,"  he 
said ;  "  we  can  do  no  good 
here." 

Wade  assented.  Together 
they  left  the  Works  and  walked 
up  through  the  town.  When 
they  reached  the  corner  where 
their  paths  diverged  they 
parted  in  silence.  Neither  of 
them  slept  that  night.  And 
the  gale  howled  and  shrieked 
and  moaned  louder  and  louder 
as  the  night  advanced. 

After  the  Storm  King  and 
her  tow  had  cleared  the  break- 
water and  straightened  away 
upon  their  course,  Dalton  called 
one  of  the  extra  men  to  the 
wheel-house  and  turned  the 
wheel  over  to  him ;  then  he 
strode  forward.  The  Osiris 
carried  two  stumpy  masts  and 
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three  sails — a  jib  and  two  sails, 
known  in  sailors'  parlance  as 
"  lugs."  The  "  lugs  "  were  tri- 
angular pieces  of  canvas,  small 
in  spread ;  they  were  of  little 
aid  in  urging  the  hull  through 
the  water,  and  were  seldom 
used  except  in  case  of  dire 
necessity,  when  they  served  a 
purpose  in  aiding  the  barge  to 
"lie  to"  or  to  "scud"  before 
the  wind.  At  present  the  jib 
was  tied  down  tightly  upon 
the  stumpy  bowsprit  and  the 
"  lugs  "  were  lashed  tightly  to 
their  booms.  Dalton  cast  the 
jib  loose,  then  retied  it  loosely. 
Then  he  went  to  the  foremast, 
and  casting  off  the  lashings  of 
the  "lug,"  hoisted  it,  taking 
particular  care  to  see  that  the 
wooden  rings  attached  to  the 
sail  ran  easily  upon  the  mast. 
They  did  not  quite  suit  him, 
and  he  called  one  of  the  crew 
and  ordered  him  aloft  with  a 
bucket  of  grease  to  "slush 
down  "  the  mast ;  then  he  care- 
fully and  minutely  examined 
the  shrouds  and  stays.  This 
inspection  seemed  to  satisfy 
him,  and  after  loosely  refurling 
the  "lug,"  he  went  aft  to 
repeat  the  performance  at  the 
mainmast,  where  he  found 
everything  to  his  liking.  The 
crew  eyed  his  movements 
curiously,  but  none  of  them 
ventured  to  make  any  remarks  : 
they  respected  both  the  man 
and  his  skill  too  much  for  that. 
The  afternoon  passed  slowly. 
After  Dalton  finished  his  tour 
of  inspection  he  went  into  the 
wheel  -  house  and  sat  down 
behind  the  man  at  the  wheel. 
Filling  his  pipe,  he  lit  it  and 
sat  smoking  in  sombre  silence, 
looking  straight  ahead  of  him 


at  the  Storm  King  as  she 
wallowed,  heavily  yet  swiftly, 
along.  Never  had  the  old 
Osiris  travelled  any  faster,  he 
thought  to  himself ;  Graham 
was  certainly  doing  his  best  to 
cut  down  the  running  time 
between  the  Works  and 
Clairton. 

Only  once  during  the  after- 
noon did  Dalton  speak,  and 
that  was  when  the  man  at  the 
wheel  began  to  whistle  softly 
the  refrain  of  a  popular  song. 

"Why  do  you  whistle?"  he 
demanded  with  some  asperity. 

The  man,  a  young  fellow 
scarcely  of  age,  laughed  lightly. 

"I'm  whistlin'  for  wind, 
captain,"  he  replied.  "For 
just  such  a  wind  as  we  had  last 
night,  only  aft  of  us,  to  make  it 
a  quick  trip  to  Clairton ;  then 
it  can  shift  again  and  blow  us 
back  to  the  Works  if  it  wants 
to.  I  want  a  quick  trip,  so  that 
I  can  get  back  before  my  best 
girl  forgets  me.  I  was  to  see 
her  to-night." 

"  Pray  God  you  may  live  to 
see  her  again,"  muttered  Dal- 
ton beneath  his  breath;  then 
aloud — 

"We'll  get  wind,  boy. 
We'll  get  it.  But  not  aft; 
'twill  be  dead  ahead,  and  a 
gale." 

He  relapsed  into  silence 
again,  from  which  he  was 
aroused  by  the  call  to  supper. 

The  sun  had  set  as  he  came 
up  on  deck  after  the  meal  was 
over.  He  looked  anxiously  at 
the  western  sky  mottled  with 
purple  and  red  and  gold,  then, 
shaking  his  head  ominously,  he 
looked  at  his  watch.  The 
hands  pointed  to  a  few  minutes 
of  six. 
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"  'Twould  be  strange  if  I  was 
mistook  in  my  judgment  of  the 
weather,"  he  muttered  as  he 
walked  forward.  "  I'd  be  glad 
to  be,  if  it  wasn't  for  Hallock. 
The  other  men  about  the  Works 
understand  me  and  know  that 
I'm  no  man  to  cry  '  wolf '  with- 
out cause.  But  he  as  good  as 
said  that  I  was  a  coward.  Me 
— Jim  Dalton — a  man  old 
enough  to  be  his  grandfather 
— a  man  that's  followed  the 
water  for  these  fifty-odd  years 
and  faced  dangers  that  he's 
never  even  dreamed  about — 
me,  a  coward." 

His  face  darkened  and  his 
hands  clenched  convulsively  as 
he  entered  the  wheel-house. 

"  Go  get  your  supper,"  he 
commanded  the  man  at  the 
wheel.  "And  tell  Bates  to  get 
the  lanterns  lit  and  hoisted ; 
it'll  be  dark  again  he  gets  it 
done." 

After  the  man  had  gone 
Dalton  slipped  a  becket  over 
one  of  the  spokes  of  the 
wheel,  to  hold  it  steady,  and 
leaned  upon  it,  while  he  again 
anxiously  scanned  the  horizon. 
Darkness  was  falling;  the 
colour  was  rapidly  fading  from 
the  sky ;  the  Storm  King 
loomed  an  indistinct  black  bulk 
in  the  gathering  dusk  far 
ahead;  and  as  he  looked  at 
her  a  bright  star  rose  to  the 
top  of  her  signal-mast,  quivered 
for  a  moment,  and  then  re- 
mained stationary.  Graham 
had  set  his  "  steering  -  light  " 
for  the  guidance  of  the  helms- 
man upon  the  barge. 

Dalton's  long  look  to  wind- 
ward told  him  nothing;  the 
sky  in  that  quarter  was  clear, 
but  that  did  not  surprise  him, 


for  he  expected  the  gale  to 
come  out  of  a  clear  sky.  He 
filled  his  pipe  and  lit  it,  then 
stood  lost  in  reverie.  His 
thoughts  took  him  far  back, 
over  the  years  that  were  gone, 
to  the  days  when  he  was  a 
young  man ;  memories  of  his 
early  life — its  pleasures  and  its 
sorrows — came  to  him.  Gradu- 
ally he  came  back  to  the  pre- 
sent —  to  Hallock's  scornful 
words  and  the  imputation  that 
they  carried  with  them,  and 
again  his  face  darkened. 

Suddenly  he  noticed  that  it 
became  colder;  he  noted,  too, 
that  the  wind  had  risen  a  little. 
In  an  instant  he  was  himself 
again — alert  and  resourceful. 

"It's  here,"  he  said  aloud, 
as  though  he  had  a  listener, 
— "it's  here,  at  last;  in  a 
minute  or  two  we'll  get  the 
first  puff." 

As  though  in  answer  to  his 
words,  a  blast  descended  upon 
the  Osiris,  howling  and  scuf- 
fling through  her  scanty  top- 
hamper  —  then  another,  and 
another,  and  another,  —  each 
one  harder  than  its  predeces- 
sor; the  sea  rose  rapidly  and 
slapped  viciously  against  the 
bluff  bows  of  the  old  barge. 
The  men  came  running  forward 
to  the  wheel-house,  where  they 
stood  clustered  together,  look- 
ing anxiously  ahead. 

"  We've  got  it,  as  I  said  we 
would,"  Dalton  yelled  to  them ; 
there  seemed  to  be  a  note  of 
triumph  in  his  deep  tones. 
"One  of  you  come  in  here  and 
help  me  with  the  wheel ;  the 
rest  of  you  get  in  the  lee  of  the 
wheel-house." 

The  men  had  only  been  in 
the  shelter  of  the  wheel-house 
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for  a  few  minutes  when  the 
Osiris  began  to  wallow  heavily, 
and  some  of  the  larger  waves 
broke  over  her  bows  and 
washed  aft  along  the  deck. 
The  light  aboard  the  Storm 
King  rose  and  fell,  and,  as  the 
heavy  rollers  came  in  between 
her  and  the  Osiris,  there  were 
moments  when  it  was  entirely 
lost  to  view. 

It  took  the  combined  strength 
of  Dalton  and  his  helper  to 
hold  the  Osiris  upon  her  course  : 
as  she  dashed  down  the  watery 
declivities  her  stern  was  often 
completely  out  of  water  and  the 
controlling  power  of  her  rudder 
gone;  then,  as  she  rose  upon 
the  summit  of  the  waves,  the 
gale  would  force  her  bows 
around,  in  spite  of  all  that 
they  could  do,  and  they  were 
barely  able  to  keep  her  from 
falling  "broadside -on"  to  the 
waves.  The  stout  hawser 
slackened  and  tightened  with 
ominous  jerks,  which  made  her 
quiver  all  over,  like  some 
wounded  thing;  but  it  held, 
and  the  constant  strain  upon 
it  told  that  she  was  still  ad- 
vancing, although  how  rapidly 
none  of  those  aboard  her  could 
tell. 

Inside  of  a  quarter-hour  the 
men  behind  the  wheel-house 
found  their  position  there  un- 
tenable, and  they  managed  to 
get  inside,  where  they  stood 
huddled  behind  Dalton  and  his 
helper  at  the  wheel.  The  gale 
increased  in  fury  as  the  minutes 
went  slowly  by,  and  the  seas 
rose  higher  and  higher;  some 
of  them — icy-cold — came  into 
the  wheel-house,  and  often  all 
there  held  their  breath,  fearing 
that  the  Osir"is  would  never  rise 


under  the  weight  of  water 
which  lay  upon  her  decks  ;  but 
each  time  she  rose,  sluggishly, 
to  the  surface,  only  to  have 
another  wave  bury  her  from 
bow  to  stern. 

Suddenly,  from  out  of  the 
gloom  ahead  of  them,  came  the 
deep  and  mournful  sound  of  the 
Storm  King's  whistle;  four 
blasts  there  were — long  drawn 
out — the  signal  that  the  tug 
wished  to  know  how  her  tow 
was  weathering  the  storm. 

At  the  imminent  risk  of  his 
life,  one  of  the  crew  crept  for- 
ward and  bent  on  and  hoisted 
the  two  lanterns  at  the  fore- 
mast, which  meant  "  all  well." 
A  short  blast  from  the  tug, 
denoting  that  those  aboard  her 
saw  and  understood  the  signal, 
was  heard.  Then  he  hauled 
down  the  lanterns.  He  had 
unbent  one  from  the  signal- 
halliards  and  was  just  reaching 
up  to  grasp  the  other,  when 
Dalton  saw  an  enormous  sea 
close  aboard. 

The  yell  he  gave  was  heard, 
clearly,  above  the  roar  of  the 
gale.  The  man  heard  him  and 
understood;  for,  without  look- 
ing behind  him,  he  dropped  the 
lantern  and  ran  swiftly  down 
the  already  sloping  deck  toward 
the  wheel-house.  At  the  same 
instant  two  of  the  other  men 
sprang  forward  to  catch  him 
and  drag  him  within  its  shelter. 
It  all  happened  in  an  instant. 
The  wave  —  a  great,  black 
"  comber  "  —  came  swiftly  in 
over  the  bows  and  rushed  aft — 
a  solid  wall  of  water,  topped 
with  white,  wind-driven  foam, 
that  towered  far  above  the 
little  wheel-house.  There  was 
a  gasping,  strangled  cry  for 
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"help  "  from  one  of  the  men — 
and  all  three  were  gone. 

After  the  wave  had  gone  by, 
Dalton,  bruised  and  battered, 
drenched  from  head  to  foot, 
yet  still  retaining  his  grasp 
upon  the  wheel,  groaned  aloud 
in  his  anguish.  His  helper,  less 
fortunate  than  himself,  in  being 
torn  from  the  wheel  and  thrown 
against  the  back  of  the  wheel- 
house,  lay,  a  limp  and  sobbing 
heap,  upon  the  floor  beside  him. 
He  was  an  experienced  "Laker," 
but  the  scene  through  which 
he  had  just  passed  (had  com- 
pletely unmanned  him. 

When  Dalton  saw  him  lying 
there,  he  kicked  him. 

"Get  up,"  he  yelled  savagely. 
"  Get  up  and  do  something,  or 
we'll  soon  be  like  the  rest  of 
them." 

Dominated  by  Dalton's  iron 
will,  the  man  staggered  to  his 
feet  and  stood,  still  sobbing,  at 
the  wheel. 

"We've  got  to  get  her  clear 
of  the  tug,"  yelled  Dalton. 
"  It's  our  only  chance.  She 
draws  us  under  these  waves ; 
without  her  *  drag '  upon  the 
barge  we'll  ride  easier  over 
them.  Hold  the  wheel  while  I 
go  forward  and  cut  the  hawser. 
Keep  her  steady,  mind,  and 
don't  let  her  fall  away  before 
the  wind  after  it's  cut.  Under- 
stand?" 

The  man  nodded  dumbly. 
His  nerve  was  gone,  but  he 
would  do  his  best  to  obey 
orders. 

As  Dalton  ran  forward,  axe 
in  hand,  he  heard  again  the 
four  blasts  of  the  Storm  King's 
whistle. 

"  Blow  away,"  he  muttered, 
— "  blow  away.  There's  none 


here  now  with  time  to  answer 
you." 

He  paused  for  a  moment  at 
the  bitts,  and  looked  intently 
at  the  hawser.  It  was  strained 
almost  to  the  breaking-point ; 
tense  as  a  bar  of  iron  it 
stretched  away  over  the  bows, 
until  it  was  lost  in  the  spume 
of  the  seas  ahead.  He  hesi- 
tated, undecided  whether  to 
cut  or  to  let  it  stand ;  per- 
haps there  would  be  no  more 
waves  like  the  one  which  had 
just  robbed  him  of  three  good 
men. 

The  sight  of  another  heavy 
wave  approaching  decided  him. 
The  axe  fell  upon  the  distended 
strands  just  where  they  met 
the  bitts ;  the  hawser  parted 
with  a  report  like  that  of  a 
gun,  and  the  bows  of  the  Osiris 
rose,  just  in  time  to  escape  the 
greater  part  of  the  force  of  the 
wave.  As  the  hawser  parted 
Dalton  threw  himself  upon  the 
deck  aft  of  the  bitts ;  the  por- 
tion of  the  wave  which  came 
aboard  washed  over  him,  but 
left  him  uninjured. 

Leaping  to  his  feet,  he  ran 
forward  and  cast  loose  the  jib, 
cutting  the  frozen  fastenings 
with  his  axe.  Then  he  pulled 
desperately  upon  the  halliards  ; 
the  sail  was  heavy  and  frozen, 
but  by  exerting  every  particle 
of  his  vast  strength  he  at  last 
succeeded  in  getting  it  up. 

The  sailor  at  the  wheel  was 
holding  the  Osiris'  head  to  wind 
in  good  shape,  and  he  yelled  a 
word  of  encouragement  to  him 
as  he  sprang  to  the  fore  "  lug  " 
and  cast  off  its  lashings.  This 
sail,  high  up  above  the  deck 
upon  its  boom,  was  compara- 
tively dry,  and  it  required  less 
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effort  to  hoist  it ;  the  same  was 
true  of  the  main  "  lug  "  also. 

"She  rides  easier  without 
the  'drag'  of  the  tug,"  he 
yelled  to  the  sailor  as  he  re- 
entered  the  wheel-house.  "  We 
must  get  her  off  before  the 
wind,  and  run  for  it.  I'm 
going  to  wait  until  we  are  in 
the  trough  between  two  big 
waves,  and  then  throw  her 
around.  Be  ready  to  help 
me." 

The  sailor  nodded  dumbly. 
Dalton  narrowly  watched  the 
seas  ahead.  Several  times  he 
made  a  motion  as  though  to 
throw  the  wheel  over,  but  each 
time  checked  himself.  Then 
finally,  as  the  Osiris  settled 
down  between  two  huge  waves, 
he  spun  the  wheel  swiftly  over. 
Slowly — too  slowly — the  bows 
of  the  Osiris  came  around. 
She  rose,  broadside  -  on,  upon 
the  crest  of  the  oncoming 
wave.  With  a  flap  like  the 
report  of  a  cannon  her  sails 
filled,  dragging  her  head 
swiftly  to  leeward.  But  the 
movement  came  too  late  to 
save  her.  As  her  bows  fell 
away  before  the  gale  the  wave 
broke  over  her.  It  struck  the 
wheel-house  upon  its  side. 
There  was  a  sound  of  rending, 
cracking  timbers,  and  a  mo- 
ment later  Dalton,  nearly 
unconscious,  stood  alone  upon 
the  deck,  still  grasping  the 
spokes  of  the  wheel,  and  look- 
ing vainly  to  leeward  for  a 
sight  of  his  late  companion. 
Only  his  iron  grip  had  saved 
him  from  a  similar  fate. 

Everything  movable  had 
been  swept  from  the  deck ;  the 
wheel-house  was  gone,  and  the 


iron  wheel  itself  was  badly 
bent  ;  the  cabin  -  hatch  had 
been  torn  off,  and  the  bulwarks 
upon  the  starboard  side  had 
been  completely  carried  away. 

It  took  Dalton  some  little 
time  to  realise  that  the  Osiris 
had  come  around  and  was  run- 
ning before  the  gale.  He  felt 
weak  and  dizzy,  and  a  desire 
to  lie  down  and  sleep  almost 
overcame  him.  After  a  time 
the  stunning  effect  of  his  in- 
jury— a  blow  upon  the  head — 
wore  away,  and  he  was  able  to 
see  things  more  clearly. 

One  thought  was  constantly 
before  him — a  torturing,  har- 
assing thought.  Less  than  an 
hour  before  there  had  been  five 
active,  able-bodied  men  aboard 
the  Osiris,  and  now  he  was  the 
only  survivor.  He  shivered,  but 
not  with  the  cold,  although  his 
clothing  was  frozen  upon  him. 
There  were  Bates  and  Saun- 
ders — they  had  sailed  with  him 
for  years.  And  the  two  extra 
men — these,  too,  he  knew  well. 
The  young  fellow  who  had 
wished  for  wind  and  a  quick 
trip,  so  that  "  his  best  girl 
might  not  have  time  to  forget 
him  " — what  a  merry  young 
fellow  he  was.  And  they  were 
all  gone.  There  was  no  hope 
for  any  of  them :  miles  from 
the  shore,  numbed  by  the  chill- 
ing water,  weighted  down  by 
their  wet  clothes,  they  stood  no 
chance  of  saving  themselves. 
And  his  own  chance  was  little 
better  than  theirs,  although 
his  head  was  still  above  water 
and  the  planks  of  the  old  Osiris 
still  stood  between  himself  and 
death.  The  heavy  seas  would 
soon  batter  her  to  pieces,  old 
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and  weak  as  she  was.  But  he 
would  make  a  fight  for  life,  so 
long  as  her  timbers  held  to- 
gether, for  the  sake  of  Jeanie 
and  his  grandchildren,  if  not 
for  his  own.  And,  if  he  had 
to  die,  he  would  die  fighting. 
With  this  thought,  he  bent 
his  energies  to  the  task  before 
him. 

The  night  wore  on ;  the  gale 
increased  in  force,  and  the 
Osiris  tore  along  before  it, 
safely  guided  by  the  master- 
hand  at  her  helm.  The  wind 
and  the  waves  were  driving 
her  inwith  the  shore,  and  from 
time  to  time  Dalton  eould  see 
lights  which  he  recognised. 
At  ten  o'clock  he  saw  the  red, 
revolving  light  at  Sandy  Point, 
twenty  miles  above  the  Works ; 
at  ten -thirty  he  saw,  close 
aboard,  a  headland  that  he 
knew.  He  did  not  try  to  sheer 
the  Osiris  out  from  it,  for  he 
knew  that  below  it  the  coast 
of  the  lake  trended  away  to  the 
eastward,  and  once  past  it  he 
would  have  plenty  of  sea-room. 
He  passed  so  near  the  headland 
that  he  could  distinctly  hear 
the  roar  of  the  breakers  as 
they  beat  in  impotent  fury 
against  its  rocky  face. 

By  midnight  the  gale  seemed 
to  have  lost  some  of  its  force ; 
the  weather  had  thickened  per- 
ceptibly, the  stars  no  longer 
shone  brightly,  and  it  felt 
warmer  to  the  lone  watcher 
upon  the  storm- swept  deck  of 
the  old  barge. 

"  Snow,"  he  muttered.  "  It 
feels  like  it.  I  wonder  if  I 
can't  make  the  harbour  at  the 
Works.  The  wind  is  fair,  and 
I  must  be  near  it." 


He  lashed  the  wheel  and 
picked  his'  way  forward  over 
the  ice-covered  deck.  Steady- 
ing himself  by  the  bitts,  he 
gazed  long  and  anxiously 
ahead,  looking  for  the  light 
upon  the  end  of  the  break- 
water. He  did  not  know  that 
the  gale  had  blown  the  top  out 
of  the  lantern  early  in  the 
evening,  and  driven  the  light- 
keeper  to  seek  refuge  upon  the 
shore.  Once  he  thought  that 
he  heard  the  sullen  booming  of 
breakers  ahead,  but  could  not 
be  certain,  for  the  gale  still 
roared  and  scuffled  about  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  drown  out 
all  lesser  sounds.  Finally  he 
gave  up  his  effort  to  locate  the 
light,  and  started  aft. 

As  he  reached  out  his  hand 
to  grasp  the  spokes  of  the 
wheel,  there  was  a  grinding, 
crashing  shock,  which  threw 
him  flat  upon  the  deck.  The 
Osiris  had  struck  something, 
but  whether  vessel  or  shore  he 
could  not  tell.  There  was  a 
cracking  and  splintering  of 
heavy  timbers ;  then,  lifted 
upon  the  crest  of  a  great  wave, 
the  Osiris  was  borne  away  from 
the  obstruction. 

Hastily  putting  her  upon  her 
former  course,  dead  before  the 
gale,  Dalton  ran  forward.  The 
starboard  bow  of  the  Osiris  was 
a  complete  wreck,  battered  out 
of  all  resemblance  to  a  bow. 
Across  the  wreckage  lay  a 
huge  piece  of  timber,  which 
Dalton  recognised  as  one  of  the 
top  "  stringers "  upon  the 
"  crib  "  at  the  end  of  the  break- 
water at  the  Works. 

As  he  saw  this  a  dull  feeling 
of  utter  despair  came  over  him. 
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To  be  so  near  to  a  haven  of 
safety  and  not  to  be  able  to 
enter  it !  Surely  the  fates  were 
unkind  to  him  that  night. 

He  tried  the  pump.  The 
test  showed  that  there  was  a 
bad  leak.  There  was  but  one 
thing  to  do — man  the  pump 
and  try  to  keep  it  down,  until 
he  could  beaoh  her,  or  until 
some  passing  vessel  took  him 
off. 

Slowly  and  wearily  he  went 
to  work.  He  worked  at  first 
in  fifteen-minute  stretches  with 
five  -  minute  rests  between. 
Morning  found  him  still  pump- 
ing, but  in  five-minute  stretches 
with  five -minute  rests.  The 
leak  was  not  gaining  upon 
him,  and  the  gale  had  greatly 
abated  in  force,  although  it 
still  blew  stiffly. 

As  soon  as  it  was  light  he 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  where 
he  was,  but  the  weather  was  so 
thick  that  he  could  not  see  the 
length  of  the  Osiris  ahead. 
Then  he  examined  the  damaged 
bow.  Most  of  the  injury  had 
been  done  above  the  waterline, 
but  a  plank  was  battered  and 
crushed  just  at  the  waterline, 
and  this,  he  thought,  caused 
the  leak.  He  looked  carefully, 
and  could  find  nothing  be- 
low it,  but  it  was  bad  enough 
as  it  was ;  there  was  leak 
enough  there  to  sink  her  if  he 
allowed  it  to  get  away  from 
him. 

Then  an  idea  came  to  him. 
The  Osiris  carried  four  tanks — 
two  forward  and  two  aft.  All 
were  filled.  He  would  empty 
the  forward  ones,  and  the 
weight  of  the  vitriol  in  those 
aft  would  lift  the  bow  out  of 


the  water,  so  that  the  leak 
would  be  several  feet  above 
the  new  waterline.  But  first, 
he  would  breakfast ;  he  felt 
weak  and  hungry  and  his  head 
ached  strangely;  the  food 
would  strengthen  him. 

He  went  below.  The  heavy 
seas  had  flooded  the  cabin, 
putting  out  the  fire  and  throw- 
ing things  in  sad  confusion 
about  the  floor.  He  found 
some  bread  and  cold  meat  in 
a  cupboard,  and  a  bottle  of 
whisky  in  his  locker,  and  upon 
these  he  made  his  meal. 

After  the  meal  he  went  for- 
ward again.  He  got  the  fore- 
hatch  off,  after  half  an  hour 
spent  in  chopping  away  the  ice 
around  it.  Getting  down  upon 
the  tanks,  he  unscrewed  the 
domes,  and  inserted  the  siphons 
which  were  used  to  draw  off 
the  acid.  The  hand -pump 
which  started  the  siphons  was 
out  of  order,  and  it  took  him 
so  long  to  fix  it  that  he  had  to 
"knock  off"  twice  and  take  to 
the  pump  in  order  to  keep  the 
leak  from  gaining  upon  him  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  make  the 
Osiris'  case  hopeless.  It  was 
with  a  feeling  of  great  relief 
that  he  got  the  second  siphon 
started,  and  saw  the  stream 
of  yellowish  liquid  running 
from  it. 

Emptying  the  tanks  by 
means  of  the  siphons  was  a 
slow  operation,  but  by  noon  the 
bow  of  the  Osiris  had  risen, 
until  the  leak  was  more  than 
a  foot  above  the  water.  The 
tanks  were  half  empty  by  this 
time,  and  Dalton  made  a  care- 
ful examination  to  determine 
how  far  the  clearance  of  all  the 
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aoid  in  them  would  throw  the 
leak  out  of  water.  He  estimated 
that  it  would  be  at  least  three 
feet,  and  decided  to  let  them 
run. 

And  now  he  would  get  some 
sleep.  The  condition  of  the 
weather  and  of  his  crazy  craft 
both  promised  to  remain  un- 
changed for  some  hours  to 
come.  The  wind  was  now  no 
stronger  than  a  full-sail  breeze, 
the  sea  had  gone  down,  and  the 
waves  were  no  longer  crested 
with  white,  but  rolled  by  in 
long,  black,  oily  undulations; 
the  weather  was  still  thick,  and 
occasionally  a  few  fleecy  flakes 
of  snow  fell. 

He  brought  the  Osiris  round 
until  she  was  "  head  to  wind," 
lashed  the  wheel,  and  went 
below.  He  made  another  meal 
off  the  bread  and  meat,  took 
several  more  drinks  of  the 
whisky,  and  threw  himself  into 
one  of  the  bunks.  But  he 
did  not  sleep  soundly,  his  head 
bothered  him,  and  he  lived  over 
again,  in  dreams,  the  events 
which  had  happened  since  the 
Osiris  left  the  harbour  at  the 
Works.  Once  he  awoke,  fancy- 
ing that  he  heard  the  whistle 
of  a  tug  in  search  of  the  Osiris, 
but  he  decided  that  he  must 
have  been  mistaken  and  fell 
asleep  again.  It  was  after  ten 
o'clock  that  night,  when,  un- 
able to  sleep  any  longer  because 
of  the  pain  in  his  head,  he  arose 
and  went  upon  deck,  to  find 
that  it  was  snowing  heavily, 
and  that  the  Osmswas  shrouded 
in  white  from  bow  to  stern. 

The  night  wore  slowly  away. 
In  the  morning  watch  the 
wind  shifted,  bringing  the 


Osiris  dead  before  it,  and  the 
snow  ceased  falling.  The 
weather  was  still  thick  and 
hazy,  although  a  few  stars 
shone  dimly  forth  and  served 
to  cheer  him  by  their  promise 
of  clear  weather  to  come. 

When  morning  came  his  first 
anxious  glance  was  cast  in  the 
direction  in  which  he  supposed 
the  shore  to  lie.  He  was  near 
it — much  nearer  than  he  had 
expected.  Less  than  half  a 
mile  away  high  bluffs  reared 
their  bulk  before  him.  He  had 
not  been  down  that  way  for 
years,  but  he  fancied  that  he 
recognised  them.  If  his  guess 
were  a  correct  one,  the  Osiris 
was  about  forty  miles  south  of 
the  Works,  and  he  had  but 
to  keep  her  upon  her  present 
course  to  make  harbour  there. 
After  all,  fortune  had  favoured 
him,  he  thought.  He  was  still 
alive,  and  his  vessel  was  still 
afloat  and  in  condition  to 
navigate. 

All  through  the  day  he 
urged  the  Osiris  along  at  as 
rapid  a  pace  as  her  crippled 
condition  would  permit.  He 
ran  close  in  along  the  shore, 
and  as  landmark  after  land- 
mark came  into  view  they 
served  to  confirm  his  first 
guess  as  to  his  location. 

His  head  hurt  him  a  great 
deal.  There  were  times  when 
it  seemed  to  him  that  it  would 
burst,  and  he  feared  that  he 
would  not  have  strength 
enough  to  last  the  voyage  out. 
At  times  ^he  was  delirious,  and 
talked  to  himself  as  he  stood  at 
the  wheel  and  sang  snatches 
of  old  and  long-forgotten  songs 
which  he  had  known  when  a 
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young  man.  He  fancied,  too, 
that  his  wife  —  his  long -lost 
Jeanie — stood  beside  him  with 
her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  he 
talked  to  her,  telling  her  that 
he  was  glad  to  have  her  back 
with  him  once  more,  and  chid- 
ing her  gently  for  her  long 
absence.  He  had  short  inter- 
vals of  lucidity,  in  which  he 
would  mentally  brace  himself 
against  a  recurrence  of  his 
wild  vagaries  and  firmly  fix  his 
mind  upon  getting  the  Osiris 
safely  into  harbour  at  the 
Works,  only  to  relapse  into 
his  former  condition  a  little 
later  on. 

It  was  cloudy  all  day.  Night 
found  him  ten  miles  south  of 
the  Works  and  about  two 
miles  offshore.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  haze,  people  upon 
the  shore  must  have  seen  the 
Osiris  as  she  drifted  along  up 
the  coast;  to  Dalton,  aboard 
her,  the  land  appeared  as  a 
heavy  blur  to  the  eastward. 
Soon  after  dark  the  haze 
thinned  a  little,  and  far  away 
to  the  north-east  Dalton  could 
see  lights :  few  they  were  and 
faint,  but  he  knew  them,  and 
he  set  the  Osiris'  course  by 
them — they  were  the  lights  at 
Undine.  And  now  he  felt  sure 
that  he  would  make  harbour — 
he,  Dalton — the  despised — the 
coward, — and  the  feat  would 
forever  close  the  lips  of  Hal- 
lock.  He  shouted  aloud  in  his 
joy,  then  cursed  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  as  a  fog,  thick  and 
impenetrable,  descended,  shut- 
ting out  the  distant  lights 
from  view  and  enveloping  the 
Osiris  in  its  damp  and  clammy 
folds.  If  he  made  it  at  all,  it 


must  be  blindly;  but  he  had 
the  course,  and  that  would 
bring  him  off  the  town.  Once 
there,  he  must  trust  to  his 
sense  of  hearing  to  guide  him. 

Hours  passed.  The  wind 
had  almost  died  away.  Before 
the  little  of  it  that  was  left  the 
Osiris  drifted  slowly,  her  pro- 
gress scarcely  perceptible.  At 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
Dalton  figured  that  she  must 
be  at  least  five  miles  away 
from  the  Works.  Then  the 
wind  rose  for  a  little  time,  only 
to  fall  again ;  time  after  time 
it  rose  and  fell,  and  through 
all  the  baffling  changes  Dalton 
steadily  urged  the  Osiris  on- 
ward —  nursing  her,  tending 
her  as  a  mother  would  a  child. 
His  intervals  of  lucidity  were 
becoming  more  and  more  in- 
frequent and  of  shorter  dura- 
tion, but  his  fixed  resolve  still 
drove  him  on  and  guided  his 
insane  hand  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  deed  upon  which 
he  had  set  his  heart. 

Just  as  day  was  breaking — 
cold  and  raw  and  cheerless — a 
familiar  sound  smote  upon  his 
weary  ears.  He  listened  in- 
tently, his  faculties  astrain  for 
a  recurrence  of  it.  Faint  and 
far  away  it  came — the  mourn- 
ful peal  of  a  tolling  bell,  sound- 
ing again  and  again  its  note  of 
warning.  It  was  the  bell  upon 
the  breakwater  at  the  Works, 
and  they  were  tolling  it  for 
him.  For  him?  Ridiculous. 
They  did  not  toll  to  warn  the 
dead — and  he  was  dead  to  them 
at  least.  The  sound  came  from 
a  point  nearly  due  east  of  him. 
He  must  be  abreast  of  the 
Works,  and  net  more  than  a 
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mile  from  the  breakwater,  for 
in  a  fog  like  this  the  sound  of 
the  bell  would  not  carry  far. 

With  hands  which  trembled 
with  excitement  and  revived 
hope,  he  threw  the  wheel  over 
until  the  Osiris  headed  to  the 
eastward.  Would  she  never 
close  in  with  the  sound?  He 
prayed  wildly  for  wind — then 
cursed,  as  he  heard  the  soft 
plash  of  the  waters  against 
her  battered  sides.  It  annoyed 
and  irritated  him.  He  would 
sooner  have  heard  the  crash  of 
white -caps,  for  where  white- 
caps  were  there  was  wind. 

Six  o'clock:  there  was  a 
perceptible  lightening  of  the 
vapour  about  him.  The  bell 
still  continued  its  mournful 
tolling;  the  Osiris  was  drift- 
ing nearer,  ever  nearer,  for 
now  the  sound  was  no  longer 
muffled,  but  broke  sharply  upon 
his  ear. 

And  now  something  within 
Dalton  seemed  to  tell  him  that 
he  was  wholly  crazy — a  crazy 
man  in  command  of  a  crazy 
craft.  The  lights  of  the  town — 
the  sound  of  the  bell — had  been 
delusions  of  his  crazy  brain. 
And  the  bell  was  still  tolling 
— tolling — tolling — calling  the 
old  Osiris  and  himself  on  to 
their  doom.  Lights  danced 
before  his  weary  eyes ;  in  his 
ears  was  ever  the  sound  of  a 
dull  murmur,  like  the  roll  of 
the  surf  upon  a  distant  shore. 
Yes,  he  was  crazy — there  could 
be  no  doubt  about  it. 

Suddenly  the  tolling  of  the 
bell  became  louder  still,  and  a 
dark  object  loomed,  black  and 
indistinct,  before  him.  An- 
other delusion,  he  thought 
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bitterly.  But  as  his  vacant 
eye  took  in  the  outlines  of  the 
object,  he  recognised  it.  And 
with  the  recognition  something 
seemed  to  snap  within  his  head, 
and  for  the  moment  he  became 
sane  again. 

The  object  was  the  light- 
house upon  the  breakwater. 
Beside  the  bell-frame  stood  a 
figure  in  oilskins,  manfully 
pulling  upon  the  bell  -  rope, 
intent  upon  its  work.  Both 
lighthouse  and  figure  were  too 
plain  to  be  mistaken ;  the  har- 
bour entrance  was  directly  be- 
fore him. 

Shrouded  in  the  drifting 
vapour,  and  unseen  by  the 
look  -  out,  the  Osiris  drifted 
slowly  through  it  and  into 
the  harbour;  still  unseen,  she 
reached  the  wharf  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  Works,  where  Dalton 
slowly  and  painfully  made  her 
fast  with  a  single  hawser. 
There  was  no  one  there  to 
welcome  him  as  he  strode 
away  up  through  the  yard,  a 
great  bulk  in  the  fog,  which 
staggered  and  lurched  along 
until  at  last  he  reached  the 
office. 

It  was  the  face  of  a  dead 
rather  than  a  living  man  which 
confronted  Hallock  as  he  looked 
up  from  his  desk  at  the  sound 
of  Dalton's  entrance.  The  hair, 
tangled  and  matted  with  blood 
— the  eyes,  sunken  and  blood- 
shot, with  black  circles  beneath 
them — the  lips,  swollen  and 
cracked  and  blue,  from  expos- 
ure to  the  bitter  cold,  —  all 
seemed  to  him  to  belong  to  one 
risen  from  the  dead.  For  a 
fleeting  moment  he  thought 
that  the  recent  trouble  and 
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strain  through  which  he  had 
gone  had  unsettled  his  brain, 
and  that  the  ghastly  figure 
before  him  was  a  creature  of 
his  disordered  imagination. 

"  Dalton,"  he  whispered  at 
last.  It  would  not  have  sur- 
prised him  to  see  the  grim 
figure  before  him  fade  away 
before  his  very  eyes  into  no- 
thingness. 

"Ay,  Dalton,  Mr  Hallock, 
Dalton.  And  no  coward.  I've 
brought  the  old  Osiris  back  to 
you,  and " 

He  faltered  in  his  speech, 
wavered,  unsteadily,  to  and  fro, 
clutched  wildly  at  his  head, 
and  fell  at  full  length  upon 
the  floor. 

Dalton  and  the  old  Osiris  no 
longer  sail  the  lakes.  The  old 
barge  lies  upon  the  sandy 
beach  at  the  inner  end  of  the 
harbour.  And  about  her,  day 


after  day,  an  old  man  potters, 
preparing  her  to  withstand  the 
shocks  and  blows  of  the  next 
*'  Norther "  to  which  she  will 
be  exposed.  He  has  but  little 
time  for  speech,  for  he  is  ever 
too  busy  to  waste  time  in  idle 
words.  It  seems  strange  that 
the  old  Osiris  has  not  long 
ago  been  broken  up,  for  in  her 
frame  is  much  old  iron  and 
copper,  and  corporations  are,  at 
best,  but  soulless  things.  But 
if  curiosity  tempts  you  to  make 
inquiry  concerning  her,  you  will 
be  told  that,  as  long  as  the  old 
man  lives,  she  is  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed. If  you  question  fur- 
ther concerning  the  old  hulk 
and  her  white-haired  guardian, 
you  will  hear  a  tale  of  the 
greatest  storm  that  the  Lakes 
have  ever  known.  And  the 
hero  of  that  tale  will  be 
the  old  man  —  Dalton  of  the 
Osiris. 
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Two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  forestry  was  one  of  the 
most  important  branches  of 
rural  economy  in  England,  and 
had  long  been  engaging  the 
serious  attention  of  Parliament. 
For  over  a  hundred  years  pre- 
viously various  Acts  had  been 
passed  to  try  and  encourage, 
or  even  enforce,  the  growing 
of  oak  on  the  largest  possible 
scale  for  the  maintenance  and 
increase  of  shipbuilding  timber. 
During  Henry  VIII. 's  reign,  in 
1543,  the  Statute  of  Woods 
had  been  passed  on  account  of 
"the  great  decay  of  timber  and 
woods,"  which  ordered  the  en- 
closure and  fencing  of  coppice- 
woods  and  the  storing  of  stand- 
ard trees  as  an  over-wood  to 
grow  into  timber.  Wherever 
there  was  a  sufficient  number, 
"  twelve  standils  or  storers  of 
oak"  were  to  be  left  per  acre 
to  grow  up  into  the  future 
timber  -  trees ;  but  in  default 
thereof,  elm,  ash,  aspen,  or 
beech  were  to  be  selected  and 
kept  to  make  up  the  due  num- 
ber, these  being  the  timber- 
trees  coming  next  in  value 
after  the  oak.  Elm  was  at 
that  time  largely  used  for 
water-conduit  pipes  and  better- 
class  furniture,  and  ash  for 
agricultural  implements  and 
carriages,  while  aspen  was 
(along  with  the  tougher  and 
harder  wood  of  the  small  ser- 
vice-tree and  the  whitebeam) 
one  of  the  best  arrow -woods 
for  the  English  archers,  and 
beech  was  used  both  for  the 
commoner  kinds  of  furniture, 


as  is  still  the  case  in  the 
chair  factories  of  Bucks,  and 
for  domestic  fuel. 

In  spite  of  heavy  penalties, 
this  great  compulsory  Act, 
framed  to  prevent  the  further 
wastage  of  woods,  although 
permitting  the  proper  use  of 
woodland  produce  for  domestic 
and  agricultural  needs,  was 
unable  to  effect  the  object  in 
view.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time  amendments  had  to  be 
made  in  the  Statute  of  Woods, 
and  the  felling  of  oak,  beech, 
or  ash  trees  for  making  char- 
coal for  iron -smelting  had  to 
be  prohibited  within  fourteen 
miles  of  the  sea  or  of  any 
navigable  river.  Careful  de- 
tailed surveys  were  also  made 
in  all  the  royal  forests  lying  to 
the  south  of  the  river  Trent,  in 
order  to  know  what  stock  of 
oak  timber  they  contained  ;  and 
in  some  of  these  forests  the 
"  encoppicements"  or  enclosures 
then  made  were  "set  "  or  sown 
with  acorns,  beech -nuts,  and 
thorns.  Many  of  what  are 
now  the  most  beautiful  parts 
of  the  New  Forest  were  then 
raised  in  this  manner,  such  as 
Ridley  Wood,  Bratley,  Bramble 
Hill,  Malwood,  and  Bignell. 
One  ©f  the  most  celebrated  of 
such  early  artificial  plantations 
consisted  in  a  thirteen  -  acre 
block  of  oak  in  a  corner  of 
Cranbourne  Chase,  in  Windsor 
Forest,  formed  in  or  about 
1588,  as  it  is  said  to  have  been 
due  to  the  great  Lord  Burleigh's 
desire  to  try  and  provide  future 
supplies  of  oak  in  inland  local- 
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ities.  But  similar  ''plantations " 
or  sowings  were  also  ordered 
in  the  New  Forest  and  the 
Forest  of  Dean. 

Although  the  planting  of 
yews  in  churchyards  had  been 
practised  since  before  1307,  as 
seems  clear  from  a  statute  in  the 
time  of  Edward  I.,  yet  planting 
on  any  large  scale  with  live 
plants  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
practised  in  any  of  the  English 
woodlands  until  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  it 
appears  to  have  been  introduced 
mainly  on  account  of  the  acorns, 
beech -mast,  and  other  seeds 
being  devoured  by  field-mice 
and  voles.  To  whom  the  credit 
of  this  great  advance  in  raising 
and  renewing  woodlands  is  due 
cannot  now  be  determined ;  but 
in  any  case  the  first  mention 
of  it  as  a  practical  forest 
measure  seems  to  be  met  with 
in  the  preface  to  the  second 
edition  (in  1615,  the  first  edi- 
tion having  been  in  1613)  of 
Arthur  Standish's  '  New  Direc- 
tions .  .  .  for  the  Increasing  of 
Timber  and  Firewood/  where 
he  says,  regarding  complaints 
of  tree-seeds  having  been  eaten 
by  field-mice  when  sown,  "  the 
remedy  for  such  as  would  raise 
plants  is  by  nurseries,  where 
the  mice  may  be  destroyed  by 
traps." 

Standish's  work  is  merely  a 
thin  pamphlet  of  thirty-four 
pages,  issued  just  five  years 
after  a  new  survey  had  been 
made,  in  1608,  of  all  the  timber 
in  the  royal  forests,  and  orders 
had  been  issued  for  ploughing 
land  and  gathering  and  sowing 
acorns  "by  men's  hands,"  to 
try  and  increase  the  supply  of 
oak  in  the  future.  By  this  time 


the  demand  for  oak  was  grow- 
ing, and  the  supply  of  home- 
grown timber  —  which  alone 
could  be  depended  on — was 
rapidly  falling.  The  decay  of 
timber  was  "universally  com- 
plained of"  within  the  realm, 
and  the  second  edition  of  the 
pamphlet  (1615)  had  the  hon- 
our of  a  prefatory  royal  pro- 
clamation, in  which  King  James 
commanded  "  all  Noblemen, 
Gentlemen,  and  others  our  lov- 
ing Subjects,  to  whom  it  may 
appertaine"  to  willingly  re- 
ceive and  put  in  practice  the 
author's  suggestions. 

At  the  present  moment,  when 
a  Royal  Commission's  Afforest- 
ation Report  has  recently  re- 
commended the  acquisition  (by 
expropriation,  if  necessary)  and 
planting  of  six  million  acres  in 
Scotland,  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lion in  England  and  Wales, 
and  at  least  half  a  million  in 
Ireland,  or  nine  million  acres 
in  all,  at  the  rate  of  150,000 
acres  per  annum  during  the 
next  sixty  years,  and  at  an 
annual  cost  of  two  million 
pounds  sterling,  it  is  of  interest 
to  note  what  seemed  the  pros- 
pect as  regards  future  needs, 
and  what  was  the  very  modest 
recommendation  made  just 
about  three  hundred  yoars  ago. 
Deducting  waste,  Standish 
estimated  that  there  remained 
twenty -five  million  acres  of 
land  in  England,  and  consid- 
ered that  "  if  two  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  acres  be  planted 
and  preserved  according  to  the 
directions  following,  which  is 
but  the  hundredth  part  of  the 
twenty-five  millions,  there  may 
be  as  much  timber  raised  as 
will  maintaine  the  kingdome  for 
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all  uses  for  ever."  And  besides 
that,  large  supplies  of  firewood 
were  to  be  obtainable  from  the 
hedges  enclosing  the  fields. 

But  as  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury advanced  England's  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  shipbuild- 
ing timber  grew  more  and  more 
serious,  for  Charles  I.  sold  and 
granted  large  portions  of  the 
Crown  forests,  and  Cromwell 
greatly  increased  the  Navy. 
When  Charles  II.  ascended  the 
throne  in  1660,  the  scarcity  of 
oak  had  become  so  great  that 
the  newly  -  founded  Koyal 
Society  was  asked  to  suggest  a 
remedy.  The  task  of  submit- 
ting a  report  was  confided  to 
John  Evelyn,  of  Sayes  Court, 
whose  charming  and  classic 
*  Sylva,  or  a  Discourse  of  For- 
est Trees,  and  the  Propagation 
of  Timber,'  read  before  the 
Koyal  Society  on  October  15, 
1662,  and  published  soon  after- 
wards, but  subsequently  ex- 
tended in  four  editions  before 
the  author's  death  on  February 
27,  1706,  gives  us  a  very  good 
idea  of  what  old  English  For- 
estry was,  as  practised  at  that 
time. 

Evelyn's  '  Sylva '  is  one  of 
the  three  great  books  which 
have  been  most  fruitful  in 
stimulating  landowners  to 
plant.  "We  have  it  on  his  own 
authority  that  many  millions 
of  timber-trees  were  planted  in 
England  solely  through  the 
impulse  given  by  this  book 
within  Evelyn's  lifetime;  and 
the  nation  reaped  a  rich  bene- 
fit from  this  planting  during 
our  Continental  war  over  a 
hundred  years  ago,  when  the 
supply  of  oak  for  the  Navy 
almost  entirely  ran  out.  Two 


powerful  *  Quarterly  Review  ' 
articles,  one  in  March  1809, 
having  one  of  Dr  Hunter's 
annotated  editions  for  its 
text,  and  another  in  April 
1818,  on  Evelyn's  'Memoirs/ 
revived  the  influence  of  'Syl- 
va,' and  drew  the  attention 
of  landowners  to  the  advan- 
tages of  growing  timber  in 
those  days  of  fiscal  protection. 
But  the  next  great  book  exert- 
ing a  strong  influence  on  plant- 
ing was  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
'  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,'  when 
the  shrewd  advice  given  by  the 
Laird  o'  Dumbiedykes  proved 
to  be  seed  that  fell  upon  rich 
soil — "  Jock,  when  ye  hae  nae- 
thing  else  to  do,  ye  may  be  aye 
sticking  in  a  tree;  it  will  be 
growing,  Jock,  when  ye're 
sleeping."  Despite  the  scien- 
tific inaccuracy  of  a  half -whim- 
sical, half -serious  statement 
which  treats  as  of  no  account 
the  great  winter  repose  of  the 
trees  of  the  forest,  when  our 
woodlands  are  most  beautiful 
just  before  entering  into  their 
long  hibernal  rest,  and  just 
after  reawakening  from  it,  like 
giants  refreshed  by  sleep,  and 
clothing  themselves  in  their 
new  vernal  foliage,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  these  sug- 
gestive words,  put  as  if  drop- 
ping from  the  mouth  of  the 
dying  laird,  combined  with  the 
more  direct  special  pleading  for 
planting  contained  in  Scott's 
two  great  arboricultural  essays 
published  in  the  *  Quarterly 
Review '  for  October  1827  and 
March  1828,  gave  another  great 
impulse  to  timber-growing  at 
this  more  recent  period.  Many 
of  the  beechwoods  planted  in 
the  Scottish  Highlands  by  the 
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Duke  of  Argyll  and  other  land- 
owners about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  were  then 
becoming  nearly  mature,  and 
to  the  influence  of  the  Great 
Wizard's  pen  was  in  no  small 
measure  due  the  replanting 
and  extending  of  many  of  the 
woods  in  different  parts  of 
Britain,  but  especially  in  Scot- 
land, about  1830. 

The  third  and  last  of  the 
authors  who  powerfully  in- 
fluenced British  arboriculture 
was  Loudon,  whose  comprehen- 
sive '  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum 
Britannioum '  did  all  that  could 
be  done  by  a  single  individual 
to  stimulate  interest  in  trees 
and  planting  about  1840.  But 
by  that  time  British  Forestry 
was  rapidly  becoming,  or  had 
even  already  become,  a  lost  art. 
The  command  of  the  seas  kept 
the  ocean  highways  open  for 
the  import  of  timber  from 
America,  and  teak  from  India 
had  already  been  gradually 
replacing  home-grown  ©ak  for 
shipbuilding,  while  the  rapid 
improvements  then  being  made 
in  both  internal  and  overseas 
communication  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  all  exerted  direct 
influence  in  producing  the 
decay  of  British  Arboriculture. 
This,  however,  did  not  receive 
its  final  death-blow  as  a  great 
branch  of  rural  economy  until 
the  last  of  the  timber  import 
duties  were  abolished  in  1866. 

Owing  to  our  great  paucity 
of  extensive  woodlands  there  is 
among  us  none  of  that  innate 
and  almost  hereditary  know- 
ledge of  trees  and  timber  crops 
which  is  so  marked  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  more  densely 
wooded  portions  of  France  and 


Germany.  Naturally,  our  small 
copses  and  fox -co  verts  have 
less  effect  on  our  daily  lives 
and  thoughts  than  is  the  case 
where  great  stretches  of  wood- 
land are  in  constant  view,  and 
where  the  ring  of  the  axe  and 
the  whir  of  the  sawmill  re- 
sound on  the  outskirts  of  every 
village.  But  despite  our  want 
of  woodlands  there  is  no  coun- 
try where  trees  grow  more 
beautifully  than  in  Britain, 
and  no  country  where  there  is 
a  deeper  and  more  passionate 
love  of  trees,  as  trees,  and  not 
as  crops  of  wood  worth  so-and- 
so-much  per  acre.  And  it  is 
one  of  the  great  charms  of 
Evelyn's  'Sylva'  that  in  his 
description  of  our  woodland, 
hedgerow,  and  park  trees,  he 
writes  about  them  in  a  manner 
that  not  only  shows  he  is  deeply 
interested  in  them  himself,  but 
also  makes  one  share  his  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm.  He 
gossips  about  them.  He  tells 
us  where  they  came  from,  and 
to  what  uses  they  are  put, 
including  some  that  seem  very 
marvellously  incredible  now. 
Poetry,  history,  and  tradition 
enliven  his  pages,  interspersed 
with  shrewd  observations  and 
sagacious  suggestions.  And 
though  economic  conditions 
have  become  vastly  changed 
during  these  last  two  hundred 
years  and  more,  yet  the  spirit 
that  lives  and  breathes  and 
finds  its  utterance  in  '  Sylva ' 
is  undying  among  English 
country  gentlemen,  and  is 
still  found  strongly  influencing 
many  of  our  great  landowners. 
And  it  is  an  influence  that 
cannot  be  indicated  in  any 
mere  enumeration  of  the  num- 
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her  of  trees  planted,  or  of  acres 
enclosed  as  woodlands  either 
for  purposes  of  profit  or  of 
pleasure  as  game-coverts  or  as 
ornamental  plantations.  Per- 
haps larger  now  than  ever 
before  is  the  number  of  those 
who  love  our  old  forests  and 
woodlands  and  the  rugged 
ancient  trees  surviving  in 
parks  and  chases  as  gradually 
decaying  links  with  the  distant 
past ;  and  it  is  to  these  that 
the  present  brief  notes  on  old 
English  Forestry  are  most 
likely  to  prove  of  interest 
during  a  spare  half-hour. 

The  Forestry  of  which  the 
fourth  and  best  edition  of 
Evelyn's  'Sylva'  treats  (that 
of  1706,  of  wkich  a  reprint  has 
recently  appeared  as  an  Edition 
de  luxe)  is,  of  course,  the  old 
national  system  of  British  ar- 
boriculture imposed  upon  land- 
owners by  the  Statute  of 
Woods  (1543)  and  subsequent 
statutes  down  to  the  time  of 
Queen  Anne.  It  was  thus 
that  copses  with  standards, 
preferably  of  oak,  became  the 
great  national  form  of  forestry 
in  England,  specially  designed 
to  favour  the  production  of 
strong  branches  forming  nat- 
ural crooks  and  knee  -  pieces, 
such  as  were  specially  valuable 
for  shipbuilding.  This  old 
national  form  of  arboriculture, 
dating  from  before  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  sur- 
vived down  into  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  its  traces 
still  exist  in  a  sort  of  hered- 
itary tendency  to  over  -  thin 
thick  close-growing  plantations 
in  order  to  give  a  fairly  large 
individual  growing  space,  that 
tends  to  make  them  run  more 


into  branches  than  is  desir- 
able for  the  production  of  long, 
straight,  clean,  easily  sawn 
stems  free  from  knots  and 
blemishes.  Thus,  speaking  of 
the  oak,  Evelyn  says  that 
"for  timber-trees,  I  would  have 
none  nearer  than  forty  feet 
where  they  stand  closest ;  es- 
pecially of  the  spreading  kind," 
— that  is,  the  pedunculate  oak. 
But  they  must  have  been 
habitually  grown  somewhat 
closer  than  that,  because  it 
was  estimated  officially  in  the 
eighteenth  century  that  it  took 
2200  full-grown  trees,  or  the 
matured  crop  of  44  acres  of 
woodland,  to  furnish  timber 
for  one  74-gun  ship;  and  this 
gives  fifty  trees  an  acre, 
standing  nearly  thirty  feet 
apart. 

In  a  very  interesting  chapter 
on  coppices  Evelyn  gives  a 
good  description  of  the  typi- 
cal old  English  method  of 
managing  this,  the  chief  form 
of  woodland: — 

"Though  it  be  almost  impossible 
for  us,"  he  says,  "  to  prescribe  at 
what  age  it  were  best  husbandry 
to  fell  coppices  (as  we  at  least  call 
best  husbandry),  that  is,  for  most 
and  greatest  gain,  since  the  markets, 
and  the  kinds  of  wood,  and  emergent 
uses  do  so  much  govern,  yet  .  .  . 
those  of  twenty  years  standing  are 
better,  and  far  advance  the  price, 
especially  if  oak,  and  ash,  and  ches- 
nut  be  the  chief  furniture ;  and 
be  sure  you  lose  nothing  by  this 
patience ;  since,  all  accidents  con- 
sidered, the  profit  arising  from  cop- 
pices so  managed  (be  the  ground 
almost  never  so  poor)  shall  equal, 
if  not  exceed,  what  is  usually  made 
by  the  plough  or  grazing." 

Both  the  overwood  and  the 
underwood  were  felled  as  close 
to  the  ground  as  possible,  while 
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"  the  cutting  slanting,  smooth  four  years  old  twelve  standards 
and  close  is  of  great  import-  of  oak  or  other  timber  were  to 
ance  " ;  and  even  then  plashing  be  left  standing  till  they  were  at 
or  layering  was  well  under-  least  ten  inches  square  at  three 
stood  and  practised,  for  "  in  feet  above  the  ground ;  and  in 
thin  coppices  'tis  profitable  coppices  cut  below .  that  age, 
to  lay  some  boughs  athwart,  "  twelve  great  oaks "  or  other 
which  will  be  rooted  to  ad-  trees  had  to  be  left  for  twenty 
vantage  against  next  fall."  years  longer,  and  to  be  en- 
He  thoroughly  understood  the  closed  for  seven  years.  In 
value  of  regularity  and  con-  practice,  however,  the  custom 
tinuity  in  the  fall,  so  as  to  was  "  to  spare  as  many  likely 
give  what  the  modern  scien-  trees  for  timber,  as  with  dis- 
tific  forester  calls  a  sustained  cretion  you  can " ;  and  the 
regular  annual  yield ;  and  he  largest  number  was  generally 
very  truly  remarked  that  to  be  found  near  the  edges 

..Tr        .                   ,.  .,  ,       ...  of    the    copses    "where    their 
"  If  coppices  were  so  divided,  as  that  ,  ,  „       ,  , 
every   year   there    might   be   some  branches    may    freely    spread, 
felled,    it    were    a    continual    and  and    have    air,    without    drip- 
a  present  profit.     Seventeen  years'  ping    and    annoying    the    sub- 
growth  affords  a  tolerable  fell ;  sup-  nascent  crop,  nor  should  they  be 
posing    the    coppice    of    seventeen  t,       j       i_  •  i_                   i           i 
^arsf  one    acre^  might    be    felled  shread,  which  commonly  makes 
yearly  for  ever ;    and  so  more   ac-  them    ^  grow^     knotty     —  the 
cording  to  proportion ;   but  though  shredding  being  what   is  now 
the    seldom    fall    yields    the    more  termed  lopping  or  poUarding. 
timber,  yet  the  frequent  makes  the           Af  fV,Qf  £™^  ±1^  ^v/Uv,     JLl 
underwood  the  thicker."                             At  ™*  time  ™  underwood 

was    either    cut    between    the 

As  a  rule,  the  fall  was   then  middle  of  September  and  the 

made   at  ten  or  twelve  years  end  of  November,  or  at  latest, 

on    shallow    ground,    and    at  from  January  till  the  middle 

fourteen  years  on  deeper  soil,  or    end    of    March,    and    then 

Evelyn  describes,  too,   in   a  cleared    and  fenced    so   "that 

way  that   gives   a   good    idea  the   young   and   the   seedlings 

of    the    actual    practice,    how  may  suffer  the  least  interrup- 

the   timber  -  trees   were   stored  tion :   And  if   the  winter  pre- 

to    form    the    overwood.      As  vious  to  your  felling  coppices 

regards   the   number   of    trees  yen  preserve  them  well  from 

to   be  left   per   acre,   he    says  cattle,  it  will  recompence  your 

that  care."  Nowadays,  however,   it 

is  rabbits  that  do  by  far  the 

"the  statutes  are  our  general  guides,  greatest  damage  in  the  under- 

frdina^  t^hicVU  ^  W?°f8'  ™d  <**«  d"™g  hard 

furnish  three  or  four  firsts,  that  is  Wlntl7    weather    gnaw    away 

bests,  fourteen  seconds,  twelve  thirds,  the  young  last-spring's  shoots 

eight    wavers,    &c.,    according    to  almost    as   oompletelv   and    as 

;SS  crirco^T alt  srViSnlT had -IT 

succeed  one  another."  cut  Wltn  a  billhook  or  a  sickle. 

Good,  sound,  practical   advice 

In  coppices  felled  at  twenty-  is  given  about  the  selection  of 
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young  stores  or  heirs  forming 
the  youngest  class  of  the  over- 
wood,  and  the  treatment  of 
the  wavers  or  next  youngest 
class  of  standards. 

"  When  you  espy  a  cluster  of  plants 
growing  as  it  were  all  in  a  bunch,  it 
shall  suffice  that  you  preserve  the 
fairest  sapling,  cutting  all  the  rest 
away.  And  if  it  chance  to  be  a 
chesnut,  service,  or  like  profitable 
tree,  clear  it  from  the  droppings  and 
encumbrances  of  other  trees,  that  it 
may  thrive  the  better.  Then,  as  you 
pass  along,  prune  and  trim  up  all  the 
young  wavers,  covering  such  roots 
as  lie  bare  and  exposed  with  fresh 
mould.  There  are  some  who  direct 
the  lopping  of  young  oaks  at  a  com- 
petent distance  from  the  stem,  and 
that  while  the  wounds  are  healing 
this  would  advantage  the  under- 
wood ;  but  I  cannot  say  it  would  be 
without  prejudice  to  the  timber." 

This  is  very  true,  and  very 
well  put. 

The  copses  over  sixteen  years 
old  were  then  regularly  grazed 
in  summer  after  the  period  of 
enclosure  prescribed  by  the 
statutes  was  ended. 

"Your  elder  underwoods  may  be 
grazed  about  July :  But  for  a  general 
rule,  newly-weaned  calves  are  the 
least  noxious  to  newly-cut  spring- 
woods  (i.e.,  coppices),  where  there  is 
an  abundance  of  grass  ;  and  some 
say,  colts  of  a  year  old  ;  but  then  the 
calves  must  be  driven  out  at  May  at 
farthest,  tho'  the  colts  be  per- 
mitted to  stay  a  while  longer:  But 
of  this,  every  man's  experience  will 
direct  him  ;  and  surely,  the  later  you 
admit  beasts  to  graze,  the  better," 

— as  is,  of  course,  quite  true. 

Most  of  the  larger  wood 
xin  the  coppices  was  cut  in- 
fexx  billets,  the  "statutable 
billec "  being  a  yard  long,  and 
seven  and  a  half  inches  in 
girth,  while  the  boughs  and  the 
lop  and  top  from  the  trees, 


used  for  charcoal  -  making, 
was  stacked  in  cords  usually 
four  yards  long  and  varying 
locally  from  three  to  four  feet 
in  height  and  breadth.  The 
smaller  branchlets  and  debris 
were  cut  into  faggots,  which 
"ought  to  be  a  full  yard  in 
length,  and  two  feet  in  circum- 
ference, made  round  and  not 
flat ;  for  so  they  contain  less 
fuel,  though  equal  in  the  bulk 
appearing." 

After  his  lucid  description  of 
old  English  coppices  at  the 
time  when  British  forestry  was 
probably  far  more  advanced 
and  intensive  than  in  most 
parts  of  France  and  Germany, 
our  author  concludes  that  in- 
teresting chapter  by  making  a 
quaint  suggestion  to  which  he 
evidently  attached  consider- 
able importance. 

"In  the  meantime  it  were  to  be 
wished  that  some  approved  experi- 
ments were  sedulously  tried  (with 
the  advice  of  skilful  and  ingenious 
physicians)  for  the  making  of  beer 
without  hops  ;  as  possibly  with  the 
white  marrabium  (a  plant  of  singular 
virtue)  or  with  dried  heath -tops 
(viz.,  that  sort  which  bears  no  ber- 
ries), or  the  like,  far  more  wholesome 
and  less  bitter  than  either  tamarisk, 
carduus,  or  broom,  which  divers  have 
essayed ;  it  might  prove  a  means  to 
save  a  world  of  fuel,  and  in  divers 
places  young  timber  and  coppice- 
wood  which  is  yearly  spent  for  poles, 
especially  in  countries  where  wood  is 
very  precious.  Note  that  the  wood- 
land measure  by  statute  is  computed 
after  eighteen  feet  the  perch." 

Evelyn  was  strongly  in  fav- 
our of  pruning, — "  in  truth,  it 
is  in  the  discreet  performance 
of  this  work  that  the  improve- 
ment of  our  timber  and  woods 
does  as  much  consist  as  in  any- 
thing whatsoever.  A  skilful 
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planter  should  therefore  be 
early  at  this  work."  But  he 
knew  well  that  there  were 
narrow  limits  to  the  pruning 
of  live  branches  from  timber  or 
park  or  avenue  trees,  and  con- 
demned the  then  recent  trim- 
ming of  the  walk  of  elms  at 
St  James's  Park, — 

"Especially  since,  I  fear,  the 
remedy  comes  too  late  to  save  their 
decay  (could  it  have  been  avoided), 
if  the  amputations  of  such  over- 
grown parts  as  have  been  cut  off 
should  not  rather  accelerate  it  by 
exposing  their  large  and  many 
wounds  to  the  injuries  of  the 
weather,  which  will  indanger  the 
rotting  of  them,  beyond  all  that  can 
be  applied  by  tar  or  otherwise  to 
protect  them." 

Heavy  lopping  of  trees  in 
the  wood  he  denounces  as 
"covetous  barbarity  and  un- 
skilful handling."  But  that 
this  was  then  a  prevalent  cus- 
tom seems  deduoible  from  the 
indignant  protest  he  made 
against  the  malpractice. 

"  For  'tis  a  misery  to  see  how  our 
fairest  trees  are  defaced  and  mangled 
by  unskilful  woodmen  and  mis- 
chievous borderers,  who  go  always 
around  with  short  hand-bills,  hack- 
ing and  chopping  off  all  that  comes 
in  their  way  ;  by  which  our  trees 
are  made  full  of  knots,  stubs,  boils, 
cankers,  and  deformed  bunches,  to 
their  utter  destruction.  Good  hus- 
bands should  be  ashamed  of  it ; 
though  I  would  have  no  woodman 
pretend  to  be  without  all  his  neces- 
sary furniture  when  he  goes  about 
his  work;  which  I  (once  for  all) 
reckon  to  be  the  hand-bill,  hatchet, 
hook,  handsaw,  an  excellent  prun- 
ing -  knife,  broad  chisel  and  mallet, 
all  made  of  the  best  steel  and  kept 
sharp.  ...  The  knife  is  for  twigs 
and  spray,  the  chisel  for  larger  armes 
and  such  amputations  as  the  axe  and 
bill  cannot  well  operate  upon." 

The  best  time  for  pruning 
was  held  to  be  "for  old  trees 


earlier,  for  young  later,  as  a 
little  after  the  change  in  Janu- 
ary or  February,  some  say  in 
December,  the  wind  in  a  gentle 
quarter."  But  the  pruning 
was  to  be  both  seasonable  and 
reasonable. 

"As  much  to  be  reprehended  are 
those  who  either  begin  this  work  at  un- 
seasonable times,  or  so  maim  the  poor 
branches  that  either  out  of  laziness 
or  want  of  skill  they  leave  most  of 
them  stubs,  and  instead  of  cutting 
the  arms  and  branches  close  to  the 
bole,  hack  them  off  a  foot  or  two 
from  the  body  of  the  tree,  by  which 
means  they  become  hollow  and  rotten 
and  are  as  so  many  conduits  to  receive 
the  rain  and  the  weather,  which  con- 
veys the  wet  to  the  very  matrix  and 
heart,  deforming  the  whole  tree  with 
many  ugly  botches,  which  shorten  its 
life  and  utterly  mars  the  timber." 

Perhaps  the  modern  scientific 
forester  can  derive  even  more 
enjoyment  from  the  pages  of 
*  Sylva '  than  he  who  reads  it 
merely  as  a  quaint  old  classic, 
charmingly  written  in  an  old- 
fashioned  and  highly  ornate 
style.  It  is  full  of  the  inevit- 
able errors  due  to  want  of 
precise  scientific  knowledge  in 
those  early  days,  but  it  abounds 
in  shrewd  observations  and 
common-sense  deductions  and 
recommendations.  And  what 
will  perhaps  strike  the  forester 
of  to-day  most  forcibly  is  the 
sound  empirical  knowledge  ac- 
quired even  at  that  early  date 
by  observation  of  results,  and 
often  made  use  of  by  being 
put  into  practice  in  most  of 
the  everyday  operations  in  the 
woodlands.  Thus,  in  writing 
of  the  "  seminary  "  or  nursery, 
and  of  transplanting,  Evelyn 
made  a  wise  recommendation, 
that  seems  afterwards  to  have 
gone  quite  out  of  sight  before 
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forestry  became  a  lost  art  in 
Britain,  that  one  should  exercise 

"great  caution  in  planting,  to  pre- 
serve the  roots,  and  especially  the 
earth  adhering  to  the  smallest  fibrils, 
which  should  by  no  means  be  shaken 
off,  as  most  of  our  gardeners  do  to 
trim  and  quicken  them  as  they  pre- 
tend, .  .  .  not  at  all  considering  that 
these  tender  hairs  are  the  very 
mouths  and  vehicles  which  suck  in 
the  nutriment  and  transfuse  it  into 
all  parts  of  the  tree." 

And  so  also  with  regard  to  the 
improvement  in  the  growth  of 
oaks  —  "in  copses  where  they 
stand  warm  and  so  thickened 
with  the  underwood  .  .  .  they 
prove  in  time  to  be  goodly 
trees."  This  is  just  the  modern 
Continental  system  of  growing 
the  best  class  of  oak  timber, 
by  means  of  having  the  tree- 
crowns  sufficiently  exposed  to 
light  and  air,  and  the  ground 
well  covered  by  some  shade- 
enduring,  soil -protecting  kind 
of  underwood,  or  by  a  plentiful 
admixture  of  beech. 

The  interest  and  the  practical 
value  of  the  best  of  the  custom- 
ary practices  in  old  English 
forestry  are  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  marred  by  the  fact  that 
John  Evelyn's  classic  work  con- 
tains much  quaint  alchemistic 
and  medicinal  information  that 
seems  very  wonderful  and  even 
ridiculous  now.  Such  passages 
serve  to  indicate  very  strongly 
the  curious  state  of  scientific 
opinion  and  the  boundless 
credulity  existing  even  among 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society 
over  two  hundred  years  ago. 
In  speaking  of  the  oak,  he  tells 
"  of  a  certain  water  somewhere 
in  Hungary,  which  transmitted 
the  leaves  of  this  tree  into 
brass,  and  iron  into  copper " ; 
and  after  stating  the  quite 


probable  fact  that  "the  coals 
of  oak  beaten  and  mingled 
with  honey  cure  the  car- 
buncle," gravely  credits  the 
current  report — 

"  that  the  very  shade  of  this  tree  is  so 
wholesome,  that  the  sleeping  or  lying 
under  it  becomes  a  present  remedy  to 
paralyticks,  and  recovers  those  whom 
the  mistaken  malign  influence  of  the 
walnut-tree  has  smitten." 

And  he  quotes  the  authority  of 

"one  Paulus,  a  Physician  of  Denmark, 
that  an  handful  or  two  of  small  oak 
buttons,  mingled  with  oats,  given  to 
horses  which  are  black  of  colour,  will 
in  few  days  eating  alter  it  to  a  fine 
dapple-grey,  which  he  attributes  to 
the  vitriol  abounding  in  this  tree." 

Many  of  the  young  saplings 
and  the  wavers  that  were 
stored  in  the  English  copse- 
woods  in  Evelyn's  time  are 
still  standing  as  great,  old, 
rugged-limbed  trees  of  a  pictur- 
esque beauty  worth  far,  far 
more  than  any  market-value 
they  could  ever  have  possessed. 
There  may  be,  and  in  fact  there 
most  undoubtedly  is,  much  to 
be  said  for  the  growing,  on  the 
most  extensive  scale  that  may 
be  practicable,  of  timber-trees 
as  crops  of  wood,  and  not  merely 
for  ornamental  purposes;  but 
the  great,  branching,  crooked 
oak  trees  that  still  adorn  many 
of  our  English  copses  are  a 
priceless  heritage  to  the  rural 
districts  in  which  they  flourish, 
and  a  joy  to  the  casual  visitor 
from  other  parts ;  and  they  form 
the  main  link  between  the  lost 
art  of  old  English  Arboriculture 
and  the  new  modern  Forestry 
that  is  trying  to  struggle  into 
an  existence,  and  hoping  for 
reasonable  encouragement  and 
assistance  from  the  State. 

J.  NiSBET. 
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A  PRIVATE  BATTLE. 


BY  PERCY  MACHELL,  C.M.G. 


AFTER  passing  the  ten  hap- 
piest years  of  my  life  in  the 
Egyptian  Army,  the  last  four 
of  which  had  been  spent  in 
command  of  the  12th  Sudanese 
Battalion,  which  I  had  helped, 
as  second  in  command,  to  raise 
in  1888,  I  was  recalled  "at  the 
end  of  1895  to  duty  with 
the  British  Army,  and  sadly 
said  good-bye  to  my  beloved 
Blacks. 

On  arriving  at  Cairo  from 
the  frontier,  I  was  told  by 
Lord  Kitchener,  then  Sir 
Herbert  Kitchener,  the  Sirdar, 
that  the  Inspector-Generalship 
of  the  Coastguard  Department 
was  about  to  became  vacant, 
and  that  he  was  authorised  to 
ask  me  if  I  would  be  prepared 
to  accept  this  post.  I  asked 
for  time,  and  a  bad  time  it 
was.  I  was  intensely  keen 
about  the  Army,  which  I  had 
never  dreamed  of  leaving,  but 
the  prospect  of  a  company  in  a 
regiment  at  home,  after  com- 
manding as  fine  a  battalion  as 
any  one  could  wish  to  see,  was 
not  attractive. 

From  all  I  could  gather,  the 
long -hoped -for  advance  upon 
the  Sudan,  which  had  given 
such  a  point  to  our  labours 
ever  since  the  death  of  General 
Gordon  and  the  evacuation  of 
Dongola,  appeared  to  be  quite 
remote.  Lord  Kitchener  could 
not  help  me  to  decide.  "  There 
is  the  appointment,"  he  said. 
"I  am  desired  to  offer  it  to 
you  or  to  one  other  man,  and  I 


give  you  the  refusal.  You  will 
have  a  show  of  your  own,  and 
will  be  allowed  to  count  your 
ten  years'  service  in  the  Egyp- 
tian Army  towards  an  Egyp- 
tian pension.  If,  however, 
you  decide  to  return  to  your 
British  regiment,  I  will  get 
you  back  as  soon  as  you 
have  qualified  by  being  a  year 
away." 

"When  will  the  advance 
take  place?" 

"I  have  no  idea;  it  is  im- 
possible to  say." 

I  was  at  the  parting  of  the 
ways.  If  I  refused  this  excel- 
lent offer,  I  went  back  to  gar- 
rison life  at  home, — the  advance 
might  never  come  off,  and  my 
heart  sank  at  the  prospect  of 
a  station  in  Ireland  on  narrow 
means.  If  I  accepted,  I  should 
have  to  retire  from  the  Army 
within  a  few  months.  For 
several  days  I  thought  and 
thought,  until  finally,  with 
much  misgiving,  I  decided  to 
accept. 

The  Deputy  Inspector-Gen- 
eral, to  whose  post  I  was  first 
gazetted,  had  died  suddenly, 
and  the  Inspector-General  was 
about  to  retire  on  account  of 
health,  so  I  was  completely 
absorbed  in  my  new  life,  and 
not  unhappy,  when  one  night, 
in  the  early  spring  of  1896,  at 
a  ball  at  Kasr  El  Nil,  the 
rumour  ran  that  orders  had 
suddenly  been  received  for  an 
advance  upon  the  dervish 
positions  at  Akasha  and 
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Firket,  and  perhaps  as  far 
as  Dongola. 

I  had  not  yet  retired  from 
the  British  Army,  and  I  at 
once  volunteered.  But,  the 
Ministry  not  unnaturally  re- 
fusing to  let  me  go,  I  said  I 
would  resign  my  civil  appoint- 
ment and  return  to  the  Army. 

The  answer  to  this  was  that, 
if  I  insisted  upon  resigning,  I 
should  not  be  allowed  to  join 
the  expedition,  and  must  return 
to  England. 

So  my  soldiering  was  over; 
I  sent  in  my  papers,  and  en- 
deavoured to  forget.  1896  saw 
Dongola  reoocupied,  and  1897 
was  devoted  to  the  railway 
and  to  preparations  for  the 
final  advance. 

In  April  1898  Mahmud  was 
defeated  at  the  battle  of  the 
Atbara,  and  the  summer  had 
to  be  got  through  before  the 
Sirdar  could  devote  his  atten- 
tion to  the  Khalifa  and  Khar- 
tum. 

An  invitation  at  this  junct- 
ure from  my  old  friend  Captain 
M'Murdo,  formerly  A.D.C.  to 
Lord  Kitchener,  and  now  Di- 
rector of  the  Repression  of 
Slavery  Department,  to  accom- 
pany him  on  a  journey  to 
Kassala,  where  a  number  of 
his  agents  were  stationed,  was 
joyfully  received.  After  eigh- 
teen months'  civil  work  nothing 
could  be  more  attractive  than 
the  prospect  of  a  return  for 
a  time  to  the  old  life  with 
all  its  delightful  uncertainties, 
and,  with  three  months'  leave 
and  the  Sirdar's  permission,  I 
was  off. 

Leaving  Suez  on  the  2nd 
May  in  the  steam  -  cruiser 
Abbas,  of  my  department,  we 


called  at  Kosseir  and  Roweya, 
arriving  at  Suakin  six  days 
later. 

A  week  was  spent  here,  and 
then,  sending  our  camel  escort 
overland,  we  proceeded  to 
Trinkitat,  and  thence  to  El 
Teb,  where  we  found  our  camels 
awaiting  us. 

We  arrived  at  Tokar  on  the 
16th  May,  and  it  was  interest- 
ing to  myself  to  revisit  this 
desolate  place  where,  six  years 
earlier;  in  the  palmy  days  of 
Osman  Digna,  I  had  spent 
twelve  busy  months  as  Gover- 
nor and  Commandant.  Osman 
Digna  used  to  keep  us  moving 
then,  but  now  this  part  of  the 
country  was  clear,  and  the  gar- 
rison consisted  of  a  few  com- 
panies of  infantry  under  a 
native  officer. 

Leaving  Tokar  next  day, 
marching  S.S.E.,  between  the 
Khor  Baraka  and  the  Bed  Sea, 
we  travelled  for  one  long  day 
over  the  familiar  flat  Tokar 
plain,  until  we  came  upon  a 
beautiful  upland  district  teem- 
ing with  gazelle,  ariel,  and 
bustard,  where  I  had  never 
previously  been  able  to  pene- 
trate. Magnificent  pasturage 
on  all  sides,  and  sheep,  goats, 
and  cattle  in  great  abundance. 
Next  day  we  made  a  steep 
ascent  and  traversed  a  diffi- 
cult "akaba,"  the  Gudmat  Pass, 
from  which  we  had  a  splendid 
view  of  the  country  we  had  left 
behind  before  we  dropped  down 
the  other  side  on  to  a  barren 
rocky  waste.  Two  days  after 
leaving  Gudmat,  we  came 
across  the  tracks  of  some 
"  oryx "  (Leucoryx)  which  we 
followed,  and  one  of  these  fine 
antelope  was  secured  early 
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next  morning.  We  saw  five 
more  later,  but  failed  to  get  a 
shot. 

Ariel,  gazelle,  and  guinea- 
fowl  here  were  plentiful,  and 
our  larder  was  well  supplied 
each  day.  Khor  Anseba,  with 
its  thickly  wooded  banks,  was 
crossed  some  thirty-five  miles 
west  of  its  junction  with  the 
Baraka,  and  here  the  amount 
of  bird-life  was  truly  marvel- 
lous. Partridges,  sand-grouse, 
doves,  kingfishers,  green  parrots, 
rose-breasted  shrike,  and  hosts 
of  others  we  had  never  seen 
before,  made  a  veritable  orni- 
thologist's paradise. 

We  were  now  in  Italian  ter- 
ritory, but  the  lack  of  popula- 
tion afforded  no  opportunity  of 
availing  ourselves  of  a  quaintly 
worded  Arabic  permit  M'Murdo 
had  obtained  from  the  Ital- 
ian Minister  at  Cairo.  This  in- 
troduced to  "  The  illustrious 
Emirs  and  virtuous  and  gener- 
ous sheikhs  the  British  Officer, 
illustrious  Captain  M'Murdo, 
accompanied  by  a  number  of 
Emirs,  suite  and  ghafirs."  The 
document  desired  them  to 
"show  us  kindness  and  atten- 
tion," assuring  them  that 
"  whatever  was  done  would  be 
far  from  being  in  proportion  to 
our  rank." 

After  leaving  the  Anseba  the 
country  varied  considerably. 
Sometimes  we  toiled  through 
rocky  passes,  and  again  we 
travelled  over  rich  pasture- 
land,  along  the  dry  beds  of 
streams  and  through  dense 
thickets  which  sheltered  the 
timid  Kudu  throughout  the 
day.  Two  of  these  were  ac- 
counted for,  and  it  was  sad 
to  leave  and  to  have  to  push 


on  just  as  we  began  to  locate 
them  and  learn  something  of 
their  ways. 

On  the  5th  June  we  crossed 
the  Khor  Baraka,  five  miles 
south  of  its  junction  with  the 
Hambul,  and  spent  part  of  the 
night  in  a  pit  overlooking  a 
water-hole,  in  the  hope  of  get- 
ting a  shot  at  a  lion,  which  was 
reported  to  be  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Next  day  we  saw  more 
Kudu,  and,  passing  under  the 
Gadein  Mountains,  we  camped 
at  Sabderat  Wells,  an  Italian 
outpost  eighteen  miles  from 
Kassala.  Kassala  was  sighted 
early  next  morning,  and  we 
arrived  about  9  A.M. 

We  stayed  here  for  ten  days, 
and  the  time  passed  all  too  fast 
among  our  old  friends,  both 
English  and  Sudanese.  I 
made  the  acquaintance  at  Kas- 
sala of  Sid  AH  El  Morghani, 
still  quite  a  boy,  but  already 
displaying  great  natural  dig- 
nity, and  revered  by  all  as 
the  representative  of  a  family 
directly  descended  from  the 
Prophet. 

It  was  Sid  All's  father,  the 
great  Sid  Hassan  El  Morghani, 
who  was  so  specially  respected 
on  account  of  the  accepted  be- 
lief in  his  ability  to  penetrate 
the  mysteries  of  the  future. 
In  1892,  when  I  was  at  Tokar, 
some  of  his  prophecies  had  been 
related  to  me.  Fifteen  years 
before  that  he  had  preached 
that  evil  days  were  in  store  for 
the  Sudan.  "El  marah  illi 
towlid,"  he  warned  them,  "ma 
takhodhash."  (Take  not  to 
thyself  a  wife  who  will  bear 
thee  children),  "for  a  crisis  is 
looming  over  the  future  of  the 
Sudan,  when  those  who  stand 
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by  the  Government  must  fly, 
and  they  will  be  lucky  if  they 
escape  with  their  lives." 

The  flame  of  insurrection 
would  not  first  appear  in  the 
Sudan,  but  the  fire  would  be 
kindled  in  Egypt,  after  which 
the  whole  Sudan  would  rise, 
and  the  people  would  not  be 
appeased  until  the  land  had 
been  deluged  in  blood  and  en- 
tire tribes  had  disappeared. 

The  work  of  reconquest  and 
re-establishment  of  order  would 
fall  upon  the  Ingliz,  who, 
after  suppressing  the  revolt  in 
Egypt  and  gradually  having 
arranged  the  affairs  of  that 
country,  would  rule  the  Turk 
and  the  Sudanese  together. 
The  idea  of  the  Turk  being 
ruled  by  any  one  was  received 
with  special  incredulity,  and, 
on  his  being  pressed  to  explain 
who  these  mighty  Ingliz  were, 
he  said  they  were  a  people 
from  the  North,  tall  of  stature, 
and  white. 

The  English  would  place  the 
Sudan  on  a  footing  it  had 
never  known  before,  and  he 
used  to  say  that  the  land  at 
Kassala,  between  El  Khatmia 
and  Gebel  Um  Karam,  would 
ultimately  be  sold  at  a  guinea 
a  pace. 

The  final  struggle  for  the 
supremacy  in  the  Sudan  would 
take  place  on  the  great  plain 
of  Kerreri,  to  the  north  of  Om- 
durman;  and,  pointing  to  the 
desert  outside  Kassala,  which 
was  covered  with  large  white 
stones,  he  said,  "After  this 
battle  has  been  fought  the 
plain  of  El  Kerreri  will  be 
strewn  with  human  skulls  as 
thickly  as  this  is  now  covered 
with  stones." 


It  will  not  yet  have  been  for- 
gotten that  the  great  fight  of 
the  2nd  September  1898  came 
off  exactly  where  the  Morghani 
had  predicted,  and  a  special 
correspondent  actually  de- 
scribed the  field  as  being 
"white  with  *  jibbah  '  -  clad 
corpses,  like  a  meadow  dotted 
with  snow-drifts." 

I  had  obtained  permission 
from  the  Sirdar  to  go  to  Kas- 
sala, but  to  return  by  the  way 
we  had  come  would  have  been 
dull.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
prospect  of  pushing  across  to 
the  Nile,  through  a  country  in 
which  no  white  man  had  set 
his  foot  for  at  least  sixteen 
years,  was  singularly  attrac- 
tive. 

All  correspondence  with  the 
river  proceeded  vid  Suakin  and 
the  Red  Sea,  Suez,  and  Cairo, 
and  direct  communication  was 
supposed  to  be  impossible ;  but 
the  Commandant,  who  had 
formerly  served  with  me  as 
second  in  command  in  the  12th 
Sudanese,  being  good  enough 
to  doubt  whether  his  jurisdic- 
tion extended  to  people  like 
ourselves,  we  decided  to  take 
the  risk  and  strike  across  by 
the  Atbara  to  the  Nile. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  19th 
of  June,  escorted  by  the  cele- 
brated Sheikh  Omar  Abu  Sinn 
of  the  Shukhriya,  Abd  El 
Kader  Pasha  of  the  Halenga, 
my  old  henchman,  Ahmed 
Awad  of  the  Gadein,  Mahomed 
Bey  Musa,  "  Sheikh  of  Sheikhs  " 
of  the  Hadendowa,  Mustapha 
Hamed,  and  others,  we  started 
from  Kassala,  twelve  of  us  in 
all,  including  servants,  en  route 
for  the  Atbara,  which  we 
struck  at  8.45  A.M.  on  the 
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21st.  The  Sheikhs  only  ac- 
companied us  for  the  first 
march,  and  we  arrived  at  Goz 
Eegeb  the  following  day,  with- 
out incident  and  with  not 
much  sport.  Only  four  sand- 
grouse,  one  goose,  and  a  sight 
of  some  wild  donkeys,  since 
leaving  Kassala. 

On  the  24th  we  marched  at 
4  A.M.,  and  halted  to  bivouac 
at  Mishreb,  thirty  miles  south 
of  Adarama  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Atbara,  at  9  A.M. 

Some  very  fresh  tracks  of 
Arabs  coming  to  and  returning 
from  the  river  were  observed, 
and  we  supposed  that  they 
were  those  of  Hadendowas 
and  Bisharin  who  were  per- 
haps beginning  to  resume  their 
usual  avocations. 

About  noon,  feeling  restless, 
I  borrowed  M'Murdo's  Lee- 
Metford  sporting  repeating- 
rifle,  which  I  was  anxious  to 
try,  and  started  out  for  a 
couple  of  hours  with  my  or- 
derly, Shawish  Nimr  Ali  of  the 
Coastguard,  to  see  if  I  could 
pick  up  an  ariel. 

At  about  1.20  P.M.,  after 
working  east,  and  then  making 
a  cast  towards  the  river  with- 
out seeing  any  game,  we  came 
out  upon  the  bank  at  a  point 
about  one  mile  north  of  our 
camp. 

We  stood  for  a  moment  fac- 
ing the  stream,  when  suddenly 
I  heard  the  snapping  of  twigs 
close  by,  and,  looking  round,  I 
saw  a  number  of  men  with 
rifles  advancing  rapidly  to- 
wards us  through  the  trees. 

The  growth  at  this  spot  had 
evidently  been  very  thick,  but 
the  brushwood  had  all  been 
burned,  and  nothing  remained 


but  a  dense  overgrowth,  which 
effectively  kept  out  the  light 
from  an  underlying  network  of 
charred  trunks  and  branches. 

In  among  these  obstacles  the 
riflemen  came  leaping  along, 
holding  their  weapons  in  front 
of  them,  and  not  uttering  a 
sound. 

I  immediately  supposed,  see- 
ing that  they  had  no  coloured 
patches  on  their  "jibbas,"  that 
they  were  a  party  of  our 
"  friendlies "  (Banda)  from 
Adarama. 

My  orderly,  however,  who 
had  been  a  dervish  himself, 
shouted,  "  These  are  not  Banda, 
but  dervishes ;  let  us  get  off 
the  top."  And,  as  he  spoke, 
they  all  fired  point  -  blank  at 
us,  at  a  distance  of  from  ten 
to  twenty  yards.  With  a  single 
jump  to  our  rear  we  found  our- 
selves on  a  ledge  of  the  river- 
bank  which  served  as  a  parapet, 
and,  with  only  our  heads  and 
shoulders  exposed,  our  rifles 
being  luckily  already  loaded, 
and  my  magazine  filled,  we 
opened  fire. 

I  took  a  steady  aim  at  the 
leading  dervish,  who  fell  not 
ten  yards  away,  and  was  at 
once  dragged  off  by  his  com- 
rades. As  he  collapsed  another 
became  prominent,  and  was 
similarly  dealt  with ;  likewise 
a  third,  and  then  a  fourth, 
each  falling  forward  and 
being  carried  to  the  rear  by 
his  friends. 

I  was  busy  for  a  few  seconds 
taking  each  of  my  assailants 
in  turn,  and  the  smoke  of  their 
fusilade  made  it  difficult  for 
me  to  see  more  than  the  man 
who  became  for  the  moment 
number  one.  Shawish  Nimr, 
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however,  on  my  right  was 
working  his  regulation  Martini- 
Metford  carbine  with  perhaps 
more  moral  effect  than  any- 
thing else,  when  a  huge  Sud- 
anese, who  was  evidently  the 
leader,  crept  round  to  his  right, 
and  finding  myself,  after  shoot- 
ing my  fourth  man,  compar- 
atively neglected,  I  turned  to 
give  him  my  fifth  round.  I 
took  a  steady  aim  at  about 
seven  yards,  but  missed  fire. 
The  magazine  had  accidentally 
become  cut  off.  The  Shawish, 
however,  plied  his  carbine 
vigorously,  and  I  got  a  cart- 
ridge into  the  chamber  and 
was  able  to  look  up  just  as 
the  tall  black  leader  fell  dead 
almost  on  the  top  of  us,  and — 
the  remainder  turned  and  fled. 
We  jumped  back  on  to  the 
bank,  and,  after  hurling  in- 
sults at  our  retreating  foe,  we 
started  to  run  back  to  camp, 
scarcely  able  to  credit  our 
escape. 

There  had  been  about  thirty 
riflemen,  as  far  as  we  could 
judge — tall,  finely -built  Bag- 
garas  and  blacks,  all  wearing 
the  usual  dervish  dress,  but 
without  the  coloured  patches. 

The  whole  affair  had  scarcely 
occupied  a  minute.  Seeing  us 
to  be  only  two  men,  they  made 
straight  for  us,  evidently  an- 
ticipating no  trouble.  But, 
having  fortunately  escaped 
their  first  volley,  we  were  pro- 
tected by  the  river-bank,  and 
at  the  same  time  had  every 
opportunity  of  taking  a  per- 
fectly steady  aim.  Their  at- 
tempt to  encircle  us  was  de- 
feated by  our  having  our  backs 
on  the  river.  Bullets  flew  all 
round  as  they  discharged  their 
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muskets  in  our  faces,  but  we 
were  absolutely  untouched. 

The  Shawish,  who  was  some- 
what excited,  had  simply  fired 
off  his  carbine  as  fast  as  he 
could,  and,  until  he  killed 
their  Emir  dead,  his  fire  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  effect- 
ive. The  dervish  powder  makes 
a  terrible  amount  of  smoke, 
and,  after  their  first  volley, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  light 
or  breeze  inside  the  burned 
forest,  everything  was  so  much 
obscured  that  we  could  only 
see  plainly  the  men  who  pushed 
to  the  very  front,  the  rest  of 
them  showing  up  indistinctly 
in  the  smoke  as  they  leaped 
about  among  the  branches,  and 
fired  at  us  some  ten  yards  away. 

On  reaching  our  bivouac  we 
told  our  story,  and  camels  were 
at  once  brought  in  and  pre- 
parations made  for  pursuit. 
They  had  heard  our  shots,  but 
not  those  of  the  dervishes,  and 
had  not  the  smallest  idea  of 
what  had  been  going  on.  If 
only  M'Murdo  had  been  with 
me  instead  of  my  excellent 
Shawish,  the  dervishes  would 
indeed  have  received  a  shock. 

As  soon  as  we  got  away  we 
proceeded  on  foot  to  the  spot 
where  we  had  been  attacked, 
leaving  the  camels  outside  in 
the  open.  There  was  blood 
upon  the  ground  and  traces  of 
several  bodies  having  been 
dragged.  Following  up  the 
retreating  tracks,  which  were 
found  to  be  those  of  twenty- 
four  sound  men,  we  soon 
came  to  a  place  where  they 
had  hastily  buried  one  of  their 
number,  and,  under  a  thin 
covering  of  sand,  we  found  the 
body  of  the  big  black  Baggara, 
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the  last  to  fall,  shot  through  the 
head  from  front  to  rear.  We 
buried  him  deoently,  but  the 
jungle  was  now  so  thick  that  we 
could  not  pursue  our  search  for 
the  remainder,  so,  joining  our 
camels  outside,  we  pushed  along 
parallel  to  the  river  towards  a 
spot  where  our  guide  assured 
us  they  would  probably  cross. 
On  arriving  here — the  name  of 
the  place  was  Obir — at  about 
4.30  P.M.,  we  left  the  servants 
and  a  soldier  with  the  camels 
behind  a  ridge,  and  ran  on  with 
the  remainder  towards  the 
river.  Here  we  were  just  too 
late,  however,  to  complete  our 
victory  by  demanding  the  sur- 
render of  our  late  assailants, 
and  great  was  our  disappoint- 
ment when  we  saw  some  of 
them  climbing  up  the  opposite 
bank,  800  yards  away,  and  four 
men  ferrying  themselves  over 
on  some  logs. 

The  remainder,  who  had 
already  crossed,  were  waiting 
in  the  bushes,  and  in  reply 
to  our  invitations  to  come 
back  and  surrender,  opened  fire 
upon  us. 

In  reply  to  this,  M'Murdo 
dropped  one  of  the  hindmost 
fugitives  as  he  was  in  the  act 
of  firing,  and  we  thought  one 
other  fell  as  he  ran  up  the 
bank,  but  it  was  too  far  for 
very  accurate  shooting,  and 
finally  they  all  got  under 
cover,  and  the  battle  was  at 
an  end. 

As  they  absolutely  refused 
to  come  to  us — we  were  now 
eight  strong  in  the  fighting 
line,  besides  the  cook  and  the 
servants  and  one  soldier  with 
the  camels, — and  as  we  had  no 
means  of  going  to  them,  we 


finally  left  them  and  resumed 
our  journey. 

Two  days  later  we  met  Sheikh 
Abd  El  Azim  with  80  camel- 
men  proceeding  with  orders 
to  clear  both  banks  of  the 
Atbara  as  far  as  Goz  Kegeb. 
We  explained  what  had  hap- 
pened, and,  on  his  return,  he 
brought  in  27  men  out  of  a 
total  of  about  80,  who  had 
stayed  about  Ogir  after  the 
battle  of  the  Atbara.  The 
remainder  escaped,  but  the 
prisoners  said  that,  when  our 
tents  were  seen  on  the  opposite 
bank,  a  party  of  30  men  was 
sent  to  kill  us  while  we  slept 
and  capture  our  camels,  which 
were  urgently  required  to  en- 
able them  to  cross  the  waterless 
desert  which  lay  between  them 
and  Khartum.  They  said  they 
suddenly  came  upon  two  men, 
an  Englishman  and  a  Sudanese, 
whom  they  took  to  be  an  out- 
post, and  who  shot  so  many  of 
their  party  that,  when  their 
leader  fell,  they  decided  to 
withdraw.  He  was  dead,  so 
they  stopped,  as  soon  as  they 
dared,  to  bury  him,  and,  leaving 
the  others, — some  said  four  and 
some  said  five, — who  were  all 
shot  in  the  body,  concealed  in 
the  bushes,  they  got  away  as 
fast  as  they  could  to  their  im- 
provised ferry. 

I  was  using  a  *303  Martini- 
Metford  sporting  carbine,  with 
ordinary  solid  service  bullets, 
and,  in  order  to  make  certain 
of  getting  a  man  with  every 
shot,  which  was  my  only 
possible  chance  of  escape,  I 
was  careful  to  give  each  his 
bullet  fair  in  the  body,  so 
that,  as  he  collapsed  and  was 
drawn  to  the  rear,  I  was  able 
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to  deal  as  promptly  with  the 
next. 

Four  days  later,  early  in  the 
morning  we  rode  over  the  site 
of  the  battle  of  the  Atbara,  and 
the  same  afternoon  we  reached 
the  Nile  at  Dakhila,  now  the 
site  of  the  Atbara  bridge.  Our 
unexpected  arrival  with  ten 
men,  including  cook  and  serv- 
ants, out  of  the  unknown,  was 
the  source  of  much  amusement 
and  surprise. 

What  I  really  wanted  was 
to  stay  and  see  the  impend- 
ing fight  at  Omdurman,  but 
it  was  not  expected  that  this 
would  take  place  for  another 
two  months,  and,  for  various 
reasons,  it  was  impossible  for 
us  to  wait  till  then. 

So  after  availing  ourselves 
of  an  invitation  to  accompany 
the  Commandant  on  a  four 
days'  trip  on  board  a  gunboat, 
the  Zafi,  to  Metemma,  Shendy, 
Kab  El  Habashi,  where  Lord 
Charles  Beresford  fought  his 
action  in  1884,  and  as  far  as 
Shabluka,  where  the  sniping  of 
the  dervish  riflemen  made  it 
desirable  that  we  should  go  no 
farther,  we  turned  northwards 
in  a  gunboat  as  far  as  railhead 
— the  railway  was  laid  into 
Dakhila  the  day  we  left, — and 
then  we  made  our  way  to  Berber. 
Here  we  stayed  five  days  until 


the  Sirdar  arrived,  after  which 
we  left  in  his  comfortable  travel- 
ling carriage  for  Abu  Hamed 
and  Wady  Haifa. 

Continually  I  had  marched 
on  foot  and  on  camels  across  the 
"  waterless  sea,"  as  this  desert 
is  known  among  the  Arabs, 
always  hoping  for  the  day 
when  I  should  go  forward  in 
earnest  with  the  men  whose 
preparation  had  been  my  con- 
stant care  for  so  many 
years. 

The  monotony  of  our  frontier 
life  had  been  relieved  from 
time  to  time  by  raids,  and 
personally  I  was  never  dull, 
but  it  was  a  curious  fate  that 
after  two  years  spent  upon  the 
Gordon  Relief  Expedition  and 
the  Ginnes-Kosheh  operations 
with  my  British  regiment,  and 
ten  years'  service  subsequently 
in  the  Egyptian  Army,  I  should 
now  have  to  turn  my  back 
upon  the  grand  finale  and  re- 
turn to  read  about  it  in  the 
press.  But  "  Destiny,"  the 
Arabs  say,  "strikes  out  of  the 
darkness  like  a  blind  camel," 
and,  in  my  disappointment,  I 
could  not  help  feeling  some 
small  measure  of  consolation 
in  the  reflection  that,  at  any 
rate,  my  private  battle  of  the 
28th  June  had  been  worth  the 
journey. 
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A    PRIMITIVE    DRAMA. 


A  BENAISSANCE. 


PEOFESSOE  STTJMBELDOEF'S 
disooveries  would  have  ranked 
beside  Darwin's,  if  he  had  not 
been  eaten  by  the  descendants 
of  the  Primitives.  He  himself 
was  the  supreme  instance  of 
his  theory  that  evolution  is 
never  steadily  progressive,  but 
that  it  moves  in  cycles,  first 
upwards  to  a  point  of  hyper- 
civilisation,  then  downwards 
through  physical  and  intel- 
lectual decay,  shedding  its 
healthy  functions  one  by  one 
until  nothing  is  left  but  a  kind 
of  fertilising  mould,  out  of 
which  spring  more  primitive 
and  vigorous  forms  of  life — just 
as  autumn  leaves  fertilise  the 
seed-germs  of  a  new  year.  The 
Professor's  brains  were  thrown 
into  the  aboriginal  pot,  and  his 
manuscript  was  employed  to 
light  the  fire  which  cooked 
them.  The  episode  was  rather 
a  cynical  vindication  of  his 
theories.  But  Stumbeldorf 
lived  for  truth  only. 

Of  Stumbeldorf 's  work  noth- 
ing remains  to  modern  science 
but  what  has  filtered  through 
a  vague  unscientific  mind  like 
mine. 

The  script  points  to  a  civilisa- 
tion more  advanced  than  that 
of  the  aboriginals  of  the  present 
day.  Yet  it  was  Simian — there 
is  no  doubt  of  that.  The  rock- 
friezes  and  the  references  to  the 
tail  and  the  slighting  comments 
about  the  Primitives  who  lived 


in  trees  are  collective  proof 
enough.  The  frequent  allusions 
to  the  Renaissance  puzzled  the 
Doctor  at  first.  It  seemed  that 
the  most  extraordinary  advance 
in  civilisation  had  taken  place 
in  a  single  generation,  and  that 
the  elders,  whose  philosophy 
might  have  been  indited  by 
Miss  Marie  Corelli,  remembered 
a  time  when  they  ate  raw  food 
and  had  hardly  discovered  the 
use  of  fire,  when  the  head 
priest  himself  only  knew  a 
hundred  and  thirty  nouns  and 
fifteen  verbs.  The  Professor 
at  first  believed  that  he  had 
chanced  upon  a  record  of  phen- 
omenal longevity.  How  other- 
wise could  he  explain  the  suit 
for  damages  brought  by  Slug 
against  Ug,  the  author  of  an 
abstruse  work  on  Monism,  for 
laying  a  rock  on  his  tail  while 
he  was  sleeping  "in  the  days 
of  the  cave -dwelling  "  ? 

The  simple  hieroglyphics 
of  the  Primitives  had  offered 
Stumbeldorf  no  difficulty  from 
the  beginning,  and  after  a  few 
months  of  research  he  was  able 
by  a  happy  chance  to  discover 
a  clue  to  the  Oultaie  text  in 
which  the  Unt,  or  the  sacred 
scriptures  of  the  Intellectuals, 
was  written.  It  appears  that 
the  Primitive  character  was 
used  by  the  Intellectuals  for 
many  years  after  the  Renais- 
sance. 

Had   Stumbeldorf    lived    he 
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would  have  initiated  me  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  Oultaie 
and  the  Unt.  All  that  I  know 
and  can  hand  on  was  communi- 
cated in  a  single  night.  Before 
another  day  had  closed  he  was 
destined  to  the  stew  of  the 
Huri  Huri  Hua  Huans,  whose 
ancestors  destroyed  Flinden 
and  the  Intellectuals,  and  I 
was  flying  precipitately  to  the 
coast. 

The  Doctor  stumbled  on  the 
clue  to  the  Oultaie  text  in  the 
edict  pillars  of  Sopwis,  on  which 
the  Laws  and  Penalties  were 
inscribed  in  double  lines  in  the 
old  and  reformed  characters. 
When  he  had  mastered  it  he 
applied  himself  to  the  Unt.  He 
discovered  that  the  Renaissance 
had  been  immediate.  The  first 
book  of  the  Oultaie  scriptures 
told  how  Out  swam  over  to  the 
Island  of  Yinn  and  came  back 
enlightened  after  eating  of  the 
nut.  He  grew  in  power^  and 
wisdom,  and  little  by  little  he 
revealed  the  secret  to  his  clan, 
until  all  became  initiate,  and 
the  new  cult  grew  up.  In  the 
first  generation  these  Intel- 
lectuals had  established  schools 
and  law  courts,  but  they  jeal- 
ously preserved  their  knowledge 
for  their  own  sept. 

Afraid  lest  the  Primitives 
should  discover  the  secret  of 
wisdom,  they  deforested  the 
Island  of  Yinn,  but  first  they 
carried  over  a  few  seedlings  to 
the  mainland.  Around  these 
they  built  a  wall,  and  around 
this  wall  a  second  and  a  third. 
And  in  the  inner  enclosure  they 
built  the  temple  of  Out  within 
the  sacred  grove.  The  shrine 
was  not  visible  from  the  peri- 
meter, beyond  which  no  Primi- 


tive might  approach.  The  un- 
initiated prostrated  themselves 
upon  the  fosse,  beating  their 
heads  upon  the  ground,  and 
cried  aloud  to  the  gods  within. 

And  if  the  shadow  of  an 
Intellectual  fell  upon  them  from 
the  wall  they  counted  them- 
selves blessed.  For  it  was 
known  that  the  gods  descended 
into  the  precincts  and  took  part 
in  the  rites.  And  on  still  nights 
they  could  hear  the  call  for  the 
holy  dew  which  refreshed  the 
grove  at  all  seasons.  And  they 
were  aware  that  if  any  power 
of  evil  could  draw  one  of  them 
into  the  enclosure  and  instil 
into  him  the  thirst  of  madness, 
a  blight  would  fall  upon  him 
and  his  race  for  ever. 

But  all  this  reverence  and 
awe  was  not  the  growth  of  a 
day.  The  Primitives  were  sub- 
dued with  miracles,  swift  heal- 
ing, and  retribution,  and  sundry 
executions.  Stumbeldorf  could 
read  this  everywhere.  The 
supreme  penalty  was  inscribed 
on  all  the  caves :  "  He  shall 
hang  by  his  tail  from  a  tree 
until  he  dies."  And  there  were 
pictures  of  it  on  the  rock-friezes. 
The  hands  and  feet  of  the 
victims  were  cut  off  lest  they 
should  untie  the  tail  by  which 
they  swung, — or  it  may  have 
been,  as  Stumbeldorf  suggested, 
lest  they  should  escape  if  they 
fell  to  earth.  The  Stiff-tails 
of  Faltu  were  secured  with  a 
rattan  wisp,  and  they  are  rep- 
resented as  swinging  thus  in 
all  the  friezes. 

There  was  malice  in  this 
tail-hanging.  It  meant  more 
than  the  mere  prolonging  of 
the  agony, — it  was  symbolical. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  the 
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Intellectuals  were  very  sen- 
sitive about  their  tails.  The 
instinct  amounted  almost  to 
rage  that  they  and  the  Prim- 
itives should  possess  this  ap- 
pendage in  common.  Physical 
evolution  among  them  was  of 
course  much  slower  than  intel- 
lectual. The  face  was  quickly 
transformed.  The  limbs  grew 
rounder,  softer,  less  hairy.  But 
the  tail  was  always  there  with 
its  cynical  curl  to  remind  them 
of  the  family  claims  of  the 
Primitives.  By  standing  erect 
and  avoiding  trees  they  dimin- 
ished the  growth  somewhat. 
Then  in  the  third  generation 
it  was  clipped  at  birth,  and  a 
loin-cloth  hid  the  stump. 

In  his  scrutiny  of  the  ar- 
chives Stumbeldorf  found  but 
one  capital  charge  laid  against 
an  Intellectual.  It  was  when 
Prut,  the  haughtiest  of  the 
tribe,  slew  Sidd,  the  most 
irascible,  and  was  acquitted  on 
the  plea  of  provocation.  It 
appeared  that  Prut  had  carried 
off  a  portionable  lady  of  the 
island  on  whom  Sidd  also  had 
cast  his  eye.  Prut  had  been 
boasting  of  his  strength  and 
his  skill,  and  his  courage  and 
his  lineage  —  one  of  his  an- 
cestors had  been  the  third  to 
eat  of  the  nut — when  he  turned 
to  Sidd  with  the  jibe  :  "  Others 
are  less  fortunate  in  the  lists 
of  love." 

Sidd  paled  with  "the  in- 
sane vindiotiveness."  Thus  the 
poetic  chronicler : — 

"As  a  violent  weak  man 
will  pull  a  stronger  over  a 
precipice  and  perish  with  him 
in  his  rage,  Sidd  uttered  the 
taunt  which  muddied  himself 
and  Prut  and  every  Intel- 


lectual with  the  same  mire — 
disgrace  ineluctable." 

He  touched  the  braggart  on 
the  stump — 

"  Our  grandams  in  the  fourth 
remove  did  not  win  their  bride- 
grooms thus,"  he  said. 

Prut  slew  him  with  a 
blow. 

Stumbeldorf  did  not  perceive 
the  edge  of  the  insult  until 
he  chanced  on  a  passage  in 
"Darkness,"  the  Pre- Renais- 
sance chapter  of  the  Tint  which 
described  the  marriage  customs 
of  the  Primitives.  Here  he 
read  how  the  maids  of  the 
colony  used  to  gather  on  a 
certain  night  of  the  year  and 
pursue  the  unmarried  males 
with  lighted  brands.  These 
they  applied,  if  they  could 
catch  the  victim  of  their  choice, 
to  that  part  of  the  body  "  which 
is  now  wrapped  in  cloth."  If 
the  young  man  cried  out  in 
pain  "  Ahyee !  Ahyee  !  "  he  was 
the  maiden's  until  she  had 
borne  him  two  young  to  the 
tribe.  If  he  endured  the  pang 
without  giving  voice  he  might 
take  her  or  reject  her  as  he 
pleased.  But  the  maiden  who 
caught  the  object  of  her  hopes 
by  the  tail  was  disgraced. 
Even  among  the  Primitives 
such  eagerness  was  accounted 
"  guala  " — bad  form.  The  sole- 
cism was  not  forgotten,  and 
the  offspring,  if  there  was  any, 
was  branded.  No  doubt  an 
ancestress  of  Prut  must  have 
been  mixed  up  in  some  dis- 
graceful adventure. 

I  have  recorded  the  incident 
of  Prut  to  show  how  fiery  and 
quick  and  jealous  of  their 
honour  these  early  Intellectuals 
were.  The  Oultaie  grew  in 
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vigour  and  spirit  for  many 
generations,  and  reached  a 
tolerably  advanced  stage  of 
civilisation.  Their  poetry  and 
chronicles  indicate  a  strain  of 
nobility  which,  as  Stumbeldorf 
said,  might  have  been  an  echo 
of  the  Icelandic  Sagas.  But 
decadence,  when  once  it  set  in, 
spread  very  quickly.  The  de- 


cline of  the  Intellectuals  was 
as  sudden  as  their  rise.  At 
the  time  of  the  great  catas- 
trophe all  sparks  of  patriotism 
seem  to  have  been  extinguished, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Mom- 
Yinnis,  among  whom  the  flame 
was  nourished  to  the  end. 
Flinden  and  Ooria  were  of 
this  stock. 


II. 


THE  M6M-YINNIS. 


I  do  not  know  how  many 
generations  intervened  be- 
tween Prut  and  Out-Flinden, 
who  made  the  last  stand  for 
the  Oultaie.  Stumbeldorf  was 
full  of  his  story  that  night, 
and  I  carried  away  little  else. 
He  had  found  Flinden's  actual 
despatches  and  the  debates  in 
the  Council  chamber  on  the 
Faltu  expedition.  Where  rec- 
ords cease  I  must  tell  the  story 
in  my  own  way  as  he  and  I 
pieced  it  together.  Stumbel- 
dorf called  up  an  epic  figure. 
He  made  the  forests  echo  with 
his  horn  and  the  caves  with  his 
tread.  He  measured  greatness 
by  his  stature.  "It  might 
have  been  your  Chinese  Gor- 
don," he  said.  "  When  Flinden 
swore  by  his  ancestors  the 
Small  Cave  chattered  like 
sparrows  at  a  hawk's  shadow." 

Stumbeldorf  was  describing 
the  Faltu  debate,  how  Pu  had 
spoken  for  three  hours  against 
the  Expedition — saying  that  it 
was  begotten  of  immoral  pride, 
and  doomed  to  end  in  bank- 
ruptcy and  disaster.  The  half- 
loyals  had  seceded  to  the  Left. 

"  See  them  slink  over,"  Flin- 


den said.  "I  would  not  perish 
with  them." 

"There  is  no  peril  from 
Faltu,"  Pet  repeated,  "if  we 
leave  it  alone." 

The  honour  of  the  Yinnis 
was  associated  with  too  many 
disagreeable  obligations  in  the 
past.  It  generally  meant  some 
kind  of  labour  or  spending. 

"Will  you  not  avenge 
Leet  ?  " 

"She  should  not  have  crossed 
the  border." 

"The  law  has  always  been 
twenty  lives  for  one,  and  ten 
for  a  hurt.  Give  me  the  com- 
mand. Give  me  only  two  hun- 
dred Trings  and  three  squad- 
rons of  the  Arboreal  Scouts. 
I'll  nail  the  heads  to  the 
Chamber  in  a  week.  But  we 
must  strike  now,  or  the  whole 
island  will  be  up." 

"  The  Law  of  the  Boundary 
is  explicit,"  said  P£t. 

"  You  seek  too  much  honour," 
said  Pu. 

"Too  many  honours," 
amended  Puk. 

"What  is  one  more  or 
less  ?  "  Flinden  pointed  to  the 
crimson  -  stained  slabs  above 
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the  cornice  on  three  sides  of 
the  chamber. 

"Abandon  Faltu,"  said  Pu's 
Ape.  "  The  revenue  is  not 
worth  a  bag  of  nuts." 

It  was  then  that  Flinden 
swore  by  the  crimson  wood- 
pecker and  the  fire  that  is  in  a 
Yinni.  The  Left  cowered  and 
shrank.  He  had  not  uttered 
the  oath  since  the  day  of 
humiliation. 

"Read  what  this  son  of  Gru 
has  spoken,"  he  thundered. 
"Hear  the  treasonable  words 
of  the  demagogue  of  the  Apes." 
The  Transcriber  of  the  Unt 
read  falteringly : — 

"Why  should  these  men  who 
are  developed  at  the  top  of  the 
head  at  the  expense  of  their 
lirnbs  lord  it  over  us  ?  Affect- 
ing to  despise  all  other  phys- 
ical development  by  which  men 
excel  in  contests  with  muscle 
and  sinew,  they  delight  in 
those  contests  for  which  they 
are  physically  adapted,  cun- 
ningly advantaging  themselves 
by  persuading  us  to  pay  def- 
erence to  that  part  of  the 
frame  in  respect  to  which  they 
excel." 

"The  old  monkey  cry, 
' Heads  or  Hands.'" 

"Where  is  he  now?" 

"He  has  fled  to  Faltu,  and 
is  agitating  there." 

There  was  a  buzz  and  chat- 
ter among  the  Small  Cave. 
They  all  spoke  at  once  in 
shrills  and  squeaks  and  trebles. 
Flinden  listened  contemptu- 
ously. "Like  small  fowl  in 
the  thatch,"  he  said.  The 
young  Grove  behind  him  spoke 
in  deeper  tones,  lungs  sound 
and  throat  clear  and  sure  from 
the  sea  and  the  mountain.  But 


their  light  talk  distressed  him. 
The  man  had  been  a  Tring, 
and  if  Yavo  was  to  stand  he 
must  die  in  the  old  way  as  Gru 
died.  But  how  was  he  to  make 
them  see  it. 

"Amazing  long  speech  for  a 
Primitive ! " 

"They  are  full  of  jaw  now. 
Can't  you  just  smell  the  Poli- 
tical Missionary  ?  " 

"That  was  rather  good 
though,  about  the  legs  and  the 
top  of  the  head.  Look  at  Pu 
and  Puk." 

Flinden  could  not  forbear  a 
smile  as  Pu  rose,  all  brow  and 
belly,  the  slant  above  repeated 
underneath,  no  waist  to  speak 
of,  legs  unequal  to  their  burden, 
and  a  hairlessness  of  which,  as 
an  aesthete,  he  was  proud." 

"This  is  a  matter  for  a 
peaceful  mission,"  he  ventured 
oilily. 

"Send  out  Puk,"  Squint 
suggested,  "with  a  hundred 
bowmen  to  persuade  Faltu  we 
mean  well." 

Pu  waived  aside  the  inter- 
ruption. "There  is  no  occasion 
to  recapitulate  my  arguments 
against  the  Expedition,"  he 
continued.  "The  House  will, 
I  think,  agree  with  me  that 
the  project  is  visionary,  un re- 
munerative, and  unsound,  not 
to  say  vindictive  and  immoral. 
Also  in  view  of  the  proposed 
reduction  in  the  Army " 

Here  Squint  popped  up  again 
on  the  Eight. 

"  I  do  not  understand  the 
honourable  gentleman's  pro- 
posal," he  said.  "Who  will 
reduce  the  Army,  Pu  or  the 
Primitives?" 

Laughter  in  the  Opposi- 
tion. 
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Flinden  winced  at  the  levity 
in  his  camp.  "They  don't 
understand  what  this  means," 
he  said. 

When  the  House  divided  the 
vote  for  the  Expedition  was 
rejected  by  270  to  65. 

As  Flinden  left  the  Chamber 
Puk  was  on  his  legs  again. 

"  With  regard  to  the  leak  in 
the  sluice  on  the  west  glacis," 
he  was  saying,  "  there  is  no 
provision  in  the  Budget,  but 
in  view  of  the  proposed  reduc- 
tion in  the  Arms  and  Defence 
grant  I  would  suggest " 

Flinden  groaned  for  his 
country. 

I  ought  to  explain  how  things 
came  to  such  a  pass  with  the 
Intellectuals.  It  appears  that 
when  they  had  built  Yavo 
they  did  no  more  work  with 
their  hands.  As  years  went 
on  they  became  physically 
weak  and  degenerate.  Their 
crania  developed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  limbs.  In  the 
meantime  the  other  clans  who 
still  held  intercourse  with  them, 
as  their  services  were  neces- 
sary, began  to  evolve  very 
quickly  though  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, just  as  domestic  animals 
gather  intelligence  through 
contact  with  human  beings. 
The  disparity  seemed  to  Stum- 
beldorf  as  great  as  that  between 
the  modern  Londoner  and  the 
negro  of  Dahomey.  But  while 
the  Oultaie  became  more  and 
more  unwarlike  the  Primitives 
preserved  their  strength,  and 
at  the  same  time  they  came  to 
possess  knowledge.  The  super- 
stitious awe  in  which  they  held 
the  higher  race  was  gradually 
weakened.  There  was,  how- 


ever, one  sect  among  the 
Oultaie  who  kept  their  vigour. 
These  were  the  Mom- Yinnis, 
who  swam  over  to  the  island 
every  year  and  out  down  and 
burnt  the  brushwood.  They 
were  responsible,  too,  for  the 
segregation  of  the  Mom  on  the 
mainland,  and  they  had  to 
scour  the  forest  from  time  to 
time  and  destroy  any  escaped 
seedling  before  it  bore  fruit. 
The  precaution  helped  to  ex- 
plain the  origin  of  the  bird- 
banning  which  puzzled  Stum- 
beldorf  at  first.  The  Oultaie 
hated  the  stork ;  the  parrot 
was  anathema.  All  manner  of 
fowl  were  driven  from  Yavo 
with  cries  and  drum-beatings. 
Only  the  crimson-headed  wood- 
pecker was  admitted.  They 
were  fed  by  the  shrine  daily, 
and  came  to  be  regarded  as  the 
sacred  bird  of  the  Oultaie,  and 
to  figure  as  their  emblem. 

"  They  were  not  seed-car- 
riers," Stumbeldorf  explained. 

After  two  or  three  passages 
to  the  island  Flinden's  ances- 
tors evolved  a  boat.  Thus  the 
enterprise  became  less  of  an 
ordeal,  and  the  Mom- Yinnis  lost 
in  sinew.  Still,  they  were  men 
of  action.  At  the  time  of  the 
Little  Revolt  they  officered  the 
entire  army.  Of  course  no  In- 
tellectual fought  in  those  early 
days  —  majesty  and  mystery 
forbade.  But  they  walked 
erect  and  directed  the  assault 
with  modulated  cries  and  blasts 
of  the  pumlin  horn,  while  the 
privileged  friendlies  climbed  or 
swung  or  swam. 

The  Little  Revolt  must  have 
been  the  beginning  of  all  the 
trouble.  Stumbeldorf  dated  it 
seven  hundred  years  before  the 
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Flinden  era.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  readiness  and  vigour  of 
the  Yinnis,  the  Oultaie  era 
would  have  been  curtailed  some 
seven  centuries,  for  when  Gru, 
the  first  Primitive  patriot, 
raised  his  standard  in  Faltu, 
the  Intellectuals  had  no  troops. 
War  was  an  undreamt-of  con- 
tingency. The  only  handy  men 
they  could  muster  were  the 
Trings,  a  species  of  helot  whom 
they  had  trained  to  agriculture 
and  smelting.  These  squat 
sturdy  little  folk  were  their 
most  abject  slaves.  They  re- 
garded the  Oultaie  as  the 
authors  of  all  good  and  evil, 
punishment  and  reward,  as 
indeed  they  were.  The  Yinnis 
drilled  them  and  disciplined 
them,  and,  as  the  secret  ar- 
chives have  shown,  gave  them 
a  weak  draught  of  Mom.  It  was 
a  dangerous  measure,  for  one 
of  the  first  penalties  that  had 
been  decreed  in  the  Chamber 
was  that  any  who  proposed 
to  disseminate  "the  secret  of 
all  might,"  should  be  burnt  in 
the  conflagration  on  the  island. 
The  Intellectuals  were  a  hyper- 
constitutional  graft.  Yet  there 
was  one  of  them  who  did  not 
shrink  from  the  statutes  or  the 
fire.  This  old  Yinni  called  his 
clan  together  quietly  and  said, 
"  Our  servants  must  be  stronger 
and  wiser  than  the  monkey 
people,  but  not  so  strong  and 
wise  as  we."  He  was  a  star 
to  follow,  as  the  event  showed. 
The  Faltuan  army  were  exter- 
minated in  the  neck  of  the 
peninsula  before  the  revolt 
could  spread.  Their  monkey 
cry  had  been  "Heads  or 
Hands."  Some  who  cried  thus 
were  caught  and  carried  to  the 


square  in  front  of  the  enclosure, 
where  their  hands  and  feet 
were  cut  off,  so  that  they  could 
not  untie  their  tails,  by  which 
they  were  hanged  with  the 
rattan  twist  until  they  died. 
That  was  before  the  humani- 
tarian germ  had  crept  into 
Yavo. 

The  Little  Revolt  was  the 
beginning  of  the  mischief.  The 
seed  was  sown  then.  From 
this  outbreak  dated  the  incep- 
tion of  the  Oultaie  army.  It 
was  commanded  by  the  Mom- 
Yinnis,  who  now  became  the 
military  caste  and  held  great 
weight  in  the  Chamber.  So 
long  as  their  influence  pre- 
vailed the  public  safety  was 
never  threatened.  But  Flin- 
den was  born  in  a  decadent 
age.  The  Council  was  weak- 
ened by  dissensions.  It  was 
an  age  of  aesthetes,  cranks,  fad- 
dists, effeminates,  pedants,  doc- 
trinaires, thin -shanks,  hyper- 
sensitives,  males  who  shud- 
dered at  steel,  females  who 
thought  it  indelicate  to  bear 
children.  It  was  a  soft  age, 
when  peril  from  without  seemed 
too  remote  for  apprehension. 
All  the  little  punitive  wars  had 
been  undertaken  by  the  Yinnis, 
promptly  entered  upon  and  as 
promptly  concluded,  and  there 
had  been  no  serious  rising  for 
nearly  a  generation.  Even 
among  the  Yinnis  there  were 
signs  of  decay,  but  the  chief 
danger  lay  in  the  Small  Cave 
party,  whose  particular  pride 
took  the  form  of  humility. 
They  came  into  power  in  the 
time  of  Flinden's  father.  They 
organised  societies  for  the 
reformation  of  the  Primitives, 
and  they  spoke  of  the  day 
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when  the  most  backward  tribes 
would  be  so  advanced  that  they 
might  hand  over  the  country 
to  them  to  rule  and  exploit  for 
themselves.  Even  some  of  the 
wiser  among  the  Intellectuals 
were  infected.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  the  satire  slab  of 
Squint  was  nailed  to  the  lintel 
of  the  Council  Chamber  with 
the  inscription — 

"Oh,  Ug!  When  will  you 
hand  over  your  cave?" 

When  the  Primitives  dis- 
covered the  malady  that  had 
fallen  on  the  Oultaie,  they 
became  less  afraid  of  them ; 
and  whenever  they  got  one 
or  a  small  body  of  them  into 
a  secret  place  or  at  a  dis- 
advantage, they  let  them 
know  it. 

Half  the  debates  in  the 
Council  hall  were  on  the 
Education  question,  the  ex- 
treme Left  advising  a  greater 
extension  of  enlightenment  than 
the  Right  thought  expedient, 
though  none  was  so  extreme 
as  to  propose  the  simple  way 
— the  direct  short  cut  to 
the  Millennium  and  Universal 
Brotherhood  in  the  sacrament 
of  M6m,  by  which  ignorance 
might  be  dissipated  in  a  night. 
The  bulk  of  the  Mom-Yinnis 
formed  the  Grove  or  the  ultra- 
Conservative  party.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  that  the  Small  Cave 


did  not  know  in  their  hearts 
that  the  Yinni  ascendancy  was 
essential  to  the  national  ex- 
istence. It  is  certain  that 
they  hated  them.  In  a  tem- 
per of  peddling  pusillanimity 
they  would  throw  away  all 
the  Yinnis  had  won  with 
their  sweat  and  their  blood. 
Few  who  were  not  actually 
of  the  Yinni  stock  would  vote 
with  the  Grove.  Except  in  a 
crisis.  That  was  the  odd  part 
of  it.  When  they  were  faced 
with  realities,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  second  Faltu  debate, 
many  of  the  Small  Cave  would 
forsake  their  principles  and 
vote  with  the  Opposition,  who 
seem  to  have  been  the  only 
inheritors  of  common  -  sense. 
The  others,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve Squint,  inherited  every- 
thing but  wisdom  and  the 
cardinal  virtues.  Ease,  Greed, 
Funk,  and  Envy,  —  these  are 
the  standards  he  glued  them 
to  in  his  caricatures.  Pet, 
the  embodiment  of  the  spirit, 
still  smirks  in  a  rock  -  frieze 
at  Paro ;  his  sack  belly,  grown 
too  fat  for  the  restraints  of 
his  dwelling,  is  jammed  in 
between  two  walls.  There  he 
is  stuck  in  stupid  fright,  un- 
unable  to  escape  or  engage 
the  enemy,  though  the  smoke 
of  the  Primitive  fires  is  seen 
rising  on  the  horizon. 


III. 

FALTU. 


When  Flinden  was  summoned  had  lost  her  way  pursuing  some 

from  his  outpost  to  headquar-  blind  traverse,  and  as  she  lay 

ters,  he  left  Ooria  to  reap  his  under    the    trees    thinking    of 

millet  patch  and  follow.     She  the  degeneracy  of  her  people, 
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she  knew  Flinden  was  in 
trouble.  She  tried  to  reach 
him  over  at  Yavo.  First  she 
shut  out  everything  else,  closed 
her  eyes  and  her  mind  until 
she  could  see  only  him ;  then 
she  whispered  her  message  to 
be  borne  with  the  night  voices 
through  the  trees.  But  she 
felt  that  he  did  not  hear:  he 
was  not  thinking  of  her,  and 
she  comforted  herself  that  no 
evil  could  have  befallen  Sal. 
That  would  have  brought  them 
together.  She  waited  for  the 
moon  and  listened  to  the 
strange  noises  all  round  her. 
She  was  half -asleep,  and  the 
strong  moonlight  had  pene- 
trated her  bower  when  she 
became  aware  of  a  far-away 
sound  that  grew  in  volume. 
For  a  moment  she  thought 
that  the  increasing  uproar  was 
a  gust  in  the  trees,  the  prelude 
to  a  tornado;  but  the  lashing 
and  crashing  among  the  boughs 
became  rhythmical  and  repeat- 
ed. There  was  a  quick  rush 
and  scramble  and  an  instant 
pause,  as  the  light  twigs 
whipped  the  upper  branches 
with  a  hiss  which  was  drowned 
in  the  heavy  crash  across  the 
gap  as  the  bowmen  took  it  at 
a  leap.  She  shuddered  as  one 
or  two  came  into  view  on  the 
extreme  flank.  She  saw  their 
giant  prehensile  limbs  thrown 
forward  into  the  air  as  they 
plunged ;  she  heard  the  arrows 
rattling  in  their  sheaths.  A 
piping  call  ahead,  as  the  ad- 
vance signalled  to  the  rear, 
told  her  that  it  was  a  squad- 
ron of  the  Arboreal  Scouts 
going  out  to  Faltu.  She  had 
been  almost  asleep.  The  force 
and  violence  of  their  passage 


made  her  shrink;  it  was  in 
dreadful  contrast  to  the  still 
mysterious  night.  She  had 
been  thinking  of  the  One- 
Spirit, — how  it  quickened  the 
blood  of  Flinden,  tapered  the 
brown  baby  fingers  of  Sal,  ran 
through  all  marrow  and  sap, 
and  refreshed  the  moss  at  her 
feet.  These  thoughts  had  be- 
come her  daily  prayer.  How 
rudely  they  had  been  dis- 
turbed !  What  if  these  resist- 
less forces  were  turned  against 
her  own  people ;  they  were  dis- 
ciplined still  in  their  morose 
way,  but  she  had  seen  the 
malice  underneath.  She  had 
not  forgotten  the  strangled 
body  of  Leet.  In  spite  of  all 
the  texts  of  the  Unt,  a  prayer 
escaped  her  that  the  One- 
Spirit  might  preserve  the  same 
proportion  of  power  and  en- 
lightenment that  had  kept 
the  Primitives  in  thrall.  She 
adored  Flinden,  before  whom 
they  quailed. 

She  must  go  to  him.  The 
rest  had  refreshed  her.  She 
had  evidently  nearly  stumbled 
on  one  of  the  cuttings  when 
she  lay  down.  The  gap  which 
the  scouts  had  leaped  must 
have  been  one  of  the  main 
avenues  and  far  from  the 
bridges,  or  they  would  have 
crossed  by  one.  It  was  too 
wide  for  a  side  traverse, — the 
interval  in  the  air  had  told 
her  that.  If  the  moon  had 
risen  earlier  she  must  have 
seen  the  cleft  in  the  trees 
before  she  fell  asleep.  It  was 
just  as  she  thought.  A  few 
steps  brought  her  on  to  the 
track  by  a  tree  that  bore  the 
sign  of  good  omen  and  the 
arrow  mark  to  Yavg. 
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The  sun  rose  and  lighted 
up  the  dew,  and  the  glisten- 
ing cobwebs  brushed  her  face ; 
the  great  arms  of  the  bind- 
weed shook  their  moisture  over 
her,  and  the  drops  sparkled  in 
her  hair.  As  she  ran  she 
thought  of  Sal  and  Flinden. 
Was  he  going  out  to  Faltu  ? 
The  squadron  that  had  passed 
over  her  must  have  been  his 
advance  scouts.  If  so,  she 
would  meet  him  on  the  way. 

She  ran  along  the  path  sing- 
ing. The  sun  was  bright  and 
Yavo  already  in  sight  when 
she  heard  the  pumlin  horn 
which  told  her  he  was  coming. 
She  crept  aside  into  the  bushes 
and  waited  for  him.  Soon  he 
appeared  round  a  turn  in  the 
path,  strong,  tall,  easy  and  con- 
fident in  his  stride,  head  held 
up  and  the  dint  of  command  on 
it,  and  eyes  glancing  quickly, 
as  she  thought,  all  ways  at 
once.  How  could  she  hide 
from  him?  She  eould  not. 
His  quick  eye  caught  the  glint 
of  her  girdle,  and  before  she 
knew  it  she  was  catching  at 
his  knees  as  he  lifted  her  up 
with  both  hands  tenderly,  a 
new  light  in  his  eyes. 

"Little,  why  are  you  here? 
Where  are  you  going?" 

"  I  saw  the  advance  pass  over 
at  midnight,"  she  said.  "  I 
am  coming  with  you.  Is  it 
Faltu?" 

She  asked  him  a  hundred 
questions,  and  she  learnt  how 
the  vote  for  the  Expedition  had 
been  rejected,  and  a  few  hours 
afterwards  a  messenger  had 
come  in  with  the  news  that  the 
Primitives  were  massing  at 
Paro,  near  the  border.  "Pu 
did  not  vote,"  he  said,  "but 
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the  Small  Cave  are  afraid. 
The  half-loyals  came  over. 
They  had  to  send  for  me." 

"Sal  is  with  Aphewee,  safe 
if  we  are  safe." 

Ooria  glanced  quickly  at  the 
Trings.  She  saw  that  the 
nearest  one  was  regarding  her 
with  a  horrible  contemptuous 
grimace,  like  a  smile  caught  in 
a  yawn  with  no  mirth  in  it. 
She  shuddered.  Laughter  is 
ugly  in  a  puckered  hairy  face, 
the  hairier  the  uglier. 

"  Are  they  safe  ?  "  she  asked. 

Flinden  nodded,  but  without 
conviction. 

"They  daren't  turn  back 
before  my  eye." 

All  that  night  in  the  bivouac 
she  tempted  him  sorely.  She 
wanted  him  to  abandon  the 
Small  Cave  and  declare  a 
Dictatorship.  "  Why  not  herd 
them  and  ring  them  in  ?  There 
is  space  enough  in  the  stockade. 
A  month  would  bring  them  to 
reason,  and  we  could  feed  them 
through  the  staves."  Ooria 
had  often  pleaded  with  him 
after  this  manner,  but  her 
words  had  fallen  like  raindrops 
on  the  rock.  To  Flinden  her 
simple  schemes  were  the  merest 
random  childish  babble.  But 
lately  he  had  pondered  them. 

There  was  an  ancient  sacred 
ordeal,  as  old  as  Prut,  by  which 
every  child  of  the  Oultaie  was 
made  to  swear  that  he  would 
never  lift  hand  in  violence 
against  any  of  the  clan.  So 
the  many  ruled  the  strong. 
And  the  god  of  the  Intellect- 
uals was  a  majority. 

Nothing  would  have  been 
easier  than  to  round  up  the 
Small  Cave  and  govern  Yavo 
with  a  firm  hand.  But  Mom 
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was  a  constitutional  drug. 
Flinden  was  obdurate. 

"  Never  ?  "  pleaded  Ooria. 
"Not  to  save  the  Oultaie? 
Yavo  itself  is  imperilled.  You 
talk  of  honour  always,  but  what 
honour  is  there,  or  what  profit, 
in  leaving  your  kindred  to 
perish  ?  If  the  bulbous  head  of 
Pu  and  the  sack-belly  of  Puk 
are  dearer  to  you  than  Sal  and 
I,  you  have  at  least  to  save 
them  from  themselves." 

Flinden  groaned  at  her 
bitterness. 

"Herd  them  gently,"  she 
pleaded.  "Hunger  will  teach 
them.  There  need  be  no 
blood." 

Flinden  knew  that  she  was 
right.  The  only  other  way 
was  the  All- Mom  dream  of  his 
father,  who  had  been  for  forcing 
evolution  by  the  miracle  of  the 
nut  instead  of  leaving  the  One- 
Spirit  to  work  through  all 
things  in  its  natural  course. 
He  dreamt  of  a  sudden 
Universal  enlightenment,  the 
Millennium  at  a  leap.  Better 
than  any  tinkering  or  dilution 
or  sidling  three  ways  at  once 
and  no  way  in  the  end.  "  Mom 
or  the  arrow-head  and  no  pal- 
tering" was  his  motto.  And 
Flinden's  "  The  arrow-head  and 
no  paltering."  But  paltering 
there  must  be  so  long  as 
Pu  and  his  spawn  held  office. 
If,  then,  the  Small  Cave 
reduced  the  army,  it  must  be 
M6m. 

Flinden  was  no  statesman. 
He  had  a  feeling  that  it  was 
too  late  now  for  Mom.  Faltu 
was  a  challenge.  In  after  days, 
perhaps,  when  all  was  quiet,  if 
indeed  he  returned,  but  .  .  . 
His  waking  loyalty  would  have 


been  shocked  at  the  picture 
which  floated  into  his  dreams 
as  he  fell  asleep.  He  saw  the 
scabby  mouth  of  Pu  sniffing 
through  the  staves  of  the  pali- 
sade, hungering  for  the  wash 
they  gave  the  Trings.  Ooria 
woke  him  from  his  dreams. 

"  Flinden,  Flinden  !  "  she 
cried.  "Promise  never  to  lift 
me  up  in  your  arms  again  like 
that  before  the  Trings." 

"Why,  Little?  Do  you  think 
they  are  men  ?  " 

"  They  are  becoming  men,  or 
worse." 

He  fell  asleep  with  more  food 
for  wonder. 

A  few  days  afterwards  there 
was  great  stir  in  Yavo.  Dis- 
quieting despatches  had  been 
coming  in  from  Faltu.  Flinden 
had  sent  for  five  more  com- 
panies of  Trings.  "  With  these 
reinforcements,"  he  wrote,  "I 
can  work  down  the  peninsula 
and  sweep  the  Faltuans  into 
the  sea.  Without  them  they 
will  break  through  my  line." 

The  Council  bickered  over 
this  for  three  days.  The  Grove 
were  mostly  with  the  Expedi- 
tion. The  next  message  was 
more  serious. 

"  I  am  outflanked,"  it  ran ; 
"  the  scouts  are  wavering.  De- 
spatch troops  at  once." 

This  news  weakened  the 
initiative  of  the  Small  Cave. 
Fear  pulled  them  both  ways; 
there  were  dissensions  among 
themselves.  As  usual  nothing 
was  done.  But  worse  followed. 

"The  scouts  have  gone  over. 
The  Trings  are  uncertain.  Send 
out  the  reserve.  We  must  en- 
gage the  enemy  at  once.  Noth- 
ing else  can  save  you." 


1910.]  Faltu. 

That  was  the  last  despatch. 
It  was  the  pronoun  that  hurt 
Pu  most. 

"  Save  us  !  "  he  said. 

Squint  explained  that  if 
Flinden  and  his  guard  were 
overwhelmed,  the  Faltuans 
might  lay  waste  the  Island 
and  destroy  Yavo.  Nothing 
but  a  crushing  blow  and  a 
quick  one  could  put  the  fear 
of  the  Oultaie  into  them. 

"We  cannot  spare  a  head 
from  the  home  garrison,"  he 
faltered. 

"  Separation,"  whispered 
Pu's  Ape. 

It  had  been  in  his  heart  all 
the  time ;  it  was  his  favourite 
scheme,  his  sovereign  remedy. 
He  had  once  heard  a  Mom- 
Yinni  say  that  a  narrow  place 
is  worth  two  army  corps,  and 
he  had  hugged  the  phrase  at 
the  time  and  mentally  struck 
two  of  the  three  corps  off  the 
Budget.  Danger,  if  there  was 
any,  must  come  from  Faltu. 
It  was  policy,  then,  to  build 
a  barricade  across  the  neck  of 
the  Peninsula  with  a  narrow 
passage  in  it,  or  none,  and  to 
leave  the  Primitives  the  other 
side  to  evolve  in  their  own 
dark  way.  Thus  he  would 
settle  the  Faltu  question  once 
for  all,  and  reduce  the  military 
estimates  by  two-thirds  at  the 
same  time.  The  Grove,  who 
were  against  withdrawal,  were 
now  themselves  withdrawn.  Pu 
was  always  an  opportunist. 

"We  must  abandon  Faltu," 
he  said.  "I  think  the  policy 
which  I  have  so  often  advo- 
cated in  this  Chamber  will 
commend  itself  now  to  the  most 
reactionary  among  you." 

"But    what    of    Flinden?" 
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interrupted  a  voice  on  the 
Right.  "Will  you  abandon 
him?" 

"  He  must  cut  his  way  out." 

"It  is  impossible." 

"  Sacrifices  must  be  made." 

The  news  was  carried  to 
Aphewee,  and  she  started  off 
with  Sal  towards  the  frontier. 

In  the  meanwhile  things 
went  ill  with  Flinden.  The 
Trings  vanished.  Day  by  day 
they  melted  away.  There  were 
only  a  handful  of  Yinnis  left 
to  hold  the  defences.  The 
Faltuans  might  have  rushed 
the  zariba  at  any  time,  but 
they  were  for  starving  the 
Intellectuals  out.  Even  at  the 
end  they  held  the  Oultaie  in 
such  awe  that  none  would  ad- 
vance under  the  eye  of  a  Mom- 
Yinni  in  the  light.  Flinden 
knew  how  they  would  press 
the  last  assault  home  when 
darkness  hung  like  a  blanket 
about  the  camp. 

No  news  came  from  Yavo. 
The  enemy  were  seldom  seen. 

The  camp  -  fires  thickened 
round  them  at  night  in  front 
and  behind.  They  were  en- 
compassed, and  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  send  mess- 
ages through.  Then  one  night 
they  saw  a  second  line  of  light 
along  the  sandhills  by  the  neck, 
and  in  the  stillness  they  could 
hear  a  tap-tap,  faint  and  far 
away,  like  a  distant  wood- 
pecker. Ooria  awoke  Flinden. 
"It  is  the  Oultaie,"  she  said. 
"  Do  you  not  see  the  green 
tongues  of  the  malkin  wood  ? 
They  have  come  to  raise  the 
siege." 

But  in  the  morning  they 
woke  and  saw  the  first  line  of 
the  barricade.  They  wondered. 
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It  was  hours  before  they  would 
acknowledge  themselves  be- 
trayed. Flinden  called  a 
council. 

"  Pu  has  got  his  separation," 
he  said,  pointing  to  the  distant 
earthworks. 

The  young  men  knelt  and 
made  the  sign.  They  were  for 
a  last  sortie.  But  Flinden  held 
them  back. 

"  That's  Tring  work,"  he 
said.  "They  are  working  for 
us  yet.  The  Yavo  detachments 
cannot  have  gone  over.  We 
must  wait.  Maybe  one  of  our 
youngsters  will  lead  them 
through  to  us.  A  dying  Yinni 
would  rise  from  his  bed  at  such 
a  call." 

But  the  end  came  that  night. 

The  moon  had  waned,  dense 
clouds  thickened  the  darkness, 
the  rain  fell  heavily.  The 
Primitives  ringed  the  zariba 
round  twenty  deep ;  they  broke 
over  like  a  wave.  The  guard 
of  ten  were  overwhelmed  at 
the  wall.  Ooria  listened  for  a 
cry,  but  there  was  none,  of 
rage  or  pain,  only  a  plash  of 
feet  in  the  mud  as  the  greater 
darkness  rolled  towards  them. 
A  sound  of  stealthy  movement 
everywhere,  the  pawing  and 
clawing  of  Faltu  for  the  skin 
that  was  not  hairy,  for  the 
smooth  hide  that  was  not  of 
themselves,  into  which  they 
might  drive  the  flint  about  the 
spine.  That  was  their  stroke, 
and  they  had  the  strength  for 
it — to  snap  rib  or  vertebrae. 
The  reek  of  their  skin  and 
breath  reached  Ooria  in  her 
corner.  The  silence  of  voices 
appalled  her.  She  heard  no 
utterance  save  the  gurgling 
cluck  in  the  throat  with  which 


they  unhanded  one  another 
after  pawing  and  clawing 
themselves  all  over,  and  the 
intermittent  hiss  of  "Yav," 
which  drew  a  stampede  after 
it  and  died  away  in  a  snapping 
and  crunching  of  bone  as  one 
more  went  down  in  the  press. 

Flinden  crouched  by  her  for 
the  last  sally.  He  pressed  her 
warm  shoulder.  "Little,  shall 
I  strike  ?  "  he  whispered.  But 
she  spared  him.  The  blade  was 
ready  at  her  throat.  He  heard 
her  say,  "Sal  would  be  better 
with  us  now  than  over  there  in 
Yavo."  And  he  felt  her  fall 
forward  away  from  his  hand. 
Then  he  leapt  forth  maddened, 
crying,  "  Flinden  !  Flinden  !  " 
scattering  his  obscene  foes. 
His  voice  opened  out  a  lane  for 
him.  But  they  struck  from 
behind  and  brought  him  down. 
He  sank  with  the  rest. 

I  lived  through  the  scene  again, 
as  Stumbeldorf  had  pieced  it  to- 
gether, when  I  was  flying  from 
the  Huri  Huri  Hua  Huans,  and 
lay  hid  at  night  in  the  neck  of 
Faltu.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
when  Flinden  fell  the  Primitives 
broke  through  the  guard  at  the 
barrier  and  overran  the  island. 
They  must  have  exterminated 
the  Oultaie  in  Yavo,  and  de- 
stroyed the  grove  and  temple, 
thinking  the  place  accursed,  as 
indeed  it  was.  No  one  can 
have  eaten  of  the  nut  or  there 
would  have  been  another  era. 
The  records  cease  with  Flinden 's 
despatches  and  the  debate  in 
the  Chamber  on  measures  of 
safety.  The  chronicler,  and 
keeper  of  the  Unt,  breaks  off 
abruptly  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence.  Pu  was  on  his  legs 
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again  when  the  man  dropped 
his  stylus.  He  thought  the 
immediate  difficulties  might  be 
smoothed  over  by  a  policy  of 
confidence  and  conciliation. 

"  I  would  recommend,"  he 
was  saying,  "a  weak  dilution 
of  Mom.  A  very  weak  dilution 
will,  I  think,  meet  the  present 
needs.  But  the  dose  must  be 
strengthened  as  the  Primitive 
constitution  becomes  assimi- 
lated. Progress  must  be 
gradual,  but  at  the  same  time 
progress  must  be  sure.  Gentle- 
men, it  is  a  great  ideal  which 
you  are  inaugurating,  and  one 
intrinsically  worthy.  We  may 
not  see  its  fruition  in  our  own 
day.  Our  sons  may  not  live  to 
see  it.  But  I  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  an  age  when 


our  hairier  brethren  will  reach 
a  higher  stage  of  culture  and 
self-realisation,  to  an  age  when 
they  will  be  standing  beside 
us  on  the  same  platform  and 
sharing  with  us  the  common 
blessings  of  our  civilisation. 
Gentlemen,  I  think  you  will 
admit  that  the  only  real  differ- 
ence between  a  Primitive  and 
an  Intellectual  is  ..." 

But  the  chronicles  do  not  tell 
us  what  this  difference  was.  It 
was  here  that  the  scribe  broke 
off,  and  there  is  no  more  further 
recorded  speech  of  Pu  or  any 
other  Intellectual  after  this 
eloquent  aposeiopesis.  The 
Primitives  must  have  come 
upon  the  scene  with  their  grim 
refutation  almost  as  the  words 
were  spoken. 
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THE    SILENT    INDIA. 


AT  the  bottom  of  all  the 
unrest  in  India  to-day  is  the 
unsettling  of  men's  minds  due 
to  the  diffusion  of  some  sort  of 
education  and  the  greater  and 
more  frequent  contact  with  the 
West  and  its  ideas.  There  are 
many  men  who  view  this  solv- 
ent and  disintegrating  process 
with  equanimity,  and  even 
satisfaction,  as  being  a  neces- 
sary phase  of  transition  from 
a  lower  to  a  higher  intellectual 
plane,  and  indeed  that  this 
stage  must  be  gone  through 
is  indisputable.  But  there  are 
others,  and  these  not  inex- 
perienced or  foolish,  who  wonder 
where,  when  the  flood-gates  are 
fully  opened,  the  torrent  of 
educational  progress  will  pass, 
and  with  what  results.  They 
point  out  that  the  source  is 
vast,  the  water  not  always  free 
from  turbidity,  and  they  fear 
lest  the  flood  thus  let  loose 
over  the  country  may  sweep 
away  much  of  what  has  taken 
centuries  to  create,  and  which 
is  worthy  of  careful  preserva- 
tion. They  ask  in  vain  for  the 
designs  and  plans  of  the  train- 
ing works  and  channels  through 
which  the  mass  of  troubled 
waters  is  to  be  led  and  directed, 
and  they  altogether  deny  that 
there  is  any  indication  that 
such  an  extensive  outlet  for 
pent  -  up  forces  is  demanded. 
They  consider  (to  pursue  the 
analogy)  that  the  restricted 
irrigation  operations  conducted 
up  to  the  present  time  have 
not  been  an  unqualified  success, 
and  have  brought  to  the  surface 


a  quantity  of  objectionable 
matters,  formerly  hidden  and 
innocuous,  which  have  caused 
a  distinct  decrease  in  the  out- 
turn of  useful  produce,  and 
that  the  raising  of  the  water- 
table  has  even  led  to  a  lament- 
able falling -off  in  the  public 
health. 

However  this  may  be,  it 
seems  clear  that  having  put 
our  hands  to  the  plough  we 
cannot  look  back,  but  must 
persist  in  our  efforts,  relying 
largely  on  the  comfortable 
philosophy  that  we  shall  muddle 
out  all  right  somehow  in  the 
end.  The  bantling  must  cut 
its  teeth,  albeit  to  the  consider- 
able discomfort  of  its  nurse. 
It  is  our  duty,  we  are  assured, 
to  assume  "the  white  man's 
burden  " — an  obligation  the  re- 
cognition of  which,  however,  is 
of  comparatively  recent  origin. 
Our  immediate  reward  appears 
to  be  the  prevalence  of  "un- 
rest," and  the  extent  of  this 
has  been  considerably  enlarged 
by  circumstances  over  which 
we  have  had  no  control  what- 
ever. 

A  good  deal  of  literature  has 
been  recently  appearing  on  this 
subject.  The  facts  set  forth 
are  usually  intended  for  the 
information  of  people  in  Eng- 
land as  to  the  existing  state 
of  affairs  in  our  great  Eastern 
dependency,  and  various  rem- 
edies are  suggested  for  the 
improvement  of  the  same. 
Most  of  these  effusions  appear 
to  be  written  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  dweller  in  cities 
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and  towns,  and,  so  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  the  statements 
are  probably  correct  enough. 
There  really  is  at  the  present 
time  a  good  deal  of  unsettled 
feeling  in  the  larger  towns  and 
centres  of  education,  and  some 
of  this  has  filtered,  through  the 
medium  of  agitators  and  sedi- 
tious publications,  into  the 
rural  areas,  though  not,  the 
writer  believes,  to  a  serious 
extent.  This  is  usually  termed 
"unrest" — "a  word  of  ex- 
ceeding good  command,"  as 
Bardolph  says.  Phrases  are 
dear  to  the  proletariat ;  but 
whatever  may  have  been  the 
case  at  one  time,  it  is  far  too 
general  a  term  now.  It  is 
fairly  applicable  to  that  nat- 
ural sentiment  of  dissatisfaction 
with  conditions  under  which 
the  circumstances  of  life  are 
not  as  we  should  wish  them  to 
be,  and  however  unreasonable 
the  view  may  appear,  undoubt- 
edly a  good  deal  of  the  distress 
arising  from  plague  and  famine 
is  attributed  to  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  useless  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  the  rumour  was 
diligently  spread,  and  fre- 
quently believed,  all  over  the 
country,  that  plague  was  de- 
liberately introduced  to  keep 
down  the  population,  which,  it 
was  stated,  was  considered  by 
the  Administration  to  be  shown 
by  the  recent  census  to  be  too 
great. 

The  average  native  of  India, 
again,  is  no  social  economist, 
and,  if  he  had  his  way,  would 
probably  not  permit  the  ex- 
portation of  a  single  grain  of 
corn  from  the  country.  Old 
people  have  related  to  the 
writer  stories  of  local  dis- 


tress in  past  times,  before 
railways  were  largely  dis- 
tributed in  India,  but  they 
nearly  always  capped  the  nar- 
ration by  adding  that  in  years 
of  bumper  crops  grain  was  so 
cheap  and  plentiful  that  a 
man  could  go  to  a  land- 
owner's granary  and  take  away 
what  he  wanted  almost  for 
the  asking.  In  their  mem- 
ories they  set  one  time  against 
another,  regarding  both  as 
dispensations  of  Providence. 
Such  being  the  mental  atti- 
tude of  a  considerable  section 
of  the  population,  the  sedition- 
monger  finds  his  task  suffi- 
ciently easy.  The  connection 
between  the  trouble  and  the 
Government  is  not  clear  to 
the  people,  and  he  supplies 
the  explanation.  The  state- 
ments of  such  men  to  their 
hearers  would  be  received  with 
derision  by  a  European  audi- 
ence ;  but  the  case  is  very 
different  in  India. 

This  general  feeling  of  vague 
discontent  is,  as  already  said, 
doubtless  abroad,  and  may 
be  correctly  termed  "unrest." 
With  improved  times  it  may 
be  fairly  expected  to  subside. 
It  differs  greatly  from  the 
hostility  and  organised  action 
of  the  extremists.  Speaking 
generally,  the  latter  have  suf- 
fered comparatively  lightly 
from  such  afflictions  as  famine 
and  plague,  and  their  attitude 
must  be  described  by  a  much 
stronger  term.  Although  the 
real  unrest  may  easily  develop 
into  a  different  and  more 
dangerous  feeling,  at  the 
present  time  the  two  condi- 
tions may  be  largely  dealt 
with  separately;  and  whereas 
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in  one  case  a  conciliatory  and 
reassuring  policy  is  indicated, 
in  the  other  stern  repression 
is  called  for.  Active  sedition 
and  temporary  discontent  are 
two  different  phases  of  thought, 
and  should  be  differently  treat- 
ed ;  and  this  indeed  appears  to 
be  the  view  of  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  country  at  the 
present  time. 

The  present  situation  is  per- 
plexing and  even  pathetic.  It 
is  difficult  for  the  old  Anglo- 
Indian — even  to  one  who,  like 
the  author,  has  but  recently 
left  the  country  —  to  realise 
that  recent  crimes  could  have 
been  committed,  or  to  believe 
that  the  mass  of  the  people, 
so  docile  and  amiable  if  under- 
stood, is  really  seriously  dis- 
affected. Doubtless  there  is  a 
section,  intoxicated  with  ideas 
we  have  incautiously  incul- 
cated, which  furnishes  ready 
tools  for  a  small  number  of 
dangerous  conspirators.  As  re- 
gards the  latter,  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  the  course  to 
pursue ;  but  in  dealing  with 
the  cases  of  immature  youths 
who  are  their  victims,  it  may 
perhaps  be  doubted  whether 
capital  punishment  is  a  really 
deterrent  penalty.  It  bestows 
a  martyrdom  —  spurious,  it  is 
true,  but  what  the  neurotic 
lad  seeks.  Penal  servitude  with 
transportation  would  largely 
defeat  this  object,  and  in 
India  is  a  punishment  often 
more  dreaded  than  death. 

The  desires  and  aspirations  of 
the  advanced  party  are  some- 
what nebulous.  They  know 
well  enough  that  such  a  thing 
as  a  united  India,  with  its 
various  races,  castes,  and 


creeds,  is  impossible ;  and  if 
it  were  a  question  of  coming 
under  the  rule  of  another 
foreign  Power,  they  would 
probably  (if  they  had  any 
voice  in  the  matter,  which  is 
unlikely)  elect  to  remain  as 
they  are,  preferring  to  bear 
the  ills  they  have  to  flying  to 
others  that  they  know  not  of. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
Indian  nation;  and  when  this 
expression  is  used  in  political 
publications  and  speeches,  a 
cynical  smile  is  apt  to  cross 
the  faces  of  those  acquainted 
with  the  real  facts  of  the  case. 
The  area  of  India  is  about 
1,767,000  square  miles,  and  its 
total  population,  according  to 
the  last  census,  was  294,361,056 
souls.  Size  for  size,  there  .is 
probably  no  tract  of  country 
in  the  whole  world  presenting 
greater  diversities  among  the 
inhabitants.  What  is  there  in 
common  between  the  Bengali 
and  the  Pathan,  between  the 
Goorkha  and  the  Mahratta, 
the  Sikh  and  the  Madrassi  ? 
There  are  whole  races  which 
practically  never  leave  the 
jungles:  learned  in  forest-lore, 
but  hardly  acquainted  with  the 
rudiments  of  civilisation;  and 
whole  tribes,  nomadic  from 
tradition  and  choice,  who  have 
never  known  a  home,  and  of 
which  the  men  are  nearly  all 
thieves  and  the  women  nearly 
all  immoral  —  not  from  vice, 
but  because  their  ancestors 
have  never  been  anything  else. 
Efforts  made  by  the  State  to 
reclaim  these  people,  by  keep- 
ing them  in  settlements  and 
teaching  them  trades,  have 
only  resulted  in  ghastly  fail- 
ure, for  the  people  died  like 
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wild  beasts  in  captivity,  and 
the  well-intentioned  but  cruel 
experiments  were  perforce  aban- 
doned. They  are  all  apparently 
claimed  as  part  of  the  "  Indian 
nation,"  panting  for  progress 
and  elective  institutions ! 

As  regards  the  advanced 
educated  section,  the  problem 
seems  to  be  to  a  considerable 
extent  that  of  the  unemployed. 
The  crowds  of  intelligent,  if 
somewhat  inflated,  lads  study- 
ing at  our  schools  and  colleges, 
have  mostly  one  goal  before 
them  —  a  good  appointment, 
and  preferably  under  Govern- 
ment. Their  education  has 
often  taught  them  to  despise 
the  calling  and  status  of  their 
fathers,  and  their  nimble  brains 
are  seething  with  vague  ambi- 
tious thoughts.  There  is  some- 
thing pathetic  about  the  situa- 
tion, for  only  a  small  proportion 
can  ever  attain  their  desires. 
The  writer  advances  the  opinion 
with  considerable  diffidence, 
that  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  the  system  of  high 
educational  tests  and  competi- 
tive examinations  is  altogether 
suited  to  India.  For  one  reason, 
reward  for  success  is  extremely 
uncertain.  That  is  to  say,  in 
Europe  a  lad  who  surpasses 
his  competitors  and  attains 
academic  distinction  may  con- 
fidently expect  to  have  his 
talents  recognised,  and  to  be 
gratified  by  the  offer  of  good 
employment,  but  this  is  by  no 
means  the  rule  in  India.  The 
great  object  of  the  majority  of 
students  is,  as  said  before,  to 
obtain  a  remunerative  post — 
generally  a  clerkship.  The 
craving  for  learning  in  itself 
is  probably  exceptional,  Now, 


however  astute  and  careful 
the  head  of  an  office  may  be, 
the  selection  of  young  men  for 
many  of  such  appointments  is 
sure  to  lie  very  largely  with 
the  superior  Indian  officials  in 
the  clerical  department,  and 
in  practice,  unless  the  greatest 
care  be  exercised,  the  staff  be- 
comes more  or  less  a  family  party, 
where  no  claims  are  considered 
superior  to  those  of  brother- 
hood. This  is  the  case  both  in 
Government  and  private  offices. 
Disappointment  and  resentment 
follow  the  failure  of  cherished 
and  legitimate  hopes,  and 
among  such  men  the  agita- 
tor finds  ready  recruits.  It 
may  seem  easy  to  rectify  this, 
but  experienced  officers  know 
better. 

People  in  England  hardly 
realise  perhaps  how  many  im- 
portant Government  posts  are, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  held  by 
natives  of  India ;  the  principle 
of  "la  carriere  ouverte  aux 
talens  "  is  observed,  and  practi- 
cally all  the  public  services  are 
open  to  them.  Still,  neverthe- 
less, the  supply  of  candidates 
largely  exceeds  the  number  of 
available  appointments,  and 
the  country  swarms  with  pro- 
mising lads  who  could  do  well 
enough  if  only  they  would 
direct  their  energies  into 
channels  other  than  clerical 
and  official.  Engineering, 
medicine,  art,  forestry  —  there 
are  many  lines  in  life  where  a 
good  living  could  be  obtained 
without  interference  with  caste, 
or  entering  Government  service. 
Law  has  always  had  a  great 
attraction  for  them,  and  the 
profession  is  largely  over- 
stocked,— indeed  the  low- class 
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lawyer  and  advocate  is  far  too 
much  in  evidence.  He  is  clever, 
but  too  often  disloyal,  and  most 
unfortunately  monopolises  an 
altogether  undue  proportion  of 
seats  on  municipal  and  district 
councils.  It  is  difficult  for  the 
simple  man  to  understand  the 
procedure  of  the  Courts — some 
legal  agency  is  necessary, — and 
in  a  country  where  perjured 
witnesses  are  numerous  and 
cheap,  going  to  law  is  very 
much  what  an  American  author 
describes  poker — "  a  beautiful 
but  uncertain  game,"  which 
appears  to  have  a  peculiar 
fascination  for  the  Oriental. 
In  former  times  much  of  what 
is  now  fought  out  in  the  Courts 
was  satisfactorily  and  gratuit- 
ously adjusted  by  the  village 
tribunals,  and  the  decadence  of 
these  is  much  to  be  regretted. 

Medicine  attracts  many 
youths  of  good  caste  and  ex- 
traction. This  might  excite 
surprise,  but  we  may  remember 
that  there  is  an  old  bond  be- 
tween the  healing  art  and 
Brahmanism.  The  writer  has 
a  good  opinion  of  Indian  doctors 
as  a  class,  although  the  requisite 
decision  and  nerve  are  some- 
times absent.  A  good  deal  of 
discontent  is  born  and  fostered 
in  Bengal,  and  to  the  residents 
of  this  part  of  the  country  (and 
indeed  to  students  generally) 
the  Army  offers  no  career. 

Technical  education  is  a  pro- 
mising remedy,  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  alive  to  the  fact  and 
'  is  dealing  with  the  requirement, 
but  it  is  uphill  work,  for  manual 
labour  of  any  kind  does  not 
commend  itself  at  the  present 
time  to  the  higher  castes,  and 
reports  on  the  subject  are  de- 


pressing reading.  There  are 
some  who  look  to  the  gradual 
extinction  of  caste  as  likely  to 
lead  to  relief,  but  apart  from 
considerations  as  to  whether 
such  a  change  of  thought  is 
from  all  points  of  view  desir- 
able (which  the  writer  entirely 
disbelieves),  the  prospect  of  any 
such  thing  happening  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  near  future  is  ex- 
ceedingly improbable.  Never- 
theless this  is  the  tendency, 
and  probably  in  the  steady 
encouragement  of  technical 
education  lies  the  best  hope  of 
removing  the  difficulty.  Time 
and  a  suitable  course  of  study 
may  be  reasonably  expected 
gradually  to  loosen,  without 
dissolving,  caste  ties  and  pre- 
judices sufficiently  to  permit  of 
the  adoption  of  forms  of  em- 
ployment by  the  higher  castes 
which  they  now  reject,  and  this 
without  the  extinction  of  caste 
itself,  or  any  interference  with 
the  religions  of  the  land. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  sore 
on  the  body  politic  ;  the  risk  is 
that  we  may  look  at  it  with  a 
microscope  (made  in  Europe) 
and  treat  it  as  if  the  whole 
constitution  were  diseased. 

Behind  this  mass  of  discon- 
tent and  nebulous  aspiration 
there  are,  unfortunately,  di- 
recting forces — the  really  seri- 
ous element  in  the  situation. 
Government  should  knowpretty 
well  where  these  dangerous  and 
retiring  conspirators  lie  hid, 
but  they  as  a  rule  are  cautious 
and  take  very  little  personal 
risk.  An  incident  —  which 
thing  is  also  an  allegory  — 
occurs  to  the  author.  Some 
years  ago,  a  disturbance  hap- 
pened between  the  religious 
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processions  of  Mahomedans 
and  Hindus  during  the  Mohur- 
rum  festival  of  the  former. 
There  was  evidence  of  its  hav- 
ing been  engineered  by  certain 
leading  Hindus,  and  the  actual 
site  for  the  collision  had  been 
arranged.  A  serious  riot  en- 
sued, and  the  Indian  magis- 
trate in  charge  of  the  proceed- 
ings, at  his  wits'  end  what  to 
do,  ordered  the  police  to  fire 
over  the  heads  of  the  crowd — a 
silly  procedure.  Now  it  hap- 
pened that  just  beyond  the 
struggling  mob  was  a  row  of 
tall  heavily-foliaged  trees,  and, 
to  the  horror  of  the  official,  the 
volley  was  followed  by  the 
dropping  out  of  this  cover  of 
a  number  of  sleek,  respectable 
wounded  men.  The  subsequent 
inquiry  showed  that  this  un- 
expected "  bag  "  was  largely 
composed  of  the  individuals 
who  had  organised  the  disturb- 
ance, and  who  had  climbed  into 
the  trees  with  a  view  to  ob- 
serving the  row  from  thence 
without  running  any  personal 
risk  or  becoming  implicated  in 
the  proceedings ! 

The  advanced  and  educated 
classes  in  India  have  made 
their  voices  heard  very  loudly, 
and  we  know  approximately 
what  they  demand — for  the 
present.  How  far  are  these 
people  entitled  to  speak  with 
any  authority  regarding  the 
feelings  and  aspirations  of 
India  as  a  whole?  They  are 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
larger  towns  and  cities,  and 
indeed  constitute  only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  these.  Let  us  take  a 
few  figures.  From  the  census 
of  1901  we  learn  that  the  total 


population  of  our  dependency 
was  294,361,056,  of  which  (de- 
ducting the  people  in  the 
Native  States)  79  per  cent  was 
directly  under  the  rule  of  the 
British  Government.  Of  this 
population,  not  less  than  two- 
thirds  are  agriculturists  or 
directly  concerned  in  the  culti- 
vation of  land.  We  further 
find  that  there  are  a  hundred 
millions  who  cannot  read,  and 
that  only  one  in  ten  males,  and 
seven  in  a  thousand  females, 
are  literate.  Now,  what  do  we 
know  about  the  thoughts  and 
wishes  of  this  great  majority — 
the  Silent  India — from  which 
we  draw  our  recruits  for  the 
Army  and  Police,  and  which 
pays  the  greater  part  of  the 
revenue  ?  Is  it  desirous  of 
change,  and  is  it,  as  a  body, 
disposed  to  regard  the  gift  of 
higher  education  as  a  boon,  or 
to  accept  its  possession  as  a 
criterion  of  merit  ?  The  reply 
of  the  majority  of  experienced 
Anglo-Indians  would,  it  is  be- 
lieved, be  in  the  negative. 
However  much  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, there  is  little  seeking 
after  knowledge  at  the  present 
time  among  the  fighting  races, 
and  that  the  pen  is  mightier 
than  the  sword  is  a  proposition 
they  are  by  no  means  inclined 
to  accept.  The  wise  and  loyal 
old  Mahomedan,  Sir  Syed 
Ahmad  Khan  of  Aligarh,  when 
he  referred  contemptuously  to 
the  "  giz-giz  "  of  the  pen,  spoke 
for  many  more  than  his  own 
co-religionists.  They  are  far 
behind  the  feebler  races  of  the 
lower  provinces  educationally, 
and  they  are  well  aware  of  the 
fact.  To  elevate  the  masses 
intellectually  is  a  very  proper 
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and  generous  desire,  but  many 
think  that  there  is  a  political 
side  to  the  question  which  has 
hardly  received  sufficient  con- 
sideration, and  that  is  that  the 
movement,  if  too  strenuous, 
may  excite  a  fear  in  the  minds 
of  the  warlike  races  of  being 
brought  more  or  less  under  the 
power  of  others  which,  however 
intellectual,  they  nevertheless 
despise.  Many  of  the  educated 
reformers  who  clamour  for  more 
power  and  pay  have,  it  must 
be  remembered,  broken  with 
the  habits  and  ideals  of  their 
own  country,  and  are  regarded 
by  the  Hindu  and  Mahomedan 
masses  alike  with  dislike  and 
suspicion,  and  by  the  proud 
aristocracy  with  stronger  feel- 
ings still.  One  of  the  great 
secrets  of  our  success  in  India 
is  our  impartiality  to  all  classes, 
and  no  breath  of  suspicion  re- 
garding this  should  be  per- 
mitted to  arise. 

No  wise  Government  would 
ignore  the  reasonable  claims 
and  wishes  of  any  of  its  sub- 
jects, and  there  undoubtedly 
exists  a  considerable  section 
which,  while  loyal,  does  desire, 
with  much  justice,  a  larger 
share  in  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  country; 
but  this  ambition  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  more 
highly  educated  class.  For 
efficiency  in  administration,  it 
is  impossible  to  eliminate  the 
necessity  of  a  certain  amount  of 
intellectual  knowledge,  but  if 
the  standard  of  this  be  placed 
too  high,  the  effect  would  be 
to  practically  exclude  the  races 
whose  power  for  offence  is  in- 
finitely greater  than  that  of 
those  possessing  the  required 


qualification.  The  matter  is 
one  regarding  which  philan- 
thropists and  scholars  may  find 
themselves  in  opposition  to  the 
views  of  practical  statesmen, 
and  is  of  grave  moment.  The 
difficulty  is  how  to  satisfy  cer- 
tain classes  without  alienating 
others.  The  Government  is 
well  aware  of  these  facts,  and 
certain  recent  action  was  un- 
questionably called  for.  We 
have  gone  too  far  to  reason- 
ably recede  from  our  position. 
At  the  same  time,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  principal 
observed  result  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  elective  institutions  so 
far  has  been  the  appearance  in 
the  political  arena  of  a  great 
number  of  pushing  nobodies, 
glib  of  tongue,  speaking,  as 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury  says, 
"  sentences  more  familiarly 
than  sense,"  not  of  such  ex- 
traction as  commands  respect 
in  a  highly  conservative 
country  like  India,  and  whose 
principal  claim  to  considera- 
tion is  the  faculty  of  absorb- 
ing education,  as  the  term  is 
understood  in  that  country. 
The  last  is  no  test  of  character, 
and  experienced  officers  may 
be  forgiven  for  regarding  the 
whole  scheme  at  present  as 
experimental.  Opinions  there- 
fore will  of  course  differ  on 
the  question  of  the  expediency 
ef  granting  such  extended 
representation  on  Provincial 
Councils.  A  shrewd  and  edu- 
cated Indian  gentleman  of 
high  position  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  the  masses  do 
not  want  it,  and  that  nothing 
will  satisfy  the  irreconcilables. 
Still,  in  view  of  the  undoubted 
material  (the  adjective  is  used 
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advisedly)  progress  of  the 
people  generally,  the  measure, 
if  properly  safeguarded,  is 
probably  wise.  The  "  sahib," 
however  much  liked  and 
trusted,  is  nevertheless  always 
an  alien.  But  it  is  sincerely  to 
be  hoped  that  a  good  propor- 
tion of  the  new  representatives 
elected  by  the  people  will  be 
men  of  real  weight  and  good 
birth,  and,  indeed,  the  natural 
leaders  of  the  people.  The  cry- 
ing want  of  the  country  is 
more  reliable  and  trustworthy 
channels  through  which  the 
policy  and  good  intentions  of 
the  Government  can  be  con- 
veyed and  explained  to  the 
masses,  and  for  this  purpose  it 
is  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
the  country  we  must  mostly 
look.  With  them  on  the  side 
of  British  rule,  the  support  of 
that  section  of  the  population 
which  will  really  count  in  time 
of  trouble  can  be  relied  on. 
Unfortunately,  men  of  the 
stamp  required  are  by  no 
means  inclined  in  India  to 
appeal  to  the  suffrages  of  the 
proletariat. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that,  as 
said  before,  two-thirds  at  least 
of  the  population  are  concerned 
with  agriculture,  it  may  be 
not  altogether  uninteresting  to 
consider  the  question  of  land 
tenure,  and  to  depict,  however 
feebly,  the  conditions  under 
which  the  average  villager 
lives.  As  regards  the  first 
point :  in  1793  Lord  Cornwallis 
introduced  a  permanent  settle- 
ment into  Bengal  by  which  the 
demand  of  the  State  was  fixed 
for  ever — a  measure  the  wis- 
dom of  which  has  been  largely 
questioned.  Nowadays  over 


the  greater  part  of  India  a 
system  of  periodical  settle- 
ments has  been  established, 
under  which  the  State  demand 
is  revised  at  recurring  periods 
of  from  ten  to  thirty  years. 
When  the  revenue  is  assessed 
by  the  State  permanently  or 
temporarily  on  an  individual 
or  on  a  community  owning  an 
estate  analogous  to  that  of  a 
landlord,  the  assessment  is 
known  as  "  Zamindari "  ;  and 
when  the  revenue  is  imposed 
on  individuals  who  are,  or  rep- 
resent, the  actual  occupants  of 
holdings,  the  arrangement  is 
known  as  "Ryotwari."  Under 
either  system  there  may  be 
rent-paying  sub-tenants. 

In  the  surveyed  and  settled 
area  47  per  cent  of  the  total 
area  is  held  by  peasant  pro- 
prietors, while  20  per  cent  is 
held  by  permanently  settled 
and  33  per  cent  by  temporarily 
settled  proprietors.  It  is  stated 
in  the  last  Blue  Book  on 
"  Moral  and  Material  Progress 
in  India,"  from  which  the 
above  remarks  are  taken,  that 
the  burden  of  the  land  revenue 
per  head  of  population  is  about 
eighteen-pence.  It  is  further 
stated  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment takes  a  very  much  smaller 
share  of  the  gross  produce  than 
was  customary  before  the  days 
of  our  rule,  and  that  the  assess- 
ments are  lower  than  those 
that  prevail  generally  in  Native 
States.  Increased  productive- 
ness, due  to  private  improve- 
ments, is  considerately  dealt 
with,  reductions  are  made  in 
the  case  of  deterioration,  and 
large  remissions  allowed  on 
occasions  of  distress  such  as 
that  caused  by  famine.  A 
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noticeable  fact  is  the  large 
proportion  of  the  assessed  area 
held  by  peasant  proprietors. 

With  this  brief  sketch  of  the 
tenure  under  which  he  holds 
his  land,  we  pass  on  to  the 
consideration  of  the  life  of  the 
agriculturist,  and  perhaps  the 
best  plan  will  be  to  attempt  to 
describe  a  village  and  its  in- 
habitants in  Upper  India  to-day, 
in  an  area  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  has  described  in 
a  recent  Parliamentary  paper 
to  be  fairly  typical  of  the 
whole  of  the  dependency. 

Heera  Singh  is  what  we 
should  call  a  small  farmer,  of 
good  caste,  and  living  in  the 
little  village  of  Muddunpore  in 
the  United  Provinces,  owning 
his  own  land  of  some  four  or 
five  acres  in  extent,  which  has 
been  in  his  family  for  many 
years,  albeit  it  is  rather  heavily 
mortgaged  to  Ruttun  Lai,  the 
village  shopkeeper  and  money- 
lender, on  account  of  the 
expenses  incurred  in  the 
marriage  of  his  two  daughters 
some  years  ago.  He  has  two 
sons,  stalwart  lads,  who  help 
him  in  his  work,  so  that  his 
mind  is  at  ease  as  to  the  releas- 
ing of  his  soul  and  its  saving 
from  Hell  when  the  time  comes 
for  him  to  be  laid  to  draw  his 
last  breath  upon  the  ground 
and  for  his  body  to  be  cremat- 
ed at  the  burning-ghat.  One 
is  very  anxious  to  become 
a  recruit  in  the  "Sirkar's" 
(Government's)  army,  but  his 
father  needs  him  on  the  farm, 
and  parental  authority  is 
respected  among  uneducated 
folk  in  India.  Old  Mehr 
Singh,  the  Sikh  native 
officer  who  has  retired  and 


owns  a  little  land  in  a  village 
a  few  miles  off,  is  responsible 
for  unsettling  his  mind,  and 
the  lad  often  trudges  off  across 
the  fields  to  listen  to  the  old 
man's  stories  of  how  Roberts 
Sahib  Bahadur  marched  from 
Kabul  to  Kandahar  and 
scattered  the  Afghan  army 
there.  Mehr  Singh  had 
marched  with  him  in  a  regi- 
ment which  averaged  five  feet 
nine  in  height,  and  was  never 
tired  of  relating,  with  additions 
as  time  wore  on,  the  gallant 
deeds  they  all  performed  there. 
He  told  of  the  race  up  to  the 
guns  in  the  charge  at  Kan- 
dahar, and  how  a  little 
Goorkha,  first  up  with  a 
Highlander,  jumped  upon  the 
smoking  field-piece  and  rammed 
his  cap  with  its  badge  down 
the  muzzle,  shouting  "This 
gun  belongs  to  my  regiment," 
and  many  other  stories  to 
which  the  villagers  listen  with 
breathless  interest.  The  boy 
had  almost  run  away  once  when 
he  stood  by  and  saw  the  old 
"  Subadar,"  in  full  uniform  and 
all  his  medals  on,  and  with  his 
long  moustache  and  whiskers 
tied  behind  his  neck  (for  a  Sikh 
never  cuts  his  hair,  and  must 
carry  cold  steel  upon  his 
person),  come  out  and  present 
the  hilt  of  his  sword  to  be 
touched  by  the  Colonel  Sahib, 
who  happened  to  be  camping 
and  shooting  by  the  small  lake 
near  the  village.  The  Colonel 
Sahib  had  a  long  talk  with  the 
veteran,  and  said  things  which 
brought  the  fire  back  to  the 
old  man's  eye,  and  nearly  sent 
the  admiring  lad  off  to  the 
nearest  recruiting  station. 
Heera  Singh  has  a  wife  much 
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younger    than    himself,    who, 
however,   sees   nothing   in  the 
disparity  of  age,  since  it  is  so 
common  in  the  country.     She 
has    more    liberty     than    her 
sisters  in  the  towns,  but   has 
practically      never      left      the 
vicinity    of    the    village,    nor 
desired  to  do  so,  since  she  was 
brought  with  great  banging  of 
tom-toms  and  flaring  of  torches 
to  her  husband's  house  a  long 
while  ago.     She  had  been  be- 
trothed as  a  child,  but  was  not 
brought    to    him    until    after 
puberty.     Once   a   year,   it  is 
true,     she      has      an      outing, 
anxiously   looked    forward    to, 
albeit     with     some     timidity, 
when  she  goes  with  her  hus- 
band and  relations  in  a  happy, 
merry  party  to  wash  their  sins 
away  in  the  Holy  Eiver,  and 
see  the  wonderful  gathering  of 
pilgrims    at    sacred   Hardwar. 
They    are    carriage  -  folk,    and 
own    a    great    canopied    cart 
drawn  by  two  fine  milk-white 
bullocks,  with  blue  beads  round 
their  necks,  in  which  she  goes 
in  state  to  local  festivities,  and 
to  see  her  relations,  or  to  occa- 
sionally visit,  closely-veiled,  the 
village  where  the  weekly  mar- 
ket   is    held,    some    five    miles 
away,  where  pins  and  needles, 
thread  and  tape,  oval  mirrors 
folding  into  tin  cases,  stockings 
and  mufflers  with  fearful  and 
wonderful  stripes,  and  a  great 
deal    of    other    cheap    rubbish 
produced    in    Manchester    and 
Birmingham,  can  be  purchased. 
She   is   not    devoid  of  vanity, 
and  the  skirt  she  wears,  and 
the  shawl  or  "chudder"  with 
which  she  carefully  covers  her 
head   and   face   on  such  occa- 
sions, are  of  the  best  material 


from  Rampore  and  Dacca,  and 
elaborately  embroidered.  Heera 
Singh  himself  is  rarely  seen 
in  gala  dress ;  when  he  is, 
he  appears  with  a  voluminous 
white  "puggri"  on  his  head,  a 
long  purple  coat  of  a  strange 
cut  ornamented  with  gold  fila- 
gree, and  his  legs  and  feet 
adorned  with  thick  white 
stockings,  far  too  large  for 
him,  and  projecting  some 
inches  beyond  his  toes.  How 
he  gets  them  into  the  red 
leather  shoes  with  the  green 
patches  on  the  turned  -  up 
points,  is  a  mystery. 

Poor  Lukshmi,  it  must  be 
conceded,  is  not  enlightened. 
She  regards  higher  education 
with  misgivings,  as  calculated 
to  disturb  religious  beliefs  and 
engender  contempt  for  parents  ; 
she  views  an  owl  with  horror ; 
makes  obeisance  to  the  god  of 
fire  when  she  lights  the  lamps 
at  night ;  and  has  conscientious 
objections  to  vaccination,  as  an 
operation  likely  to  offend  the 
goddess  connected  with  the 
appearance  of  smallpox.  She 
has  three  little  children,  besides 
the  grown  -  up  ones  ;  there 
have  been  others  between,  but 
two,  fortunately  daughters, 
were  swept  away  when  cholera 
last  visited  the  village,  and  one, 
a  little  boy,  unhappily  passed 
away  from  some  unknown 
malady  most  probably  caused 
by  a  stroke  of  the  Evil  Eye. 
She  has  help,  but  there  are 
numerous  domestic  duties 
which  she  sees  to  herself:  the 
care  of  the  young  ones,  the 
cooking  of  the  food,  the  mend- 
ing of  the  clothes,  &c.  Then 
the  idol  must  be  kept  cool  by 
libations  of  water,  probably 
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brought  back  in  bottles  011  the 
occasion  of  the  last  visit  to 
Hard  war ;  there  are  the  daily 
devotions,  and  the  consulta- 
tions with  the  priest  as  to 
auspicious  days  for  the  per- 
formance of  certain  rites  and 
duties;  the  visits  to  festivals 
and  relatives,  &o.,  &o.  Luksh- 
mi's  life  is  not  dull  from  her 
point  of  view,  and  she  is  quite 
content  with  her  position, 
though  she  cannot  read  or  sign 
her  name  to  save  her  life.  She 
hears  of  the  doings  of  her 
European  sisters  with  no  envy, 
but  some  surprise,  but  then,  as 
she  and  her  husband  pleasantly 
agree,  "all  sahibs  are  more  or 
less  mad." 

Much  ignorant  nensense  is 
spoken  and  written  about  the 
miserable  and  degraded  posi- 
tion of  woman  in  India.  She 
holds  the  same  power  and  in- 
fluence which  women,  as 
women,  exercise  all  the  world 
over.  Such  statements  are  (as 
Mark  Twain  says  regarding 
the  report  of  his  death)  "  much 
exaggerated." 

Heera  Singh  himself  can  only 
just  read  and  write  sufficiently 
in  the  vernacular  to  keep  a  check 
on  the  machinations  of  Ruttun 
Lai  the  trader,  and  to  carry  on 
a  limited  correspondence  with 
his  acquaintances  on  scraps 
of  thin  brown  country  paper, 
weirdly  addressed,  and  incapable 
of  comprehension  by  any  but 
the  local  native  postman ;  but 
he  knows  his  own  business  very 
well.  His  time  is  spent  almost 
entirely  in  the  fields,  and  his 
system  of  cropping  is  arranged 
to  suit  the  rainfall,  which,  in 
Upper  India,  in  normal  years, 
is  plentiful  between  the  end  of 


June  and  the  middle  of  October, 
with  a  lighter  fall  in  the  cold 
weather  about  Christmas.  The 
summer  crop  constitutes  the 
"  khareef,"  and  the  winter  the 
"rabi."  January  and  February 
are  largely  occupied  in  irrigat- 
ing the  "rabi"  crop,  which 
will  be  harvested  in  March  and 
April.  This  is  a  busy  time — 
water  is  either  obtained  from 
wells,  or  is  lifted  from  lakes  in 
baskets  by  two  or  four  men, 
who  swing  the  receptacle  with 
ropes  into  the  water,  and  then 
empty  it  at  the  higher  level 
into  the  channel  by  which  it  is 
meant  to  flow  into  the  fields. 
It  is  very  hard  work,  and  the 
method  cannot  be  employed 
when  the  lift  is  more  than  a 
few  feet.  Harvesting  is  very 
differently  carried  out  to  what 
it  is  in  England.  The  crop 
being  cut  with  the  sickle,  is 
carried  at  once  to  the  thresh- 
ing-floor, a  well  beaten-down 
piece  of  land  in  the  fields,  where 
the  grain  is  trodden  out  by 
cattle,  as  it  was  in  the  days 
of  the  Israelites,  and  the  win- 
nowing is  performed  by  letting 
the  grain  fall  from  a  height  on 
a  windy  day,  when  the  husks 
are  blown  away  as  the  kernels 
fall  to  the  ground. 

May  and  June  are  slack 
months,  in  which  he  repairs  his 
house  and  does  various  odd 
jobs  for  which  there  is  no  time 
in  the  busy  seasons.  July  is 
fully  occupied  with  sowing  and 
weeding,  and  in  August  and 
September  comes  the  plough- 
ing for  the  "rabi."  In  October 
he  commences  to  gather  in 
the  "  khareef "  harvest  and 
sows  for  the  winter  crop. 
The  latter  work  over,  he 
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finishes  the  winding-up  of  the 
"khareef,"  and  irrigates  the 
"rabi"  until  the  end  of  the 
year. 

The  "  khareef  "  is  the  summer 
crop,  and  includes  various  cere- 
als, maize  (Zea  Maya),  rice, 
millets,  of  which  the  principal 
are  "juar"  (Andropogon  sorg- 
hum) and  "bajra"  (Pennise- 
tum  typhoideum,  or  spicatum), 
pulses,  oil-seeds,  and  fibres.  In 
the  "rabi"  are  included  wheat, 
barley, oats,  "gram"  (chick  pea), 
peas,  lentils,  potatoes,  mustard, 
and  various  pulses.  There  are 
special  crops,  such  as  sugar- 
cane, cotton,  poppy,  tobacco, 
&c.,  but  these  are  not  often 
attempted  by  the  small  culti- 
vator, though  many  of  the 
villagers  grow  a  little  tobacco 
for  their  own  use.  Kude  as  is 
the  system,  still  the  principle 
of  rotations  is  preserved,  much 
intelligence  is  shown  in  the 
selection  of  the  right  soil 
and  situation  for  each  crop, 
and  even  what  strikes  a 
European  with  surprise,  the 
frequent  plan  of  growing 
mixed  forms  of  produce  in  the 
same  field  is  no  haphazard  ar- 
rangement, but  is  adopted  as 
a  sort  of  insurance,  so  that  if 
one  crop  fails  the  other  may 
succeed. 

Among  the  things  which 
probably  most  strike  the  tra- 
veller on  his  return  home  to 
England  after  a  long  absence, 
are  the  number  of  hedges 
and  the  general  orderliness 
of  things  agricultural  (which 
Wendell  Holmes  has  also  noted), 
and,  if  his  exile  has  been  passed 
in  the  East,  the  great  size  of 
the  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep, 
and  the  deserted  appearance  of 


the  fields.  In  India  the  last 
are  teeming  with  life  and 
colour  :  men,  women,  and  child- 
ren at  work,  or  passing  along 
the  roads  or  footpaths,  give  a 
bustling  aspect  to  the  scene, 
and  the  blue  and  red  garments 
mostly  worn  by  the  agricul- 
tural women,  dotted  about 
among  the  green  crops,  give 
a  very  bright  and  pleasing 
impression  to  the  eye.  Dur^ 
ing  the  day  the  village  is 
practically  abandoned,  and 
somehow  or  other  there  always 
seems  to  be  something  or  other 
to  employ  the  people — sowing, 
weeding,  irrigating,  harvesting, 
and  planting  out  rice.  When 
the  crops  are  ripening,  little 
rough  platforms  are  erected  in 
the  fields,  from  whence  boys 
and  men  watch  these  day  and 
night,  waging  an  incessant  war 
against  the  birds  of  the  air, 
especially  flocks  of  parrakeets 
(there  are  no  parrots  in  India), 
shrieking  all  the  time,  and 
hurling  stones  with  much  ac- 
curacy from  slings  against  the 
feathered  marauders. 

With  his  two  lusty  sons, 
Heera  Singh  needs  little  out- 
side help,  but  when  he  does,  he 
pays  mostly  in  kind, — that  is, 
in  allowances  of  flour,  grain, 
and  pulses,  with  an  occasional 
rupee  or  two.  One  of  his  sons 
guides  the  oxen  up  and  down 
the  ramp  when  he  is  lifting 
water  in  a  big  leathern  bag 
from  the  well  to  irrigate  his 
fields,  and  he  usually  himself 
stands  above  the  well  and 
directs  the  water  into  the  pro- 
per channels.  This  operation 
is  rather  complicated,  and  is 
very  important :  the  field  is 
divided  into  little  enclosures 
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by  means  of  slight  elevations 
of  soil  some  six  inches  in  height, 
and  each  is  irrigated  in  turn 
and  then  cut  off  by  closing  the 
opening  in  the  little  dam.  He 
lives  literally,  as  impecunious 
landlords  have  been  advised  to 
do  in  England,  upon  the  pro- 
duce of  his  own  land,  for  the 
corn  is  ground  into  flour  in  his 
own  house  by  the  women,  the 
pulses,  oils,  and  spices  come 
out  of  his  own  fields,  and  his 
simple  regular  diet  consists  of 
little  else.  Water  is  his  only 
beverage;  the  jungle  supplies 
wood  for  fuel ;  the  tobacco  he 
smokes,  and  the  hemp  he  uses 
for  his  well-ropes,  are  grown  on 
the  farm ;  and  what  he  sells  is 
for  taxes,  wages,  clothes,  and 
his  very  limited  extravagances. 
Now  and  again  a  great  charge, 
such  as  the  marriage  of  a 
daughter,  has  to  be  met,  but 
in  normal  years  he  usually  has 
little  financial  trouble,  and  is 
seldom  behindhand  in  his  pay- 
ment of  revenue.  Cattle  for 
milk  and  labour  he  possesses : 
with  sheep  and  poultry  he  has 
little  concern,  for  his  caste  pre- 
vents their  use  as  food. 

Muddunpore  lies  in  the  fields, 
but  is  situated  on  one  side  close 
to  a  grove  of  mango  -  trees 
owned  by  Heera  Singh,  under 
which  the  village  cattle  rest 
during  the  great  heat  of  the 
day,  after  having  been  driven 
out  in  the  early  morning,  by  a 
small  ragged  urchin  armed 
with  a  long  bamboo  stick,  to 
forage  on  the  waste  and  fallow 
land  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  site  is  well  wooded.  The 
"  mohwa  "  (Brassia  latifolia),  a 
tall,  handsome  tree  with  yellow 
waxy  flowers  which  fall  to  the 


ground  in  April,  and  are  eaten 
both  raw  and  cooked,  throws 
its  welcome  shade  over  the 
ground.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  it  furnishes  an  import- 
ant source  of  food  -  supply. 
The  flowers  are  sweet  and 
greatly  beloved  of  bears;  the 
sugar  they  contain  is  readily 
converted  into  alcohol,  and 
much  native  spirit  is  distilled 
from  them.  The  "  mango  " 
often  grows  to  a  large  size,  and 
its  luscious  fruit  is  more  im- 
portant as  a  source  of  food 
than  that  of  all  the  other  trees 
put  together.  It  bears  produce 
ten  years  after  being  planted, 
and  will  yield  a  crop  for  a 
generation  or  more — growing 
readily  in  most  soils,  though 
the  fruit  varies  much  in  taste 
and  flavour.  In  May  and  June 
the  whole  population  seems  to 
be  eating  it,  in  the  same  way 
that  they  are  all  munching  the 
sugar-cane  in  December  and 
January.  The  "  neem  "  (Melia 
azadirachta)  is  a  slow-growing 
but  shady  tree,  with  narrow 
leaves,  and  yielding  a  small 
berry,  the  oil  of  which  is  much 
prized  as  a  medicine.  The 
invaluable  bamboo,  of  which 
the  uses  are  innumerable;  the 
"  sheeshum  "  (Dalbergia  sissoo), 
affording  excellent  timber ;  the 
"  babool  "  (Acacia  arabicd), 
with  its  little  balls  of  fragrant 
flowerets,  are  also  probably 
there.  This  last  tree  yields 
tannin  from  the  bark,  while 
the  timber  is  utilised  for  mak- 
ing agricultural  implements 
and  carts — especially  the  naves 
of  wheels.  It  is  unpretending 
in  appearance,  lightly  foliaged 
and  thorny,  and  from  its  boughs 
very  commonly  may  be  seen 
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hanging  the  marvellous  nests 
of  the  clever  little  finches — the 
"  bay  as  "  or  weaver  birds  (Plo- 
ceus  baya). 

There  are  probably  not  more 
than  forty  or  fifty  huts  in  the 
village  —  built  of  mud  and 
thatched  with  grass,  and  nearly 
all  consisting  of  one  room 
scantily  furnished,  though 
sometimes  there  is  an  enclosed 
space  in  front  or  behind,  in 
which  domestic  duties  are  per- 
formed and  articles  stored,  and 
which  affords  more  seclusion  to 
the  women  of  the  household. 
If  the  occupant  possesses  a 
bullock  or  bullocks,  they  are 
tied  up  in  this  enclosure — being 
fed  out  of  earthenware  vessels 
embedded  in  raised  mounds  of 
earth.  The  vicinity  of  the 
dwelling  is  far  from  what  the 
sanitarian  approves  of,  for  the 
general  rubbish  and  sweepings 
are  piled  up  here  for  fear  of 
theft,  before  their  removal  for 
use  as  manure  in  the  fields,  but 
the  interior  of  the  hut  is  usually 
scrupulously  clean  despite  the 
fact  that  it  is  regularly  daubed 
over  with  a  mixture  of  mud  and 
water  and  a  little  cow-dung. 
This  last  is  carefully  kept  for 
use  as  fuel,  and  usually  decor- 
ates the  external  walls  of  the 
dwelling  in  patches  stuck  on 
to  dry  in  the  sun.  Land- 
owners, it  is  true,  will  often 
allow  the  villagers  to  cut  a 
little  wood  from  their  "  dhak  " 
jungles,  as  it  is  of  little  use 
for  other  purposes,  so  it  is 
known  as  "  the  poor  man's 
tree " ;  and  curiously  enough 
the  author  found  in  South 
Africa  that  a  somewhat  similar 
tree  was  known  as  "  the  Kaffir 
tree,"  for  apparently  very  much 


the  same  reason.  On  one  side 
of  the  village  is  the  pond — an 
unsightly  excavation,  holding 
stagnant  water  and  affording 
an  excellent  breeding  -  ground 
for  mosquitoes — in  which  pigs 
wallow  and  from  which  the 
cattle  drink.  Its  presence  is 
inevitable,  since  it  has  been 
caused  by  the  removal  of  the 
earth  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing and  repairing  the  huts — 
landlords  naturally  objecting 
to  their  fields  being  so  utilised. 
Then  there  are  the  village 
wells — some  for  high  caste  and 
some  for  low  caste  people, — 
where  the  women  gather  to 
draw  water  for  drinking  and 
other  purposes,  and  to  discuss 
in  endless  and  noisy  conversa- 
tion the  doings  of  their  neigh- 
bours, &c. ;  while  close  by  is 
the  council  -  tree  of  the  com- 
munity, surrounded  by  a  raised 
earth  platform,  where  the 
village  elders  sit  and  smoke 
and  talk  far  into  the  warm 
night. 

The  little  village  temple  is 
nearly  always  overshadowed  by 
the  sacred  peepul-tree  (Ficus 
religiosa).  There  are  usually 
gods  in  these  trees  —  demons 
prefer  the  tamarind.  The 
former  has  large  leaves  hang- 
ing loosely  on  a  long  stalk, 
and  which  move  with  the  least 
breath  of  air;  so  that  when 
all  is  apparently  still  they 
rustle  mysteriously,  and  the 
movement  is  attributed  to 
supernatural  causes. 

There  are  few  shops  in  Mud- 
dunpore.  Ruttun  Lai  squats  in 
a  shanty  in  the  principal  street, 
watching  over  a  number  of 
open  sacks  holding  food-stuffs, 
spices,  salt,  and  sweetmeats, 
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amid  a  cloud  of  hornets  and 
wasps,  and  with  a  great  brass 
bell  hanging  in  front  of  him. 
Lower  down,  in  a  similar  shop, 
iron  and  brass  cooking  -  pots, 
big-headed  nails,  matches,  and 
(recently)  awful  cigarettes,  can 
be  purchased.  There  are  sure 
to  be  several  potters  —  very 
useful  servants  to  the  com- 
munity —  fashioning  out  the 
mud  vessels  with  the  aid  of 
the  wheel  of  which  the  use 
goes  back  to  remote  antiquity. 
And  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
settlement  the  wheelwright  has 
his  workshop,  where  he  builds 
and  repairs  the  heavy  coun- 
try carts  used  in  the  rural 
areas  and  drawn  by  oxen  and 
buffaloes  —  ponderous  convey- 
ances constructed  solely  of 
wood,  bamboo,  and  string, 
which  by  yielding  survive  the 
jolts  and  shocks  incidental  to 
passage  over  the  rough  coun- 
try tracks.  The  public  build- 
ings consist  of  the  village 
shrine,  with  a  few  trees  round 
it,  and  the  shed  in  which  the 
children  absorb  some  scraps  of 
elementary  education  through 
the  medium  of  an  elementary 
schoolmaster.  A  little  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  dwellings 
is  a  small  group  of  wretched 
tenements,  where  dwell  the  very 
low  caste  "  chamars  "  —  the 
people  who  flay  dead  animals 
for  the  sake  of  their  skins  and 
live  largely  on  the  flesh.  None 
of  the  streets  are  paved — the 
foot  goes  into  some  six  inches  of 
dust  or  mud.  Buffaloes,  goats, 
cows,  and  sacred  bulls  wander 
all  over  the  site;  monkeys  swarm 
unmolested  over  the  houses, 
roads,  and  trees;  while  scores 
of  ownerless  pariah-dogs,  of  all 


shapes  and  sizes,  roam  about 
the  village  and  dispute  with 
their  own  kind  during  the 
day,  and  with  the  jackals  at 
night,  for  a  precarious  meal 
of  offal  and  garbage. 

This  is  a  purely  Hindoo 
village,  and  there  is  no  pro- 
vision for  Mahomedan  occu- 
pation—  those  who  come  here 
for  work  living  with  their 
co  -  religionists  in  a  hamlet  a 
little  way  off;  but  the  general 
description  will  apply  to  most 
little  centres  of  population  in 
Upper  India,  where  the  two 
sects  live  and  work  together  as 
they  have  done  for  centuries. 

Heera  Singh's  house  is  the 
only  two  -  storied  residence  in 
Muddunpore,  and  it  also  pos- 
sesses the  crowning  glory  of  a 
tiled  roof.  It  is  quadrangular 
in  shape,  with  a  courtyard  in 
the  centre,  in  which  is  the 
little  altar,  with  the  "  tulsee  "  or 
haly  basil  to  be  placed  on  the 
tongue  of  the  dying,  and  where 
are  also  tethered  the  bullocks ; 
while  in  a  corner  of  the  same 
enclosure  a  weedy  pony  is  tied 
by  his  head  and  heels  to  pegs 
in  the  ground  under  a  grass 
thatch.  This  is  the  riding 
pony  of  the  proprietor,  and  is 
of  more  value  than  its  appear- 
ance indicates,  on  account  of 
its  steady  amble ;  and  it  is 
surprising  how  fast  and  com- 
fortably a  rider  not  given  to 
equestrian  feats  can  get  over 
the  ground  with  an  animal 
trained  to  this  peculiar  gait. 
The  members  of  the  family  oc- 
cupy the  upper  rooms,  while  the 
ground  floor — much  of  it  con- 
sisting of  open  verandahs — is 
thronged  with  poor  relations  and 
hangers-on,  who  loaf  about  the 
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place,  do  odd  jobs  when  re- 
quired, and  roll  themselves  up 
in  their  blankets  to  sleep  when 
and  where  they  like.  The  local 
status  and  reputation  of  an 
Indian  gentleman  is  largely 
gauged  by  the  extent  of  his 
toleration  and  support  of  the 
tag-rag  and  bobtail  which  in- 
fests him ;  but,  apart  from 
this,  the  people  of  India  are 
probably  the  most  charitable 
in  the  world,  and  such  a  thing 
as  State  relief  is  not  necessary 
except  in  famine  times.  Poor- 
houses  exist  in  most  towns,  but 
are  usually  either  empty,  or 
occupied  by  lepers,  blind  folk, 
waifs  and  strays. 

Our  Eastern  farmer  is  an 
industrious  and  thrifty  man, 
and  he  and  his  sons  and 
employes  are  up  at  daylight, 
and  having  repeated  some  texts 
from  the  Puranas,  made  obla- 
tions to  the  sun,  cleaned  their 
teeth  with  sticks  which  they 
throw  away,  proceed,  muffled 
up  in  blankets  over  their  heads 
and  bodies  and  with  nothing 
round  their  legs,  to  the  scene  of 
their  labours.  They  will  wash 
themselves  all  over  at  a  well  in 
the  fields,  say  their  prayers, 
take  their  food,  smoke  the  pipe 
of  peace,  sleep  for  an  hour  or 
two  during  the  great  heat  of 
the  day,  and  return  home  after 
their  work  at  sunset.  Then 
they  again  pray,  take  the 
principal  meal,  and  after  more 
smoking,  and  perchance  a  chat 
under  the  council  tree,  lie  down 
to  rest,  wrapped  up  in  their 
blankets,  on  a  rough  bed  con- 
structed of  wood  and  laced 
with  stout  string. 

The  little  community  is  a 
distinct  unit  in  itself,  and, 
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differing  from  conditions  in 
other  countries,  most  of  the 
labourers  work  for  themselves 
and  not  for  employers — a  fact 
to  be  borne  in  mind  by  oracles 
on  wage-statistics.  Lalloo  the 
weaver  and  his  caste  -  fellows 
provide  most  of  the  clothing 
and  blankets ;  Buddhoo  the 
sweeper  and  his  class  look  to 
the  conservancy  of  the  place; 
Paiga  the  watchman  (a  modest 
servant  of  the  Government, 
clad  in  a  blue  jean  coat  and 
red  puggri,  registrar  of  births 
and  deaths,  and  the  usual 
ultimate  source  of  evidence  in 
police  cases)  rends  the  air  at 
night  with  wild  howls  to  keep 
off  marauders ;  Seetul  the 
water  -  carrier  dispenses  that 
commodity  to  consumers  from 
his  leather  bag ;  and  the  barber 
shaves  the  community,  retails 
gossip,  and  usually  acts  as  the 
preliminary  go-between  among 
the  parents  when  arrangements 
are  made  for  alliances  between 
the  young  folk  of  the  village, 
before  the  family  priest  opens 
formal  negotiations.  The 
Brahman  at  the  shrine 
attends  to  their  religious 
wants,  while  the  "Patwari" 
keeps  the  revenue  accounts 
and  records  the  changes  of 
tenure  of  land  on  curious, 
portable,  and  dirty  maps. 

Life  proceeds  very  quietly 
in  the  village,  with  few  excite- 
ments beyond  the  religious 
festivals,  the  visits  to  the 
neighbouring  weekly  market, 
the  occasional  inspection  by  a 
"  sahib  "  connected  with  one  or 
other  of  the  State  departments, 
or  the  outbreak  of  epidemic 
disease.  Literature  is  at  a 
discount,  for  few  can  read,  and 
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the  tastes  of  those  who  can  run 
mostly  towards  descriptions  of 
the  remarkable  deeds  and  ex- 
ploits of  worthies  in  the  distant 
past  akin  to  the  classic  legend 
of  the  Great  Panjandrum,  or 
else  to  the  counsels  and  wisdom 
of  religious  sages.  Politics, 
art,  science,  and  the  doings  of 
the  outside  world  interest  them 
but  little,  and  the  stray  vernacu- 
lar newspaper  with  its  editor's 
views  as  to  proper  government, 
which  occasionally  reaches  the 
village,  is  perused  and  dis- 
cussed in  some  bewilderment. 
Of  crime  there  is  very  little — 
the  circumstances  of  all  are  so 
well  known  that  theft  is  almost 
certain  of  detection  ;  female 
frailty  is  attended  with  more 
deterrent  consequences  than  the 
divorce  court ;  and  outbreaks  of 
violence  between  individuals 
are  few  and  far  between.  The 
village  council  settles  very  many 
disputes,  and  ostracism  from 
the  caste  is  a  terrible  penalty. 
Heera  Singh,  as  headman,  has 
a  good  reputation  for  maintain- 
ing order  in  his  village, — the 
little  unpleasantness  about  the 
landmark  between  him  and  a 
neighbouring  landowner,  which 
happened  about  the  time  that 
the  latter  was  found  clubbed 
to  death  in  his  field,  is  well- 
nigh  forgotten,  though  it  might 
have  gone  hard  with  him  had 
not  Paiga  the  watchman  and 
another  villager  fortunately 
chanced  to  observe  the  accused 
man  stretched  unconscious  on 
a  bed  of  sickness  some  twenty 
miles  away,  at  the  exact  time 
of  the  murder. 

Life  being  what  it  is,  there 
is  of  course  a  dark  side  to  the 
picture  which  has  been  drawn. 


There  are  times  when  cholera 
stalks  through  the  little  settle- 
ment, taking  its  victims  from 
all  indiscriminately :  the  strong 
breadwinners,  the  infants,  and 
the  old  and  feeble.  Plague  has 
of  late  years  exacted  its  human 
toll;  malaria,  that  curse  of 
India,  is  an  ever  -  threatening 
foe ;  and  now  and  again  famine 
holds  the  people  in  its  fell  grip. 
But  the  peasant  bows  his  head, 
imbued  with  a  spirit  of  resigna- 
tion which  is  a  merciful  gift 
to  its  possessor,  and  presently 
the  clouds  roll  by  and  the  sun 
shines  once  more. 

This  is  a  rough  sketch,  which 
must  be  somewhat  modified  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  part 
of  the  country,  of  the  life  and 
environment  of  probably  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  popula- 
tion of  India — the  real  India, — 
the  voiceless  simple  people  of 
which  politicians  know  so  little 
and  are  perhaps  so  tempted  to 
ignore.  Yet  they  are  very 
real  men  and  women,  and  with 
thoughts  and  feelings  very 
deeply  rooted,  and  worthy  of 
consideration.  They  are  not 
believers,  it  is  true,  in  what  Mr 
A.  C.  Benson  calls  "  the  gospel 
of  push," but  then,  as  that  writer 
goes  on  to  observe,  it  has  got 
to  be  proved  that  one  was  sent 
into  the  world  to  be  "  effective," 
and  it  is  not  even  certain  that 
a  man  has  fulfilled  the  higher 
law  of  being  if  he  has  made 
a  large  fortune  by  business. 
Heera  Singh  and  his  friends 
have  certain  consolations, — 
they  seldom  suffer  from  "brain- 
storms "  and  the  something  or 
other  "  ego,"  suicides  are  rare, 
and  the  death  registers  have  no 
column  for  "neurasthenia." 
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FANCY     FARM. 


BY  NEIL  MUNRO, 

AUTHOR   OF   'JOHN   SPLENDID,3   '  THE   DAFT   DAYS,'   ETC. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 


WEARYING  for  sisterly  dis- 
sensions, sweet  in  retrospect 
and  absence,  and  the  tonic  in- 
fluence of  her  stringent  father ; 
for  the  compact  little  manse, 
square-built  like  an  oven,  ador- 
able (as  she  thought  now)  in 
its  contempt  for  any  grace 
that  might  detract  by  a  single 
corner  from  its  stark  utility, 
and  for  the  crowded  garden- 
patch  that  never  had  known 
the  trim  propriety  of  bedded- 
out  or  coddled  flowers  unfit 
without  the  early  aid  of  glass 
to  bloom  in  the  rigorous  airs 
of  the  bleak  north  -  country 
parish  whence  she  got  the  half 
of  her  unconquerable  spirit, 
Pen  went  home  for  a  fort- 
night's holiday.  For  the  first 
time  in  her  life  she  was  secret- 
ive; a  cloud  of  doubt  in  her 
father's  face  at  one  first  tenta- 
tive hint  of  Sir  Andrew  Scha w's 
eccentric  character  roused  in 
her  all  the  cautious  Schawfield 
loyalty ;  it  would  be  impossible 
to  make  her  father  understand. 
"The  thing  is,  Has  he  the 
grace  of  God?"  asked  the 
clergyman  dryly.  "  I'm  not 
set  up  with  his  merriment  and 
pliant  manner ;  the  times  are 
sick  with  men  who  cannot 
make  up  their  minds  on  any- 
thing. Easy-osy  to  themselves 
as  well  as  others,  overlooking 
others'  follies  just  because  they 
want  to  palliate  the  same  ones 


in  themselves,  what  are  they 
but  drifters  ?  I  can  stand  a 
strong  man  hard  as  whinstone 
if  he  has  a  principle,  but  I  never 
could  thole  your  drifters,  and 
your  jocular  jack-easies  worst 
of  all ! " 

"At  anyrate  he  is  a  good 
man,  and  a  gentleman,"  said 
Pen,  surprised,  as  she  said  it, 
at  the  fervent  feeling  of  defence 
that  brought  her  back,  for  the 
first  time  in  many  months,  to 
her  high  inflection. 

"  A  gentleman — pooh  !  "  said 
her  father,  in  an  acid  humour. 
"Pilate  himself  was  a  gentle- 
man, and  what  a  job  did  he 
make  of  it !  " 

"I  mean  what  I  say  —  a 
gentle  man  —  and  it's  not  the 
least  of  his  credentials,"  said 
the  daughter  firmly. 

"I  have  seen  gentle  men,  as 
ye  call  them,  jump  through 
girrs  at  a  country  fair,  and 
making  a  bigger  company 
laugh  at  their  posturing  than 
Sir  Andrew  Schaw  could  enter- 
tain with  a  month  of  his  fan- 
tastics.  Let  us  hope  that  it's 
nothing  worse  than  a  bee  in 
the  creature's  bonnet,  Pen.  I'm 
more  taken  up  with  your  friend 
Miss  Grant." 

Pen  gladly  turned  to  this 
safer  and  more  favourite  topic ; 
there  was  nothing  in  Norah's 
character  but  would  meet  with 
his  approval. 
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She  came  back  to  Schaw- 
field  from  the  treeless  moor 
that  hardlyjshowed  the  seasons' 
difference,  and  was  astonished 
to  find  the  autumn  almost 
gone ;  perished  leaves  in  the 
ditches,  the  hill  -  sides  rusty 
with  the  withering  bracken. 
Miss  Amelia  met  her  at  Dun- 
tryne  with  the  barouche,  and 
— "I  hope  you  have  brought 
some  books  with  you,"  said 
that  insatiable  student  of 
romance,  who  always  found 
Penelope's  resource  in  this  re- 
spect a  comfort.  "I  haven't 
had  a  thing  to  read  for  weeks 
except  the  newspapers,  and 
everybody  else  in  the  country 
except  ourselves  has  gone  to 
London.  At  this  time  of  the 
year  one  might  as  well  be  in 
a  prison  as  in  Sohawfield." 

Pen  was  sorry;  she  had 
brought  no  novels  back  with 
her;  that  was  a  commodity 
hardly  to  be  expected  in 
the  manse.  "I've  scarcely 
looked  at  a  book  since  I  went 
home,"  she  said,  "but  father, 
every  afternoon,  read  a  chapter 
or  two  of  Motley's  '  Dutch  Re- 
public '  to  me ;  he  has  been 
doing  it  since  ever  I  remember, 
and  I  almost  like  it — for  the 
fights." 

Miss  Amelia  grimaced.  "I 
can't  stand  history ! "  she  ex- 
claimed, u  and  I'm  starving  for 
a  nice  new  novel." 

"I'm  tired  of  novels,"  said 
Pen.  "It  came  to  me  lately 
that  most  of  them  are  ridicu- 
lous. At  anyrate  I've  lost  my 
taste  for  them  in  the  mean- 
time." 

"  Dear  me ! "  said  Miss 
Amelia.  "Why?" 

"  I  don't  know.     I  fancy  it's 


because  of  late  it  has  taken  me 
all  my  time  to  keep  track  of 
Mr  Maurice.  The  amusing 
thing  is  that  in  a  month  or 
two  I'm  likely  to  know  as 
many  quotations  as  himself, 
for  I've  discovered  in  a  book- 
case at  home  the  chief  source 
of  his — Leigh  Hunt's  '  Imagina- 
tion and  Fancy.'  "  She  laughed 
gleefully.  "  If  I  can  get  most 
of  that  book  by  heart  I'll  very 
much  astonish  Mr  Maurice." 

"  Oh,  he's  gone,"  Miss  Amelia 
informed  her.  "He  went  off 
two  days  after  you  left  for 
home,  of  all  places  in  the  world 
to  go  to  the  shipbuilding 
yard  where  he  hasn't  spent  a 
week  since  he  published  his 
book  of  poems.  And  Norah's 
quite  disconsolate." 

A  feeling  of  disappointment 
— not  acute,  but  something 
like  the  numbness  of  the 
spirit  that  we  feel  when  first 
we  wake  from  a  sleep  that  has 
followed  deprivation,  and  while 
yet  we  can't  recall — fell  upon 
Pen.  He  was  a  bundle  of  af- 
fectations, but  he  had  some 
amiable  parts.  As,  at  Portna- 
haven,  the  country  people  pluck 
the  larger  feathers  from  the 
tails  of  fowls  to  keep  the  winds 
of  that  stormy  coast  from  blow- 
ing them  out  to  sea,  she  had, 
from  time  to  time,  in  sheer 
candour  and  common  -  sense, 
divested  him  of  many  a  plume 
from  the  gorgeous  peacock-tail 
of  his  artistic  conceits,  so  giv- 
ing him  a  more  stable  foothold 
on  the  common  earth  whereto 
even  that  glorious  poet  the 
lark  is  ever  dragged  back  by 
love  and  hunger.  He  did  not 
drift  to  sea  so  much  of  late — 
she  had  found  his  cynicism  less 
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often  manifest ;  Fancy  Farm, 
she  honestly  told  herself,  would 
not  be  quite  the  same  for  a  day 
or  two  without  him. 

But  Norah's  welcome  quite 
dispelled  her  brief  regrets,  and 
Sir  Andrew  met  her  almost 
boisterously.  She  had  come  in 
the  nick  of  time,  he  said,  to 
join  them  in  the  last  cruise  of 
the  season,  for  he  laid  up  the 
yawl  on  Monday.  "How  the 
days  pass  !  "  he  exclaimed  rue- 
fully. "It  looks  as  if  it  were 
only  a  week  or  two  since  I  put 
out  the  moorings,  and  now  it  is 
time  to  snug  Kittiwake  down 
for  winter.  .  .  .  Gnats!  Gnats! 
We  should  need  a  hundred  lives 
to  do  justice  to  the  variousness 
and  charm  of  things.  And 
after?  Dr  Cleghorn  said  on 
Sunday,  with  that  literal  mind 
of  his  that  fancies  all  the  truth 
may  be  packed  into  a  single 
Scripture  sentence,  that  here- 
after there  shall  be  no  more 
sea.  A  blue  look-out  for  the 
sailorman  who  makes  a  pier- 
head jump  at  penitence,  and 
finds  on  the  other  side  that 
he's  booked  for  an  eternal  job 
of  holystoning  mansion  fronts  ! 
Eh?  Hard  lines  on  the  Gali- 
lean fishermen — think  of  them 
walking,  even -on,  the  golden 
streets,  remembering  the  slat 
of  sails  and  the  wash  along  the 
counter ! " 

"Oh,  there  will  probably  be 
a  sea,"  his  cousin  assured  him 
blythly;  "but  the  winds  will 
always  be  sou'-west-by-west." 

"  If  winds  were  always  sou'- 
west-by-west,  women  might  be 
skippers,"  said  Sir  Andrew. 
"And  there's  you,  Pen, — you 
haven't  learned  to  hold  a  tiller 
or  belay  a  sheet  yet ;  it's  high 


time  you  had  your  lesson. 
What  were  you  born  for,  on  an 
island,  if  you  want  the  skill  to 
go  round  the  edges  ?  " 

They  rode  next  day  to  Whit- 
farland,  and  stabled  at  a  farm. 
An  east  wind,  tempered  by  a 
blazing  sun,  was  blowing  over 
the  archipelago;  every  islet 
clapped  its  hands;  the  straits 
were  deeply  darkly  blue,  and 
high  white  continents  of  cloud 
filled  up  the  west,  hanging 
above  the  hilly  isles  beyond  the 
Sound,  sun-silvered,  splendid. 
The  bays  were  full  of  happy 
noises  —  plashing  breakers  on 
the  pebbles,  sandpipers  in  the 
dunes.  The  dim  lights,  shaded 
waters,  fading  reeds,  and  melan- 
choly moaning  marshes  of  her 
native  parish  seemed  incredibly 
far  off  and  undesirable  to  Pen  : 
she  sat  in  the  well,  silent, 
as  they  ran,  close-hauled,  from 
Kittiwake's  moorings  and 
opened  up  the  portals  of  the 
sea  whose  farther  ends  thrash 
coldly  upon  Labrador  or  feel 
the  chafing  of  the  ice  about  the 
Pole.  The  sense  of  space — the 
magnitude  of  nature  and  the 
smallness  of  herself — possessed 
her.  They  sailed  for  a  while 
along  the  mainland,  where 
Sir  Andrew  pointed  out  his 
marches.  The  dry  stone  dyke 
that  marked  them  rose  from 
the  sea  -  edge,  dripping  ;  ran 
through  alder  thicket,  gorse, 
and  withering  heather  to  the 
summit  of  the  hills,  and  there 
was  lost  to  sight  as  it  plunged 
down  the  inner  glens. 

"  '  The  Lang  Dyke '  they  call 
it,"  he  informed  her.  "  Made 
by  my  great-grandfather,  who 
seems  to  have  thought  he  would 
live  for  ever  and  maintain  pos- 
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session  of  a  substantial  swatch 
of  God's  world  in  spite  of  time 
and  revolution.  And  the  fun 
of  it  is  he's  dead.  Ha!  ha! 
There's  his  dyke,  indifferent  to 
time,  and  useless  to  repel  a 
mortgage,  and  Lang  -  dyke 
Geordie's  only  a  little  dust  in  a 
leaden  shell  on  a  shelf  in  the 
mausoleum  in  the  grounds 
there,  just  behind  the  ice- 
house. These  are  the  consider- 
ations that  make  me  wonder, 
sometimes,  if  it's  worth  while 
marking  anything  on  earth  as 
our  possession;  aye,  if  it's 
worth  while  even  to  possess, 
more  than  ourselves,  and  a  nook 
to  sleep  in,  and  a  pot  to  boil  our 
kail." 

"You  might  add  a  3-ton 
yawl  and  a  friend  or  two," 
suggested  Norah  practically. 
"Isn't  it  time  to  put  about? 
Stand  by!"  She  kept  the 
yawl  a  point  or  two  off  for  a 
moment  and  then  put  the  tiller 
slowly  down  with  a  "Helm's 
alee !  "  The  boat  shot  up  into 
the  wind ;  Pen  got  a  hurried 
first  lesson  on  the  cleat  from 
Captain  Cutlass,  and  let  the 
jib-sheet  fly. 

They  were  steering  now  for 
the  largest  of  the  inner  isles; 
the  lands  of  Schawfield  lay 
upon  their  weather;  Schaw- 
field House  itself  abruptly 
came  in  view  through  an  open- 
ing in  the  timber,  its  incon- 
sistent towers  and  rambling 
wings  a  testimony  to  the 
freakishness  of  its  various 
builders,  but  yet  preserved 
from  incongruity  by  the  ivy 
crowded  on  all  its  walls. 
High  on  its  terrace  on  the 
steep  peninsula  it  looked 
august  and  arrogant ;  Captain 


Cutlass,  who  loved  it,  strange- 
ly felt  that  it  called  for  some 
apology.  "As  great  a  lesson 
in  human  vanity  as  the  Lang 
Dyke,"  said  he,  with  a  look 
across  his  shoulder  at  it. 
"People  imagine  I  own  that 
house,  when  in  truth  the  house 
owns  me,  as  Mr  Birrell  or 
Cattanach  could  tell  you.  If 
you  could  turn  that  monstrous 
shell  upside  down  you  would 
find  a  snail  below  it — Andrew 
Schaw,  with  a  budget  of  lia- 
bilities left  for  his  amusement 
by  the  previous  members  of  his 
family.  I'll  wager  Mr  Bes- 
wick  lies  on  my  bed  at  night 
and  laughs  when  he  thinks 
how  easily  himself  and  his 
ironmoulders  have  turned  out 
the  Schaws,  who  got  in  with 
swords.  .  .  .  Pardon  our  osten- 
tation, Pen ;  good  heavens  ! 

how  many  chimneys !  What 
are  you  thinking  of?" 

"  I  was  thinking  of  a  saying 
of  my  father's,"  said  Penelope, 
scarce  looking  at  his  house, 
but  on  the  scene  around.  "  It 
is  a  day  of  glory ;  the  Lord  is 
abroad." 

"And  I  was  thinking  only 
of  myself  and  things  material ! 
I  fear  I'm  like  Clashgour,  who 
told  me  once  he  never  thought 
so  seriously  of  the  Lord  as 
when  he  had  just  got  a  clout 
on  the  lug  from  Him."  He 
cast  a  sailor's  eye  aloft  at  the 
fluttering  vane,  and  swept  his 
glance  along  the  far-off  alps  of 
cloud  that  now  seemed  less 
benign  and  stable.  "We're 
just  in  time,  I  think,  to  close 
the  season  handsomely :  when 
the  wind  comes  round  with  the 
sun  this  afternoon  we  may 
have  a  different  story ;  it  looks 
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as  if  there  were  a  lot  of  dirt 
behind  there,  somewhere." 

Presently  they  opened  out 
more  spacious  mainland 
stretches  —  remoter  inland 
peaks  and  jutting  promon- 
tories, flaming  with  woods  now 
voiceless,  autumn-burned.  On 
one  of  them  there  stood  the 
ruins  of  a  keep,  with  tiny  ash- 
trees,  wind  -  blown,  seeming 
feeble  seedlings,  growing  on  its 
crumbling  walls,  its  window- 
openings  blue,  like  innocent 
young  eyes,  only  the  sky  be- 
yond them;  its  rude  founda- 
tions like  a  portion  of  the  rock. 
Daws  chattered  as  they  hopped 
about  the  broken  crenels  of  the 
turrets,  but  the  place  appeared 
the  very  soul  of  loneliness  and 
silence,  unspeakably  indifferent 
to  sunshine  and  to  time.  Gar- 
denless,  unfenced,  neglected, 
and  their  doorways  choked 
with  rubble  and  with  weed, 
such  castles  numerously  stand 
on  western  beaches,  keeping 
the  secret  of  their  origin  and 
darkly  brooding,  blind  to  sun- 
sets, deaf  to  storms.  Pen's 
eyes  fastened  on  this  one  with 
inquiry  and  delight ;  every 
chord  of  the  romantic  fancy 
answered  its  mute  appeal. 

"Built  by  some  of  our  folk, 
too,  but  by  which  of  them 
exactly  I  possess  no  know- 
ledge,".said  Sir  Andrew.  "  The 
sennachies,  those  wondrous 
cock-sure  gentlemen,  attribute 
it  to  one  David  Schaw  .of  the 
fifteenth  century,  but  who  was 
the  dainty  Davie  ?  —  there's 
nothing  left  of  him  but  his 
name  in  several  generations." 

"  I  had  no  idea  your  family 
was  so  old,"  said  Pen,  who  had 
never  thought  of  lineage  but 


as  something  which,  as  in  her 
own  case,  could  be  traced  for 
only  a  hundred  years  or  so. 

He  laughed.  "It's  as  old 
as  your  own,  and  not  a  single 
generation  older,"  he  informed 
her.  "Three  sons  of  Noah 
came  out  of  the  ark;  I'm  de- 
scended from  one  of  them,  but 
have  always  been  unable  to 
discover  which." 

Norah,  keeping  the  little 
vessel  full  and  bye,  her  face 
sparkling  with  the  pleasure  of 
her  occupation,  looked  at  him 
where  he  lay  stretched  upon 
the  deck  and  cryptically  smiled. 
"  I  hope  you're  not  deceived  by 
those  fine  democratic  senti- 
ments, Pen,"  she  said.  "Be- 
hold in  the  humble  gentleman 
one  who  is  absurdly  proud  of 
his  long  descent." 

"Not  proud  of  it,"  he  cor- 
rected cheerfully ;  "  neither  glad 
nor  sorry,  like  a  dog  at  its 
father's  funeral,  but  just  con- 
tented with  a  genealogy  which 
depends,  for  its  identity,  on 
some  delightfully  musty  parch- 
ments. Were  it  not  for  the 
parchments,  Norah,  and  that 
old  castle,  and  the  grip  our 
people  fastened  very  early  on 
this  coast  (let  us  not  inquire 
too  closely  how  they  got  it),  I 
probably  wouldn't  have  known 
the  name  of  my  great-grand- 
father. All  the  same  he  would 
have  been  there,  and  was  bound 
to  have  a  name  too.  It's  not 
the  Schaws  who  have  been  con- 
tinuous, but  Schawfield,  and 
I'm  honestly  glad  to  think  of 
that — of  the  old  castle  faithful 
to  all  the  girls  they  brought  in 
as  brides,  giving  them  a  strong 
warm  home,  a  rugged  welcome ; 
but  their  names  are  forgotten 
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— of  no  account;  Schawfield 
turned  them  all  to  Schaws. 
I'm  telling  you !  I'm  telling 
you — Sohawfield  is  the  master  ! 
and  makes  of  us  what  it 
will!" 

"I  think  I  understand,"  said 
Pen.  "But  I  never  thought 
of  it  just  like  that  before." 

They  sailed  between  the 
islets,  theirs  the  only  sail  in 
vision :  with  a  piece  of  marling 
he  taught  her  Carriok  bends 
and  Blackwall  hitches,  he  told 
her  the  names  of  sheets  and 
halyards,  the  principles  of  tack- 
ing, and  the  helm's  command. 

"  Oh,  it's  just  like  a  horse !  " 
she  cried,  enchanted  with  the 
power  to  make  the  white  wings 
poise  or  flutter  at  her  slight- 
est pressure.  "  I  love  it !  I 
love  it!" 

She  caught  the  trick  of  it  as 
she  caught  the  trick  of  all  they 
taught  her,  instantly  :  for 
hours,  with  only  a  hint  at 
times  from  him  or  Norah,  she 
steered  between  the  little  isles, 
and  even  bore  out  to  the  Sound. 
The  beauty  of  the  scene  now 
lost  on  her,  she  set  her  whole 
attention  on  the  flapping  vane 
and  on  the  sails.  Sir  Andrew 
watched  her,  wondering  at  a 
skill  so  speedily  acquired.  He 
had  never  to  tell  her  the  same 
thing  twice :  "  there's  a  Viking 
somewhere  in  your  genealogy," 
said  he. 

"Am  I  doing  right?"  she 
asked  him  anxiously. 

"You  never  do  anything 
wrong,"  he  answered,  "  that's 
the  alarming  thing  about  you, 
—Luff!  Luff!  for  the  Lord's 
sake,  luff!" 

So  intent  had  been  his  ob- 
servation of  her  pleasure  in  the 


new-learned  art  that  he  had 
not  seen  the  squall  come  racing 
blackly  over  the  sea,  and  Norah 
had  been  looking,  equally  ab- 
stracted, in  the  wake  that 
creamed  behind.  The  boat 
careened;  Pen  strove  with  all 
her  might  against  the  wind- 
ward helm — here  was  a  lesson 
that  had  not  as  yet  been 
taught  her ! — and  the  yawl  lay 
over  suddenly  as  if  the  power 
of  flight  had  been  arrested  in 
its  wings.  The  sea,  fierce 
green,  swept  over  the  rail  and 
frothed  along  the  coamings ; 
the  hull  rose  high  to  windward 
as  if  to  topple  over  them  and 
to  whelm;  Pen  for  a  moment 
looked  into  the  watery  depths, 
astonishingly  near  and  sinister ; 
a  great  wave  burst  upon  the 
quarter,  sweeping  the  yacht 
from  end  to  end.  A  woman 
screamed. 

"  Damnation  ! "  cried  the 
baronet,  once  again  a  seaman, 
feeling  the  chill  of  the  drench- 
ing in  his  back,  and  jumping  to 
the  well  with  a  hand  to  loose  a 
sheet  and  another  to  grab  the 
tiller  which  Pen,  apparently 
oblivious  to  their  hazard,  was 
reluctant  to  relinquish.  The 
yacht  recovered,  shaking  her- 
self with  petulance  in  a  wind 
that  seemed  pervaded  with  the 
sting  of  sleet. 

"I  was  sure  the  dirt  was 
there!"  said  Captain  Cutlass. 
"  Who  cried  ?  "  He  looked  at 
them  both  with  disapproval. 
"That's  a  thing  that's  quite 
intolerable.  Quite  !  It's  ugly ; 
it's  unpardonably  vulgar  in  the 
circumstances !  " 

Norah,  who  had  been  sitting 
on  the  lee-side  of  the  well  and 
leaning  on  her  elbow,  had  got 
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the  wash  of  the  heeling  vessel 
up  to  her  very  shoulder.  She 
had  looked  for  a  giddy  moment 
into  a  sea  that  seemed  to  reach 
the  level  of  her  lips,  and  her 
hair  was  blowing  wetly  from 
its  fastenings. 

"  I  must  go  below  to  patch 
my  reputation  up  with  hair- 
pins," she  said  a  little  breath- 
lessly, restraining  hands  upon 
her  rebel  tresses;  thrust  back 
the  companion  hatch,  and  dis- 
appeared. 


"Did  I  do  wrong?"  asked 
Pen,  with  some  anxiety,  charg- 
ing herself  with  the  incident. 

"  Wrong  !  "  he  repeated 
gruffly.  "Nothing's  wrong, 
but  some  things  are  abomin- 
ably silly,  and  a  shriek  in  the 
circumstances  makes  me  rather 
sick.  We  are  not  children,  are 
we  ?  I  thought  you  were  quite 
devoid  of  nerves,  Pen  ;  why  did 
you  do  it  ?  " 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Pene- 
lope reddening. 


CHAPTEB  XXIII. 


It  is  the  sense  of  smell  that 
often  conjures  up  our  happiest 
hours,  and  Pen,  for  ever  after, 
never  had  a  whiff  of  clean  ship- 
canvas  but  her  heart  expanded 
with  the  recollection  of  that 
day  among  the  islets,  the 
sweeter  for  its  shocks  and  perils, 
though  of  the  latter  she  was 
not  to  guess  until  Sir  Andrew 
had  her  safe  on  shore.  She 
learned  of  it  more  from  his 
evasion  than  from  words. 
"  Why  did  you  swear  ?  "  she 
asked  him.  "  A  sailor's  always 
apt  to  swear  when  things  look 
blackest,"  he  informed  her ; 
"  it's  only  Jack's  equivalent  for 
an  ave;  he  would  quench  the 
fires  of  Hades  with  a  curse. 
There  was  a  moment,  yonder, 

when "     But   he   went   no 

further.  The  silver  of  the 
cloudy  alps  had  turned  to  ebony 
before  they  landed ;  the  beach 
was  clamorous  with  surf,  and 
through  the  bent  where  the 
meadow  pipit  cheeped  some 
hours  ago  the  sandy  wind  went 
whistling.  Norah  had  come 
from  her  toilet  in  the  cabin  as 


trim  as  if  it  hung  with  mirrors  ; 
her  cousin  looked  at  her  ap- 
provingly :  that  was  the  way 
that  Captain  Cutlass  liked  to 
see  his  women  —  under  the 
strictest  self-control  and  neat- 
ly flemished  down.  Poor  Pen, 
with  the  intuition  that  she  was 
disgraced  to  him  by  her  admis- 
sion of  that  craven  scream,  was 
heedless  of  her  wanton  locks, 
and  came  ashore  in  a  curious 
mood,  half  vexed,  half  happy. 

The  breathless  roads  at  morn- 
ing had  been  laced  with  gos- 
samer ;  now  the  wind  was 
blowing  over  leagues  of  sea, 
and  every  withered  bell  of 
heather  rustled ;  when  they 
rode  into  the  forest,  night  as- 
cended like  an  exhalation  from 
the  roots  of  ancient  trees,  and 
full  of  undistinguishable  blended 
voices,  as  of  beasts  that  har- 
boured for  the  night,  or  an- 
guished boughs  that  whipped 
each  other ;  of  muttering  of 
rocks,  and  creak  of  boles,  and 
whimpering  wakerife  hidden 
burns.  Those  beings  of  the  night 
and  forest  Cattanach  has  told 
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me  of  from  his  mythology — the 
phantom  things  that  took  their 
shape  and  character  from  man- 
kind's earlier  terrors, — breathed 
in  the  thickets,  peered  from 
stoney  clefts,  amorphous  crea- 
tures neither  man  nor  beast, 
the  grumblers  and  the  snarlers 
and  the  blood-red-eyed ;  all  the 
chuckling  little  bodies  of  the 
caves. 

The  road  was  quite  invisible; 
they  trotted,  with  the  baronet 
in  front,  by  the  guidance  of  the 
vague  grey  ribbon  of  the  sky 
that  showed  above  them 
through  the  rift  of  trees. 

"  Oh,  soon  we'll  hear  the  Old  Man  say 
(Leave  her,  Johnny,  leave  her  ! ) 

'  You  can  go  ashore  and  take  your  pay,' 
(And  it's  time  for  us  to  leave  her  !) " 

That  chantey  of  discharge,  the 
parting  hymn  of  landfalls  home- 
ward bound,  broke  on  the  night 
incongruously — a  seaman's  ves- 
per shouted  by  Captain  Cutlass. 
A  piece  of  doggerel,  but  to  Pen 
his  singing  of  it  there  and  then 
conveyed  a  sense  of  something 
tameless,  swift,  and  proud ;  it 
was  hopeless  to  understand  him. 

They  clattered  down  upon 
Fancy  Farm  in  time  for  supper. 
Mr  Birrell,  with  documents  im- 
mediately calling  for  his  client's 
signature,  had  been  waiting 
there  for  hours,  bawling  to 
Miss  Amelia  in  the  parlour. 
"Have  you  seen  about  the 
Athabascas  ? "  he  inquired. 
"  That  should  be  welcome  news 
for  you ! " 

"The  bottom  out  of  them, 
and  another  call  upon  share- 
holders, I  suppose,"  exclaimed 
the  baronet  without  surprise. 

"  It's  time  for  us  to  leave  her  ! " 

"It's  not  the  time  for  leav-> 
ing  her  at  all!"  retorted  Mr 


Birrell ;  "  they're  doing  fine  ! 
they're  doing  marvellous  !  So 
far  as  they're  concerned,  you're 
a  richer  man  by  twelve  per 
cent  than  you  were  at  this 
time  yesterday.  I'm  not  going 
to  say  another  word  disparag- 
ing about  your  craze  for — what 
do  ye  call  it? — portages  and 
voyajoors,  Red  Indian  trappers, 
prairies,  and  the  rest  of  it ;  my 
doubts  of  your  holding  on  to 
Athabascas,  or  going  into  them 
at  all  indeed,  have  vanished, 
over  the  hills  to  Badenoch." 

"Who  told  you?"  asked 
Captain  Cutlass,  neither  up 
nor  down. 

"I  read  it  in  the  morning 
paper  which  came  here  this 
afternoon,"  said  Mr  Birrell. 

"  What  a  curious  taste  you 
have  in  reading ! "  said  his 
client.  "The  very  look  of  a 
Stock  report  in  a  paper  makes 
me  wild ;  the  page  would  be  so 
much  more  handsome  if  they 
left  out  all  the  beastly  figures." 

Aunt  Amelia,  who  had  a  tiny 
interest  in  Consolidated  Stock 
that  kept  her  figuring  nerv- 
ously every  afternoon  when  the 
papers  came,  "  tchk-tchked  !  " 
at  such  preposterous  views, 
and  shook  her  head  to  Norah. 
"Did  you  ever  hear,"  said  she, 
"such  nonsense?  Who  could 
understand  without  the  figures  ? 
I  only  wish  they  would  print 
them  larger." 

Koran's  interest  and  pleas- 
ure in  the  lawyer's  news  made 
up  to  him  for  his  client's  seem- 
ing unconcern.  "Bravo  the 
fairy  and  romantic,  after  all !  " 
she  cried.  "I  wish  we  could 
expect  as  well  of  your  diamond 
mine." 

"We're  out  of  that,  you 
know,"  said  Mr  Birrell  glee- 
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fully,  rubbing  his  hands  and 
twitching  his  eyebrows  rapidly. 
"We  sold  our  shares  in  those 
abominable  diamonds  more 
than  a  week  ago  with  a  view  of 
planting  larch  behind  the  mill." 

Sir  Andrew  nodded  con- 
firmation, ravished  at  Pen's 
astonishment.  "Wasn't  going 
to  say  a  word  about  it  till  the 
woodmen  started  trenching," 
he  proceeded  with  a  chuckle. 
"A  little  surprise,  you  know, 
for  the  recent  much-lamented 
Mistress  of  the  Keys." 

"It  was  only  a  joke!"  said 
Pen  impetuously,  alarmed  to 
think  what  great  commercial 
mechanism  she  had  tampered 
with  at  Norah's  prompting. 
She  had  not,  for  a  moment, 
dreamt  that  he  would  act  on 
the  suggestion. 

"A  joke,  at  times,  is  about 
the  only  thing  that  a  man 
should  act  in  seriously,"  said 
Captain  Cutlass,  "and  I  was 
bound  to  carry  out  my  part  of 
the  agreement.  It  wasn't  so 
much  of  a  joke  after  all,  when 
I  come  to  think  of  it,  for  some 
poor  devil  lost  on  the  trans- 
action, as  Witwatersrands  went 
down  as  soon  as  I  cleared  out 
of  them.  So  far  as  the  plant- 
ing is  concerned,  your  views 
coincide  with  mine  exactly ; 
it's  some  time  now  since  Norah 
gave  me  an  idea  of  it.  We 
should  all  plant  trees,  and 
never  lose  an  opportunity. 
*  There's  nothing  more  delight- 
ful you  can  do  with  a  hole  in 
the  ground  when  you  come  on 
it  than  to  pop  an  acorn  in,' 
was  a  saying  of  my  grand- 
father's. The  forest  is  the 
proper  garden  for  men  like 
me;  it  needs  no  weeding." 

"But    we    needn't    be   in    a 


desperate  hurry  now  about 
the  planting,"  said  the  lawyer. 
"The  money's  making  more  in 
Athabascas  than  it's  ever  like 
to  make  in  larch." 

"What!  did  you  put  the 
diamond  money  into  Athabas- 
cas ?  "  Norah  asked  delightedly. 

James  Birrell  nodded,  purs- 
ing his  lips  triumphantly. 
"Every  penny,  ma'am!  My 
suggestion !  Better  than  to 
have  it  dozing  in  a  bank  till 
Whitsunday." 

"By  George!  "said  Captain 
Cutlass,  "  I  had  forgotten  that ! 
There's  quite  a  pleasing  income 
to  be  made  from  Athabascas 
now,  and  I  owe  it  all  to  your 
agreeable  participation  in  the 
crude  Elizabethan  joke,  Pene- 
lope. ...  I  wish,"  he  added, 
quite  irrelevantly,  as  it  seemed 
to  all  the  others — "I  wish  you 
didn't  scream." 

Pen  winced  at  this  reminder ; 
Norah  blazed,  thinking  he  was 
back  again  to  his  views  on 
women's  laughter. 

The  portraits  of  his  folk, 
that  had  been  borrowed  from 
the  walls  of  Schawfield  House 
to  furnish  forth  the  hall  for 
Miss  Amelia's  approval,  and  to 
gratify  that  family  pride  she 
cherished  upon  grounds  that 
made  him  laugh,  were  almost 
the  only  pictures  to  be  seen  in 
Fancy  Farm.  The  rooms  were 
beautified  by  other  things — 
proportions,  mouldings,  panels, 
native  woods  unpainted,  pol- 
ished ;  soft  harmonious  colour ; 
most  of  all  by  windows  which, 
no  matter  what  the  season — 
winter's  snow  or  summer's 
splendour  —  framed  such  pic- 
tures as  no  art  could  ever 
rival.  'Twas  this  severe  re- 
straint of  the  unessential  and 
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the  merely  pretty,  obvious  in 
everything  selected  by  Sir 
Andrew  Schaw;  his  interest 
in  the  ribs  and  lines  and  poise 
of  things,  his  apathy  to  the 
showy  ornamental,  that  had 
first  appealed  to  Pen  in  Fancy 
Farm.  In  that  respect  she 
had  recalled  to  her  the  manse 
where  straitened  means  com- 
pelled a  like  simplicity,  with- 
out, however,  as  she  confessed, 
achieving  such  a  suave  and 
restful  atmosphere.  Her  father 
had  another  home  to  beautify 
—  the  palace  of  his  soul. 
Furthermore,  it  was  a  joy  to 
Pen  to  find  that  Fancy  Farm 
was,  in  its  absence  of  deliber- 
ate ornament,  not  wholly  so 
to  please  Sir  Andrew;  Norah 
shared  the  taste  that  (not 
without  some  pensive  senti- 
ment) had  swept  the  house  of 
some  wondrous  ugly  Oriental 
treasures  —  dragons  of  delf, 
crude-painted  josses,  preposter- 
ous fans,  and  a  myriad  cum- 
bering nick  -  nacks  that  the 
Lady  Jean  had  never  once 
suspected  in  her  lifetime  were 
her  husband's  detestation.  His 
wife  now  dwelt  so  tenderly  in 
his  remembrance  that  he  could 
not  bear  to  think  of  her  in 
such  associations. 

But  Aunt  Amelia,  though 
she  did  not  care  for  dragons 
and  for  josses,  longed  to  see 
their  walls  adorned  like  those 
of  other  people.  The  tiny  book- 
room,  facing  the  pergola,  where 
he  smoked  a  pungent  sea- 
tobacco  which  he  found  his 
casual  wayside  friends  pre- 
ferred to  any  aromatic  mixture, 
had,  above  the  mantelpiece,  a 
single  picture  which  was  her 
abomination.  In  truth  its  art 
was  primitive ;  the  painter  was 


the  seaman  whom  Sir  Andrew's 
swimming  had  preserved  from 
the  maw  of  the  Roaring  Forties. 
"He  was  not  exactly  Tinto- 
retto," said  its  owner,  "but  I 
never  knew  a  man  who  could 
better  lay  a  gun  than  old  Tom 
Drake.  I  prize  his  picture 
more  than  any  medal,  and, 
after  all,  barring  the  oakum 
pouring  from  the  funnels,  you 
have  only  to  stand  a  little 
way  back  and  it's  almost  the 
Bellerophon.  At  any  rate,  it's 
near  enough  for  me." 

Amelia  sometimes  was  in- 
clined to  wish  Tom  Drake  had 
drowned,  and  so  averted  such 
an  outrage  on  her  sense  of  the 
artistic,  but  she  daren't  say  so. 
She  desired  another  kind  of 
picture  than  the  able  gunner's 
— many  of  them,  richly  framed, 
like  Mrs  Brooks's ;  and  the  tem- 
porary affluence  of  her  nephew, 
due  to  the  soaring  Athabascas, 
seemed  a  providential  oppor- 
tunity. She  went  into  the 
book  -  room  on  the  following 
afternoon,  where  Pen  was 
learning  chess  from  him  as  the 
five-hundred-and-fiftieth  solace 
for  old  age,  and  Norah  scrib- 
bled nonsense  rhymes  for  Mr 
Maurice. 

"  Phew !  what  an  odour  of 
tobacco !  "  she  exclaimed. 

"I  am  at  present  enjoying 
the  best  smoke  of  the  day, 
which  is  always  the  one  that 
one  is  at,"  he  told  her.  "The 
second  best  is  the  one  that  is 
coming,  leaving  the  one  you 
had  formerly  a  poor  third. 
Perhaps  the  best  smoke  is  the 
one  you  were  about  to  have 
had  when  you  found  that  you 
have  left  your  matches  in  your 
other  waistcoat.  This  is  the 
Preterite  Subjunctive  Smoke, 
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and  only  to  be  enjoyed  in  a 
negatively  Preteritish  Subjunc- 
tivistic  way." 

"  Your  grammar  is  most  re- 
markable," said  Norah,  as  he 
put  his  pipe  away  and  threw 
the  window  open. 

"It  ought  to  be,"  he  re- 
torted. "I  make  it  myself  as 
I  go  along.  The  common 
grammar  always  stumped  me ; 
I  never  could  remember  more 
than  a  single  rule  —  that  the 
noun  must  agree  with  its 
nominative  in  number,  gender, 
and  case,  as  'John,'  'London,' 
'dog.'  Let  me  see,  now — was 
it  really  'dog'?  Talking  of 
dogs,  my  dear,  what  has  be- 
come of  Brownie  ?  I  haven't 
had  a  sight  of  him  since 
Tuesday." 

"You  must  ask  Peter 
Powrie,"  answered  Norah. 
"  My  only  claim  on  Brownie 
seems  to  be  confined  to  the 
privilege  of  paying  for  his 
licence.  Mrs  Powrie  came  to 
me  imploring  me  to  let  him 
have  a  kennel  in  the  yard. 
Her  husband  was  growing  rest- 
less again,  with  a  tendency  to 
Airedales.  'Brownie  and  me 
between  us  surely  can  keep  the 
man  at  home,'  she  said  with 
great  emotion." 

Miss  Amelia  put  the  window 
further  up,  and  disdaining  arti- 
fice, boldly  preferred  her  claim, 
as  housekeeper-in-chief,  to  some 
mural  decoration  in  the  dining- 
room  and  parlour.  "  You  must 
get  pictures,  Andy,"  she  in- 
formed him  plaintively,  "even 
if  it's  only  three  or  four  to 
break  the  walls  up." 

"  Nothing  beats  a  hammer," 
he  suggested.  "But  why  break 
up  an  inoffensive  wall,  my 
aunt  ? " 


"  One  might  as  well  be  in  a 
barn,"  she  proceeded,  heedless 
of  his  humour.  "You  can  quite 
well  afford  to  have  some  decent 
pictures  now ;  they'll  give  us 
great  enjoyment  in  the  winter." 

"  And  whence,  dear  aunt,  am 
I  to  get  these  alleviations  of 
our  wintry  terrors?" 

"From  the  people  who  sell 
them,"  she  replied  with  readi- 
ness. "  You  have  only  got  to 
send  for  them." 

"  Good  heavens  !  "  said  he. 
"  By  post !  '  A  dozen  assorted 
landscapes  of  a  cheerful  tone, 
with  a  human  note  in  them. 
About  five-by-three.  No  battle- 
ships. Thanking  you  in  an- 
ticipation.' Dear  aunt,  let  us 
be  really  serious  when  it  comes 
to  art.  It's  the  only  Faith 
that's  left  for  half  our  fellow- 
creatures.  There  are  people 
who  think  their  rapture  in  a 
picture  is  a  thing  to  exculpate 
them  from  the  wrath  of  God." 

She  flung  herself  out  of  the 
room  impatiently :  this  was  a 
mood  of  her  nephew's  she  could 
never  bear. 

"  That's  the  only  argument 
of  an  aunt's  that  there's  no 
retort  to,"  he  remarked  with 
some  contrition,  falling  back 
upon  his  pipe.  "  I  suppose 
she'll  have  to  have  her  pictures 
too — if  I  can  find  what  she  will 
like  and  I  can  tolerate,  next 
time  I'm  within  range  of 
studios.  That's  the  worst  of 
a  carriage,  Pen ;  it  extends 
the  interest  in  art  as  presented 
in  other  people's  parlours.  By 
the  way,  now,  how  does  it 
stand  with  you  in  regard  to 
the  painter's  art?  It's  a  facet 
of  your  engaging  mind  that 
I've  not  yet  seen.  What  do 
you  think  of  my  authentic 
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Drake  ?  "  and  he  glanced  com- 
placently at  the  gunner's 
masterpiece. 

"  Now's  your  opportunity  ! 
Smite,  my  dear  child,  and  fear 
not !  "  counselled  Norah. 

"I  think  it's  ugly,"  answered 
Pen,  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation. "  But  of  course  my 
thinking  that  does  not  make 
it  so  :  it  must  be  beautiful  to 
you,  or  you  shouldn't  value  it." 

"  Not,  strictly  speaking, 
beautiful,"  he  amended.  "  It 
doesn't  quite  respect  the 
canons,  which,  I'm  assured, 
are  devilish  stiff,  and  I'm 
often  tempted  to  regret  that 
Tom  attempted  to  depict  the 
smoke,  a  thing  elusive  and 


perplexing  to  the  sailor-artist. 
His  stays  are  a  little  too 
a-taut-o,  and  his  waves  are 
somewhat  tesselated ;  had  they 
been  like  that  about  the  Horn, 
he  might  have  walked  aboard 
again,  dispensing  with  my 
gallant  services.  But  still — but 

still "      He  looked   with  a 

softened  aspect  at  the  picture. 
"  I  don't  know  that  I'd  change 
it  for  a  veritable  old  Italian 
masterpiece.  ...  I  love  it,  for 
the  sake  of  the  ship,  and  the 
honest  man  who  did  his  best 
with  it.  It  moves  me  some- 
times like  a  voice  from  youth ; 
I  never  weary  of  it." 

"  In   that    case,    then,"  said 
Pen,  "of  course  it's  beautiful." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


"  A  much-applauded  trait  of 
human  nature  I  could  never 
value  quite  so  highly  as  my 
friends,  is  gratitude,"  proceeded 
Captain  Cutlass.  "Yes,  yes! 
I  know  the  proper  sentiments 
about  it — the  ingrate  child  and 
all  the  rest  of  it,  but  I  hold 
that  the  merely  thankful  feeling 
towards  a  benefactor  has  been 
foolishly  exalted  to  a  virtue. 
Love — affection,  ought  to  know 
no  gratitude,  which  the  rascal, 
Rochefoucauld,  very  wisely  said 
is  too  often  merely  a  lively 
sense  of  favours  to  come. 
When  we  are  warmly  conscious 
of  the  benefits  received  from 
others,  we  are  on  an  infinitely 
lower  plane  than  when  we 
simply  like  those  others  out  of 
sheer  humanity,  having  nothing 
got  from  them  and  nothing  to 
expect.  Our  brother  the  dog 
and  all  those  humble  fellow- 
creatures  of  the  fields  are  devoid 


of  that  meretricious  sense  which 
is  an  outcome  of  possession,  of 
the  greed  for  property.  Un- 
conscious of  possessing  any- 
thing, luckily  unaware  of  the 
moral  difference  in  meum  and  in 
tuum,  they  accept  benefits  as 
they  grant  them — as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  without  desire 
to  retain  the  benefit  in  their 
recollection.  And  so  with 
children;  till  they  have  been 
spoiled  by  the  knowledge  that 
the  foolish  world  recognises 
individual  property,  that  the 
toy  may  be  theirs  and  not 
another's,  they  are  exempt  from 
gratitude.  Thankfulness  they 
have,  of  course,  but  only  as  a 
vague  emotion,  flowing  out  to 
no  one  in  particular,  like  the 
contented  purring  of  a  cat  in 
a  patch  of  warm  sunshine  in  a 
chilly  room.  This  absence  of 
a  grateful  feeling  in  the  child 
persists  through  life  in  the  re- 
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lations  between  offspring  and 
their  parents;  search  yourself 
minutely,  and  you'll  find  that 
your  love  of  your  father  has  no 
scrap  in  it  of  what  we  know  as 
gratitude.  Knowing  that  all 
you  have  is  his,  you  feel  no  emo- 
tion to  reflect  that  all  he  has 
ever  had  has  been  always  yours. 
The  vice  of  individual  property 
creeps  into  the  household  last 
of  all ;  there  nearly  everything 
is  held  in  common.  To  be 
grateful  is  to  be  infinitely  less 
than  fond,  but  to  look  for 
gratitude  for  our  benefactions 
is  to  render  them  of  no  account 
and  claim  what  is  due  to  God 
alone.  If  I  give,  expecting 
gratitude,  it  were  better  that  I 
kept  my  money  in  my  pocket. 
A  kindness  should  have  no 
reaction  ;  we  are  meant  to  pass 
it  on  to  those  who  need  it  more 
than  ourselves  or  our  bene- 
factors." 

"What  is  the  text  for  the 
day?"  Norah  interrupted  flip- 
pantly, looking  up  from  her 
nonsense  rhymes. 

"  I'm  not  quite  sure  that  I've 
discovered  yet,"  said  Pen,  "but 
it  seems  a  bit  remote  from  the 
picture  with  which  we  started." 

"  Have  patience,  child  !  have 
patience ! "  said  Sir  Andrew 
soothingly,  tapping  his  pipe  on 
the  hearthstone.  "  I  am  lead- 
ing up  to  it.  Tom  Drake  con- 
firmed my  worst  impressions  of 
that  weakness  gratitude :  his 
picture  is  by  far  the  least  em- 
barrassing of  the  votive  offer- 
ings he  laid  on  my  unworthy 
altar.  Perhaps  his  manner  was 
more  disconcerting  than  his 
gifts  ;  he  had  a  way  of  shifting 
his  plug  and  following  me  about 
with  his  eyes  that  made  me 
miserable,  since  I  was  bound 


to  realise  how  far  I  fell  short 
of  being  worthy  of  such  devo- 
tion. And  the  truth  was  that 
if  gratitude  were  justified  in  any 
case,  it  was  rather  due  to  him 
than  me.  I  dived  to  pick  up 
a  sailor  who  was  ass  enough 
not  to  have  learned  to  swim, 
and  along  with  him  I  picked 
up  Andrew  Schaw.  I  learned 
that  I  was  capable  of  terror. 
He  caught  me  by  my  arms  and 
almost  drowned  me." 

"Did  you  scream?"  asked 
Pen  quickly,  in  an  undertone. 

"No,thankheaven!  Ascream 
implies  surrender  and  despair ; 
that's  why  in  any  peril  seamen 
hate  it.  We  should  die  with 
dignity  and  not  with  the  squeal 
of  a  netted  hare.  So  long  as 
the  squeal  is  left  in  us,  our  dis- 
cipline, our  training,  our  culti- 
vation, and  our  religion  are  in 
vain ;  there's  a  white  spot 
somewhere  in  the  liver.  But 
I  tell  you  I  was,  for  a  moment, 
terrified.  Not  at  the  thought 
of  annihilation;  but  at  the 
vision  which  came  to  me,  in  a 
flash,  of  what  a  botch  I  had  made 
of  myself  and  my  opportunities. 
And  there  was  never  to  be 
another  chance  to  clear  away 
the  raffle  of  the  deck  and  start 
anew !  It  was  patent  to  me, 
there  and  then,  that  all  my  life  I 
had  been  after  the  wrong  things, 
confusing  values,  using  my 
youth  in  such  a  way  as  would 
have  made  my  old  age  miser- 
able. Bankrupt  in  faith,  a 
pauper  in  conviction,  nothing 
accomplished  —  I  could  think 
of  no  virtue  that  was  in  me 
except  that  I  loved  my  fellow- 
men.  I  have  never  been  quite 
the  same  man  since,  though  I 
fear  my  constant  efforts  at 
amendment  are  like  a  child's 
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attempt  to  remove  a  dent  from 
an  india-rubber  ball ;  the  dent 
is  only  shifted  to  another  place. 
Can  we  ever  change  ourselves 
materially  ?  Eh  ?  But  at  least 
I  have  the  grace  of  trying,  and 
I'm  not  in  the  appalling  state 
of  self-content.  .  .  .  It's  not 
a  picture  to  please  an  artist, 
Pen,  but  I  never  weary  of  it, 
for  the  sake  of  the  old  ship  and 
the  honest  fellow  who  *  under 
God,'  as  Cleghorn  puts  it,  was 
the  means  of  shaking  my  con- 
ceit of  myself." 

"Pictures  are  not  for  art- 
ists," said  Penelope.  "We 
needn't  bother  our  heads  what 
they  may  think." 

He  laughed.  "  You're  as 
dead  against  the  canons  there 
as  Drake,  Pen.  My  painter 
friends  assure  me  that  their 
work  at  its  best  is  only  to 
be  understood  by  specially 
qualified  fellow  -  practitioners. 
Art  is  a  mystery  which  in 
every  age  can  only  be  en- 
joyed by  a  very  few  by  right 
of  birth." 

"You  don't  believe  it,  sure- 
ly ! "  she  exclaimed  with  gen- 
uine surprise. 

"I  don't  suppose  I  do,"  he 
confessed  ;  "  and  neither  do  the 
artists,  or  they  shouldn't  send 
their  works  to  picture  -  gal- 
leries :  they  would  paint  them 
strictly  for  the  entertainment 
of  their  gifted  friends,  the 
gentlemen  who  mix  their  col- 
ours with  brains  and  theories 
and  a  little  delicious  moon- 
shine. Tom  Drake  didn't  mix 
his  with  brains  or  theories 
either,  but  with  absurd  affec- 
tion for  my  unworthy  self : 
that's  why  I  value  every  line 
of  it  done  with  a  straight- 
edge. I  rather  hoped  you'd 


like  it,  Pen;  it's  one  of  my 
tests  of  genuine  friendship. 
There's  Norah,  who  came  from 
Brussels  stuffed  till  she  could 
hardly  walk  with  the  History 
of  Art  by  those  amazing  folk 
her  teachers,  and  she  prefers 
my  Drake  to  anything  by 
Tintoretto." 

Nbrah  looked  up,  reddening. 
"I  do!"  she  said  warmly. 

"  Oh,  my  opinion  of  pictures 
isn't  of  the  slightest  value ! " 
said  Pen  quickly.  "I'm  no 
art  connoisseur." 

"I  know,"  he  said.  "I'm 
rather  glad  of  it.  It  would 
be  most  distressing  to  find 
that  you  knew  more  about  it 
than  myself.  There  is  no  one 
so  narrow  -  minded  about  the 
Arts  as  your  enthusiastic 
amateur.  While  broadness  of 
view,  tolerance,  and  universal 
sympathy  may  be  regarded  by 
him  as  virtues  in  religion, 
politics,  and  the  particular 
arts  he  has  not  studied,  he 
has  no  sooner  acquired  a  taste 
for  Browning,  Wagner,  and 
the  Primitives  than  he  be- 
comes contemptuous  of  all  who 
do  not  share  his  preference. 
That  the  world  had  every 
possible  joy  in  poem  and 
music  and  some  scratches  on  an 
elk-horn  ages  before  Browning, 
Wagner,  or  the  Primitives  were 
born,  and  will  have  it  from 
art  of  a  totally  different  char- 
acter after  they  are  quite  for- 
gotten, does  not  seem  to  occur 
to  him,  or  he  wouldn't  always 
take  himself  so  seriously." 

"  I  used  to  tell  Miss  Skene 
art  was  all  a  question  of  fashion, 
like  ladies'  bonnets,"  said  Pen. 
"She  jeered  at  anything  that 
was  popular.  If  Schubert's 
music  ever  got  the  length  of 
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the  barrel  -  organs  she  would 
hate  it.  I  think  the  best  music 
and  the  best  pictures  are  those 
that  most  people  understand 
and  like." 

Captain  Cutlass  doubtfully 
shook  his  head.  "That's  a 
theory  that  will  lead  you  into 
a  lot  of  difficulties,  Pen." 

"I  don't  care." 

"There  must  be  progress, 
movement,  in  the  arts  as  in 
everything  else,  and  the  novelty 
at  first  is  only  to  be  appreci- 
ated by  a  small  and  shrewd 
minority." 

"  Is  there  progress  ? "  Pen 
asked  eagerly.  "  I  don't  think 
it.  There's  only  change.  We 
get  tired  of  the  too  familiar 
song  and  picture,  and  welcome 
something  fresh,  for  the  very 
same  reason  that  we  change 
our  millinery  every  season.  I 
could  destroy  your  apprecia- 
tion of  the  finest  piece  of  music 
in  the  world  by  having  the 
finest  musician  in  the  world 
play  it  and  nothing  else  to  you 
for  a  week  on  end." 

Norah  threw  down  her  pen 
with  a  noisy  indication  of  im- 
patience and  joined  in  the 
debate.  "I  don't  know  when 
I  had  to  listen  to  such  non- 
sense ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  Both 
of  you  !  Fancy  comparing  art 
to  millinery ! " 

"  I'm  comparing  it  with  what 
I  best  understand,"  said  Pen. 
"I  don't  believe  any  woman 
would  give  her  new  spring  hat 
for  the  best  old  picture  in  the 
world!" 

"  By  no  means  nonsense, 
Norah,"  said  Sir  Andrew. 
"Pen  is  on  the  verge  of  mys- 
teries that  have  puzzled  myself 
for  years,  but  which  I  have 
VOL.  CLXXXVIII.— NO.  MCXXXVIII. 


long  ago  despaired  of  pene- 
trating to  my  own  satisfaction. 
Our  reasons  for  preferring  cer- 
tain things  in  art  are  not  very 
easily  discovered " 

"  I  know  them  !  "  said  Pene- 
lope, with  assurance. 

"Tell  us,  then,"  said  the 
baronet,  smiling. 

"  No.  Not  now  ;  you  would 
only  laugh  at  me.  I'll  tell  you 
sometime." 

"Well,  I,  at  all  events,  find 
the  problem  quite  insoluble. 
The  arts  are  our  intellectual 
toys,  and  I  daresay  you're 
right  in  saying  we  break  them 
up  from  time  to  time  and  look 
about  for  new  ones  simply 
from  a  wanton  love  of  change. 
No  quality  is  more  common 
than  vanity  and  self-delusion. 
I  sometimes  think  that  the 
vulgar  hunger  for  exclusive 
possession  is  as  manifest  in 
our  attitude  to  art  as  to  other 
things.  Though  we  have  con- 
tempt for  those  who  don't 
agree  with  us,  we  would  not 
share  our  emotional  pleasure  in 
painting  and  music  and  poetry 
with  the  common  herd.  If 
they  have  the  presumption  to 
gratify  themselves  with  the 
same  things  that  have  grati- 
fied us,  we  will  change  our 
tastes.  .  .  .  I'm  very  sorry  you 
can't  approve  of  my  Belle- 
rophon,  Pen,  any  more  than 
Aunt  Amelia.  I  hope  I've 
made  it  plain  that  I  regard  it 
not  so  much  as  a  work  of  art 
as  a  relic.  I'm  so  fond  of 
pictures,  generally,  that  I  can't 
bear  to  see  them  continually 
about  me ;  they're  wise  people 
the  Japanese  who  roll  them  up 
and  take  them  out  only  now 
and  then  to  look  at.  Aunt 
R 
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Amelia  has  the  common  de- 
lusion that  walls  were  made  to 
hang  pictures  on." 

"I  don't  like  pictures  on 
walls  at  all,"  said  Pen.  "I 
always  think  the  strings  look 
silly." 

"  You  have  noticed  that !  " 
said  the  baronet  with  pleasure. 
"  I'm  glad.  There  you  agree 
with  Norah  and  me.  The 
room  is  not  properly  designed 
whose  walls  need  to  be  *  broken 
up,'  as  Aunt  Amelia  puts  it ; 
the  better  they  are  the  more  of 
an  intrusion  seems  a  hanging 
picture.  All  our  pictures  now- 
adays are  economical  make- 
shifts, more  or  less  cheap  com- 
promises. We  can't  afford  a 
fresco,  the  only  tolerable  kind 
of  painting  for  a  room,  and  so 
we  have  to  content  ourselves 
with  scraps  of  canvas  stuck  in 
gorgeous  golden  frames  and 
hung  on  cords  with  an  inclina- 
tion outwards  that  is  apt  at 
times  to  set  my  nerves  on  edge. 
There's  something  wrong  with 
it,  and  if  artists  were  consist- 
ently artistic  they  would  not 
lend  themselves  and  their 
charming  gifts  to  such  gim- 
crackery." 

"I  love  whitewash,"  said 
Pen.  "For  pleasant  walls 
there's  nothing  beats  a  decent 
kitchen.  I  can't  stand  patterns 
and  ornaments;  I  like  things 
simple,  strong,  and  useful." 

"  Add  the  touch  of  grace  that 
should  come  from  the  thing 
being  made  with  pleasure,  and 
your  preference  is  as  sound  as 
if  you  had  gone  to  Brussels 
and  studied  the  entire  his- 
tory of  art  from  a  nice  little 


book  in  French,"  said  the 
baronet. 

Norah  smiled  satirically. 
"This  passion  for  bare  walls, 
Pen,  doesn't  extend  to  Schaw- 
field  House,  as  you  have  seen. 
I  hope  you  liked  the  an- 
cestors ?  " 

"  Relics,  Norah,  relics  !  " 
said  Sir  Andrew.  "And  ad- 
mirably designed  to  keep  us 
humble.  Did  you  ever  see 
such  a  grim  assortment  of  old 
gentlemen  combining  every 
facial  quality  of  the  cut-throat 
and  the  Covenanter,  Pen  ? 
They  made  my  early  child- 
hood horrible  at  night  —  the 
Schaws  who  never  slept,  but 
were  always  staring  with  wide- 
open  eyes  that  saw  all  things, 
even  in  the  dark.  Portraits 
are  by  far  the  best  of  any 
family  inheritance;  you  see  in 
them  from  what  you  came. 
Those  cruel,  proud,  licentious, 
amiable,  gallant,  handsome, 
and  ugly  effigies  prepare  you 
to  understand  how  many  of 
their  qualities  are  lurking  in 
yourself.  They  always  watched 
to  hear  if  I  should  scream.  If 
I  had  screamed  the  Siccar 
Schaws  would  have  come  leap- 
ing from  their  frames  and 
killed  me." 

"  I  suppose  they  would  never 
forgive  my  scream  on  the 
yawl  ?  "  said  Norah  nervously. 

"  You  scream  !  "  he  exclaimed 
incredulously.  "  It  was  Pen." 

"It  wasn't;  it  was  I." 

He  turned  to  Pen.  "And  why 
in  Heaven's  name  did  you  give 
me  a  different  impression  ?  "  he 
inquired,  but  she  fled  from  the 
room  without  an  answer. 


(To  be  continued.} 
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SNIPE    AND    WILDFOWL    SHOOTING    IN    THE    WEST 
OF   IRELAND. 


BY  GILFRID   HARTLEY. 


WEATHER  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  snipe  shooting 
that  I  need  hardly  apologise 
for  referring  to  it,  but  it  is  not 
an  interesting  topic,  and  I  will 
make  only  one  good  growl  and 
have  done  with  it.  From  our 
point  of  view  it  was — up  to 
Christmas  at  any  rate — deplor- 
able ;  one  calm  mellow  day 
succeeded  another ;  one  week 
without  almost  a  breath  of 
wind  followed  another  week : 
"  A  fine  day,  thank  God  !  "  was 
the  daily  greeting  of  the  coun- 
try folk.  I  waited  once  for 
more  than  a  month  before  I 
got  a  suitable — a  fairly  rough 
— day  to  move  the  duck  on 
the  lakes.  Under  the  influence 
of  this  premature  spring  a 
good  many  birds  left  the  dis- 
trict ;  why  they  did  so  I 
never  could  understand ;  they 
had  fine  and  ample  feeding- 
grounds,  and  they  were  net 
disturbed  here  more  than  in 
other  places  ;  in  the  "  pre- 
serves" they  were  often  not 
disturbed  at  all.  All  we 
wanted  was  ordinary  rough 
winter  weather,  with  a  little 
touch  of  frost  now  and  then, 
which  did  not  seem  very  much 
to  expect  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  The  Atlantic  lay  on 
our  flank;  our  nearest  neigh- 
bour on  the  west  lived  in 
Newfoundland.  The  Atlantic 
was  rough  enough  at  times, 
but  it  was  from  wind  per- 
haps hundreds  of  miles  out- 


side ;  it  was  quite  a  common 
thing  to  see  a  very  heavy  sea 
thundering  in  among  the  rocks 
on  that  dangerous  coast  on 
days  when  on  the  mainland 
there  was  hardly  a  zephyr 
blowing  with  strength  enough 
to  put  out  a  match.  The  fine 
weather  brought  other  troubles 
in  its  train :  it  is  strange  to 
think  that  iron  ore,  dug  out  of 
Cumberland  or  Lancashire  fell- 
sides,  or  floated  over  from  the 
mines  on  the  Bidassoa,  should 
interfere  with  a  man  shooting 
snipe  in  Ireland;  and  when  I 
was  told  that  the  basic  slag 
used  by  the  farmers  here  did 
harm,  I  paid  little  attention  to 
the  warning.  There  were  so 
many  fields.  But  then  there 
are  so  many  farms.  This  slag, 
a  product  of  the  blast-furnaces, 
is  sold  at  a  low  price  at  the 
seaports  along  the  coast,  and 
sown  to  a  large  extent  over  the 
coarse  grass  land,  —  sown  so 
liberally  often,  that  the  passer- 
by through  places  so  treated 
raises  a  little  cloud  of  evil  grey 
dust  at  every  step.  Then 
owing  to  the  dry  summer  there 
was  a  scarcity  of  bedding,  and 
the  fine  weather  tempted  far- 
mers to  get  a  scythe  into  their 
rushes  wherever  they  could, 
and  the  cover  got  poorer  as 
the  season  drew  on.  The  snipe 
shooter  of  older  days  knew 
nothing  of  such  troubles.  So 
the  weather,  and  the  basic  slag, 
and  industrious  mowers  did  us 
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much  harm,  but  especially  the 
weather. 

When  snipe  were  very  plen- 
tiful with  us  they  lay  badly ;  I 
think  they  do  not  often  "wait" 
well  under  suoh  circumstances  : 
there  are,  in  a  multitude,  sure 
to  be  some  wild  ones  which 
communicate  their  fears  to  the 
crowd.  I  used  to  watch  with 
great  interest  the  way  in 
which  the  little  bird  got  the 
better  of  the  man  who  was 
hunting  him.  He  often  offered 
himself  a  quick  though  fair  shot 
as  he  skimmed  over  a  bank. 
But  now  and  then  we  came 
across  a  professor,  a  master  of 
the  art  of  dodging ;  such  a  one 
would  rise,  top  the  bank,  just 
grazing  it,  disappear  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  only  show 
himself,  right  or  left,  when  a 
couple  of  gunshots  away :  in 
such  cases  the  bird  performed 
at  amazing  speed  a  perfect 
figure  of  the  letter  H  reversed, 
and  I  think  the  quickest  and 
most  accurate  performer  with 
a  breech-loader  would  seldom 
be  able  to  do  anything  with 
him.  Great  indeed  must  be  the 
concentrated  power  that  lies  in 
that  tiny  body:  one  lightning 
whisk,  a  bit  of  unerring  calcu- 
lation not  to  strike  the  grass 
or  thorns — not  be  an  inch  over 
them, — and  the  movement  is 
carried  out.  And  wonderful 
must  be  the  little  brain  which 
takes  in  the  situation  so 
swiftly  and  acts  with  such  ex- 
traordinary promptitude. 

Halloran  has  a  good  expres- 
sion for  birds  which  get  up  in 
a  more  becoming  fashion — "  he 
rose  lubberly"  (we  were  not 
plagued  by  many  of  this 
breed).  The  adjective  exactly 


describes  the  heavy  woodcock- 
in-the-open  sort  of  flight;  for 
far  too  much  of  the  season  a 
quick  snap  -  shot  had  to  be 
taken  or  it  was  no  use  firing  at 
all.  The  professionals  always 
carried  their  guns  at  the 
"ready,"  if  that  is  the  right 
expression  to  use :  it  is  an  ugly 
fashion,  almost  an  unsports- 
manlike one  to  look  at,  but 
after  a  week  or  two  I  adopted 
it,  and  continued  it  whenever 
there  was  a  chance  of  a  shot. 
It  was  tiring  at  first,  but  the 
muscles  of  the  arm  soon  ac- 
customed themselves  to  the 
unusual  strain,  and  it  gave  one 
a  great  advantage  over  a  far- 
rising  bird.  Sport  was  so  very 
uncertain  that  I  put  off  most 
of  the  guns  who  were  coming 
to  help  me :  to  bring  men  out 
many  hundreds  of  miles  and 
only  to  be  able  to  show  them 
snipe  was  a  trying  and  uncom- 
fortable position  for  a  host. 
Some  ran  the  risk  in  spite  of 
warnings  :  one,  who  undertook 
the  long  troublesome  journey 
from  Cumberland,  was  a  very 
fine  shot  at  all  kinds  of  game, 
and  he  extorted  the  admiration 
of  the  fowlers  by  the  rapid 
way  in  which — carrying  his 
gun  in  his  left  hand — he  was 
able  to  bring  it  to  bear  on  a 
far-rising  snipe.  He  left  me 
three  days  too  soon,  and  had  a 
poor  return  for  his  wearisome 
journey. 

No  doubt  one  of  the  great 
charms  of  this  kind  of  shooting 
is  the  variety  of  chances  given. 
To  go  out  every  day,  ten  or 
eleven  days  often  in  a  fort- 
night, for  two  or  three  months 
together,  in  pursuit  of  ordinary 
game,  would  be  an  irksome 
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business :  grouse,  partridges, 
covert-shooting,  they  would  all 
pall;  and  stalking,  and  even 
salmon -fishing,  carried  on  for 
so  long,  would,  I  think,  be- 
come utterly  distasteful.  But 
I  never  got  tired  of  the  snipe  or 
of  my  very  moderate  bags ;  and 
I  could  even  have  wished  the 
long  season  longer. 

And  how  small  our  bags 
were,  compared  to  those  of 
older  times  :  forty  -  three  to 
three  guns  was  my  best  day. 
I  got  within  a  fraction  of  800 
during  the  season,  and  worked 
very  hard  for  them.  It  is  tan- 
talising to  think  what  could 
be  done  even  so  late  as  in  the 
'Seventies  in  the  west  of  Ire- 
land ;  this  is  what  Colonel  Pey- 
ton, a  well-known  shot,  says  in 
a  letter  to  Sir  Ralph  Payne- 
Gallwey,  quoted  in  *  The  Fowler 
in  Ireland  ' :  "In Kerry  I  could 
always  get  20  to  25  couple  of 
snipe  when  I  wanted  to  make  a 
bag,  but  my  average  was  about 
17."  In  five  consecutive  days 
in  December-January  1878-79 
he  killed  265  snipe.  His  best 
day  was  in  1871,  when,  on  Lord 
Ventry's  property,  he  got  51 
couple.  "  It  was  a  common 
expression  among  shooters 
then,"  wrote  Colonel  Peyton  in 
1882,  "  to  say  '  I  never  shoot  a 
jack.'  Now  I  never  let  a  jack 
off  if  I  can  help  it ;  ...  in  for- 
mer days  we  never  thought  of 
marking  any  snipe  down  ;  now 
I  turn  back  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  a  marked  bird,  whether  it  be 
jack  or  common." 

October  was  a  useless  month 
in  Clare  last  season,  and  so 
were  the  last  fourteen  days  of 
February,  and  I  lost  also  what 
would  have  been  a  profitable 


ten  days  in  January  owing  to 
election  considerations  :  with  a 
better  —  stormier  —  November 
and  December  I  think  I  could 
easily  have  made  out  500 
couple.  What  could  have 
been  done  in  this  part  of  the 
Kingdom  a  hundred  years  ago 
by  a  man  armed  with  the 
weapons  of  modern  days !  In 
snipe,  Ireland  has  now  lost 
her  supremacy ;  that  must — as 
far  as  the  United  Kingdom  is 
concerned — be  given  to  Tiree. 
Everything  is  relative,  and  it 
may  be — almost  certainly  will 
be — the  case  that  sportsmen 
will  look  back  upon  our  days, 
which  seem  to  us  so  degenerate, 
as  interesting  and  wonderful. 
Snipe-shooting  must  soon  fall 
far  below  even  its  present 
level  in  the  Green  Island  ;  this 
is  as  certain  as  anything  well 
can  be :  the  handwriting  is  on 
the  wall — in  the  fields — very 
plain  to  read.  The  land  of 
Ireland  will  in  a  very  measur- 
able time  belong  to  the  people 
of  Ireland ;  great  properties 
are  being  broken  up ;  every 
year  this  is  taking  place,  and 
fifty  or  a  hundred,  or  perhaps 
several  hundreds,  of  farmers 
will  own  the  shooting  of  an 
estate  which  now  is  in  the 
hands  of  one  man.  They  may 
try  to  preserve  it ;  they  may 
see,  most  of  them,  that  it  is 
their  interest  to  preserve,  but 
there  can  never  be  complete 
unanimity :  every  farmhouse 
has  a  gun  in  it  now,  and  even 
if  snipe  were  not  made  a 
definite  object  of  pursuit,  there 
will  always  be  lads  on  the 
look-out  for  a  plover  or  curlew 
or  a  rare  hare,  and  the  little 
game  birds  would  be  continu- 
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ally  disturbed.  A  preserve,  if 
it  is  not  too  large,  especially  if 
it  is  long  and  narrow,  acts  as  a 
reservoir,  a  sort  of  sanctuary, 
and  the  professionals  gain  by 
having  such  places  here  and 
there  in  the  middle  of  their 
open  ground :  I  think  they 
quite  recognise  this.  No  doubt 
in  some  of  the  vast  bogs  in  the 
west,  remote  from  houses,  snipe 
will  always  exist,  but  for  the 
perfection  of  shooting  you  want 
more  than  bogs  and  mountain ; 
you  require  the  "land,"  as 
the  enclosed  fields  are  called, 
also. 

Halloran's  bags  in  good  years 
are  referred  to  in  the  *  Badmin- 
ton '  and  other  books  on  sport. 
His  best  day  this  season  was 
29  snipe ;  his  best  day  for  the 
thirty  odd  years  he  has  shot 
was  at  the  end  of  December 
1906,  when,  on  open  ground,  he 
killed  46  snipe  and  13  cock. 
He  has  a  very  pretty  specimen 
of  a  white  or  very  light-col- 
oured snipe  in  his  house :  such 
a  variety  must  be  rare,  for  it  is 
the  only  one  he  has  secured,  or 
even  seen.  While  on  the  sub- 
ject of  white  birds,  I  may  add 
that  we  saw  one  day,  among 
some  twenty  grey  geese,  one 
that  was  distinctly  white. 
This  lot  was  not  more  than  a 
hundred  yards  from  us,  and  as 
one  of  the  men  said,  "  It  was 
white  as  it  came  up  and  when 
it  passed."  We  kept  anxious 
eyes  on  all  the  geese  met  with 
for  the  rest  of  the  season,  but 
never  saw  the  stranger  again. 
I  know  the  barnacle  too  well 
to  have  made  a  mistake  about 
him,  and  I  cannot  but  think 
it  was  a  snow  goose  which  for 
a  moment  swam  into  our  ken  : 


this  rare  bird  has  been  shot  in 
Ireland,  and  it  is  hard  to  say 
what  trouble  I  would  not  have 
taken  to  have  got  a  chance  at 
it.  Another  white  bird  was  a 
mature  and  very  fine  specimen 
of  a  Greenland  falcon  which 
was  given  to  me :  he  was  shot 
on  the  sea  cliffs  not  far  from 
our  headquarters,  and  seems  to 
have  been  known  there  for  a 
considerable  time.  I  was  sorry 
to  look  at  this  dead  splendid 
bird,  and  would  gladly  have 
saved  his  life  if  I  could  have 
done  it. 

One  or  other  of  the  profes- 
sionals sometimes  came  out 
with  me,  and  I  learnt  many 
things  from  them.  The  names 
of  Denny  Lynch,  Macmahon, 
John  Dillon,  and  "Patsy" 
Halloran  are  well  known  in 
the  west :  of  the  two  former 
I  saw  little,  their  beats  were 
well  away  from  mine,  but  I 
knew  that  they  were  good 
and  keen  sportsmen.  Connor 
O'Brien  has  ceased  to  shoot 
for  the  market,  but  he  is  as 
keen  as  ever  when  he  does 
go  out :  many  a  pleasant  day 
I  had  with  him,  and  many  a 
long  "  crack  "  as  a  Cumberland 
man  would  say.  John  Dillon 
was,  I  think,  the  keenest 
"  shooter-body  "  —  to  use  an- 
other north  country  expression 
— I  have  ever  met :  he  was 
sometimes  a  source  of  anxiety 
to  me ;  I  never  knew  quite 
where  to  have  him.  We  would 
start,  one  on  each  side  of  a 
great  rough  not  -  to  -  be  -  seen- 
over  hedge,  stretching  for  some 
hundreds  of  yards.  I  used  to 
finish  my  part  of  the  work  in 
the  expectation  that  my  com- 
panion was  at  any  rate  some- 
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where  within  shot  of  the  other 
side,  but  often  that  was  any- 
thing but  the  case ;  a  tempting 
corner,  far  away,  was  in  his 
mind's  eye  when  he  started, 
and  there  I  would  hear  his 
shot.  The  insinuating  manner 
in  which  he  always  explained 
the  desirability,  if  not  the 
absolute  necessity,  of  his  taking 
the  course  he  did  would  have 
disarmed  the  most  rigid  marti- 
net. But  the  only  times  I  really 
fell  out  with  him  was  when  he 
declined  to  take  shelter — what 
miserable  shelter  there  might  be 
— when  we  were  pursuing  small 
game,  and  geese  came  suddenly 
in  sight.  That  whole  tribe 
bored  him :  of  shooting  snipe 
he  was  never  weary,  but  he 
looked  upon  barnacle  or  white- 
fronted  as  creatures  likely  to 
interfere  with  the  legitimate 
sport  of  his  life.  After  a 
fashion  he  was  right :  it  is 
useless  and  absurd  to  crouch 
down  and  attempt  to  hide  when 
geese  have  once  seen  you ;  they 
are  far  more  likely  to  come  over 
you  if  you  walk  boldly  on. 

Halloran  often  said  he  was 
tired  of  shooting,  he  had  been 
at  it  for  so  many  years.  I 
never  noticed  any  want  of 
energy ;  I  should  be  very  sorry 
for  any  man,  not  in  the  hardest 
condition,  who  had  to  walk 
with  him,  or  against  him,  on  a 
long  day.  He  possesses  all  the 
qualifications  which  are  neces- 
sary for  one  engaged  in  this 
particular  occupation.  Spare 
in  flesh,  long  in  limb,  untiring 
in  his  stride,  he  can  get  over 
an  extent  of  country  in  a  week 
which  an  average  walker,  even 
in  first  -  rate  training,  would 
find  impossible,  or,  if  he  ac- 


complished it,  it  would  be  at 
the  expense  of  his  shooting  and 
of  any  satisfaction  in  his  work. 
Far-seeing  and  trained  accurate 
eyes  enable  him  to  add  to  his 
bag  many  a  snipe  which  the 
average  performer  would  over- 
look. 

Long  study  had  taught 
Halloran,  as  also  the  other 
professionals,  where  their  snipe 
would  most  likely  be ;  not  close 
in  front  of  the  dog,  not  near 
the  dog,  not  perhaps  in  front 
of  the  dog  at  all :  when  his  own 
faithful  little  setter  was  stand- 
ing he  would  walk  well  away 
from  her,  perhaps  a  hundred 
yards  or  more,  and  the  odds 
were  he  got  the  chance.  Some- 
times when  he  marked  a  wild 
bird  down  he  would  get  me  to 
go  and  stand  at  a  particular 
part  of  a  fence,  far  away  from 
it, — "  not  to  that  furze  bush  or 
that,  but  to  the  one  between," — 
and  then  put  it  up,  and  as  a  rule 
if  I  did  not  kill  it  the  fault  was 
my  own.  I  have  seen  Halloran, 
like  the  other  fowlers,  now  and 
then  miss  a  good  chance ;  this 
is  only  to  say  they  are  mortals. 
This  happened  more  towards 
the  end  of  the  season,  and 
I  believe  was  in  a  great  measure 
caused  by  that  state  of  stale- 
ness  to  which  I  have  referred 
(and  the  fowlers  were  unused 
to  shooting  in  company,  and  I 
think  were  at  their  best  when 
alone).  But  the  misses  were 
few  and  far  between ;  the  man 
who  bet  against  the  gun  here 
would  have  made  but  a  poor 
livelihood.  I  have  sometimes 
seen  him  kill  every  real  chance 
he  got  in  a  long  day,  and  in 
addition  get  a  few  birds  which 
an  impartial  watcher  would 
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hardly  say  were  chances.  He 
shot  very  quickly ;  and  often 
fired  without  stopping  or  break- 
ing his  stride. 

It  may  be  said  very  em- 
phatically of  snipe  that  on  any 
particular  day  they  represent 
an  unknown  quantity  ;  in  hard 
frost  they  may  not  be  found  near 
apparently  suitable  springs ; 
when  cold  searching  winds  are 
blowing,  and  you  look  for  them 
in  rough  warm  cover,  it  is  per- 
haps only  late  in  the  afternoon 
that  you  find  they  are  sitting 
well  on  bare  "  mountain."  On 
a  Monday  each  rushy  swampy 
field  gives  its  contribution,  and 
when,  next  morning  high  in 
hope,  the  sportsman  beats  the 
same  ground,  he  finds  nothing 
but  the  everlasting  starling. 
This  is  provoking  enough,  but 
worse  things  may  happen :  with 
little  or  no  reason,  as  far  as 
you  can  see,  they  vanish  alto- 
gether, and  only  a  meagre  per- 
centage of  yesterday's  ample 
stock  of  birds  are  to  be  found 
anywhere.  "Woodcocks  are 
fickle,  but  all  other  kinds  of 
game  act  on  well-defined  lines ; 
grouse  and  partridges  may  be 
wild,  but  you  can  at  any  rate 
see  them  if  you  take  the  trouble 
to  go  after  them  ;  pheasants, 
when  well  looked  after,  are  al- 
ways to  be  met  with ;  wildfowl 
do  not  desert  their  lakes  and 
ponds  without  good  reason.  No 
doubt  it  is  this  uncertainty  of 
finding  them,  and  their  evasive, 
elusive  habits,  which  make  the 
pursuit  of  snipe  so  fascinating ; 
nothing  can  be  done  to  tempt 
them  or  attract  them ;  no  ex- 
penditure can  keep  them  :  here 
they  are  to-day,  and  to-morrow 
who  can  say  how  many  hun- 


dreds of  miles  of  land  and  sea 
separate  you  from  them.  The 
snipe  is  one  of  the  swiftest 
birds  that  flies ;  it  is  nothing 
to  him  to  show  himself  to 
anxious  men  on  a  muggy  even- 
ing in  the  west  of  Ireland,  and 
the  following  morning  be  rising 
out  of  shot  before  indignant 
trampers  over  Welsh  or  Nor- 
folk marshes. 

Now  and  then  a  day  stands 
out  prominently  before  a  sports- 
man, to  be  looked  back  on  and 
remembered  for  many  years, 
marked  with  the  whitest  of 
stones  :  there  is  no  need  to 
refer  to  a  shooting  diary ; 
every  little  incident  comes  back 
clearly  defined  to  the  partici- 
pator in  it.  The  place  where 
he  lunched,  the  way  the  wind 
blew  in  the  afternoon  ;  the 
fortune  which  led  him  to  the 
right  place,  and  gave  him  a 
second  chance  at  the  best  stag 
of  his  life  after  he  had  miserably 
thrown  away  the  first;  which 
befriended  him  when  the  heavi- 
est salmon  he  had  ever  had  to 
do  with  seemed  certainly  going 
to  be  the  conqueror  in  a  long 
uphill  fight :  you  can  repeat 
the  very  words  with  which 
Norway  gaffer  or  Highland 
stalker  parted  with  you  at 
night.  And  of  all  this  the 
reverse  is  equally  true,  though 
the  average  man  is  happily 
more  prone  to  look  back  on 
pleasant  things. 

One  particularly  unfortunate 
day  in  this  season  will  long 
remain  in  my  memory.  There 
was  on  the  shooting  a  lake 
about  half  a  mile  long,  narrow, 
twisting,  bordered  by  acres  of 
tall  bulrushes  and  reeds.  This 
was  the  home  of  many  ducks, 
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mallard,  widgeon,  shovellers, 
and  I  daresay  rarer  birds. 
There  were  often  geese  on  it, 
and  many  teal.  A  hundred  or 
more  teal  would  sweep  round 
it  when  disturbed,  wheeling 
with  rapid  precision,  every  bird 
showing  his  white  breast  and 
brown  back  in  unanimous  and 
wonderful  regularity  at  the 
same  instant  of  time.  Half  a 
mile  away  there  was  a  wide 
flat,  more  or  less  flooded  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the 
weather,  separated  from  the 
lake  by  a  little  bit  of  rising 
ground.  We  used  to  move  the 
duck  from  one  place  to  the 
other,  hiding  in  blinds,  and 
generally  got  a  few  shots,  but 
the  space  to  be  covered  was 
wide,  and  I  never  had  enough 
guns  to  work  it  properly.  On 
stormy  days  the  duck  were 
unwilling  to  leave  the  lakes, 
and  for  some  time  they  would 
fly  backwards  and  forwards 
between  them.  I  thought,  if 
a  boat  could  be  got  on  to  the 
larger  of  the  two  lakes,  and 
well  hidden  among  the  bul- 
rushes, that  the  man  in  it 
might  get  a  good  deal  of  shoot- 
ing. The  idea  was  to  put  the 
duck  up  quietly  without  firing 
a  shot,  get  into  the  right  place, 
and  then  spend  a  few  hours 
watching  for  birds  which  would 
come  in  of  their  own  accord, 
and  for  others  which  the  men 
might  move  from  the  small 
pools  and  flashes  scattered  here 
and  there  among  the  bogs.  In 
a  high  wind  the  shots  fired 
would  be  little  heard. 

So  with  some  trouble  a  flat- 
bottomed  kind  of  a  punt  was 
conveyed  to  the  scene  of  action: 
then  I  had  to  wait — such  was 


the  baffling  serenity  of  the 
winter  weather — for  some  five 
weeks  before  the  scheme  could 
be  put  in  operation.  Our  plan 
was  to  shoot  snipe  on  the  open 
mountain  in  the  morning,  be- 
ginning some  miles  away  from 
the  lakes ;  then,  after  an  early 
lunch,  my  companion  was  to 
continue  his  pursuit  of  the 
scolopax,  while  I  tried  my  for- 
tune in  the  ambush.  We  made 
a  mistake  at  the  very  outset, 
though  this  was  not  our 
fault :  the  wind  veered  round 
to  the  south,  and  instead  of 
having  it,  as  we  expected,  on 
the  flank,  a  side  wind,  we  had 
to  fight  against  it  all  the 
morning.  It  was  blowing 
more  than  half  a  gale,  and  the 
experienced  snipe-shooter  will 
know  what  this  meant :  the 
birds  got  up  wild,  and  gave 
poor  chances,  and  the  bag  at 
midday  was  a  small  one.  But 
long  before  twelve  o'clock  the 
first  of  our  misfortunes  fell 
upon  us.  On  this  flat  moun- 
tain beat  I  always  had  a  man 
with  me,  carrying  a  big  gun ; 
there  were  often  geese  resting 
on,  and  occasionally,  for  some 
reason  I  have  never  been  able 
to  explain,  they  would  fly  over 
the  snipe-shooters,  though  gen- 
erally too  high  to  be  of  any 
service  :  perhaps  they  took  the 
little  company  for  harmless 
people  concerned  about  their 
turf.  This  particular  morning 
I  was  not  sure  if  I  could  get 
hold  of  the  gun-bearer,  and  I 
let  the  eight-bore  go  on  to  the 
rendezvous  near  the  lakes. 

We  were  struggling  up 
against  the  wind  with  bent 
backs  and  eyes  full  of  tears, 
when  suddenly  I  heard  a  cry 
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of  "geese!"  and  we  saw  a 
small  lot  coming  straight  for 
us — there  might  be  a  score  of 
them :  they  came  on  and  flew 
over  my  head,  too  high  for  the 
small  gun  —  though  within 
range  of  the  eight-bore.  This 
was  provoking  enough ;  but 
while  I  was  watching  them 
unconcernedly  beating  up 
against  the  storm,  and  think- 
ing what  a  stupid  mistake  I 
had  made,  the  warning  shout 
was  repeated,  and  there,  to  lee- 
ward, the  sky  was  thickly  lined 
with  geese.  There  must  have 
been  well  over  a  hundred  in 
this  second  lot,  and  they  too 
came  on  and  passed  about  fifty 
yards  from  me,  going  slowly, 
well  bunched  together :  a  blind 
man  could  have  done  some- 
thing with  them  if  he  had  had 
the  proper  weapon.  That  was 
a  chance  that  might  hardly 
occur  again,  in  such  an  open 
place,  for  many  winters.  I 
fired  my  miserable  little  car- 
tridges at  the  nearest  bird,  and 
watched  the  flock  disappear 
with  a  disgust  I  cannot  set 
down  on  paper. 

Then  we  struggled  on  to  the 
lakes,  and  it  was  a  sore  and 
angry  and  chilly  man,  ready  to 
quarrel  with  any  one  who  gave 
him  a  chance,  who  bolted  his 
sandwiches  there  behind  a  peat- 
stack.  "Faith,  your  honour '11 
make  up  for  it  yet ;  it'll  be 
scores  of  ducks  you'll  be  get- 
ting this  afternoon.  He's  a 
grate  baste,  the  goose."  Such 
were  the  consolations  of  the 
men.  The  plan  of  campaign 
was  settled  on :  one  Coleman 
was  to  move  the  duck  on  the 
flooded  flat,  another  to  go  round 
the  lake  proper  and  try  and  put 


up  what  settled  on  it.  Then 
I  and  the  faithful  Hall  em- 
barked in  the  boat,  with  big 
gun  and  little  gun,  and  car- 
tridges enough  to  kill  half  the 
wildfowl  in  the  parish  if  they 
were  rightly  used.  The  mover 
of  the  far-away  duck  was  to 
give  us  plenty  of  time  to  get 
to  our  hiding  -  place  ;  he  was 
out  of  our  sight  owing  to  the 
rising  ground.  Within  five 
minutes  of  leaving  the  shore 
we  ought  to  have  been  well 
hidden  in  the  cover,  and  I 
should,  I  think,  have  had  an  in- 
teresting and  profitable  after- 
noon's work. 

When  the  straggling  lots  of 
mallard  and  widgeon  began  to 
come  in  over  the  lake,  it  was 
little  wonder  that  they  swerved 
swiftly  with  one  accord  to  the 
right  or  the  left  of  what  they 
saw.  We  ran  aground ;  the 
lake  was  very  shallow ;  though 
the  punt  only  drew  a  few 
inches,  it  would  not  float  over 
the  hardly  submerged  tufts  of 
grass;  we  did  not  know  the 
channel,  if  channels  there  were 
in  that  nightmare  of  a  place; 
far  away  from  the  friendly 
shelter  of  the  reeds  we  sat 
hopeless  and  helpless,  and,  I 
suppose,  gnashed  our  teeth. 
No  shoving  or  pushing,  no 
coaxing  or  trying  to  trim  the 
boat,  was  of  any  use;  we  sat 
there  and  watched  ducks  and 
widgeon  come  straight  for  us 
and  then  turn  aside,  and  great 
flocks  of  teal  flash  past  a 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  away. 
Nothing  came  near  us;  the 
most  confiding  and  unsophis- 
ticated of  birds  would  hardly 
venture  within  shot  of  two 
men  hunched  up  in  a  flat- 
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bottomed  punt,  surrounded  by  always  coming  on  them  down- 
open  and  undisguised  instru-  wind :  they  sat  to  dogs,  then 
ments  of  slaughter.  sometimes  on  perfectly  bare 

The  courts  of  wildfowl  in  places  ;  when  the  kite  was 
that  district  must  have  re-  flown  low  they  often  rose  out 
sounded  with  anserine  laughter  of  shot.  But  we  hardly  gave 
as  its  members  went  over  and  it  a  sufficient  trial.  I  believe 
related  to  each  other  the  in-  that  during  the  little  winter 
cidents  of  the  afternoon :  it  frosts  this  artificial  bird  would 
was  indeed  a  humiliating  ex-  have  enabled  us  to  come  to 
perience.  This  was,  I  think,  terms  with  many  snipe  which 
the  most  disastrous  day  I  then  easily  outwitted  us,  though 
have  ever  had  with  a  gun ;  possibly  those  which  escaped 
and  no  one  was  to  blame  for  might  have  been  chary  of  re- 
it  but  myself.  The  change  of  turning  to  ground  over  which 
wind  could  not  have  been  fore-  it  had  been  worked.  It  would 
seen ;  but  I  should  have  had  be  interesting  to  know  if  shoot- 
the  eight-bore  with  me  at  any  ing  snipe  under  a  kite  has  ever 
cost,  and  an  experimental  ex-  been  tried  on  a  large  scale  and 
pedition  with  that  punt  ought  has  been  successful, 
certainly  to  have  been  made.  Unless  in  very  exceptional 
The  bag  that  day  was  some  weather  —  after  some  days  of 
half-dozen  snipe  and  a  couple  snow — our  district  was  not  a 
of  mallard,  and  I  did  not  like  to  good  one  for  cock.  This  is 
think  what  it  might  have  been,  little  to  be  wondered  at ;  for 
The  country  was  so  very  flat  there  is  no  wood — not  half  a 
that  driving  was  the  only  way  dozen  acres  on  the  whole 
by  which  duck  could  be  got:  shooting.  We  picked  up  a 
I  did  not,  during  this  whole  few  on  the  heather  and  from 
season,  get  a  shot  at  either  the  straggling  fences  on  the 
them  or  the  geese  by  stalking.  "  land."  But  they  were  to  be 

During  the  last  week  of  the  met  with  in  great  abundance 
season  we  experimented  with  not  far  away.  I  shot  with 
a  "kite."  For  partridges  and  one  of  my  landlords  in  Jan- 
wild  grouse  this  apparatus  is  uary,  and  found  that  long- 
sometimes  useful,  but  I  had  continued  snapping  at  snipe 
never  flown  one  over  snipe,  was  not  good  practice  for 
It  was  a  little  difficult  to  his  tall  pheasants.  We  got 
manipulate  on  the  enclosed  thirty  woodcock  one  day, 
ground,  but  on  the  bog  and  chiefly  out  of  a  curious  hazel 
mountain  it  worked  satisfac-  covert  growing  on  a  great 
torily,  and  on  one  occasion  it  ridge  of  limestone  rock.  The 
did  not  touch  the  ground  from  first  time  this  place  was  shot 
ten  in  the  morning  till  we  this  season  sixty  -  two  cock 
stopped  at  dusk.  Kept  far  were  killed  before  luncheon, 
and  high  in  front  of  the  gun  and  twenty  afterwards.  There 
it  certainly  made  the  wild  was  not,  as  far  as  I  could  see, 
birds  lie,  and  we,  of  course,  a  square  foot  of  ground  here 
had  the  great  advantage  of  into  which  a  bird  could  get 
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his  bill;  but  it  lay  well,  and 
the  soft  rooks  kept  the  warmth 
of  the  sun.  There  they  spent 
the  day,  and  at  night  flighted 
out  to  the  wet  country  round 
about  to  feed.  Primroses  grew 
here  in  great  abundance,  and 
some  were  to  be  gathered 
even  so  early  in  the  year. 

The  country  in  which  we 
lived  for  some  five  months  is 
not  without  its  troubles,  but 
our  part  of  it  was  "  quiet." 
I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
good  many  farmers,  large  and 
small,  and  they  treated  me 
with  the  greatest  hospitality. 
The  Englishman,  always  wet, 
often  cold,  who  nightly  in- 
vaded their  houses  and  soiled 
their  floors  with  his  muddy 
boots  and  dripping  dogs,  was 
sure  to  meet  with  a  kindly 
welcome.  I  shall  long  re- 
member the  huge  roaring  turf- 
fire  by  which  I  changed  soaked 
stockings,  and  the  interest  in- 
variably shown  in  the  doings 
of  the  day.  And  I  owe  a 
real  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
feminine  portion  of  these  house- 
holds for  their  attention  and 
for  the  good  -  humour  with 
which  they  put  up  with  the 
trouble  and  inconvenience  I 
must  often  have  caused.  I 
seldom  had  anything  I  could 
leave  behind  me  in  the  shape  of 
game :  their  geese  were  much 
better  than  mine  —  to  eat ; 


hares  and  snipe  none  of  the 
country-folk  cared  for,  and  I 
did  not  kill  a  dozen  rabbits 
during  the  whole  season.  Many 
a  pleasant  chat  I  had  with 
these  Clare  people — on  sport 
and  farming  and  horses  and 
local  superstitions ;  we  some- 
times even  touched  on  the 
dangerous  subject  of  politics. 
All  the  men  I  had  more  im- 
mediately to  deal  with  —  the 
keepers  and  watchers  and  car- 
drivers  (I  spent  very  many 
hours  on  the  road) — were  keen 
and  willing  and  hardworking, 
and  invariably  hopeful  under 
the  most  depressing  circum- 
stances. I  remember  once 
standing  with  a  companion 
gun  on  a  bare  bit  of  green 
Scotch  mountain  in  the  dusk 
of  a  drenching  winter  'after- 
noon. Sport  had  been  ex- 
tremely bad  that  day,  and  we 
were  only  anxious  to  get  home 
and  forget  the  weary  tramp  we 
had  been  engaged  in.  Sweeping 
his  arms  towards  the  useless, 
hopeless-looking  country  before 
him,  the  keeper  tried  to  cheer 
us.  "If  we're  living  and 
spared,"  he  announced,  "we'll 
have  some  good  shooting  here — 
next  season."  I  often  thought 
of  that  Highlander's  well-meant 
bit  of  encouragement  —  for 
which  we  nearly  shot  him  at 
the  time.  But  hopefulness  at 
all  times  is  a  good  fault. 
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THE  CENSURE  OF  MR  LLOYD  GEORGE OUR  POLITICAL  DEGEN- 
ERACY   THE    COMMON    DISTRUST    OF    "  RATS  "  —  THE    "  MERE 

POLITICIAN"  —  THE   "INSPIRED   MILLIONAIRE"  —  THE  TYRANNY 
OF  TRADE  UNIONS — MONOPOLIES  GOOD  AND  BAD — THE  EXAMPLE 

OF  CECIL  RHODES — AMERICAN  SENTIMENTALITY GEORGE  CLUNIES- 

ROSS — THE  COCOS  GROUP — ROSS  THE  SECOND  AND  THIRD. 


When  some  weeks  since  Mr 
Lloyd  George  was  severely  cen- 
sured by  the  members  of  his 
own  profession,  it  was  the  few 
dissentients  who  administered 
the  cruellest  castigation.  They 
wished  to  spare  the  Chancellor, 
on  the  ground,  little  nattering 
to  his  vanity,  that  he  was  not 
worth  their  rebuke.  "All  the 
world  knew  of  Mr  George's  in- 
accuracy," objected  one,  "and 
every  one  knew  that  in  a  pinch 
he  would  say  anything."  Few 
who  recall  the  scandal  of  black 
bread  and  horseflesh  will  dis- 
pute this  statement,  even 
though  they  deplore  the  dis- 
repute into  which  a  Cabinet 
Minister  has  fallen.  "It  was 
unworthy  of  them,"  said  an- 
other, "  that,  because  a  mere 
politician  in  a  reckless,  random 
way  should  have  insulted  them, 
they  should  desire  to  swallow 
him  whole."  In  what  terms  of 
deeper  contempt  oould  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Government  be  dis- 
missed ? 

"  A  mere  politician  !  "  These 
words  imply  far  more  than  the 
censure  of  Mr  George.  They 
prove  how  deeply  debased  are 
the  politics  of  England.  The 
profession  of  government  has 
sunk  so  low,  under  the  auspices 
of  adventurers  who  hold  office 
for  their  own  advantage,  that 


it  is  not  expected  to  conform 
to  the  common  standards  of 
honour  and  honesty.  From  a 
lawyer  or  a  soldier,  from  a  man 
of  business  or  of  letters,  we  may 
expect  truth  and  justice.  The 
word  of  a  mere  politician  must 
not  be  too  narrowly  scrutinised. 
He  speaks  only  to  gain  an  im- 
mediate advantage.  A  flash 
phrase  is  more  to  him  than 
sincerity.  He  spurns  the  claims 
of  logic,  and  permits  argument 
to  be  trampled  under  the  feet 
of  invective.  Briefly,  in  a  pinch 
he  will  say  anything,  and  the 
best  thing  we  can  do,  when  by 
our  votes  we  have  put  him  in 
office,  is  to  dismiss  him  as  a 
mere  politician  and  to  disre- 
gard his  most  solemn,  portent- 
ous asseverations. 

The  contemptuous  levity 
which  underlies  the  excuse 
brought  forward  for  Mr 
George's  careless  exaggerations 
is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate. 
After  all,  the  responsibility  of 
Empire  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  "mere  politicians."  Demo- 
cracy compels  us  to  use  the 
poor  instruments  of  its  choice, 
and  does  not  temper  them 
all  for  the  high  duties  which 
they  are  asked  to  perform.  To 
direct  the  affairs  of  a  great 
country  is  an  enterprise  far 
more  difficult  than  the  conduct 
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of  the  vastest  business,  and  we 
may  well  tremble  for  our  future, 
when  it  is  taken  for  granted  by 
many  that  the  Ministers,  in 
whose  hands  the  destiny  of 
England  lies,  are  capable 
neither  of  clear  thought  nor 
truthful  speech.  By  a  strange 
perversity  we  judge  those,  who 
should  be  men  of  action,  by  a 
faculty  of  glib  rhetoric,  and 
when  the  last  echo  of  insult 
and  falsehood  has  died  away 
on  the  hustings,  we  shrug  our 
shoulders  and  ask  amiably 
what  more  could  you  expect 
of  a  politician? 

The  sudden  decline  of  our 
public  morality  is  the  more  re- 
markable, because  a  lofty  tra- 
dition of  office,  a  keen  sense  of 
Ministerial  responsibility,  have 
always  been  reverenced  by 
Englishmen.  To  assist  at  the 
councils  of  the  nation  was 
once  esteemed  as  high  and 
noble  a  duty  as  to  fight  for 
the  nation's  cause  on  the 
field  of  battle.  It  has  been 
discharged  faithfully  by  the 
greatest  and  wisest  of  our 
citizens,  who  have  seen  in  the 
service  of  England  an  oppor- 
tunity not  of  aggrandisement 
but  of  sacrifice.  There  was  a 
time,  indeed,  when  Englishmen 
demanded  of  their  governors 
honour  above  all,  when  they 
would  trust  none  who  dared  to 
place  his  own  preferment  above 
the  advantage  of  the  State. 
Then  came  the  corruption  of 
the  Whigs  which  discredited 
that  party  for  many  years,  and 
drove  it  at  last  to  irrecover- 
able ruin.  In  the  eyes  of 
Henry  Fox,  for  instance,  the 
end  and  aim  of  politics  were 
place  and  a  peerage.  When 


the  title  which  he  demanded 
for  his  wife  was  not  immedi- 
ately given,  he  foresaw  the 
destruction  of  England.  In  a 
letter  addressed  to  a  young 
politician,  he  thus  set  forth 
his  theory  of  statesmanship : 
"Ask  for  any  place,  Lord  of 
the  Bed-chamber,  or  of  the 
Treasury.  .  .  .  It  is  in  place 
that  I  long  to  see  you ;  and 
it  is  the  place-man,  not  the 
independent  lord,  that  can  do 
his  country  good.  .  .  .  Get 
your  harness  on  immediately." 
Thus  spoke  the  mere  politician 
of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  and 
it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
Henry  Fox,  whom  Pitt  de- 
scribed as  "  the  blackest  man 
that  ever  lived,"  not  merely 
failed  himself,  but  ensured  the 
failure  of  his  brilliant  son. 

In  happier  times,  again,  the 
merest  suspicion  of  insincerity 
was  enough  to  deprive  the 
most  ambitious  politician  of  his 
country's  trust.  Few  states- 
men, for  instance,  have  been 
more  conspicuously  gifted  than 
Lord  Shelburne,  and  few  have 
been  more  signally  incapable 
of  winning  the  public  favour. 
What  was  the  cause  of  this 
incapacity  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  explain.  What  is  cer- 
tain is  that  his  motives  were 
always  suspected.  An  un- 
easy feeling  was  abroad  that 
Shelburne  was  ever  ready  to 
change  his  opinions,  as  he 
would  change  his  coat,  and 
in  the  eyes  of  a  large  major- 
ity he  could  do  nothing  right. 
Above  all,  Englishmen  have 
always  disliked  those  who,  in 
the  slang  of  politics,  are  said 
to  "rat."  A  genuine  change 
of  heart  is  so  rare  as  to 
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seem  incredible.  A  sudden  con- 
version is  apt  to  suggest  self- 
interest,  and  with  a  certain 
rough  justice  a  "  rat  "  is 
generally  excluded  from  the 
highest  place  in  the  State. 
As  he  does  not  hesitate  to  take 
the  bread  of  office  out  of 
another's  mouth,  when  he  can, 
he  has  no  right  to  grumble 
if  the  very  worst  construc- 
tion be  put  upon  his  actions. 
His  old  friends  charge  him 
with  treachery.  His  new 
friends  are  never  quite  cer- 
tain that  he  may  not  play  his 
trick  once  again  and  leave  them 
also  in  the  lurch.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  for  instance,  a  man  of 
naturally  indecisive  tempera- 
ment, could  not,  after  1846, 
have  recovered  the  supreme 
authority  which  once  had  been 
his.  And  even  in  our  present 
Government  there  is  one  mem- 
ber at  least  who  will  never 
win  the  sincere  confidence  of 
his  party. 

But,  though  the  Radicals 
may  still  fear  the  competing 
"rat,"  for  the  rest  they  show 
little  respect  for  the  traditions 
of  their  craft.  There  are  all  the 
signs  in  politics  of  a  general 
decline.  This  decline  began 
when  politics  became  a  mere 
profession  for  the  uninstructed 
adventurer.  In  old  days  a  man 
was  sure  of  his  vocation  before 
he  presumed  to  govern  the 
State.  If  he  were  not  a  man 
of  genius,  he  carried  in  his 
veins  the  blood  of  adminis- 
trators. He  received,  from  his 
youth  upward,  a  stern  dis- 
cipline in  the  school  of  states- 
manship, and  when  he  was 
given  office  at  last  he  filled 
it  boldly  and  well,  because  his 


ancestors  or  his  genius  had 
endowed  him  with  the  habit  of 
leadership.  He  did  his  best  to 
fit  himself  for  his  task  by  learn- 
ing the  lessons  of  the  past.  He 
approached  the  governance  of 
the  country  in  the  spirit  of 
humility  and  patriotism.  For 
him  it  was  not  enough  to  mean 
well.  If  he  did  not  do  well 
he  was  conscious  that  he  had 
failed  in  his  duty.  To-day 
another  spirit  prevails.  Politics 
are  regarded  by  these  as  a 
game,  like  golf  or  cricket;  by 
those  as  a  profession  or  means 
of  advancement.  Even  if  the 
strenuous  politician  gets  no 
office,  there  are  still  peerages 
to  be  obtained  as  a  reward  of 
faithful  service  from  the  lord- 
loving  Radical.  And  in  all  this 
clamour  of  self-interest  and 
profit  the  claims  of  the  country 
are  forgotten.  Then  follows, 
naturally,  a  contempt  of  politics. 
How  shall  you  hold  the  craft  of 
government  in  respect  if  the 
reward  of  the  governor  be  its 
ultimate  aim  ? 

On  the  heels  of  disrespect 
follows  licence.  The  manners 
and  morals  of  the  political 
"  boss "  invade  the  House  of 
Commons.  Cabinet  Ministers 
do  not  scruple  to  say  that 
which  is  not,  and  sacrifice  for 
what  they  believe  an  immedi- 
ate advantage  the  candid  de- 
meanour and  high  standard  of 
truth  which  have  been  the 
tradition  of  English  politics. 
The  present  Government,  dur- 
ing its  few  years  of  office,  has 
done  more  to  debase  the  coin- 
age of  life,  to  outrage  the 
dignity  of  Parliament,  than  all 
the  Governments  which  have 
preceded  it.  It  has  blustered, 
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it  has  threatened,  it  has  de- 
nounced. Mr  George  has  made 
his  Budget  speech  an  excuse 
for  rancour  and  abuse.  He  has 
confused  West  and  East;  he 
has  mistaken  Westminster  for 
Limehouse ;  and  many  of  his 
friends,  who  lack  his  volubility, 
have  attempted  to  rival  him 
in  exaggeration.  And  so  in- 
toxicated have  they  become, 
that  they  can  brook  no  in- 
terference with  what  they  call 
the  people's  will,  which  is  in 
reality  nobody's  will  but  their 
own.  Thus  they  would  abolish 
the  House  of  Lords  at  the 
very  moment  when  their  own 
licence  renders  its  retention 
absolutely  imperative. 

The  worst  product,  then,  of 
our  new  policy  is  what  the  Law 
Society  calls  the  "mere  politi- 
cian." Let  us  attempt  a  char- 
acter of  this  strange  animal. 
The  mere  politician  is  one 
who  enters  the  House  of 
Commons  with  no  other  end 
in  view  than  his  own  advance- 
ment. Generally  he  has 
served  his  apprenticeship  in 
a  vestry  or  on  a  Board  of 
Guardians.  In  the  strife  of 
local  politics  he  has  cultivated 
a  loud  voice  and  a  rapid  trick 
of  vituperation.  So  that  when 
he  arrives  at  Westminster  he  is 
physically  equal  or  superior  to 
the  best  (or  worst)  of  his  oppo- 
nents. He  can  talk  more  rapid- 
ly, he  can  pitch  his  voice  higher 
than  the  others,  and  he  soon  re- 
gards himself  as  indispensable 
to  the  triumph  of  Radicalism. 
Of  history  and  politics  he 
knows  no  word.  His  educa- 
tion began  with  his  first 
entrance  into  what  he  calls 
magniloquently  "public  life," 


and  he  devoutly  believes  that 
before  him  there  was  nothing. 
In  his  modest  opinion  the 
future  of  England  is  involved 
with  his  own  success,  and  he  is 
sure  that  all  is  wrong  with  the 
world  if  he  be  not  in  a  high 
place.  To  make  this  certain 
he  will  gladly  destroy  the 
Constitution,  or  assert  that 
England's  best  chance  of 
defence  is  to  face  her  enemies 
unarmed.  If  he  think  it  im- 
mediately profitable  he  will 
not  scruple  to  stir  up  class 
hatred,  the  most  dangerous  of 
hatreds,  of  which  no  man  may 
see  the  end,  and  which  he  who 
stirs  it  up  is  powerless  to 
check.  "In  a  pinch  he  will 
say  anything."  His  levity  of 
mind  persuades  him  that  he 
need  not  be  too  careful  to  test 
his  statements.  Everything  is 
justified  that  is  thrown  off  in 
the  heat  of  parliamentary  war- 
fare. The  scruples  which 
gentlemen  feel  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  their  private  differ- 
ences have  no  place,  we  are 
told,  in  the  political  arena. 
Those  who  were  once  proud  to 
set  an  example  of  high-minded- 
ness  to  the  people  they  pretend 
to  represent,  plead  cheerfully 
that  the  standard  of  politics  is 
neither  high  nor  exacting.  In 
brief,  it  is  the  heyday  of  the 
"mere  politician,"  and  we 
know  not  how  we  shall  rid 
ourselves  of  him,  save  by  a 
foreign  war  or  by  a  wise 
revolution. 

What  place  is  there,  then,  in 
this  modern  world  of  ours  for 
the  optimist?  Wherever  we 
look  we  see  the  baleful  retro- 
gression of  Democracy,  tern- 
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pered  by  material  progress. 
At  the  very  moment  that  ex- 
cellence of  any  kind  is  declared 
to  be  a  crime,  space  is  annihi- 
lated, and  a  new  kingdom  is 
conquered  in  the  air.  Yet  the 
curiosity  of  new  inventions  is 
an  insufficient  compensation 
for  the  tyranny  and  insecurity 
of  governments.  Where,  in- 
deed, shall  we  look  for  help? 
To  inspired  millionaries,  says 
Mr  Gerald  Stanley  Lee,1  whose 
interpretation  of  America,  re- 
cently published,  is  at  once 
original  and  optimistic.  Mr 
Lee  thinks  very  ill  of  Social- 
ism, which  is  born  of  despair 
and  infidelity.  He  does  not 
think  it  possible  to  cure  the 
evils  of  society  by  emasculation. 
He  sees  clearly  the  folly  of 
Tolstoi's  ambition,  which  is  to 
bring  the  whole  world  down  to 
the  level  of  the  Russian  peas- 
ant, and  which,  as  he  says  with 
perfect  justice,  "  would  wipe 
away  four  thousand  years  with 
a  sweep  —  temples,  orchestras, 
libraries,  Michael  Angelo,  Co- 
pernicus, Shakespeare,  steam- 
ships, and  wireless  telegraphy, 
— and  begin  the  world  all  over 
again,  stupidly,  and  from  the 
bottom  up."  At  the  same 
time,  Mr  Lee  is  gravely  con- 
scious that  the  world  is  sick 
for  the  moment,  and  he  sees 
salvation  only  in  well  -  spent 
dollars. 

Mr  Lee  has  an  evident  re- 
spect for  millionaires,  inspired 
or  otherwise.  He  contemplates 
millions  with  an  awful  pleas- 
ure, and  he  sees  clearly  that 
neither  their  owners  nor  the 


great  American  people  get  the 
full  advantage  of  them.  He 
is  not  wholly  satisfied  with 
the  great  captains  of  industry. 
He  is  restless  about  his  mil- 
lionaires. He  recognises  that 
too  many  of  the  men,  who  help 
to  build  up  their  fortunes,  de- 
generate into  machines.  He 
complains,  and  we  endorse  his 
complaint  gladly,  that  it  is  an 
old  -  established  principle  in 
many  factories  to  take  away 
men's  souls  and  minds  and  to 
give  them  libraries  in  exchange. 
With  all  that  he  says  concern- 
ing the  folly  of  regeneration  by 
books  we  are  in  cordial  agree- 
ment. It  is  far  better  to  be 
alive  than  to  pore  over  printed 
pages.  "  If  a  man  cannot  use 
his  mind,"  says  Mr  Lee,  "the 
most  intelligent  thing  he  can 
do  is  to  drop  it."  That  is 
admirably  good  sense.  So  also 
is  this  other  aphorism  :  "  The 
thing  that  a  man  does  his 
knowing  with  and  his  real 
reading  with  is  his  life."  With 
equal  wisdom  Mr  Lee  deplores 
the  waste  of  indiscreet  charity. 
He  wonders  with  a  quiet  irony 
"  why  it  is  that  the  schemes 
that  are  put  forward  in  behalf 
of  the  very  poor  and  for  the 
betterment  of  the  condition  of 
the  rich  seem  to  come  to  so 
little."  He  need  not  wonder. 
The  truth  is  that  no  man  can 
be  bettered  by  any  other  than 
himself,  whether  he  be  rich  or 
poor,  and  that  without  personal 
endeavour  all  the  preaching  in 
the  world  is  an  idle  waste. 

And  that  is  the  worst  of  Mr 
Lee,  he  is  a  preacher-in-grain. 


1  Inspired  Millionaries  :  An  Interpretation  of  America. 
Lee.     Northampton,  Massachusetts. 
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He  is  sure  that  he  can  improve 
the  world  by  theorising  about 
it.  He  loves  monopolies;  he 
loves  millionaires ;  and  he  can- 
not bear  to  see  them  humili- 
ated before  the  world.  With 
a  curiously  simple  faith  he  looks 
forward  to  the  future.  "The 
next  great  thing  that  is  going 
to  happen,"  says  he,  "is  one 
inspired  millionaire."  One  will 
be  enough,  he  thinks,  and  he 
will  make  the  rest  unhappy. 
And  when  he  comes,  this  in- 
spired millionaire,  he  will  do 
many  things.  He  will  redeem 
industry,  and  he  will  redeem 
wealth.  In  fact,  he  will  be  an 
artist,  who  will  use  his  wealth 
in  a  creative  spirit,  and  will 
liberate  the  creative  spirit  in 
others. 

Now  all  this  sounds,  as  we 
read  it,  hopeful  and  interesting. 
But  when  we  descend  from 
rhetoric  to  reality,  we  find  that 
there  is  very  little  substance  in 
it.  Mr  Lee's  ideal  millionaire 
would  do  no  more  with  his 
money  than  many  other  mil- 
lionaires have  done.  He  would 
encourage  the  humblest  me- 
chanic to  use  his  brains,  which 
he  will  use,  if  he  have  them,  in 
spite  of  factory  systems,  in  spite 
even  of  that  far  crueller  tyranny, 
the  Trade  Union.  He  would  per- 
suade the  working  man  to  share 
the  profits  of  his  trade,  which 
he  has  shared  in  England  and 
America  for  many  a  long  year. 
There  is  nothing  more  that  can 
be  done  or  will  be  done.  And 
there  is  really  not  much  of  a 
grievance  on  the  part  of  the 
mechanic.  If  he  have  the 
faculty  of  rising,  no  system  will 
keep  him  down.  If  he  have 
not  the  faculty,  no  chance, 


freely  given  by  an  amiable  em- 
ployer, will  help  him  up.  There 
is  the  beginning  and  end  of  it 
all.  You  cannot  make  a  silk 
purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear,  even 
though  you  be  an  American 
citizen,  and  all  the  talk  in  the 
world  will  not  bring  about  the 
much  vaunted  and  never  seen 
equality  of  man. 

Of  practical  suggestions  Mr 
Lee  says  little  enough.  He 
seems  to  think  that  it  is  useful 
to  have  "a  superintendent 
with  a  first  -  class  mind," 
though  he  acknowledges  that 
he  might  cost  a  first  -  class 
price.  This  hero,  he  believes, 
might  accomplish  much.  He 
should  be  the  representative 
and  champion  of  everybody 
who  works  in  the  factory,  of 
everybody  who  owns  it,  of  the 
great  public  which  buys  its 
goods.  The  difficulty  is  to 
find  him.  If  he  possesses  these 
transcendent  qualities,  why 
should  he  not  be  a  millionaire 
himself?  In  fact,  Mr  Lee  is 
"ready  to  admit  that,  if  our 
inspired  millionaire  desired  to 
acquire  a  superintendent  with 
a  first-class  mind  or  a  business- 
imagination  like  this,  he  would 
find  it  hard  to  attract  him 
with  an  ordinary  salary."  He 
would  indeed.  And  if  he  were 
found,  the  chief  difficulty  would 
remain  unsolved.  It  is  the 
Trade  Union  which  is  the  real 
foe  to  the  emancipation  of  the 
working  man,  and  the  inspired 
millionaire  and  the  super- 
intendent with  a  first-class 
mind  would  alike  be  powerless 
to  deal  with  that.  Mr  Lee 
confesses  so  much  himself. 
"  The  real  enemy  of  the 
labourer,"  he  says,  "  is  not 
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the  man  in  the  automobile, 
who  works  as  hard  as  he 
can,  but  the  labourer  next  him 
who  works  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. .  .  .  The  real  tragedy 
of  labour  —  the  oppression  of 
the  poor — is  the  mob  of  weak 
men  intimidating  the  strong." 
That  is  a  grave  truth  lucidly 
expressed.  It  is  the  working 
men  who  bar  the  way  of  pro- 
gress, who  in  the  cause  of  a 
useless  equality  determine  that 
no  one  of  their  number  shall 
rise  to  prosperity  if  they  can 
help  it.  The  basis  of  all  Trade 
Unions  is  a  negation  of  skill. 
If  a  man  outstrip  his  fellows 
in  industry  and  intelligence,  he 
is  marked  down  as  a  blackleg, 
whose  efforts  must  not  be  ade- 
quately rewarded.  Where  the 
constant  aim  is  to  preserve  a 
dead  level,  to  set  the  standard 
not  by  the  ablest  but  by  the 
feeblest  worker,  the  minimum 
wage  must  be  the  maximum 
also.  In  brief,  the  working 
man  is  his  own  tyrant  —  a 
tyrant  ten  times  crueller  than 
the  harshest  employer.  And 
if  the  "inspired  millionaire" 
came  along,  he  could  do  no- 
thing to  improve  this  sad 
condition  of  things.  The  re- 
form of  labour  can  proceed 
only  from  labour  itself. 

One  fallacy  seems  to  vitiate 
the  whole  of  Mr  Lee's  argu- 
ment. He  has  a  simple  faith 
that  there  exists  a  separate  and 
authentic  personage  called  a 
millionaire — a  lofty  being  who 
differs  from  the  general  mass 
of  humanity  and  shares  cer- 
tain traits  with  his  own  kind. 
This,  of  course,  is  absurd.  A 
millionaire,  after  all,  is  merely 
a  man  with  a  large  balance 


at  his  bank.  He  might,  and 
often  does,  live  for  fifty  years 
and  escape  notice.  Sometimes 
you  may  know  him  by  a 
grave  shabbiness  of  demean- 
our. Or  he  may  baffle  you 
by  the  exquisite  plainness  of 
his  attire.  He  may  be  arro- 
gant or  amiable,  lavish  or 
penurious.  In  brief,  million- 
aires are  good  and  bad,  like 
poor  men.  Some  of  them  are 
born,  some  are  made.  The  best 
of  them,  whose  instincts  are 
feudal,  and  who  have  in  Eng- 
land at  any  rate  given  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  their 
country  for  many  centuries, 
are  acclaimed  by  unknowing 
Radicals  as  the  enemies  of 
mankind.  The  rest  depend 
upon  monopolies.  Some  of 
them,  by  inventing  an  object  of 
common  usefulness  and  by  the 
wise  distribution  of  this  object, 
profit  the  community  while 
they  enrich  themselves.  Others, 
by  converting  the  necessities 
of  life — such  as  oil,  corn,  and 
ice — into  infamous  monopolies, 
purchase  their  wealth  at  the 
cost  of  other  men's  hunger 
and  thirst.  It  seems  idle, 
therefore,  to  speak  of  million- 
aires as  though  they  belonged 
all  of  them  to  a  distinct 
genus.  Each  one  must  be 
judged  by  his  works.  His 
wealth,  if  it  be  ill-gotten,  is 
a  crime.  No  money-bags  are 
heavy  enough  to  confer  dis- 
tinction where  there  are  no 
graces  of  mind  and  heart. 

The  millionaires  of  America 
have  made  the  world  dull  with 
their  benefactions.  The  free 
libraries  that  they  have  hurled 
hither  and  thither  at  unwilling 
heads  are  insufficient  f©r  salva- 
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tion.  There  is  too  often  a 
suspicion  that  the  gift,  care- 
lessly lavished  on  a  reluctant 
people,  is  in  reality  hush-money 
forced  upon  providence.  Eng- 
land, on  the  other  hand,  has 
never  lacked  what  Mr  Lee 
might  call  "inspired  million- 
aires." The  pleasantness  of 
our  English  life,  the  security  of 
the  old  and  tired,  our  ancient 
colleges  and  schools  fragrant 
with  noble  memories,  —  these 
benefits  were  purchased  with 
the  millions  of  wise  and  wealthy 
men.  But  in  these  benefactors 
there  was  no  self -consciousness. 
They  did  not  act  as  a  class. 
The  word  "millionaire"  was 
unknown  among  them.  They 
were  princes,  or  soldiers,  or 
lawyers,  who  claimed  the  re- 
spect of  their  fellows  for  other 
gifts  than  the  gift  of  money, 
and  who  were  able  to  profit  their 
country,  because  their  wisdom 
showed  the  true  path  of  benefi- 
cence. 

And  if  you  would  estimate 
how  much  a  millionaire,  in  the 
modern  and  American  sense  of 
the  word,  may  accomplish,  look 
back  upon  the  career  of  Cecil 
Rhodes.  There  was  a  man 
who  regarded  his  millions  with 
the  eye  of  imagination,  who 
gathered  money  as  the  instru- 
ment of  a  great  purpose,  who 
had  the  intelligence  and  pre- 
vision which  are  necessary  to 
the  attainment  of  life's  aim. 
And  so  it  is  that  his  influence 
survives  in  his  work.  Though 
death  has  claimed  him,  his 
hand  and  his  will  still  direct 
the  progress  of  his  country. 
The  union  of  South  Africa  was 
imagined  by  him,  and  achieved 
by  his  methods.  The  better 


understanding  of  England, 
which  is  being  spread  abroad 
over  the  earth,  is  due  to  the 
splendid  scheme  of  scholarships 
which  his  brain  conceived,  and 
which  his  wealth  ensured. 
Rhodes,  in  fact,  is  the  best 
specimen  of  the  millionaire  that 
the  modern  world  has  seen,  and 
he  is  not  likely  to  be  surpassed 
within  the  measure  of  our  ex- 
perience. But  he  has  not 
infected  others,  and  he  will  not. 
Mr  Lee's  phantasy  that  one 
inspiration  is  enough  to  convert 
the  whole  body  of  millionaires 
is  a  phantasy  and  no  more. 
Unhappily,  genius  is  the  last 
thing  in  the  world  that  is 
catching.  And  there  will  be  a 
hundred  ice-kings,  or  cornerers 
of  wheat,  who  inflict  the  cruel- 
lest suffering  upon  innocent 
persons,  before  a  fortunate 
world  again  greets  the  ironic 
smile  of  so  brave  a  captain  of 
men  as  Cecil  Rhodes,  the  true 
heir  and  equal  brother  of  the 
heroes  who  gave  space  and 
vigour  to  the  triumphant  age 
of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

We  cannot  hope  much,  then, 
from  Mr  Lee's  one  inspired 
millionaire.  Even  if  he  con- 
verted to  his  nebulous  gospel  all 
the  millionaries  that  may  be  in 
Wall  Street,  the  United  States 
would  not  be  much  better  off 
than  to-day.  The  truth  is  that 
Mr  Lee,  being  an  American  and 
a  reformer,  is  a  prodigious 
sentimentalist.  He  sees  all 
things  through  the  roseate 
glass  of  hope.  His  own  country 
is  transfigured  in  his  eyes  to 
something  wondrous  and 
strange.  "We  are  strong,"  he 
says,  in  a  perfervid  passage,"  be- 
cause we  are  the  spokesmen  of  the 
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prayers  of  a  world.  America 
is  not  a  theory — a  map  or  chart 
of  what  once  might  be. 
America  is  a  vision  that  a 
great  people  have  wrought — 
out  of  wars  and  revolutions 
they  have  wrought  it — a  vision 
of  free  voluntary  men,  rich  and 
poor,  in  a  new,  fresh  land,  ful- 
filling themselves  and  fulfilling 
one  another  together."  There 
is  only  one  word  which  can 
express  these  high  -  sounding 
phrases,  and  that  is  guff. 
America  is  many  things :  it  is 
a  geographical  expression ;  it 
is  the  dumping  -  ground  of 
Europe ;  it  is  a  conglomeration 
of  men  with  no  community  of 
blood  or  soil ;  it  is  an  unbridled 
democracy.  It  is  not  "  a  kind 
of  splendid  child  nation,"  as 
Mr  Lee  says  it  is,  touched 
with  a  strength  which  is  not 
its  own ;  and  this  mere  flapping 
of  the  eagle's  wings  proves 
that  Mr  Lee's  theories  of  future 
grandeur  rest  only  upon  the 
insecure  basis  of  hope  and  pride. 
If  the  world  be  ever  made  better, 
it  will  be  made  better  by  ideas, 
not  by  dollars;  by  thrift,  sin- 
cerity, and  intelligence,  not  by 
the  inspired  application  of  many 
green-backs  to  the  wounds  of 
the  people. 

It  has  been  the  greatness  of 
England,  and  her  great  good 
fortune  too,  that  she  has  sought 
prosperity  not  in  the  mere  col- 
lection of  coins,  but  in  the 
establishment  of  new  Colonies. 
The  spirit  of  adventure  has 
dominated  her  sons  for  many 
hundreds  of  years.  Small  em- 
pires have  been  established 
within  the  Empire,  in  which 
law  and  prosperity  have  gone 


hand  in  hand,  and  in  which  a 
worthier  ideal  has  been  cher- 
ished than  to  get  rich  quick. 
The  recent  death  of  George 
Clunies-Ross  has  reminded  us 
of  an  enterprise  which  has  been 
conducted  with  success  and 
resolution  for  three  generations. 
In  the  Indian  Ocean,  some  700 
miles  south-west  of  Sumatra, 
there  lies  a  group  of  coral 
islands,  known  to  geographers 
as  the  Cocos-Keeling  Islands. 
Discovered  four  hundred  years 
ago  by  William  Keeling,  they 
remained  nothing  more  than  a 
name  on  the  map  until  1825, 
when  John  Clunies-Ross,  a  de- 
scendant of  a  well  -  known 
Jacobite,  made  the  Cocos 
Islands  his  home.  The  rea- 
sons for  his  choice  were  simple 
and  characteristic.  He  could 
not  live  without  the  sound  of 
the  sea  in  his  ears,  and  he  re- 
fused to  expose  his  children  to 
the  ignominy  of  being  reared 
in  "a  country  which  had  the 
taint  of  convicts."  It  was 
plain,  therefore,  that  Australia 
was  not  for  him,  and  thus  he 
came  to  settle  in  the  Cocos, 
which  has  been  the  home  of 
his  family  ever  since. 

At  the  outset  Ross  divided 
his  sway  with  one  of  the 
strangest  men  that  ever  at- 
tempted to  make  a  living  out 
of  a  coral  reef.  Alexander 
Hare  was  his  name,  and  he 
came  to  the  Cocos  with  all  the 
trappings  of  Oriental  splendour. 
In  brief,  he  set  up  a  mimic 
court,  and  comforted  his  soli- 
tude with  minstrels,  courtiers, 
and  a  harem,  which,  "whether 
wise  or  no" — to  use  his  own 
words — "he  was  in  the  habit 
of  considering  necessary. "  That 
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the  practical  Boss  and  the  fan- 
tastic Hare  should  long  agree 
was  impossible,  and  after  a 
reign  of  ten  uncertain  years 
Hare  retired  to  die  at  Singa- 
pore, leaving  behind  no  trace 
of  his  luxurious  sovereignty. 
Boss,  on  the  other  hand,  per- 
sisted in  his  adventure,  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  little 
Empire,  which  still  survives, 
and  is  in  no  danger  of  extinc- 
tion. At  first  he  determined 
to  make  a  trading  station  of 
his  atoll.  He  saw,  says  Mr 
Wood-Jones  in  his  interesting 
work,  *  Coral  and  Atolls,'  "  that 
a  man  with  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  Eastern  produce,  and 
familiar  with  the  dialects  of 
Malaya,  could  buy  with  great 
cheapness  when  the  crops  were 
abundant,  and  could,  after 
storing  his  cargo,  sell  it  to 
homeward-bound  merchantmen 
with  great  advantage  to  him- 
self." For  some  years  this 
scheme  prospered,  and  then 
Boss  saw  a  larger  profit  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  his  territory.  In 
other  words,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  growing  of  the 
coco-palm,  and  described  his 
island  as  an  "  oil  factory," 
which,  indeed,  it  has  remained 
ever  since  in  the  hands  of  his 
descendants.  It  is  a  pleasant 
glimpse  that  we  get  of  this  old 
Soot,  pursuing  his  business  with 
zeal,  studying  philosophy  after 
the  manner  of  his  kind  and 
race,  and  confuting  in  two 
yet  unpublished  volumes  what 
he  regarded  as  the  pestilent 
heresies  of  Malthus.  Darwin 
saw  him  when  he  went  out  on 
the  Beagle,  and  he  was  visited 
from  time  to  time  by  Dutch 


mariners.  But  for  the  rest  he 
lived,  as  he  wished  to  live,  in  a 
sea -bound  solitude,  and  when 
he  died  in  1854  he  left  to  his 
son  and  successor  a  compact 
kingdom  and  a  comfortable 
business. 

Boss  the  second  —  John 
George  Clunies  -  Boss,  to  give 
him  his  full  name  —  inherited 
the  tastes  and  abilities  of  his 
father.  He,  too,  was  a  philoso- 
pher; he,  too,  was  a  ruler  of 
men ;  he,  too,  set  himself  with 
the  utmost  energy  to  ensuring 
the  prosperity  of  his  little  king- 
dom. Only  once,  in  1859,  did 
he  revisit  England,  and  by  his 
marriage  with  a  Malay  lady 
of  Boyal  Solo  blood  and  of  re- 
markable character,  he  bound 
himself  and  his  family  by  yet 
closer  bonds  to  the  soil  annexed 
by  his  father.  The  one  con- 
spicuous event  of  his  reign  was 
a  terrific  cyclone,  which  in 
1862  devastated  the  island,  and 
it  is  characteristic  of  his  calm 
and  philosophic  temper  that  he 
set  himself  to  build  up  again 
what  was  left  of  the  colony 
with  unbroken  spirit  and 
energy  unimpaired. 

He  was  succeeded  in  1872 
by  the  third  Boss,  whose  re- 
cent death  a  bereaved  colony 
deplores.  George  Clunies-Boss 
was  in  some  respects  the  ablest 
and  most  resolute  of  them  all. 
Educated  in  Guernsey  and  at 
Glasgow,  he  returned  to  the 
Cocos  Islands  when  no  more 
than  twenty,  quelled  an  insur- 
rection by  striking  the  ring- 
leader to  the  earth  with  a 
cutlass,  and  had  already  won 
the  hearts  of  the  people  before 
his  father's  death  called  him 
to  the  throne.  He,  too,  allied 
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himself  to  a  Malay  lady  of 
noble  birth,  and  for  nearly 
forty  years  he  has  guided  the 
fortunes  of  his  kingdom.  His 
subjects — Cocos  Islanders  and 
Bantamese,  with  a  few  Euro- 
peans of  his  own  family — have 
lived  in  prosperous  content, 
and  once  only  have  they  made 
an  attempt,  in  the  end  unsuc- 
cessful, to  extend  their  empire 
by  bringing  Christmas  Island 
under  their  sway.  In  the 
Cooos  Islands  themselves  Ross 
the  Third  has  done  wonders. 
His  "  home  ceased  to  be  a  mere 
jungle-clad  ring  of  islands  and 
became  a  place  of  ordered  and 
fertile  groves."  When  the 
cyclone  came  upon  him,  as  it 
comes  sooner  or  later  upon 
every  island  in  the  ocean,  his 
resolution  was  equal  to  the 
strain.  He  restored  and  re- 
built whatever  the  storms  de- 
stroyed, and  he  leaves  the 
Cocos  Islands  in  such  a  state 
of  peace  and  prosperity  as  few 
ambitious  states  enjoy. 

To  read  an  account  of   the 


life  so  lately  brought  to  a  close 
is  to  realise  that  romance  is 
undying.  It  is  but  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  that  George 
Glumes-Ross  sailed  from  the 
Cocos  Islands  in  a  schooner  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
tons,  which  he  had  built  and 
rigged  himself.  It  was  his 
purpose  to  bring  his  children 
to  England  to  be  educated,  and 
during  the  voyage,  which  lasted 
six  months,  he  and  his  brother 
kept  watch  and  watch  about. 
What  a  story  Defoe  might 
have  written  of  that  voyage  ! 
What  a  pride  Britain  may  still 
take  in  the  achievements  of 
men  brave  and  resourceful  as 
was  George  Clunies-Ross  !  Far 
better  is  it,  indeed,  to  reign 
in  the  Cocos  Islands  than  in 
Wall  Street,  and  no  inspired 
millionaire  dreamed  of  by  Mr 
Lee  is  likely  to  do  more  for 
his  kind  than  the  benevolent 
despots  of  mixed  Scottish  and 
Malay  blood  who  have  ruled 
and  will  still  rule  over  the 
Cocos  Islands. 
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THE    OLD    WOMAN   WHO    LIVED   ALONE. 


BY   LYDIA   MILLER  MACKAY. 


IN  a  deep  glen  among  the 
far  hills  of  the  Western  High- 
lands there  lived  some  years 
ago  an  old  Good  Woman.  The 
place  was  a  solitary  place,  far 
from  a  road,  and  the  house  was 
set  upon  a  bare  hillside,  and 
for  some  time  after  the  death 
of  her  son  the  woman  lived 
in  the  house  alone.  About  a 
mile  away  there  was  the  small 
village  of  Soirasa,  and  the 
people  who  lived  in  it  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  held  the 
Good  Woman,  whose  name 
was  Ann,  in  great  respect 
and  affection ;  for  she  was  a 
great  saint  and  learned  in 
Divine  bhings,  though  in  this 
world's  learning  she  was  un- 
educated —  being  unable  to 
read  or  write.  Ann  received 
great  kindness  from  the  people, 
and  more  than  one  woman 
offered  to  stay  in  the  house 
with  her  until  it  could  be 
arranged  that  her  grandson 
should  with  his  wife  remove 
from  his  croft  on  the  other 
side  of  the  parish  and  come 
to  work  his  grandmother's 
croft,  which  was  a  better 
one.  The  Good  Woman,  how- 
ever, although  she  was  grate- 
ful for  the  many  attentions 
she  received  from  friends,  re- 
fused all  such  offers.  She 
was  still  able  to  do  the  work 
of  the  small  house  of  two 
rooms,  and,  as  all  knew,  she 
had  the  Great  Companion- 
ship. 

Now  it  happened  that,  about 


the  beginning  of  winter,  a 
tramp  came  to  Soirasa;  and 
it  also  happened  that  the 
first  person  of  whom  he  heard 
was  Ann.  It  was  about  the 
darkening;  and  as  he  came 
down  the  rocky  highroad 
that  led  into  the  village  he 
heard  the  voices  of  two  men 
coming  towards  him,  and  with 
some  furtive  instinct  —  born, 
no  doubt,  of  his  past  —  he 
stepped  into  the  shadow  of 
a  stone  dyke  until  they  should 
have  gone  by.  It  chanced 
that  they  were  speaking  of 
Ann,  and  of  the  un suitability 
of  an  old  frail  woman  living 
so  long  in  a  house  by  her- 
self. 

"Ah,  well,"  said  one  to  the 
other,  "it  would  be  well  for 
us  if  we  were  like  Ann.  She 
has  great  riches." 

"Yes,"  said  the  other,  "she 
has  riches  indeed,  and  there 
is  none  that  can  rob  her  of 
these." 

Now  when  the  tramp  heard 
talk  of  an  old  woman  living 
alone,  who  was  rich,  he  listened 
with  eagerness,  for  he  thought, 
the  men  spoke  of  this  world's 
wealth — of  a  hoard  hidden  in 
some  safe  place  known  to  none 
but  herself,  a  stocking  -  foot 
perhaps,  filled  with  her  savings 
after  the  fashion  of  the  High- 
land people.  But  the  men  said 
no  more,  and  when  they  had 
passed  the  tramp  went  on  his 
way  to  Soirasa  brooding  in  his 
evil  mind  over  what  he  had 
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heard.  It  happened  curiously 
that  again  the  same  night  he 
heard  Ann's  name  mentioned. 
He  had  been  drinking  in  the 
bar  of  the  inn,  and  was  hanging 
about  the  door,  when  a  man 
who  had  grown  maudlin  over 
the  whisky  began  to  lament 
that  he  was  not  a  better  man, 
and  then  to  abuse  others  whom 
he  considered  worse  than  him- 
self, saying  that  he  would  not 
at  all  events  be  like  Ann's 
grandson,  and  that  it  was  a 
disgrace  to  the  parish  that  a 
Great  Good  Woman  should  be 
left  alone  in  winter  in  a  bare 
glen  like  Glen  Eira.  He  spoke 
in  this  way  for  some  time,  and 
the  tramp  listened,  and  now  he 
knew  that  Ann's  dwelling  was 
in  a  place  called  Glen  Eira,  and 
again  he  brooded  over  the 
whole  thing  according  to  his 
nature.  He  thought  it  would 
be  easy  to  frighten  such  a  frail 
old  woman,  and  by  threats  to 
induce  her  to  reveal  where  her 
money  was  hidden.  He  slept 
in  a  barn  in  Soirasa  that 
night,  and  next  day  the  thing 
had  taken  firm  root  in  his 
mind,  and  dark  thoughts, 
not  only  of  theft  but  also 
of  murder,  had  possession  of 
him. 

The  next  day  broke  very 
gloomy,  and  by  the  afternoon 
snow  had  begun  to  fall.  In 
the  darkening  the  tramp 
stopped  a  little  child  who  was 
going  home  from  school  and 
asked  her  where  Glen  Eira 
was. 

"It  is  up  the  track  of  that 
burn,"  she  told  him,  and  pointed 
to  where  a  stream  ran  out  from 
among  bare  hills. 

"Is  it  far?  "he  asked. 


"As  far  as  to  the  village," 
she  answered.  He  was  then 
about  half  a  mile  from  the 
village,  and  he  waited  until 
there  was  no  one  in  sight  and 
then  took  the  way  up  the  burn- 
side.  It  was  indeed  a  very 
lonely  place.  There  was  no 
road,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  burn  the  tramp  might  have 
found  it  difficult  to  discover  the 
house.  At  first  the  glen  was 
narrow,  with  grey  boulders  of 
rock  hanging  to  its  sides. 
Afterwards  it  opened  out,  and 
there  was  a  little  tarn  in  the 
depths  of  it,  and  on  the  snowy 
hillside  above  the  tarn  there 
was  the  dwelling  he  sought — 
so  small,  so  snow-covered,  that 
he  would  even  then  have  missed 
it  in  the  gathering  dusk,  had  it 
not  been  that  Ann  had  already 
lit  her  lamp  and  set  it  in  the 
window. 

The  tramp  climbed  up  the 
steep  hillside  to  the  door,  and 
as  he  went  he  noted  that  the 
snow  was  falling  more  thickly 
and  would  soon  obliterate  his 
footsteps.  After  he  had  secured 
the  hoard  and  killed  the  woman 
he  intended  to  strike  back  to 
the  highroad,  and  instead  of 
returning  to  Soirasa  he  planned 
to  walk  all  night  to  a  place 
where  the  south-going  steamer 
called  in  the  morning.  He 
thought  it  might  be  days  before 
what  he  had  done  should  be 
discovered.  He  felt  no  com- 
punction about  what  he  was 
going  to  do,  but  only  a  sullen 
rage  and  hatred  against  those 
who  had  money  and  comfort 
while  he  had  none.  When  he 
reached  the  low  door  he 
knocked,  and  the  Good  Woman 
opened  it  and  invited  him 
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kindly  to  come  in  and  take 
shelter  from  the  snow. 

"  It  is  like  to  be  a  bad  night," 
she  said,  looking  past  him  out 
at  the  door.  The  door  opened 
straight  into  the  room  where 
she  sat,  and  in  contrast  to  the 
bitter  cold  and  the  falling  snow 
outside  it  looked  cheerful.  The 
floor  was  of  earth,  and  there 
was  little  furniture,  but  a  bright 
fire  of  peats  glowed  on  the 
hearth,  and  there  was  a  kettle 
hanging  on  the  crook,  and  a 
brown  teapot  set  cosily  in 
the  warm  ashes.  The  bright- 
coloured  bowls  and  plates  on 
the  dresser  glowed  in  the 
light,  and  seemed  to  add  to 
the  warmth  of  the  room.  As 
for  the  Good  Woman,  she  was 
little  and  wrinkled  and  old, 
and  wore  a  shawl  over  her 
shoulders,  and  a  high  white 
mutch  framing  her  white  hair. 
Her  face  was  strong  and  calm, 
and  her  eyes  seemed  to  see  a 
long  way. 

"Poor  man!"  she  said,  "it 
is  a  bitter  night  for  such  as 
you.  I  will  make  you  a  cup 
of  tea  before  you  go  on  your 
way." 

The  tramp  swore  savagely 
at  her.  "I  want  no  tea,"  he 
said  roughly.  "  I  want  your 
money.  It  will  be  better  for 
yourself  if  you  give  it  to  me 
at  once." 

The  old  woman  looked  quietly 
at  him.  "  Is  that  your  errand  ?  " 
she  answered.  "You  come  to 
a  strange  house  to  ask  money 
when  you  come  here." 

The  man  laughed  brutally. 
"  Look  here,"  he  said,  "  you 
can't  deceive  me.  I  know  you 
have  money,  and  I  am  going 
to  get  it.  It  will  be  worse  for 


you  if  you  do  not  give  it  to 
me  at  once." 

He  took  a  great  knife  from 
his  pocket.  "  See  here,"  he  went 
on,  "  if  you  do  not  show  me  the 
place  where  your  money  is,  I 
will  take  your  life." 

Ann  regarded  him  steadily. 
"Poor  man!"  she  said,  "do 
you  think  you  can  shorten  my 
life  by  the  time  I  would  take 
to  draw  a  breath  ?  No,  that 
is  not  in  your  power." 

The  man  gave  another  savage 
laugh.  Her  calmness  seemed 
to  enrage  him.  "You  may 
stop  that,"  he  cried,  "  or  I  will 
show  you  what  power  I  have." 

The  Good  Woman  was  silent, 
and  the  tramp  thought  he  had 
frightened  her  at  last.  She 
seemed  to  think  a  moment,  then 
she  crossed  the  room  to  a  cup- 
board, opened  it,  and  took  money 
from  a  cup.  "  I  will  not  deceive 
you,"  she  said.  "  I  have  this 
money  for  the  rent.  Take  it. 
It  may  be  that  a  greater  need 
than  mine  has  put  this  sin  into 
your  soul." 

For  a  moment  Ann's  words 
and  her  calmness  seemed  to 
stagger  the  man — then  he  broke 
into  a  storm  of  evil  language — 
"Give  me  your  money,"  he 
cried,  "you  know  very  well 
what  I  mean — the  money  you 
have  hidden  in  a  safe  place," 
and  he  threatened  her  again 
with  horrible  words  of  murder. 

The  Good  Woman  did  not 
move  or  take  her  serene  gaze 
from  his  face. 

"  Poor  man,"  she  said,  "  there 
is  a  shadow  over  you  that  is 
not  mine.  You  have  shed  blood 
already,  and  the  voice  of  it  is 
crying  to  you  from  the  ground. 
You  go  in  fear  and  trembling 
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because  of  it,  and  you  will 
answer  for  it  yet  to  God  and 
man." 

The  tramp's  face  grew  livid, 
and  he  staggered  and  glanced 
round  as  though  he  expected 
to  see  something.  He  took  a 
step  forward,  but  his  arm  shook 
and  he  could  not  touch  her. 
Ann  pointed  to  the  door. 
"  Take  up  the  money  and  go," 
she  said.  "I  have  none  but 
that." 

The  man  glared  at  her. 
Then  he  took  up  the  money 
and  went  out  into  the  snow. 

By  this  time  it  had  grown 
almost  quite  dark,  and  the  air 
was  thick  with  whirling  flakes. 
He  stumbled  down  the  hillside, 
and  more  by  chance  than  by 
any  sense  of  direction  came  to 
the  burn  thatledbackto  the  high- 
road, and  began  following  it  by 
the  noise  that  it  made.  After 
doing  this  for  some  little  time 
he  halted.  The  impression  the 
intrepid  old  woman  had  made 
upon  him — the  terror  her  words 
had  aroused  in  him — began  to 
fade.  He  stood  still  and  cursed 
himself  for  a  fool  because  he  had 
come  away  as  he  had  done. 
He  had  not  so  much  as  searched 
the  house  for  the  hoard  she 
was  keeping  from  him.  Was 
his  blood  turned  to  water 
that  he  should  be  shaken 
by  a  weak  old  woman?  He 
swore  that  he  would  go  back 
and  make  an  end  of  her,  and 
not  leave  the  place  till  he  had 
found  what  he  sought.  He 
turned  round  and  traced  his 
way  back  as  far  as  the  burn 
went.  After  that  he  went 
wrong.  It  was  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  place  where 
the  burn  issued  from  the  tarn 


to  the  house,  but  the  ground 
was  unfamiliar  to  the  tramp, 
and  the  falling  snow  and  dark- 
ness would  have  bewildered  one 
who  knew  it  better  than  he. 
He  got  into  another  fold  of  the 
hills,  and  was  soon  hopelessly 
lost.  He  stumbled  helplessly, 
falling  over  stones  and  clumps 
of  heather,  till  at  last  he  was 
bruised  all  over.  Sometimes 
he  went  up  to  his  knees  in  a 
peat-bog,  and  before  long  he 
was  drenched  to  the  skin.  But 
it  was  the  unearthly  silence  of 
the  place  that  was  terrible  to 
him.  Fear  laid  hold  upon  him 
— he  seemed  to  be  shut  in  alone 
into  a  vast  prison  from  whence 
there  was  no  outlet.  In  the 
silence  there  were  strange 
sounds  —  things  falling  and 
cries  and  something  like  hor- 
rible laughter,  and  always  this 
tramp  with  the  terrible  past 
saw  before  him  the  face  of  a 
dead  man.  This  lasted  for 
hours,  till  he  despaired  of  life 
and  was  dazed  and  broken, 
and  all  the  time  he  cursed  and 
swore  and  stumbled  on.  It 
was  when  he  was  utterly  spent 
and  had  sunk  down  in  the 
snow  that  he  suddenly  saw  a 
light  close  beside  him.  He 
struggled  to  his  feet,  stumbled 
to  a  door,  and  knocked.  There 
was  movement  inside,  and  Ann 
the  Good  Woman  opened  to 
him. 

"So  you  have  come  back," 
she  said,  and  drew  him  in. 

The  tramp  was  so  exhausted 
that  for  a  while  he  could  not 
speak.  He  lay  on  a  settle  by 
the  fire,  and  presently  Ann 
brought  him  tea  and  bread, 
and  he  ate  without  looking  at 
her.  She  went  away  to  the 
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other  end  of  the  house,  and 
after  a  little  time  came  back, 
saying  that  she  had  made  up 
a  bed  for  him  there,  and  asking 
him  to  follow  her.  She  told 
him  to  take  off  his  wet  clothes, 
and  that  when  he  had  gone  to 
bed  she  would  take  them  and 
dry  them  at  the  fire.  He 
glowered  at  her  in  silence.  He 
was  determined  that  nothing 
she  said  or  did  would  turn  him 
from  his  purpose,  only  for  the 
present  he  cared  for  nothing 
but  sleep.  He  slept  heavily 
long  into  the  morning,  and 
when  at  last  Ann  brought  him 
his  clothes  and  he  rose,  he 
found  that  snow  had  fallen  to 
a  considerable  depth  during 
the  night,  and  at  intervals  was 
still  falling.  The  tarn  below 
the  house  lay  like  a  pool  of  ink 
in  a  rugged  white  basin. 

It  was  a  strange  day  in  the 
lonely  snow  -  encircled  house. 
The  Good  Woman  was  serene 
and  grave,  and  went  about  her 
household  tasks  as  if  she  had 
no  cause  for  disturbance;  the 
man  was  now  violent  and 
threatening,  now  sullen  and 
brooding.  They  sat  down  to 
meals  together,  and  the  tramp 
was  served  with  unvarying 
courtesy.  Ann  said  grace 
aloud  before  and  after  meat, 
but  she  spoke  in  Gaelic  and 
the  man  did  not  understand 
her.  He  was  uneasy  when  she 
looked  at  him,  and  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  wait  till  night  came 
before  carrying  out  his  purpose. 
There  would  then  be  no  danger 
of  neighbours  coming  to  see 
how  Ann  did,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing he  would  make  for  the 
highroad.  Ann's  kindness  did 
not  touch  him.  He  thought  of 


the  hoard,  and  his  heart  was 
as  hard  as  the  frost-bound 
rocks  above  the  tarn,  yet  she 
had  a  power  that  seemed  to 
cow  him,  and  all  day  he  was 
harmless. 

"It  is  my  custom,"  said  the 
old  woman  when  night  came, 
"to  have  family  worship.  I 
am  sorry  I  have  little 
English." 

The  tramp  was  sitting  by 
the  fire  glowering  into  the 
heart  of  the  peats,  and  he  said 
nothing. 

Ann  placed  a  large  Bible  on 
the  table  in  front  of  her.  She 
could  not  read,  but  it  was  her 
way  to  have  the  Book.  She 
prayed  aloud,  and  afterwards 
repeated  a  chapter  by  heart, 
all  in  Gaelic.  Then  she  re- 
peated the  metrical  version  of 
the  23rd  Psalm  in  English — 
somewhat  haltingly,  for  it  was 
the  only  portion  of  Scripture 
she  knew  in  the  other 
language.  After  that  she  went 
on  her  knees  and  again  prayed 
aloud  in  Gaelic.  The  tramp 
moved  uneasily  now  and  then, 
but  he  made  no  interruption. 
Something  seemed  to  prevent 
him.  It  had  become  clear  to 
him  that  he  could  not  frighten 
the  old  woman.  Nothing  he 
could  say  or  do  appeared  to 
disturb  her.  At  first  he  had 
thought  that  she  put  on  a 
brave  face  to  hide  her  fear,  but 
now  he  saw  that  she  really  did 
not  fear  him,  and  he  could  not 
understand  it.  It  made  him 
uneasy.  After  worship  he 
slunk  away  to  bed,  but  not  to 
sleep.  He  turned  the  little 
oil-lamp  low,  but  did  not  ex- 
tinguish it,  then  threw  him- 
self down  and  brooded  of  the 
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hoard.  When  the  house  was 
quiet  he  rose  and  searched  the 
room  in  which  he  was  till  he 
had  left  no  spot  untried  in 
which  the  smallest  thing  could 
be  hidden.  There  was  a  cup- 
board and  an  unlocked  chest  in 
the  room,  but  the  cupboard  held 
nothing  of  value,  and  the  chest 
contained  only  the  snow-white 
shroud  which  Ann,  after  the 
custom  of  her  people,  had  pro- 
vided for  her  last  robing.  He 
went  then  to  the  kitchen-end 
of  the  house,  which  was  dimly 
lit  by  the  smouldering  fire. 
He  approached  the  box- bed 
where  the  old  woman  lay,  and 
heard  her  peaceful  breathing 
as  she  slept.  He  halted, — 
somehow  he  could  not  do  any- 
thing,— and  a  tongue  of  flame 
sprang  up  and  illuminated  the 
room,  so  that  if  Ann  had 
opened  her  eyes  she  would 
have  seen  him  standing  under 
the  black  rafters  with  his  fur- 
tive brutal  face  and  unkempt 
hair,  bending  forward  as  if  to 
strike,  and  yet  not  striking. 
After  a  while  he  went  back  to 
the  other  end  and  threw  him- 
self again  upon  the  bed,  gloomy 
— brooding — murderous — as  he 
had  been  before. 

When  morning  came  the 
tramp  did  not  at  first  know 
it.  A  high  wind  had  arisen  in 
the  night  and  had  piled  the 
snow  in  a  great  drift  in  front 
of  the  house.  Doors  and  win- 
dows were  buried  in  it,  and 
the  house  was  completely 
dark.  Ann  guessed  what  had 
happened,  and  lit  the  lamp 
and  made  the  fire  and  the 
breakfast  before  she  called  her 
unbidden  guest. 

"  You    are    now    a    prisoner 


here  until  men  come  to  dig 
you  out,"  she  told  him  quietly. 
"  But  by  the  providence  of  God 
you  are  in  no  danger.  I  have 
peats  in  the  closet  and  meal  in 
the  chest  that  will  last  longer 
than  the  storm." 

It  was  even  as  she  said. 
The  tramp  could  not  now  get 
away  if  he  would.  He  took 
the  door  from  its  hinges  and 
made  repeated  efforts  to  get 
through  the  white  barrier,  but 
without  success.  Had  he 
known  it,  a  snow-drift  twenty 
feet  deep  was  piled  against  the 
door. 

For  three  days  the  imprison- 
ment lasted,  but  the  time  for 
threats  and  curses  was  over. 
The  man  could  not  now  get 
away  until  rescued  by  other 
men.  He  spent  the  days  in 
a  sullen  silence,  whittling  at 
sticks  and  throwing  them  on 
the  fire.  Morning  and  evening 
Ann  held  what  she  called 
family  worship, — morning  and 
evening  the  tramp  sat  by  and 
listened.  In  the  old  woman's 
manner  there  was  nothing  that 
showed  consciousness  of  the 
purpose  he  had  had  when  he 
came  to  the  house.  She  was 
always  calm  and  kindly.  Some- 
times she  asked  him  to  go  to  the 
closet  for  peats,  which  he  did, 
and  returning  piled  them  on  the 
fire.  At  other  times  she  asked 
him  to  take  a  pailful  of  snow 
from  the  drift  at  the  door  and 
set  it  by  the  fire  to  melt,  for  the 
water  in  the  house  was  spent. 
Ann  herself  sat  by  the  fire  and 
spun,  afternoon  and  evening, 
her  old  face  strong  and  placid 
as  ever. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  neigh- 
bours were  able  to  get  to  the 
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house,  and  with  spades  and 
shovels  they  dug  through  the 
drift.  They  burst  into  the 
house  with  eager  words  of 
anxiety  and  compassion,  and 
the  Good  Woman  replied  to 
them  and  assured  them  of  her 
wellbeing. 

"  Were  you  not  desolate  here 
by  yourself  ?  "  said  one  to  her. 

"Oh,  not  that,"  she  replied 
quietly.  She  indicated  the 
tramp  sitting  with  a  lowering 
dark  face  in  the  shadow  beyond 
the  fire. 

"  I  had  company,"  said  she. 

It  was  then  they  noticed  the 
man,  and  something  in  the  look 
he  cast  on  them  aroused  their 
suspicion.  That  any  one  should 
have  treated  Ann  with  less 
than  kindness  and  respect 
would  have  rendered  them 
furious. 

"  Has  he  behaved  himself 
well?"  cried  one.  "Has  he 
given  trouble  ?  "  cried  another. 

The  man's  face  grew  darker 
and  more  desperate. 

"  He  has  behaved  according 
to  his  lights,"  said  the  Good 
Woman,  and  her  serene  face 
reassured  the  people. 


"That  is  good,"  said  one, 
speaking  in  English  and  with 
feeling.  "  If  he  was  to  trouble 
you  he  would  answer  for  it  to 
every  one  of  us." 

By-and-by  they  went  away, 
taking  the  tramp  with  them, 
but  when  he  had  gone  a  few 
steps  from  the  house,  he  went 
back,  saying  he  had  left  some- 
thing behind. 

Ann  sat  by  the  fire  with  the 
Bible  beside  her  as  usual,  and 
she  looked  up  inquiringly.  He 
took  the  money  she  had  given 
him  from  his  pocket  and  threw 
it  on  the  table. 

"Take  back  your  money," 
he  said.  "I  do  not  want  it." 

"Poor  man,"  said  the  wo- 
man, "  may  God  have  mercy 
on  your  soul,  and  may  this  sin 
you  designed  not  be  laid  to 
your  charge." 

He  flung  out  of  the  house 
again  and  went  his  way,  and 
from  that  time  till  he  ended 
his  violent  brutal  life  upon  the 
gallows  he  would  sometimes 
remember  Ann,  the  little  frail 
Good  Woman  of  Glen  Eira, 
and  every  time  he  remembered 
her  he  was  afraid. 
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WITH  my  fiddle  to  my  shoulder, 

And  my  hair  turning  gray, 
And  my  heart  growing  older 

I  must  shuffle  on  my  way ! 
Tho'  there's  not  a  hearth  to  greet  me 

I  must  reap  as  I  sowed, 
And — the  sunset  shall  meet  me 

At  the  turn  of  the  road. 


O,  the  whin's  a  dusky  yellow 

And  the  road  a  rosy  white, 
And  the  blackbird's  call  is  mellow 

At  the  falling  of  night; 
And  there's  honey  in  the  heather 

Where  we'll  make  our  last  abode, 
My  tunes  and  me  together 

At  the  turn  of  the  road. 

I  have  fiddled  for  your  city 

Thro'  market-place  and  inn ! 
I  have  poured  forth  my  pity 

On  your  sorrow  and  your  sin ! 
But  your  riches  are  your  burden, 

And  your  pleasure  is  your  goad ! 
I've  the  whin-gold  for  guerdon 

At  the  turn  of  the  road. 

Your  village-lights  '11  call  me 

As  the  lights  of  home  the  dead ; 
But  a  black  night  befall  me 

Ere  your  pillows  rest  my  head ! 
God  be  praised,  tho'  like  a  jewel 

Every  cottage  casement  showed, 
There's  a  star  that's  not  so  cruel 

At  the  turn  of  the  road. 
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Nay,  beautiful  and  kindly 

Are  the  faces  drawing  nigh, 
But  I  gaze  on  them  blindly 

And  hasten,  hasten  by; 
For  O,  no  face  of  wonder 

On  earth  has  ever  glowed 
Like  the  One  that  waits  me  yonder 

At  the  turn  of  the  road. 


Her  face  is  lit  with  splendour, 

She  dwells  beyond  the  skies; 
But  deep,  deep  and  tender 

Are  the  tears  in  her  eyes : 
The  angels  see  them  glistening 

In  pity  for  my  load, 
And — she's  waiting  there,  she's  listening, 

At  the  turn  of  the  road. 
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PAST    AND    FUTURE. 


THE  Liberal  Party  has  now 
been  in  power  for  nearly  five 
years,  and  it  is  time  to  take 
stock  of  what  has  been  done 
in  the  past,  and  to  glance  at 
what  is  likely  to  happen  in 
the  future,  should  their  lease 
unhappily  be  renewed.  We 
would  therefore,  in  the  first 
place,  direct  the  public  mind 
rather  to  the  extreme  import- 
ance of  the  next  General  Elec- 
tion, which  seems  likely  to  take 
place  in  January,  than  to  the 
particular  questions  at  this  mo- 
ment engaging  its  attention, 
since  the  issues  involved  in  it 
will  be  of  far  greater  magnitude 
than  any  which  were  raised  by 
either  of  the  two  last  appeals 
to  the  people,  pregnant  with 
grave  results  as  they  undoubt- 
edly were. 

The  Liberal  Party,  then,  or 
what  calls  itself  such,  has  been, 
we  say,  in  power  for  nearly  five 
years.  For  nearly  the  whole 
of  this  time  it  boasted  an 
overwhelming  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  pro- 
fessed to  believe  that  it  was 
called  to  the  management  of 
affairs  to  settle  a  variety  of 
important  questions  which  the 
Unionists  had  left  unsettled. 
In  short,  it  was  to  inaugurate 
a  new  era  in  legislation,  •  and 
demonstrate  to  the  world  its 
innate  superiority  in  the  arts  of 
government  over  the  Unionists, 
whom  it  had  dethroned.  And 
what  is  the  record  ?  Of  all 
their  glittering  promises  only 
one  has  been  fulfilled.  They 
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have  established  old  age  pen- 
sions. All  the  rest  have  fallen 
to  the  ground  like  leaves  from 
the  trees  in  autumn.  Of  course 
some  business  has  been  trans- 
acted, some  minor  legislation 
has  been  accomplished :  and 
measures  have  been  passed 
which,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
intolerable  braggadocio  of  the 
Government  and  their  sup- 
porters, might  in  ordinary 
times,  and  considering  the  per- 
formers, have  been  thought — 
if  below  mediocrity — a  respeet- 
able  achievement.  But  ques- 
tions of  the  first  magnitude  are 
now  just  where  they  were  when 
Mr  Balfour  left  office.  Ireland, 
indeed,  is  in  a  worse  state  than 
it  was  then.  And  Ireland  has 
still  to  be  dealt  with.  The 
Education  question,  Church 
questions,  military  and  naval 
questions,  agrarian  questions, 
economical  questions — all  stand 
waiting  for  solution.  The 
Government  have  failed  to 
settle  one  of  them. 

And  why  have  they  failed  ? 
Chiefly  because  the  extreme 
section  of  their  supporters,  to 
whom  they  have  sold  them- 
selves, have  compelled  them  to 
put  forward  measures  in  a  form 
so  repugnant  to  the  common- 
sense  of  the  community,  and 
the  traditions  and  sentiments 
of  the  English  nation,  that  it 
was  found  impossible  to  pass 
them.  Failing  in  legislation, 
they  took  refuge  in  revolution, 
a  device  of  which  history  has 
many  examples.  And  now,  are 
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we  willing  that  all  these  great 
questions  should  be  left  in  the 
same  hands  for  another  six 
years,  at  the  mercy  of  men 
whose  principles  and  purposes 
are  well  known,  and  whom 
their  previous  failures  will  only 
render  more  violent  ? 

If  not,  who  is  to  settle  them  ? 
The  old  moderate  Liberal  Party , 
to  whom  we  used  to  look  for 
assistance  against  Radical  ex- 
tremes, has  practically  dis- 
appeared. The  retrospect  of 
the  last  five  years  abundantly 
proves  that  the  scanty  remnant 
of  that  Party  is  wholly  un- 
equal to  the  discharge  of  this 
function :  a  function  claimed 
by  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire 
as  the  distinctive  duty  of  the 
Whigs,  who  by  that  time  had 
become  absorbed  into  the 
moderate  Liberals.  No  such 
Party  any  longer  exists  capable 
of  stemming  the  revolutionary 
flood.  On  the  contrary,  what 
once  was  that  Party  is  swept 
along  with  it.  The  Duke's 
theory  of  a  political  "buffer" 
has  totally  collapsed.  If  any 
further  proof  were  wanted  of 
the  complete  prostration  of 
the  Government  at  the  feet 
of  the  combined  Nationalist, 
Radical,  and  Socialist  dictator- 
ship, we  have  but  to  point  to 
the  successful  pressure  put 
upon  the  Government  to  hold 
an  Autumn  session.  The 
transparent  insincerity  of  Mr 
Asquith's  excuse  for  it  is  too 
pitiful  to  be  amusing.  He 
would  adjourn  Parliament,  he 
said,  at  the  end  of  July,  to 
meet  later  on,  because  the 
House  of  Commons  has  been 
sitting  so  long  that  members 


must  be  tired.  If  that  were 
all,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that 
men  would  much  rather  sit 
through  August  than  spoil 
their  autumn  holiday  by  sit- 
ting through  November. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  if  we 
are  to  be  saved  from  the 
calamities  with  which  we  are 
threatened,  it  can  only  be  by 
the  Unionists.  Let  the  elec- 
torate ponder  well  on  this. 
We  have  told  them,  and  shall 
tell  them  again,  what  Socialism 
means,  what  Socialist  finance 
and  class  taxation  is  meant 
to  accomplish.  If  a  Radical 
majority  is  returned  at  the 
next  election,  all  the  old 
measures  of  pillage  and  plunder 
will  again  be  revived :  the 
Scotch  Small  Landholders  Bill, 
the  taxing  of  Land  Values  Bill, 
the  iniquitous  Licensing  Bill, 
Disestablishment  of  the  Church, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  financial 
ulcer  which  is  eating  into  the 
heart  of  our  prosperity.  Elec- 
tors must  remember  this  too — 
that  after  the  next  general 
election  they  will  be  unable  to 
say  that  none  of  these  ques- 
tions were  before  them.  If 
they  vote  for  the  Liberal  party 
this  time,  their  decision  in 
favour  of  these  iniquities  will 
be  final,  there  will  be  no  back- 
ing out.  And  this  is  why  we 
say  that  the  issue  before  the 
public  next  time  will  be  one  of 
greater  magnitude  than  was 
raised  either  one  year  ago  or 
five.  In  1906  we  did  not  know 
what  was  in  store  for  us. 
Now  we  do. 

The  responsibility  which  now 
rests  on  the  constituencies  of 
the  whole  United  Kingdom 
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should  be  brought  home  to 
their  minds  as  frequently  and 
forcibly  as  possible.  If  they 
now,  with  their  eyes  open,  com- 
mit themselves  once  more  to 
the  hands  of  the  Radicals — im- 
plying, as  such  an  act  would  do, 
approval  of  their  principles — 
there  will,  we  repeat,  be  no 
locus  poznitentice  for  them.  No- 
body has  pointed  out  this  more 
clearly  than  that  far-sighted 
statesman,  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
"  You  must  remember,"  he  said, 
that,  "not  to  use  the  epithet 
profanely,  we  are  dealing  with 
a  peculiar  people." 

"  There  is  no  country  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  that  exists  under  the 
circumstances  and  under  the  same 
conditions  as  the  people  of  this  realm. 
You  have,  for  example,  an  ancient, 
powerful,  richly- endowed  Church  and 
perfect  religious  liberty.  You  have 
unlnoken  order  and  complete  free- 
dom. You  have  landed  estates  as 
large  as  the  Komans,  combined  with 
commercial  enterprise  such  as  Carth- 
age and  Venice  united  never  equalled. 
And  you  must  remember  that  this 
peculiar  country,  with  these  strong 
contrasts,  is  not  governed  by  force  ; 
it  is  not  governed  by  standing  armies  ; 
it  is  governed  by  a  most  singular 
series  of  traditionary  influences,  which 
generation  after  generation  cherishes 
and  preserves  because  it  knows  that 
they  embalm  custom  and  represent 
law.  And  with  this,  what  have  you 
done  1  You  have  created  the  greatest 
Empire  of  modern  time.  You  have 
amassed  a  capital  of  fabulous  amount. 
You  have  devised  and  sustained  a 
system  of  credit  still  more  marvellous. 
And,  above  all,  you  have  established 
and  maintained  a  scheme  so  vast  and 
complicated  of  labour  and  industry, 
that  the  history  of  the  world  offers  no 
parallel  to  it.  And  all  these  mighty 
creations  are  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  essential  and  indigenous  elements 
and  resources  of  the  country.  If  you 
destroy  that  state  of  society,  remember 
this — England  cannot  begin  again." 


Subsequent  changes  may 
apparently  have  robbed  these 
words  of  some  of  their  weight, 
but  they  have  not  really  done 
so.  The  august  fabric  here 
so  eloquently  described  still 
stands,  and  appeals  to  the  de- 
scendants of  those  who  raised 
it  to  save  it  from  destruction. 

A  General  Election  before  the 
Conference  has  arrived  at  any 
definite  conclusion  will,  so  think 
the  Radicals,  enable  them  to 
play  the  veto  grievance  for  all 
it  is  worth,  and  if  these  tactics 
succeed,  then  what  we  have 
above  indicated  will  neces- 
sarily follow.  They  think  that 
an  Autumn  session  may  not 
impossibly  have  the  effect  of 
breaking  up  the  Conference, 
which  is  just  what  they  desire. 
A  compromise  is  the  last  thing 
which  they  wish  for.  What- 
ever it  might  be,  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  deferring  the 
consummation  on  which  they 
have  set  their  hearts.  And 
this  is  the  real  meaning  of 
the  Autumn  session.  If  the 
present  opportunity  of  destroy- 
ing or  emasculating  the  Upper 
Chamber  is  lost,  the  question, 
they  fear,  may  drift  into  the 
limbo  of  half-forgotten  causes, 
and  dwindle  to  the  dimensions 
of  a  faction  fad.  This  is  what 
the  Confederates  are  so  anxious 
to  prevent.  Any  kind  of  com- 
promise, however  temporary, 
would  tend  towards  this  result. 
Yet  the  Radicals  on  this  point 
may  possibly  overreach  them- 
selves. There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  at  the  present  moment  the 
Conference  is  decidedly  popular, 
and  that  all  that  large  body  of 
persons  who  dislike  the  thought 
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of  going  to  extremities,  hope 
it  will  save  them  from  any 
such  disagreeable  necessity. 
How  far  this  hope  is  well 
founded  is  another  question. 
But  it  exists,  and  along  with  it 
the  very  reasonable  desire  that 
the  Conference  should  have  fair- 
play.  Now,  if  any  suspicion  of 
the  real  truth  ever  gains  ground 
among  the  people,  and  an  im- 
pression gets  abroad  that  the 
Confederates  for  their  own  ends 
are  "  hustling  "  the  Conference, 
with  a  view  to  defeating  the 
very  object  for  which  it  was 
convened,  the  General  Election 
will  certainly  run  in  favour  of 
the  Unionists.  We  trust  that 
it  will  do  so  on  many  other 
grounds  as  well.  But  the 
practical  British  mind  has  al- 
ways a  leaning  towards  com- 
promise— and  to  ensure  it,  is 
sometimes  willing  to  give  more 
than  it  receives.  In  this  frame 
of  mind  the  people  are  not 
likely  to  look  with  much  favour 
on  those  who  are  tryipg  to 
prevent  any  compromise  from 
being  effected  at  all. 

However,  that  is  the  Radical 
game,  and  perhaps,  from  their 
own  point  of  view,  it  is  the 
best  they  could  play.  Some 
risks  must  always  be  run 
in  battle.  The  success  of 
the  combined  Nationalist  and 
Socialist  cause  depends  on 
their  getting  the  House  of 
Lords  out  of  the  way  somehow 
or  other  as  soon  as  possible. 
Their  best  chance  of  doing  so 
is,  they  may  believe,  to  go 
to  the  country  declaring  com- 
promise to  be  impossible  and 
the  Conference  a  failure.  In 
the  pursuit  of  this  great  object, 


they  must  hurry  on  the  election 
and  chance  it.  If  the  Govern- 
ment in  November  bring  for- 
ward the  Veto  Resolutions,  and 
the  Lords  reject  them,  the 
Radicals  will  have  got  their 
TTOV  arc!) — a  definite  cry, — and 
this  is  perhaps  the  most  hopeful 
policy  they  can  adopt,  though 
at  the  risk  of  encountering  a 
very  powerful  hostile  public 
feeling. 

Their  fear  of  a  compromise, 
though  they  may  be  wise  to 
act  upon  it,  is  perhaps  a  little 
in  excess  of  what  may  reason- 
ably be  expected.  The  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  are  very  great. 
For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  is  a  question  on  which 
the  central  point  at  issue 
admits  of  no  dissection.  The 
power  of  the  House  of  Lords  to 
reject  measures  sent  up  to  them 
from  the  Commons  under  the 
conditions  which  exist  at 
present,  call  it  by  what  name 
we  may,  cannot  be  cut  in 
half.  And  even  if  it  could, 
the  Radical  party  have  declared 
that  they  will  not  endure  it  in 
any  form  or  shape  whatever. 
What  said  Mr  Keir  Hardie 
only  last  May  ?  We  could  not 
proceed  too  quickly  to  get  the 
House  of  Lords  settled — which 
means,  as  he  explained  himself 
a  few  minutes  afterwards, 
"sweeping  it  out  of  existence." 

There  are  three  kinds  of 
compromise  which  may  be 
considered  by  the  Conference. 
One  relates  only  to  Finance 
Bills,  which  the  House  of  Lords 
has  never  yet  been  declared 
constitutionally  unable  either 
to  amend  or  reject,  though  the 
right  has  never  been  exercised 
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where  nothing  else  has  been  at 
stake.  Now  one  suggestion  is 
that  this  power  should  be 
definitely  abandoned,  except  in 
the  case  of  tacking,  and  that 
some  proper  authority  should 
be  appointed  to  decide  what 
constitutes  tacking.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  some  settlement  may 
be  arrived  at  on  this  point.  If 
the  Lords  consent  to  the  sur- 
render of  a  potential  right 
which  they  have  always  pos- 
sessed, and  the  other  side  agree 
that  anything  which  the  Gov- 
ernment introduce  into  a  Money 
Bill,  not  obviously  part  of  its 
essence,  must  be  submitted  to 
the  judgment  of  some  inde- 
pendent authority  before  it  is 
recognised  as  forbidden  ground 
which  the  Lords  must  not 
touch,  there  would  be  an 
element  of  give  and  take  in 
the  transaction  which  would 
bring  it  within  the  definition 
of  a  Compromise.  The  Govern- 
ment would  lose  the  use  of  a 
convenient  fiction  by  which 
measures  might  be  smuggled 
through  under  the  cloak  of  a 
Finance  Bill ;  and  the  House 
of  Lords  would  surrender  a 
principle  which  might  well 
be  kept  in  reserve  for  possible 
emergencies.  But  the  Au- 
thority must  not  be  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  decision  must 
be  given  by  some  person  or 
tribunal  wholly  unconnected 
with  the  political  world.  And 
this  can  only  be  a  Court  of 
Law.  But  the  abuse  known 
as  tacking  is  only  one  part  of 
the  great  principle  involved, 
and  a  small  part  of  it.  The 
control  of  the  House  of  Lords 


over  legislation  in  general,  and 
not  merely  over  finance,  is 
what  the  Eadicals  would  de- 
stroy, and  what  Conservatives 
are  bound  to  defend ;  and  on 
this  point,  as  between  these 
two  antagonists,  whether  any 
genuine  compromise  is  possible, 
is  a  question  on  which  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion 
prevails  in  both  political 
parties. 

How  are  we  to  reconcile  the 
constitutional  check  upon  hasty 
legislation  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Lords  with  the  impatience 
of  all  interference  from  above 
manifested  by  a  numerous  and 
powerful  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ?  If  any  such  recon- 
ciliation could  be  effected  by 
the  Conference  now  sitting,  it 
would  deserve  our  warmest 
thanks;  and  we  fancy  that 
the  public  in  general  believe 
that  it  will  succeed  in 
doing  so.  But  the  closer  we 
look  into  the  question,  the 
more  insoluble  the  problem 
seems  to  be.  One  suggestion 
is  that  the  Upper  Chamber 
should  be  greatly  reduced  in 
number,  and  that  when  a  con- 
flict occurred  with  the  Lower, 
the  two  should  sit  together  and 
deliberate  in  common.  Yet  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  this 
would  satisfy  the  Eadical  de- 
mand for  complete  exemption 
from  aristocratic  control.  The 
Peers  and  the  Conservative 
Commoners  together  would 
always  be  too  strong  for  the 
Eadicals,  and  it  would  appear 
to  matter  very  little,  from  the 
Eadical  point  of  view,  whether 
the  veto  was  exercised  in  the 
one  Chamber  or  the  other.  And 
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we  say  this,  because  it  is  clear 
that  no  settlement  which  did 
not  satisfy  the  Radicals  would 
be  any  settlement  at  all :  that 
is  to  say,  they  would  continue 
to  agitate  for  something  more 
through  every  succeeding  ses- 
sion, to  the  great  detriment 
of  public  business,  and  un- 
settlement  of  the  public  mind. 
They  would  keep  the  sore 
open,  we  may  be  quite  sure ; 
nor  is  it  very  uncharitable  to 
suppose  that  this  would  satisfy 
them  nearly  as  well  as  having 
it  closed.  At  all  events,  we 
see  that  they  are  determined 
that  it  shall  not  be  closed  if 
they  can  help  it,  by  anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  compromise 
falling  short  of  Mr  Keir 
Hardie's  ideal,  which  is  "  sweep- 
ing the  House  of  Lords  out  of 
existence." 

If  the  veto  is  surrendered, 
the  Constitution  is  ruined. 
If  it  is  not,  the  war  will 
still  go  on.  It  seems  to 
us,  therefore,  that  what  is 
talked  of  as  a  third  compro- 
mise, but  which,  after  all,  is 
only  the  present  system  more 
strictly  defined  by  statute, 
would  be  preferable  to  anything 
which  has  as  yet  been  put 
forward,  though,  of  course,  it 
would  no  more  settle  the  ques- 
tion than  either  of  the  above 
prescriptions.  Let  it  be  en- 
acted that  any  measure  passed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  in 
two  consecutive  Parliaments, 
with  a  General  Election  between 
them,  shall  become  law  auto- 
matically. But  this  is  practi- 
cally the  system  which,  by  a 
general  understanding,  prevails 
at  this  moment.  The  counter- 


proposition  advanced  by  the 
Government,  which  gives  no 
appeal  to  the  people  from  the 
decision  of  a  single  Parliament, 
is  manifestly  inadequate.  Be- 
tween these  two  methods  which 
seem  to  partake  of  the  nature 
of  contradictories,  though  not 
clothed  in  logical  form,  where 
are  we  to  find  a  middle  term, — 
in  other  words,  a  compromise. 
Of  course  we  know  very  well 
that  means  can  always  be  found 
to  disguise  the  true  nature  of 
any  compromise  in  which  one 
party  gets  the  shell  and  the 
other  the  oyster ;  it  can  be 
enveloped  in  a  mist  of  words, 
and  a  network  of  equivocations 
and  reservations,  so  as  to  hide 
it  from  the  party  whose  inter- 
ests are  sacrificed.  But  we  will 
not  anticipate  any  further. 
We  would  only  have  our 
readers  forewarned  that  what 
the  Radicals  desire  is  very 
likely  to  happen — namely,  that 
the  country  will  be  appealed  to 
in  support  of  the  present  Gov- 
ernment before  any  conclusion 
has  been  reached  by  the  Confer- 
ence, and  that  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  the  veto,  and  with  it  of 
all  the  steadying  power  now 
vested  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
will  then  form  the  head  line  of 
the  Liberal  programme. 

The  Autumn  should  be  given 
to  preparations  for  ensuring,  if 
possible,  its  defeat.  If  the 
veto  of  the  Lords  is  abolished, 
a  heavy  responsibility,  and 
a  most  ardous  task  will  be 
thrown  upon  the  Conserva- 
tives both  in  Parliament  and 
out  of  it.  Let  the  people 
realise  this.  If  they  really 
care  for  the  British  constitu- 
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tion,  for  the  British  social 
order,  for  the  religion,  moral- 
ity, and  rights  of  property 
now  openly  threatened  by  the 
Socialists,  they  will  remember, 
too,  that  if  the  Lords  are  dis- 
abled, it  is  only  the  House  of 
Commons  that  will  stand  be- 
tween them  and  the  loss  of 
all  which  they  prize  so  highly. 
Let  them  reflect  while  there  is 
yet  time,  that  it  is  still  in  their 
power  to  avert  so  disastrous 
a  catastrophe,  and  what  is 
more,  that  it  never  may  be 
so  again. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  is 
perhaps  more  likely,  the  General 
Election  comes  on  while  the  veto 
is  still  intact,  it  will  be  equally 
incumbent  on  the  Union- 
ists to  exhaust  their  utmost 
strength  —  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned — if  so  be  they  may 
relieve  the  Lords  of  some  part 
of  the  responsibility  that  will 
still  rest  upon  them.  Even  if 
they  failed  to  secure  a  major- 
ity at  the  polls,  a  really  power- 
ful Opposition,  numbering  say 
some  three  hundred  votes,  could 
greatly  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  Upper  House  in  the 
discharge  of  a  Constitutional, 
but  most  onerous,  and  we 
would  even  say  painful,  duty. 
We  ought  not  to  leave  every- 
thing to  them.  The  strain  on 
their  constitutional  preroga- 
tive has  been  heavy  in  the 
past.  One  great  aim  of  the 
electors  at  the  next  General 
Election  should  be  to  lighten 
it  in  future. 

But  we  have  not  yet  con- 
sidered all  the  contingencies 
which  may  tend  to  necessitate 
a  General  Election  in  January. 


The  Nationalists  have  two 
strings  to  their  bow.  If  no 
settlement  has  been  effected 
by  the  Conference  when  Par- 
liament reassembles  in  Novem- 
ber, then,  as  we  have  just 
said,  the  veto  resolutions  must 
be  sent  up  to  the  Lords  at 
once,  and  their  rejection,  of 
course,  would  produce  the 
desired  result.  But  if,  as  is 
not  impossible,  the  Conference 
should  discover  some  solution 
of  the  problem  as  yet  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye,  and  propose 
some  sound  basis  of  compromise 
likely  to  be  accepted  by  such  a 
majority  in  both  parties  as 
would  make  its  success  pretty 
certain,  in  that  case  the  Na- 
tionalists would  still  have  the 
power  of  voting  against  the 
Budget,  which  would  probably 
lead  to  the  fall  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  so  obtain  the  desired  end 
by  a  different  road.  This  is 
the  course  which,  in  the  events 
supposed,  it  is  thought  they 
are  likely  to  pursue.  And 
this  was  their  reason  for  in- 
sisting on  the  Budget  being 
"  held  up  " — a  thing  once  de- 
nounced by  Mr  Asquith  him- 
self in  the  most  unmeasured 
terms.  What  they  would 
ultimately  gain  by  these 
tactics  seems  a  little  uncer- 
tain, but  the  immediate  result 
would  be  to  throw  everything 
into  confusion,  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  hated  compromise 
would  disappear,  and  the  object 
which  the  Confederates  have  at 
heart  be  for  the  moment 
gained.  It  is  enough  now  to 
point  to  the  different  causes 
which  make  an  appeal  to  the 
country  next  January  rather 
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more  than  probable,  and  should 
stimulate  the  Unionist  party  to 
throw  themselves  heart  and 
soul  into  the  work  necessary 
to  secure  a  victory,  or  if  not 
victory,  such  a  defeat  as  would 
be  a  moral  equivalent  and  leave 
them  practically  master  of  the 
situation.  There  is  no  time  to 
be  lost.  During  the  next  six 
months  something  like  a  com- 
plete organisation  of  the 
Unionist  forces  may  be  com- 
pleted, and  if  it  is  not,  the 
party  will  only  rue  their 
negligence  once,  and  that  will 
be  for  all  their  lives. 

The  possible  reconstruction 
or  reform  of  the  House  of 
Lords  is  an  element  in  the 
controversy  which  must  not  be 
overlooked.  If  we  do  not  treat 
it  as  one  of  the  suggested  com- 
promises on  the  question  of  the 
veto,  it  is  only  because  it  is 
something  more,  and  has  a 
separate  significance  and  a 
separate  importance  of  its  own. 
It  must  necessarily  influence  our 
opinion  of  any  particular  com- 
promise that  might  be  offered 
to  the  country,  if  not  indeed 
combined  with  it.  But  great 
difficulties  have  arisen  since  the 
first  appearance  of  Lord  Rose- 
bery's Resolutions.  At  first  sight 
these  were  welcomed  by  a  large 
number,  perhaps  a  majority,  of 
the  Peers,  who,  no  doubt,  are 
still  willing  to  agree  to  some 
reform  of  the  hereditary  cham- 
ber. But  we  understand  that, 
on  further  reflection,  many  of 
those  who  first  accepted  the 
elective  principle  as  one  element 
in  the  proposed  reconstruction, 
have  seen  reason  to  reconsider 
the  subject,  with  the  result 


that  a  growing  distrust  of  it 
has  succeeded  to  their  earlier 
approval.  Their  objection  to 
it  is,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  character  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  a  practical  one,  founded 
on  the  difficulty  of  working  it. 
By  whom  are  the  elected  Peers 
to  be  chosen  ?  If  by  the  same 
electorate  as  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, they  would  be  too  much 
like  the  House  of  Commons 
itself.  If  by  a  different  one, 
there  would  be  constant  fric- 
tion between  the  two,  and  more 
collisions  than  there  are  now. 
Such,  we  believe,  to  be  the 
impression  which  is  now  gaining 
ground  among  the  Peers,  and 
it  is  a  question  of  which  the 
Peers  themselves  are  necessarily 
the  best  judges.  But  broader 
and  deeper  considerations,  to 
which  the  Peers  themselves 
cannot  very  well  give  utter- 
ance, are  forcing  themselves  on 
the  attention  of  thinking  men 
both  outside  and  inside  the 
walls  of  Parliament. 

The  House  of  Lords  is  our 
only  political  institution  which 
is  completely  independent. 
The  holder  of  a  great  es- 
tate, involving  the  discharge 
of  great  social  and  adminis- 
trative duties,  comes  into 
the  House  of  Lords  conscious 
that  parties  and  politics  are 
not  the  whole  world.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, when  once  he  sets  foot 
within  those  sacred  precincts, 
finds  himself  at  once  in  an 
atmosphere  of  party  spirit,  to 
which  it  is  all  but  impossible 
that  he  should  not  more  or  less 
succumb.  He  is  plunged  at 
once  into  the  thick  of  the  party 
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strife,  amid  all  the  heat,  dust, 
and  din,  which  makes  it  diffi- 
cult for  him  very  often  to  see 
things  as  they  really  are,  or 
to  discern  the  ultimate  conse- 
quences of  what  he  is  immedi- 
ately engaged  upon.  The  Peers, 
at  all  events,  move  in  a  less 
stormy  region,  free  from  many 
of  the  distracting  circumstances 
which  agitate  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  undisturbed  by 
the  clamour  of  impatient  con- 
stituents exacting  compliance 
with  demands,  which  the  un- 
biassed judgment  of  their  re- 
presentative would  probably 
reject.  The  independent  opinion 
of  men  formed  in  the  compara- 
tively "  dry  light  "  of  the  non- 
elective  chamber  has  a  value  of 
its  own.  Though  the  sharp 
exchanges  and  constant  intel- 
lectual friction  sustained  in  the 
House  of  Commons  are  an  ex- 
cellent training  for  debate,  and 
teach  men  a  good  deal  which  is 
only  to  be  learned  in  the  con- 
flicts of  a  popular  assembly, 
they  are  not,  perhaps,  quite  so 
conducive  to  the  dispassionate 
consideration  of  important  po- 
litical problems  as  the  more 
equable  temperature  of  the 
purely  aristocratic  chamber. 
The  repose 

"  Which  marks  the  race    of  Vere  de 
Vere," 

after  all  has  its  uses. 

At  all  events,  it  can  hardly 
be  denied  that  the  character  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  or  of  some 
assembly  composed  of  similar 
materials,  is  a  useful  antidote 
to  the  more  restless  and  tur- 
bulent spirit  which  dominates 
the  Commons ;  and  whether 
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this  quality  would  not  be  rather 
injured  than  improved  by  being 
mixed  with  uncongenial  ele- 
ments introducing  a  wholly 
different  moral  tone,  is  a  ques- 
tion that  we,  for  our  part, 
rather  shrink  from  answering. 
In  our  comparison  of  the  two 
Houses  we  are,  of  course,  speak- 
ing only  of  the  rank  and  file  in 
each  of  them.  The  House  of 
Commons  has  nurtured  many 
great  statesmen.  But  these  are 
necessarily  subject  to  the  great 
body  of  their  followers,  and 
cannot,  for  legislative  purposes 
at  least,  permanently  rise  above 
their  level. 

But,  if  we  look  beyond  the 
House  of  Lords  to  the  tradi- 
tional and  historical  connection 
between  the  aristocracy  and 
the  political  life  of  Great 
Britain,  we  shall  see  still 
greater  reasons  for  distrusting 
any  measure  which  has  a  ten- 
dency either  to  impair  or  to 
sever  it.  To  exclude  from 
political  affairs  all  the  higher 
grades  of  society,  all  the  high 
breeding,  habits  of  thought, 
manners  and  refinement,  which 
distinguish  aristocracies,  and 
with  them  the  political  sagacity 
and  practical  wisdom  for  which 
they  have  been  equally  famous, 
would  deal  a  fatal  blow,  not 
only  to  the  dignity  of  govern- 
ment, but  to  the  quality  of  the 
national  character.  France 
and  America  both  supply  ob- 
ject-lessons, if  we  only  have 
eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear. 

But  the  danger  lies  deeper 
even  than  this.  Both  Renan 
and  De  Tocqueville  agree  in 
the  assertion  that  the  divorce 
of  the  aristocracy  from  politics 
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and  government  was  the  re- 
mote cause  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Their  separation 
from  all  local  and  provin- 
cial jurisdiction,  the  work  of 
Richelieu  and  the  later  Bour- 
bons, lost  them  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  and  left  the 
Crown  nothing  to  fall  back 
upon  when  the  crisis  came — 
no  body  of  trained  statesmen 
capable  of  weathering  the 
storm,  which  under  different 
circumstances  might  never  have 
occurred  at  all.  Renan  says 
that  both  the  creation  and 
the  preservation  of  civilisation 
belong  to  the  aristocracy;  and 
he  compares  the  elective  and 
representative  principle  in 
terms  which  will,  no  doubt, 
not  be  very  palatable  to  our 
English  democrats — 

"II  est  incontestable,"  he  says, 
"  s'il  fallait  s'en  tenir  a  un  moyen  de 
selection  unique,  la  naissance  vaud- 
rait  mieux  que  1'election.  Le  hasard 
de  la  naissance  est  moindre  que  le 
hasard  du  scrutin.  La  naissance 
entraine  d'ordinaire  des  avantages 
d'e'ducation  et  quelquefois  une  cer- 
taine  superiority  de  race.  Quand  il 
s'agit  de  la  designation  du  souverain 
et  des  chefs  militaires,  le  criterium  de 
la  naissance  s'impose  presque  n6ces- 
sairement.  Ce  criterium,  apres  tout, 
ne  blesse  que  le  prejuge"  francais,  qui 
voit  dans  la  fonction  une  rente  a  dis- 
tribuer  au  fonctionnaire  bien  plus 
qu'un  devoir  public.  Ce  pre'juge'  est 
1'inverse  du  vrai  principe  de  gouverne- 
ment,  lequel  ordonne  de  ne  con- 
siddrer  dans  le  choix  du  fonctionnaire 
que  le  bien  de  1'lEtat  ou,  en  d'autres 
•termes,  la  bonne  execution  de  la 
fonction.  Nul  n'a  droit  a  une  place  ; 
tous  eu  droit  qui  les  places  soient 
bien  remplies.  Si  1'he're'dite  de  cer- 
taines  f  onctions  e*tait  un  gage  de  bonne 
gestion,  je  n'h^siterais  pas  a  conseiller 
pour  ces  fonctions  rherediteV' 

A  notable  illustration  of  this 


unhappy  truth  has  recently 
been  furnished  by  the  latest 
appointment  to  the  Indian 
Council. 

Our  own  House  of  Lords, 
by  common  consent,  discharges 
most  efficiently  the  duties  as- 
signed to  it,  and  therefore 
satisfies  M.  Renan's  test.  The 
present  unsatisfactory  state  of 
France  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
attribute  to  the  absence  of  a 
powerful  aristocratic  element 
in  society  and  government. 
And  it  is  beyond  all  doubt 
that  one  object  of  the  Radical 
party  in  England  is  to  pave 
the  way  for  the  sweeping  pro- 
cess described  by  Mr  Keir 
Hardie,  by  gradually  depriving 
the  aristocracy  of  all  share 
in  the  local  administration  of 
the  country.  This  process  has 
already  gone  further  than  it 
ever  need  have  done  :  and  if  at 
the  next  general  election  the 
Radicals  gain  the  day,  we  may 
expect  to  see  it  carried  still 
further.  Break  the  links  which 
still  connect  together  the  rural 
population  and  the  aristocracy, 
and  the  way  will  lie  open  to  an 
attack  upon  their  estates,  for 
which  it  could  then  be  shown 
that  they  no  longer  rendered 
any  public  service. 

Then  would  follow  other 
losses,  which,  however  con- 
temptible they  may  appear  to 
those  superior  persons  in  whose 
eyes  beauty,  taste,  imagination, 
sentiment,  are  only  so  many 
superstitions  invented  by  aris- 
tocrats for  the  purpose  of 
persuading  the  vulgar  that 
there  is  something  worth  caring 
for  beyond  these  mere  material 
wants,  would  be  grievously  felt 
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by  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  in- 
habitants of  these  islands.  Then 
would  disappear  a  great  part 
of  the  unrivalled  rural  beauty 
of  Great  Britain — the  parks 
and  the  gardens,  the  lakes  and 
the  woodlands,  the  hall  and 
the  manor-house,  the  ivy-clad 
parsonage  and  the  rick-encircled 
grange,  the  mingling  of  which 
lends  its  special  charm  and 
peculiar  mellow  loveliness  to 
the  British  landscape.  For 
what  are  these  but  dens  of 
tyranny,  luxury,  and  corrup- 
tion, which  an  enlightened 
people,  undebauched  by  cul- 
ture, will  shortly  level  with 
the  ground. 

Now  that  the  aristocratic 
element  is  so  greatly  weakened 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  it 
becomes  doubly  important  to 
preserve  its  integrity  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Suppose,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that 
the  House  of  Lords  would  be 
really  strengthened  by  a  reform 
grounded  on  Lord  Rosebery's 
Resolutions,  or  some  similar 
basis,  the  consent  of  the  Radi- 
cals must  not  be  purchased  by 
the  surrender  of  the  Veto. 
What  is  the  use  of  strengthen- 
ing the  House  of  Lords  at  one 
end,  only  to  weaken  it  at  the 
other?  The  absurdity  of  the 
cry  that  both  sides  should 
have  an  equal  chance  cannot 
be  exposed  too  frequently. 
When  the  struggle  only  lay 
between  rival  oligarchical  con- 
nections, neither  of  which 
sought  to  touch  the  Constitu- 
tion or  the  existing  social 
order,  there  might  be  some 
justice  in  the  plea.  And  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the 


eighteenth  century  the  Whigs 
had  a  majority  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  But  things  are  dif- 
ferent now.  When  the  Con- 
stitution is  openly,  and  the 
Monarchy  not  remotely,  threat- 
ened, the  defensive  party  can- 
not afford  to  give  away  a  point 
or  abandon  any  of  the  advan- 
tages which  they  now  possess. 
The  struggle  is  not  like  a 
prize-fight,  or  a  horse-race, 
where  the  competitors  are 
bound  to  start  on  equal  terms. 
The  burglar  might  as  well  say 
to  the  householder,  who  levels 
a  pistol  at  him  from  some 
secure  position,  "Throw  away 
your  arms  and  come  down 
here  and  fight  it  out  fairly 
on  the  lawn.  If  you  win,  I 
go  away  with  a  licking.  If  I 
win,  your  plate,  jewellery,  and 
ready  money  are  mine."  Where 
is  the  equality  ? 

If  no  settlement  can  be  ar- 
rived at,  Conservatives  and 
Unionists  must  continue  to 
defend  the  Constitution  as 
long  as  they  can.  Threatened 
men  live  long,  and  so  do  in- 
stitutions :  and  a  beleaguered 
fortress  need  not  necessarily 
capitulate.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  the  evasion  of  the  duty  to 
which  we  are  now  summoned. 
Socialism  is  no  longer  working 
in  a  corner.  It  is  proclaimed 
from  the  house-tops.  If  there 
are  any  who  say  we  have  often 
been  frightened  by  these  bug- 
bears, we  won't  be  frightened 
any  more,  they  should  remem- 
ber under  what  changed  con- 
ditions these  questions  would 
present  themselves  if  the  House 
of  Lords  were  out  of  the  way. 
We  know  perfectly  well  that 
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in  that  case,  the  Socialists 
would  use  the  first  chance 
majority  which  they  obtained 
in  Parliament  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  both  social  and 
religious  changes,  extending 
practically  to  the  moral  dis- 
solution of  society. 

The  Socialists  and  Anarchists 
tell  us,  in  so  many  words,  that 
their  object  is  to  create  a  new 
England  :  an  England  without 
any  beauty,  either  moral  or 
physical,  without  gentleness, 
without  reverence,  without  any- 
thing to  elevate  our  human 
nature  above  the  most  sordid 
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consideration,  without  room  for 
the  encouragement  of  those 
motives  for  exertion  which  en- 
noble the  mind  and  invigorate 
the  character;  an  England  in 
which  society  would  be  reduced 
to  a  dead  level,  in  which  emula- 
tion would  die  a  natural  death, 
and  the  highest  and  purest  am- 
bitions of  which  man  is  capable 
would  not  have  air  to  breathe. 
Are  we,  indeed,  to  change  our 
old  England  for  this  spick  and 
span  product  of  Modern  Kadical 
philosophy,  as  cold,  as  ugly,  and 
as  comfortless  as  a  bed  of 
stones  ? 
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BY   CAPTAIN  HENBY  LIGHT,   KOYAL  ARTILLERY,    AFTERWARDS 
SIR  HENRY   LIGHT,   K.C.B. 


I  HAD  been  passing  my  time 
like  most  young  men  of  those 
days,  contenting  myself  with 
attending  to  the  common  rou- 
tine of  my  profession,  without 
any  ultimate  object  of  ambi- 
tion, which  seemed  confined  to 
the  prospect  of  Field  Officers' 
quarters  at  Woolwich  with  a 
tribe  more  or  less  numerous  of 
children,  the  grand  finale  of 
our  corps,  when  in  the  midst 
of  a  succession  of  agreeable 
dinners,  routes,  balls,  and  pic- 
nics at  Chatham,  came  an 
order  for  the  embarkation  of 
some  sixteen  or  eighteen  com- 
panies of  foot  and  several 
troops  of  Horse  Artillery.  I 
looked  forward  to  see  at  last 
the  reality  of  service.  I  scarce- 
ly recollect  whether  my  com- 
pany was  embarked  at  Wool- 
wich or  Chatham,  but  like  all 
the  others  it  consisted  of  120 
strong.  I  know  not  what  was 
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the  cause  of  the  arrangement, 
but  the  companies  were  divided 
one  half  under  the  1st  Captain, 
and  the  other  half  under  the 
2nd  Captain,  in  different  di- 
visions. Thus  the  transports 
contained  halves  of  companies, 
and  it  appeared  to  me  that 
it  would  be  more  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  service  if  instead 
of  being  120  strong,  they  had 
been  bona  fide  companies  of 
60,  each  having  an  effective 
Captain.  I  was  a  junior  Cap- 
tain, and  our  transports  only 
carried  the  halves  of  two  com- 
panies, our  mess  was  small,  but 
we  were  all  in  high  spirits,  and 
all  anticipated  honours  and  ad- 
vancement. No  one  employed 
on  this  celebrated  expedition 
can  forget  its  formidable  ap- 
pearance. When  the  fleet  of 
transports  and  men-of-war  had 
united  at  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous, the  whole  space  between 
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the  North  and  South  Foreland 
was  one  forest  of  masts.  Of 
pennants,  including  those  of 
agents  of  transports,  I  counted 
169.  The  expedition  consisted 
of  34,000  troops  of  all  arms. 

The  order  for  sailing  arrived 
one  month  too  late,  discomfi- 
ture was  predicted,  but  Minis- 
ters would  have  had  a  sad  tale 
to  tell  if  they  had  abandoned 
their  grand  scheme,  so  the 
expedition  was  allowed  to  take 
its  chance.  The  whole  fleet  of 
transports  had  been  divided 
into  three  divisions,  to  sail  at 
three  different  periods,  but  all 
to  enter  the  Scheld  together. 
That  to  which  I  belonged 
sailed  with  the  second  division. 
On  entering  the  Scheld,  the 
effect  of  our  numbers  could  be 
truly  appreciated :  every  sail 
seemed  to  touch ;  where  the 
river  flowed  direct  it  presented 
a  long  vista  in  full  sail ;  where 
there  was  a  bend,  it  was  but  a 
continuation,  till  by  the  effect 
of  distance  only  the  tops  of 
the  masts  were  seen.  As  we 
passed  the  islands  no  attempts 
were  made  to  molest  us.  The  in- 
habitants lighted  their  beacons 
and  retired.  The  fleet  having 
anchored,  preparations  were 
made  for  landing  that  division 
of  the  army  intended  for  the 
conquest  of  Walcheren.  It 
was  a  beautiful  and  thrilling 
sight  to  observe  the  different 
boats  ranged  in  rows,  after 
they  had  received  the  different 
detachments,  pulling  off  with 
loud  cheers,  which  were  ans- 
wered from  the  ships,  towards 
the  shore.  The  attack  by  our 
gunboats  on  a  small  fort  be- 
tween Tergoes  (now  known  as 
Goes)  and  the  place  of  landing, 


which  soon  caused  it  to  sur- 
render, was  the  only  interlude. 
Our  troops  landed  without 
opposition,  formed,  and  as 
they  passed  the  dykes  were 
hidden  from  our  view.  From 
the  masts  we  could  watch  the 
smoke  and  hear  the  reports 
of  skirmishers  of  both  sides, 
which  soon  ceased  by  the  rapid 
retreat  of  those  small  bodies 
of  the  enemy  who  dared  to 
show  themselves,  and  proved 
how  defenceless  the  island  was. 
Had  any  considerable  body  of 
troops  been  at  the  disposal  of 
the  French  general,  he  would 
not  have  left  us  to  land  with- 
out resistance,  and  our  loss 
might  have  been  great.  Dur- 
ing the  night  the  sound  of  firing 
proved  the  work  of  destruction 
was  proceeding,  while  at  the 
place  of  landing  all  was  peace, 
except  that  stores,  guns,  and 
ammunition  were  disembarked 
and  laid  on  the  sands,  appar- 
ently without  guard.  After  the 
surrender  of  Tergoes,  which 
scarcely  made  any  resistance, 
the  transports  were  moved  to 
its  neighbourhood,  and  the 
town  was  visited  by  the  un- 
employed, at  pleasure.  Here 
for  the  first  time  I  saw  the 
effects  of  war  on  the  houses 
of  the  innocent  inhabitants : 
it  was  a  scene  of  desolation, 
though  it  had  submitted  after 
a  very  short  though  brisk 
cannonade.  The  garrison  had 
retreated  precipitately  towards 
Flushing,  pursued  closely  by 
our  troops.  Tergoes  had  been 
a  town  of  importance,  its 
canals,  stadthouse,  and  public 
buildings  were  fine,  but  hardly 
an  inhabitant  stirring.  It  was 
from  this  place  that  William 
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the  Third  embarked  when  pre- 
paring to  dethrone  his  father- 
in-law. 

Finding  there  was  little 
prospect  of  being  ordered  to 
disembark,  I  obtained  leave  to 
visit  the  scene  of  operations  at 
Flushing.  The  previous  night 
had  been  one  of  continued 
storm  —  thunder,  lightning, 
and  torrents  of  rain.  We  were 
snug  in  our  berths.  I  thought 
of  some  of  my  friends  exposed 
to  its  pitiless  rage,  and  there- 
fore determined  not  to  go 
empty-handed.  I  shall  not 
forget  the  pleasure  I  had  in 
finding  my  visit  was  accept- 
able. The  weather  was  in- 
tensely hot,  and  having  re- 
freshed myself  at  Middleburgh, 
my  servant  patiently  carrying 
two  haversacks  on  his  shoulders, 
we  arrived  at  the  centre  of  our 
line  of  operations.  It  was  a 
sad  medley,  and  did  not  give 
me  a  high  idea  of  military 
tactics.  A  battery  intersected 
the  high  road,  trees  were  felled 
in  front  and  on  the  sides, 
bivouacs  spread  out  right  and 
left,  but  a  daring  enemy  might 
certainly  have  penetrated  the 
intervals  between  our  different 
positions,  for  on  proceeding  to 
the  right,  where  I  had  another 
friend  to  visit,  not  a  spot  was 
defended  by  a  British  soldier 
during  a  walk  of  more  than  an 
hour,  and  I  had  the  consolation 
of  hearing  from  an  officer  whom 
I  met  that  a  man  had  just  been 
killed  by  one  of  the  enemy's 
skirmishers  where  we  were 
passing.  In  those  days  I  did 
not  think  much  of  life,  and, 
wondering  at  the  tale,  I  walked 
on  till  I  came  to  my  destina- 
tion. I  found  there  had  been 


some  sharp  fighting  in  the 
night,  of  which  more  was  said 
than  it  deserved.  The  men 
had  just  begun  to  think  of 
building  themselves  huts,  and 
my  friend  expatiated  with  de- 
light on  the  prospect  of  sleeping 
under  cover,  after  hot  tea  and 
mulled  wine,  for  which  I  sup- 
plied him  with  materials.  I 
believe  his  companion  thought 
me  a  simpleton  for  my  pains. 
They  had  been  three  or  four 
days  without  changing  their 
clothes,  had  been  glad  to  break- 
fast on  milk  and  eat  their 
rations  with  the  high  heavens 
for  their  canopy ;  it  was  their 
lot,  and  might  soon  be  mine — I 
should  have  been  wiser  to  have 
thought  of  self.  On  my  return 
I  stopped  for  a  short  time  to 
witness  some  skirmishing  near 
my  first  halt,  and  mounted  the 
belfry  of  a  church,  the  body  of 
which  had  been  converted  into 
a  hospital.  Here,  said  an  old 
officer  of  artillery  who  accom- 
panied me,  you  may  cure  your 
military  ardour  andcontemplate 
other  effects  of  war, — look  at 
those  hundred  beds,  each  of 
which  has  a  wounded,  perhaps 
dying,  soldier;  think  of  their 
groans  and  sufferings,  and  then 
picture  to  yourself  glory.  My 
days  of  reflection  had  not  ar- 
rived. I  have  since  recalled 
the  English  soldier's  speech  to 
Henry  V.  previous  to  the  battle 
of  Agincourt,  so  beautifully 
expressed  by  Shakespeare,  and 
have  often  thought  wars  would 
not  so  soon  occur  if  kings  and 
ministers  were  obliged  to  bear 
the  first  brush  before  hostili- 
ties were  begun  by  the  rest  of 
the  nation  whose  affairs  they 
manage. 
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On  mounting  the  belfry,  our 
interest  was  intensely  excited 
by  different  skirmishes  that 
were  taking  place  on  the  left 
of  the  position  in  the  interven- 
ing ground  before  Flushing. 
The  French  seemed  obstinately 
to  dispute  some  particular  spots 
that  did  not  appear  to  us  of 
much  consequence.  One  house 
in  particular  was  hotly  de- 
fended and  as  hotly  attacked, 
and  caused  considerable  loss,  for 
we  could  see  our  wounded  men 
retire  or  being  carried  off  as  the 
smoke  rolled  away.  I  remem- 
ber the  ire  excited  in  a  young 
brother  officer,  who  fell  a 
victim  in  a  short  time  after  to 
the  climate,  who  hastily  ran 
down  to  ask  to  be  allowed  to 
take  out  a  field-piece  to  drive 
"  the  rascals  "  out.  The  house, 
however,  was  within  range  of 
the  cannon  of  the  town,  whose 
fire  would  have  opened  had  our 
artillery  been  brought  to  play. 
The  garrison  seemed  to  think 
that  as  long  as  the  skirmishers 
were  unassisted,  they  would 
give  them  fairplay  ;  so  the 
"  rascals "  remained  till  the 
house  was  set  on  fire,  having 
made  the  assailants  pay  dearly 
for  their  victory.  My  last  view 
brought  me  in  contact  with 
four  men  who  were  slowly 
bearing  away  a  field  officer 
whose  arm  had  been  amputated 
on  the  field,  and  who  appeared 
senseless  as  a  corpse. 

I  stopped  for  a  short  time  in 
the  village,  which  contained 
some  pleasant  country  houses 
of  inhabitants  of  Middleburgh, 
and  presented  all  that  neatness 
so  remarked  in  the  Dutch.  In 
general  great  pains  were  taken 
to  preserve  them  from  injury, 


and  many  of  our  officers  who 
occupied  them  carried  their 
delicacy  so  far  as  to  collect 
all  the  furniture  into  one  or 
two  rooms  and  lock  them  up, 
abstaining  from  every  appro- 
priation but  that  of  house-room, 
to  the  great  astonishment  of 
the  proprietors.  It  was  a 
cheerful  place,  but  the  havoc 
that  was  made  in  the  trees,  as 
fuel  became  scarce,  soon  de- 
stroyed its  beauty. 

Our  expedition  had  arrived 
at  the  time  of  the  Middleburgh 
fair,  and  though  the  spot  where 
it  was  held  was  open,  commerce 
seemed  to  have  ceased.  This 
beautiful  town  had  flourished 
by  being  the  great  depot  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company. 
Its  houses  bespoke  wealth ;  the 
numerous  canals  offered  every 
facility  for  commerce.  The 
picturesque  stadthouse,  high 
steeple,  and  harmonious  chimes 
excited  my  attention.  Even 
thus  early  the  inhabitants 
thought  our  operations  were 
slow;  they  dreaded  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  dykes  which  would 
inevitably  take  place  if  the 
siege  were  protracted;  they 
thought  we  might  have  carried 
the  town  by  a  coup-de-main, 
and  that  done,  we  should  have 
benefited  them  by  our  visit.  It 
has  been  alleged  that  had  a  coup- 
de-main  been  resolved  on  when 
our  troops  first  pursued  the 
French  into  Flushing,  we  should 
have  succeeded.  One  night  was 
sufficient  to  enable  the  garrison 
to  receive  such  reinforcements 
from  Cadsand  as  to  require  a 
formal  siege.  Though  our 
presence  caused  a  stoppage  to 
general  commerce,  yet  the  petty 
shopkeepers  and  peasantry 
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were  well  pleased  at  it ;  they 
found  a  ready  and  advantage- 
ous sale  for  what  they  pos- 
sessed, and  I  received  many 
a  welcome  from  the  country 
people  who  passed  me,  and  ap- 
parently with  sincerity.  By 
the  time  I  had  returned  to 
Middleburgh  the  hour  of  the 
table  d'hdte  at  the  principal 
hotel  was  over.  It  appeared 
to  have  been  plentifully  served. 
I  was  not  used  to  the  buttery 
ocean  which  surrounded  their 
vegetables,  but  contrived  to 
make  a  good  though  expensive 
meal,  after  which  I  was  glad 
to  get  into  one  of  the  public 
waggons  which  plied  between 
Middleburgh  and  Tergoes,  and 
for  ten  sous  was  quickly  rattled 
along  the  magnificent  paved 
road  which  extends  from  one 
town  to  another  in  the  island, 
beautified  by  avenues  of  trees. 
Bulky  vrows,  hardy  -  looking 
Boers,  carrying  back  purchases 
they  had  made  at  Middleburgh, 
and  officers  who,  like  myself, 
had  been  on  their  errand  of 
curiosity,  were  stowed  side  by 
side  on  benches  slung  by  leather 
thongs  to  the  sides  of  the  wag- 
gon, and  there  we  escaped  the 
inevitable  shakings  of  our 
vehicle,  which  often  jolted  out 
the  live  or  dead  contents  of  the 
baskets  carried  by  our  party. 
There  was  no  ceremony  and 
much  seeming  good-will  on  the 
part  of  the  invaded  to  the 
invaders,  who  shook  hands 
with  each  other  on  parting. 
On  arriving  at  Tergoes  it  was 
too  late  to  attempt  getting  on 
board  my  transport,  and  I 
found  my  way  to  an  inn  on  the 
quay,  kept  by  an  Englishman, 
whose  profits  I  suppose  having 


been  checked  by  the  interrup- 
tions to  smuggling  of  which 
his  may  have  been  the  head- 
quarters, like  many  of  the  same 
genus,  vented  his  ill-humour 
by  making  everything  as  un- 
comfortable for  his  countrymen 
as  possible,  demanding  exorbit- 
antly, yielding  little,  and  that 
in  a  grumbling  way.  The 
sheets  of  the  bed  to  which  I 
was  shown,  black  with  a 
month's  wear,  I  very  innocently 
requested  to  be  changed.  "  Lie 
in  your  clothes  if  you  do  not 
like  the  sheets,"  he  replied,  and 
remembering  the  state  of  my 
friends  whom  I  had  just  left, 
I  soon  reconciled  myself  to 
the  alternative.  It  was  here 
I  accidentally  heard  that  on 
the  first  night  of  the  landing  a 
respectable  -  looking  English- 
man, who  appeared  to  be  an 
inhabitant,  came  down  to  the 
beach  and  made  inquiries 
whether  I  was  with  the  expedi- 
tion. What  a  train  of  con- 
jecture this  led  me  to.  I  never 
was  able  to  discover  who  the 
individual  was,  but  I  fancied  I 
could  fix  on  one  whose  career 
had  been  blasted  by  not  having 
learnt  till  too  late  the  necessity 
of  self-denial, — one  who,  con- 
nected with  the  first  families 
of  the  empire,  might  from  his 
parentage  have  anticipated  the 
highest  dignities  of  the  Church 
of  which  he  was  a  member. 
Polished  in  his  manners,  highly 
educated,  he  had  received  me 
hospitably  and  kindly  in  one  of 
my  early  stations  out  of  Eng- 
land, and  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter, mercifully  I  trust,  spared 
by  death  from  the  fruits  of  her 
father's  imprudence,  had  often 
made  my  young  blood  flow 
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swiftly  through  every  vein 
while  I  ascribed  every  perfec- 
tion to  her  which  youth  gives 
to  a  first  love,  hidden,  indeed, 
but  not  the  less  violent, — for 
who  at  eighteen  dares  give 
utterance  to  his  feelings  or  sup- 
poses it  possible  that  the  object 
of  his  adoration  can  ever  return 
them?  Her  father's  follies, 
working  on  a  delicate  constitu- 
tion, broke  her  heart,  while  her 
unwise  parent  sought  refuge 
from  his  creditors  and  his 
shame  in  foreign  lands. 

I  had  some  difficulty  in  re- 
turning to  my  ship  from  the 
violence  of  the  tide,  which 
seemed  to  defy  all  the  efforts 
of  the  boatman,  though  it  was 
overcome.  I  can  compare  it  to 
nothing  but  the  appearance  I 
have  since  witnessed  of  the  in- 
undation of  the  Nile  in  rushing 
through  some  of  the  narrow 
channels  of  the  river  when 
the  high  banks  prevented  it 
spreading  over  the  neighbour- 
ing country.  After  some  de- 
lay we  were  ordered  to  proceed 
higher  up  the  river  and  disem- 
bark our  men  in  South  Beve- 
land  and  to  march  to  Terveer, 
its  chief  town.  After  two 
days  of  additional  delay  off  the 
place  of  landing,  an  agent  of 
transports  condescended  to 
send  us  boats,  and  our  half- 
companies  were  landed.  We 
were  at  some  distance  from 
any  habitation,  and  marched 
along  a  sandy  dyke,  receiving 
friendly  salutations  from  the 
peasantry  and  directions  to 
get  into  the  high-road.  The 
weather,  oppressively  hot,  made 
us  gladly  rest  near  a  farm- 
house at  a  short  distance  from 
the  road,  and  though  all  the 


inhabitants  except  the  mistress 
and  a  female  servant  were 
absent,  yet  these  two  inmates 
readily  produced  everything 
their  farm  offered,  fixing  the 
price  beforehand,  in  perfect 
security  that  it  would  be  paid, 
which  the  officers  took  care 
should  be  punctually  done.  It 
was,  I  believe,  a  rich  day's 
harvest  for  them,  besides  an 
addition  of  sundry  compli- 
ments and  civil  greetings  from 
more  than  one  of  the  party  to 
the  buxom  vrows  who  handed 
round  bowls  of  rich  milk  and 
hunches  of  bread  and  butter  in 
quick  succession,  and  stared  at 
our  voracity.  We  soon  after 
reached  a  pleasant  village, 
where  we  found  the  first  B. 
cantonments,  and,  having  re- 
ported to  the  General  Com- 
manding our  arrival,  were 
directed  onwards.  The  effects 
of  the  climate  had  not  yet  be- 
gun to  show  themselves,  all 
appeared  life  and  gaiety,  every 
house  was  filled  with  officers 
and  soldiers  in  glorious  inac- 
tivity— enjoying  all  that  money 
could  procure  or  legalised  con- 
tributions furnish.  We  refused 
many  a  friendly  invitation  to 
refresh,  and  had  some  difficulty 
to  prevent  our  detachment 
from  participating  in  the  pota- 
tions presented  to  them.  One 
description  of  house  and  road 
pervades  the  country.  The 
former,  neat,  washed  white, 
with  painted  window-shutters, 
pointed  roofs,  and  here  and 
there  gilded  balls  ornamenting 
the  corners ;  the  roads  carried 
along  the  tops  of  dykes  or  be- 
neath them,  generally  paved 
and  lined  with  trees  invari- 
ably near  the  towns  and  vil- 
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lages.  With  objects  on  the 
march  such  as  these,  the  in- 
terest of  novelty  seldom  flags. 
We  arrived  at  Terveer,  were 
soon  dismissed  to  our  quarters 
in  the  midst  of  a  busy  popu- 
lous town,  intersected  by 
canals,  enjoyed  a  luxurious 
dinner  with  friends  of  my  regi- 
ment, and  talked  over  the 
prospects  of  the  expedition  and 
grumbled  at  our  inactivity.  I 
was  ordered  to  proceed  with 
the  half -company  to  relieve 
a  detachment  at  Fort  Batz 
the  following  morning,  and 
marched  early.  What  I  saw 
of  Terveer  was  after  the  night 
had  closed.  I  remember  mak- 
ing my  way  through  clouds  of 
tobacco-smoke  in  several  coffee- 
houses, where  oceans  of  Flem- 
ish beer  and  Schnapps  were 
offered  me  by  as  coarse  a  set 
of  idlers  as  I  have  since  ever 
witnessed,  but  met  with  great 
civility.  The  harmonious 

chimes  again  delighted  me 
from  the  steeple  of  a  stadt- 
house  and  church  of  the  same 
imposing  form  as  those  of  Mid- 
dleburgh  and  Tergoes. 

I  was  billeted  on  one  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Spaniards 
who  once  ruled  these  countries, 
who  had  a  comfortable  house, 
I  know  not  in  what  quarter 
of  the  town.  He  was  an  old 
bachelor,  preserving  as  full  a 
mixture  of  Spanish  gravity  as 
of  Dutch  phlegm,  and  I  should 
think  with  more  of  the  habits 
of  his  ancestors,  as  after  a  copi- 
ous supper,  of  which  he  would 
have  me  partake,  he  rose  early 
enough  in  the  morning  to  se- 
cure my  having  a  good  break- 
fast of  chocolate,  which  I  would 
willingly  have  exchanged  for 


more     exhilarating    coffee.      I 
amply,  as  he  said,  repaid  him 
for   his   hospitality,  by  giving 
him      information      respecting 
England,  of  which  he  seemed 
as     ignorant     as     a     Nubian. 
Whether  my  men  had  indulged 
in    Schnapps    and    small   beer 
after  their  arrival  in  billets,  I 
cannot  say,  but  before  we  had 
half   completed   our   march   to 
Batz    they   were    all    knocked 
up,  and  though  perfectly  sober 
when  they  started,   the  whole 
party  were  found  very  quietly 
reposing  under  some  trees  by  a 
most  convenient  sloping  bank 
which  we  occupied,  and  I  re- 
member a  good-natured  Deputy 
Adjutant-General,  now  at  the 
head  of  his  profession,  kindly 
taking  pity  on  us  and  sending 
a    couple    of    waggons    which 
happened    to    be    within    hail, 
to   carry   my   men's    kits    and 
such  men  as  had  not  courage 
to   continue   their  route.     We 
excited    some    laughter   as   we 
passed    through    the    villages 
occupied  by  the  troops,  but  as 
there   had   been   no   breach  of 
the  articles  of  war,  we  thought 
the  laugh  was  on  our  side.     I 
have    often    reflected    on    this 
part  of  my  life.     My  men  and 
myself  were,  from  the  excessive 
heat,    perhaps    also    from    the 
pestilential  air  of  the  country, 
from  thirst  and  fatigue,  to  ap- 
pearances   intoxicated.      I    re- 
member  almost   reeling  up  to 
the  General  Officer  passing  with 
the  staff  to  explain  the   state 
of  my  men  ;  my  tongue  cleaved 
to    my    palate,    and    I    could 
hardly   speak.      Had   he   been 
of    the    suspicious    and    hasty 
disposition    of    some   whom    it 
has  been  my  lot   to  serve,   he 
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would  perhaps  have  passed  an 
unmerited  censure  on  the  corps, 
an  opportunity  for  which  has 
sometimes  been  greedily  seized ; 
as  it  was,  our  state  was  as- 
cribed to  its  true  cause.  The 
general  officer's  name  I  do 
not  remember;  his  Adjutant- 
General  and  his  speedy,  good- 
natured  aid  I  shall  not  forget. 

What  the  distance  was  be- 
tween Terveer  and  Batz  has 
escaped  me ;  my  party  did  not 
arrive  at  the  Fort  till  between 
three  and  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  I  was  just  in  time 
to  see  a  large  flotilla  of  gun- 
boats closely  pursued  and  can- 
nonaded by  our  own  boats 
beyond  the  advanced  forts  of 
Antwerp.  It  was  the  last  of 
the  enemies'  attempts  to  molest 
our  station. 

Fort  Batz,  in  connection  with 
the  approaches  to  Antwerp  and 
Bergen-op-Zoom,  may  be  con- 
sidered a  strong  position.  It 
commands  the  branch  of  the 
Scheld  in  the  direction  of  the 
latter  place,  and  is  exactly  fac- 
ing the  broad  channel  formed 
by  the  continuation  of  the 
Bergen-op-Zoom  branch  and 
that  coming  from  Antwerp 
and  sweeping  united  round 
between  Waloheren  and  South 
Beveland.  An  advanced  bat- 
tery towards  the  river,  but 
commanded  by  the  guns  of  the 
Fort,  exposed  an  approaching 
enemy  to  a  nearer  fire.  The 
works  of  the  Fort  were  in  gocd 
repair,  half  revetted,  with  good 
dry  ditch  and  exterior  slope, 
with  raised  bastions  of  small 
dimensions  at  the  four  angles. 
It  contained  within  its  walls 
one  good  street  in  which  were 
the  buildings  of  Government 


offices  and  quarters  for  the 
garrison,  but  they  had  made 
little  or  no  resistance  to  our 
capture;  most  of  the  inhabit- 
ants had  left  it,  though  the 
Burgomaster  had  remained,  at 
the  request  of  the  British 
Commander.  Free  ingress  and 
egress  were  granted  to  the  in- 
habitants, and  this  brought  us 
in  contact  with  the  reverend 
pastor,  whose  house  had  been 
assigned  to  the  officers  of  artil- 
lery whom  I  relieved,  but  which 
I  was  not  allowed  to  retain,  as  it 
was  soon  required  for  officers  of 
superior  rank.  Many  of  the 
houses  had  been  pierced  by  the 
enemies'  shots  in  their  various 
approaches  of  the  preceding 
days,  but  I  believe  there  had 
been  no  injury  to  our  troops. 
My  subaltern  and  myself  ob- 
tained a  good  room  in  a  small 
house  in  the  main  street,  and 
I  was  then  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  Dutch  stoves  for 
domestic  economy.  There  ap- 
peared to  be  only  one  habitable 
room  in  the  house.  It  was 
on  the  ground-floor,  its  furni- 
ture simply  deal  table,  chairs, 
kitchen-  and  washing-utensils, 
a  clock  and  stove,  the  floor 
paved  with  red  tiles.  In  the 
wall  were  four  recesses  like 
berths  in  a  ship,  two  and  two, 
one  above  the  other,  and  before 
these  curtains  were  drawn ;  all 
the  walls  white,  the  wood-work 
painted  green,  every  part  to 
appearance  the  picture  of 
cleanliness.  All  this  was  so 
new,  we  hugged  ourselves  at 
such  agreeable  quarters.  The 
first  night  brought  us  some 
proofs  of  possible  drawbacks. 
Cockroaches  on  board  ship  are 
disagreeable  companions,  but 
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you  expect  to  kill  one  now 
and  then  in  your  quarters  at 
sea  and  sleep  very  comfortably. 
Our  land  berths  swarmed  with 
bugs  that  bid  us  "sleep  no 
more."  It  was  in  vain  we 
attempted  to  hunt  them  out. 
I  have  seen  nothing  like  their 
numbers,  except  in  Egypt ; 
but  in  a  hot  climate  they  are 
expected,  and  taken  patiently. 
We  had  no  alternative  but  to 
bolt,  and  were  fairly  driven 
out.  Bating  this,  the  room 
was  picturesque;  measures  \yere 
adopted  to  defeat  our  enemies, 
my  servant  was  a  good  cook, 
my  subaltern  scoured  the 
country  for  provisions,  my 
friends  at  Terveer  supplied  us 
with  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  and 
wine,  and  we  did  not  regret 
the  pastor's  house,  which  he 
had  used  his  utmost  endeavours 
to  render  disagreeable. 

In  all  ranks  we  find  agree- 
able conduct  and  the  con- 
trary. From  the  first  ar- 
rival of  the  British,  this  man 
of  peace  took  us  en  grippe. 
He  had  been  treated  with  as 
much  consideration  as  could  be 
shown,  but  having  trusted  to 
his  cloth  as  an  exemption  from 
billet,  could  not  forgive  us,  and 
though  it  would  be  impossible 
to  meet  with  more  gentlemanly 
men  than  the  officers  I  came  to 
relieve,  yet  it  was  a  constant 
attempt  on  his  part  to  prove 
that  had  he  the  power  he 
would  be  happy  to  lend  a 
hand,  as  sailors  say,  in  drown- 
ing us  all  in  his  cellar,  which 
he  took  care  to  let  us  know  was 
inundated,  and  consequently 
contained  no  wine,  which  he 
would  not  believe  could  have 
been  safe  had  he  acknowledged 


the  presence  of  even  a  few 
bottles.  Had  the  original 
party  remained  there,  a  plan 
was  about  to  be  adopted  to 
test  the  truth  of  his  reiter- 
ated story.  This  man  prowled 
about  the  garrison,  collected 
what  information  he  could  ob- 
tain, suspected  every  person ; 
tried  to  alarm  us  in  a  con- 
temptuous way  at  what  we 
soon  found  too  true — the  ap- 
proaching sickly  season, — and 
at  last,  being  caught  in  at- 
tempting to  convey  intelligence 
to  the  enemy,  was  most  leni- 
ently punished  by  not  being 
allowed  to  quit  the  fort.  A 
French  general  would  have  had 
him  shot.  I  fear  he  lived  to 
bring  the  unfortunate  Burgo- 
master to  disgrace,  having  in 
my  presence  vowed  vengeance 
against  him  as  a  partisan  of 
the  English,  because  he  did 
not  show  equal  ill-will  with  his 
own,  and,  from  having  seen  the 
moderation  of  the  officers,  good 
discipline  of  the  soldiers,  and 
the  absence  of  all  oppressive 
measures,  had  shown  the  kindly 
feelings  of  an  honest  man  to 
prove  he  was  sensible  of  worth 
even  in  an  enemy.  I  remember, 
when  I  shook  hands  with  him 
on  being  about  to  leave  the 
place,  the  warm  grasp  he  gave 
me,  and  with  eyes  full  of  tears 
he  said,  "1  have  done  what  I 
considered  my  duty,  but  I  fear 
I  shall  suffer  for  it,  as  the 
pastor's  influence  will  again  be 
powerful  when  you  are  all 
gone,  and  he  has  not  the 
Christian  charity  which  his 
cloth  bespeaks." 

For  some  time  we  remained 
in  the  expectation  of  coming 
into  contact  with  the  enemy. 
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The  duties  of  the  day  were 
trifling :  to  inspect  the  bat- 
teries, examine  the  ammuni- 
tion, and  see  that  all  was  in 
order,  was  soon  over — a  short 
drill  which  I  gave  my  men  to 
correct  some  slovenly  habits 
was,  I  believe,  laughed  at,  but 
I  carried  my  point.  Perhaps 
it  was  time  thrown  away.  Our 
only  trying  duty  was  being 
under  arms  at  our  posts  for 
one  hour  before  daybreak, 
gulping  down  the  thick,  un- 
wholesome morning  fog  which 
enveloped  the  country  and 
sowed  the  seeds  of  that  terrible 
disease  by  which  so  many  of 
our  brave  men  were  hurled  to 
their  grave.  Yet,  as  long  as 
our  ships  of  war  remained  off 
Flushing,  it  was  a  necessary 
precaution,  for  the  branch  of 
the  Scheld  running  near 
Bergen  -  op  -  Zoom  was,  I  be- 
lieve, considered  fordable,  or 
at  least  was  not  safe  from  a 
sudden  irruption  of  an  active 
enemy,  of  whose  movements  I 
do  not  believe  we  had  much 
knowledge.  Many  were  our 
conjectures  as  to  future  opera- 
tions, but  there  was  evidently 
a  gloomy  feeling  as  to  their 
success.  An  English  admiral 
seemed  to  have  been  sent  for- 
ward to  prepare  some  plan  to 
be  executed  as  soon  as  Flushing 
had  fallen — parties  of  seamen 
were  advanced  and  made  to 
ford  the  Bergen  -  op  -  Zoom 
branch  of  the  Scheld,  and  had 
been  able  at  a  particular  point 
of  the  tide  to  cross  nearly  to 
the  opposite  bank,  and  their 
movements  were  watched  with 
intense  anxiety,  though  little 
notice  seemed  to  be  taken  of 
them  by  the  enemy,  of  whom 


we  could  now  and  then  see 
some  scattered  detachments  on 
the  dykes.  Their  fleet  and 
gunboats  were  all  securely 
defended  in  the  harbour  of 
Antwerp,  which  presented  a 
forest  of  masts  to  our  view, 
and  seemed  to  bid  us  defiance. 
Of  Bergen-op-Zoom  we  could 
distinctly  see  the  exterior 
fortifications :  of  Antwerp 
only  the  steeples  and  high 
buildings.  Each  of  these 
towns,  properly  defended, 
might  defy  all  our  strength. 
It  was  only  by  a  series  of 
active  movements  at  first  that 
any  hope  of  success  could  be 
entertained,  and  that  season 
had  passed.  At  last  we  heard 
of  the  fall  of  Flushing,  after 
a  most  furious  bombardment 
but  not  an  obstinate  defence, 
for  had  the  dykes  been  cut  on 
our  first  approach,  however 
much  the  buildings  might  have 
suffered,  all  further  land  opera- 
tions must  have  ended.  Partial 
attempts  at  inundation  had 
been  made,  and  some  of  our 
batteries  had  been  erected  in 
the  midst  of  water.  That  the 
French  General  was  supposed 
not  to  have  done  his  utmost 
was  proved  by  his  having  been 
degraded  by  Buonaparte  from 
his  rank.  As  the  French  at 
that  time  affected  to  despise 
our  military  prowess,  the 
success  was  attributed  to  the 
tremendous  fire  of  the  Navy, 
which  took  the  town  in  flank 
as  the  fleet  forced  the  passage 
up  the  Scheld,  while  it  was 
bombarded  from  the  land. 
Had  the  French  General  re- 
mained behind  his  ramparts, 
which  were  untouched,  and 
trusted  to  the  inundation,  the 
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fatal  fever  of  the  island  would 
soon  have  compelled  us  to  raise 
the  siege.  This,  however,  does 
not  diminish  the  honour  due  to 
the  exertions  of  the  besiegers : 
whatever  zeal  and  courage 
could  effect  was  done,  and  it 
was  fortunately  crowned  with 
success.  After  the  surrender, 
such  troops  as  were  not  wanted 
for  the  defence  of  Walcheren 
were  sent  forward  to  rendezvous 
before  Batz,  which  became  the 
headquarters  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  and  all  the 
attendant  bustle  of  the  high 
and  mighty  followers  made  it  a 
place  of  importance.  We  soon 
found  there  was  no  intention 
of  advancing,  though  the  news- 
papers were  spouting  glory, 
predicting  and  as  it  were  de- 
manding fresh  torrents  of 
blood  to  gratify  their  readers. 
From  the  absurd  comments 
which  I  remember  reading  in 
the  descriptions  of  those  days 
I  learnt  to  give  a  just  value  to 
the  accounts  furnished  them 
by  their  paid  correspondents. 
We  were  then  young  in  mili- 
tary adventures,  and  both  army 
and  newspapers  have  since 
learnt  to  see  things  in  their 
true  light,  therefore  I  trust  the 
latter  will  not  owe  me  a  grudge 
for  this  criticism  of  events  so 
long  past. 

As  long  as  the  troops  were 
actively  engaged  they  were 
tolerably  free  from  sickness; 
it  had  already  attacked  the 
regiments  in  the  inactive 
quarters ;  even  Batz,  from  pre- 
senting rather  more  excitement 
than  other  parts  of  Beveland, 
had  few  sick.  But  the  work  of 
death  had  begun,  the  reports 
of  the  progress  of  the  disease 


came  with  such  forcible  truths, 
and  the  knowledge  that  our 
enemies  had  had  time  to 
organise  superior  forces  to 
what  we  could  bring  against 
them  if  we  advanced,  and  that 
the  fever  would  soon  enable 
them  to  begin  offensive 
measures  to  drive  us  away  if 
we  remained  where  we  were, 
soon  urged  the  necessity  of 
abandoning  everything  but  the 
dear-bought  island  of  which 
Flushing  formed  part.  The 
Fort  was  dismantled,  the  maga- 
zines destroyed,  every  thing  that 
could  be  carried  away  em- 
barked. My  detachment  was 
put  on  board  a  frigate,  and 
we  dropped  down  to  Flushing. 
Though  only  two  days  on 
board,  I  could  have  given  a 
fair  example  of  the  difference 
to  be  observed  in  a  man-of-war 
when  subjected  to  a  capricious 
and  tyrannical  commander, 
both  to  officers  and  men,  to 
what  I  have  elsewhere  wit- 
nessed when  discipline  was 
upheld  by  the  union  of  the 
officers  with  their  captain  on 
steady  principles  of  justice  to 
the  men.  It  was  appalling.  I 
loathed  the  hospitality  to  which 
I  was  admitted,  and  can  readily 
believe  that  men  and  officers 
may  be  driven  to  that  state  so 
fearfully  described  by  Captain 
Hall  in  his  second  series  of 
fragments  of  voyages  and 
travels,  where  the  men  of  a 
frigate,  obeying  their  ill-fated 
commander  till  he  had  brought 
his  ship  to  action,  stood  to  their 
guns  with  arms  folded  and 
allowed  the  enemies'  fire  to 
destroy  them  without  attempt- 
ing to  return  a  shot,  and  thus 
in  one  moment  revenged  them- 
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selves  on  their  tyrant,  who 
lived  only  to  witness  his  dis- 
honour and  the  capture  of  his 
ship,  which  he  had  boldly  led 
against  a  superior  force. 

On  casting  anchor  at  Flushing 
I  landed  to  report  myself  to  the 
General  Commanding  the  Ar- 
tillery, whose  headquarters  were 
at  Middleburgh.  I  was  accom- 
panied by  a  midshipman  who 
had  obtained  leave  to  visit  some 
friends  he  had  made  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances.  He  had 
been  taken  prisoner  with  Cap- 
tain Wright,  whose  death  in 
the  Temple  was  ascribed,  and 
perhaps  justly,  to  the  agents  of 
Buonaparte's  police,  and  it  may 
be  right  to  observe  that,  on 
being  separated  from  this 
young  man,  he  said  to  him : 
"  Remember  they  will  put  me 
to  death,  and  say  I  have  com- 
mitted suicide.  Be  assured  it 
will  be  false :  I  have  too  much 
religion  to  be  capable  of  com- 
mitting such  an  act."  After 
this,  and  the  known  character 
of  Captain  Wright,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  absolve  the  French 
police  from  the  crime  of  which 
they  are  accused.  His  fellow- 
prisoner,  however,  was  sent  off 
to  Verdun,  where  he  formed  an 
intimacy  with  a  Frenchman  of 
his  own  age,  and  they  became 
sworn  friends,  sported  and 
made  excursions  into  the  coun- 
try together,  and  he  was  enabled 
to  pass  his  apparently  hopeless 
imprisonment  agreeably.  In 
the  course  of  time  his  French 
friend  was  called  on  to  enter 
the  medical  branch  of  the  army, 
to  which  he  had  been  bred,  and 
left  Verdun.  The  Englishman 
was  tired  of  his  imprisonment, 
committed  some  act  by  which 


he  lost  the  advantages  of  his 
parole,  and  was  sent  to  Buhe, 
the  place  in  which  all  English 
were  confined  who  transgressed 
certain  rules,  and  whence  all 
schemes  of  liberation  were  put 
in  execution  by  those  who  con- 
sidered their  parole  of  some 
consequence  previous  to  an 
attempt  at  liberty.  His  know- 
ledge of  French  giving  him 
greater  facility  than  others, 
he  started  alone,  underwent  the 
greatest  hardships,  living  in 
the  woods  and  obtaining  pre- 
carious nourishment,  till,  at  the 
end  of  six  weeks,  he  arrived  at 
Flushing,  then  in  the  power  of 
France.  One  of  the  first  per- 
sons he  met  was  his  French 
friend,  now  a  surgeon  in  the 
French  service,  who  recognised 
him  immediately,  addressed 
him  as  mon  cousin,  and  in  that 
way,  with  all  the  warmth  of  a 
generous  friend,  enabled  him  to 
remain  undiscovered  for  several 
weeks,  during  which  he  sup- 
plied him  with  money  and 
clothes,  and  introduced  him  into 
the  society  which  Frenchmen 
of  that  rank  in  life  frequent. 
At  last,  the  danger  of  longer 
concealment  being  evident,  it 
was  necessary  to  find  an  oppor- 
tunity of  escape.  The  mouth 
of  the  Scheld  was  known  to  be 
blockaded,  and  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  reach  it  in  an  open 
boat.  One  with  a  single  boat- 
man was  hired  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  crossing  to  Beve- 
land.  The  Englishman,  pro- 
vided with  a  brace  of  pistols 
by  his  friend,  who  gave  him  a 
hearty  farewell,  took  his  de- 
parture. The  weather  was 
foggy;  therefore,  as  soon  as 
the  boat  was  half-way  in  the 
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stream,  and  could  not  be  seen 
from  either  shore,  he  produced 
his  pistols,  promised  a  reward, 
and  was  conveyed  safely  to  an 
English  vessel.  After  a  short 
visit  to  his  friends  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  frigate.  We 
landed  at  Flushing  at  dusk, 
and  had  scarcely  been  on  shore 
five  minutes  before  mutual  ex- 
clamations of  delight  and  recog- 
nition took  place  between  the 
midshipman  and  a  melancholy 
young  Frenchman  who  was 
lounging  along  near  a  public 
building.  It  was  the  surgeon, 
a  prisoner,  where  we  were  now 
masters.  It  was  delightful  to 
see  the  happiness  they  both  ex- 
pressed. I  was  a  silent  spec- 
tator, but  not  an  uninterested 
one.  We  all  jogged  on  together 
to  Middleburgh.  I  heard  exe- 
crations without  number  on 
the  cowardice  and  treachery  of 
the  French  general  for  his  sur- 
render, which  was,  as  usual, 
ascribed  to  bribery.  They 
talked  over  old  stories,  while  I 
ruminated  on  the  chances  of 
war.  It  was  dark  before  we 
arrived  at  Middleburgh,  and  as 
we  approached  the  gates  I  had 
a  dire  proof  of  the  havoc  dis- 
ease was  now  making  amongst 
our  soldiers :  we  had  seen  only 
sickness  at  Batz,  but  here  death 
had  completed  her  task.  Eight 
coffins  borne  on  the  shoulders 
of  men  came  mournfully  out  of 
the  gates,  a  single  lantern  pre- 
ceded and  brought  up  the  rear 
of  the  party,  a  first,  second, 
then  a  third,  and  like  the  magic 
glass  of  Macbeth's  witches,  half 
bewildered  our  senses  when  the 
number  followed  so  closely  one 
after  the  other.  Our  enemies 
had  ample  vengeance,  for  the 


gate  we  entered  was  only  one 
outlet  for  the  dead,  whose 
numbers  were  so  great  that  it 
was  necessary  to  commit  them 
to  the  grave  when  the  absence 
of  light  should  throw  a  veil 
over  the  sickening  scene.  Pits 
were  dug  thirty  feet  deep  to 
receive  the  bodies,  and  were 
left  open  till  the  cold  pile  had 
reached  the  surface,  which  was 
then  closed.  I  was  pleased  to 
think  that  our  French  com- 
panion seemed  to  feel  as  much 
as  ourselves,  and  joined  with 
us  in  lamenting  the  fate  of 
men  cut  off  in  so  inglorious  a 
manner.  I  took  leave  of  him 
and  his  friend  at  a  small  inn, 
where  the  landlady,  having 
recognised  the  young  English- 
man, took  him  round  the  neck 
and  gave  him  the  true  foreign 
salutation,  a  hearty  kiss  on 
each  cheek,  afterwards  holding 
him  at  arm's-length  to  contem- 
plate ce  cher  enfant.  The 
name  of  the  Frenchman  and 
the  circumstances  relating  to 
him  I  took  down  in  writing, 
trusting  that  by  making  them 
known  to  the  proper  authority 
he  would  be  set  free,  which,  I 
believe,  was  done. 

I  found  my  kind  -  hearted 
General  in  a  comfortable  house 
at  Middleburgh,  who,  congratu- 
lating me  on  my  return  and 
on  my  company  being  one  of 
those  that  would  not  be  de- 
tained at  Walcheren,  after  the 
usual  questions  relative  to  my 
detachment  and  that  warmth 
of  welcome  which  his  friends 
received  from  him,  put  me  into 
the  hands  of  his  aide-do-camp, 
one  of  my  old  friends,  to  find 
me  a  bed,  which  he  soon  ob- 
tained for  me  at  the  house 
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where  he  himself  was  billeted, 
and  where  he  seemed  to  be  an 
enfant  de  famille.      The  house 
belonged  to  one  of  the  pastors 
of  the  church,  and  his  establish- 
ment seemed  to  be  nearly  on 
the  same  footing  as  that  of  a 
clergyman  in  a  country  town, 
everything  neat  and  bespeaking 
easy  circumstances.   The  family 
consisted  of  himself,  wife,  and 
one  remarkably  pretty  daugh- 
ter, but  there  may  have  been 
more — one   was  sufficient    for 
admiration.       Some    common- 
place conversation  took  place, 
with  a  few  remarks  on  what 
was  meant  by  Chatham  late  or 
late  Lord  Chatham,  which  was 
in     circulation     amongst     the 
Dutch  inhabitants,  and  doubt- 
less meant  to  convey  some  ideas 
they  had  formed  of  our  opera- 
tions.     I   heard    a   tribute   of 
respect  paid  to  the  character  of 
Louis  Buonaparte,  who  seemed 
to  have  been  much  beloved  by 
the   Dutch,   and   therefore  did 
not      please      his     omnipotent 
brother,   and    having    enjoyed 
much   more  comfort  than   my 
English  ideas  ever  could  picture 
in  a  foreign  house,  joined  the 
party  again  at  breakfast,  which 
wanted  our  English  addition  of 
tablecloth  to  make  it  complete. 
On   my  return   to  Flushing 
the    following    day    I    passed 
through    the    village    I    have 
alluded  to,  and  heard  sad  de- 
tails  of    the    progress   of    the 
fever, — my  poor  young  friend 
whom    I    had   visited    at   the 
beginning  of  the  siege  on  the 
right  of  the  lines  was  dying — 
an  air  of  desolation  pervaded 
everything,  and   my  meetings 
with  others  of  my  acquaintance 
were  sorrowful,  faint  smiles  of 


welcome  which  each  expected 
might  be  the  last.  The  terror 
of  the  malady  seemed  to  be- 
speak its  arrival.  At  Flushing 
I  witnessed  the  destruction 
occasioned  by  our  bombard- 
ment, the  few  houses  untouched 
were  appropriated  to  the  re- 
ception of  the  sick  and  wounded, 
and  though  these  were  made  as 
comfortable  as  the  case  afforded, 
yet  it  was  a  sickening  scene, 
and  again  our  nation  ought  to 
be  thankful  for  their  position 
saving  them  from  the  horrors 
of  war.  The  inhabitants,  few 
in  number,  seemed  to  prowl 
about  the  ruins  of  their  houses 
like  spectres — neither  was  there 
any  pomp  of  war  amongst  the 
garrison.  Who  is  to  be  left 
behind?  was  the  only  remark 
of  the  few  groups  seen  in  the 
streets.  In  the  hospitals,  French 
and  English  were  lying  side  by 
side,  and  here  it  was  gratifying 
to  see  that  enmity  had  ceased — 
wounds,  sickness,  and  death  in 
their  most  hideous  forms  gave 
no  room  for  angry  passions, 
the  kind  attention  of  the  medi- 
cal men  was  bestowed  on  all, 
and  those  sufferers  who  re- 
tained their  senses  seemed  to 
feel  that  their  situation  re- 
ceived everything  that  human 
aid  could  afford. 

Here,  then,  may  be  said  to 
have  terminated  the  mighty 
hopes  of  the  nation  —  we  re- 
tained possession  of  Walcheren 
as  if  in  fear  of  shame  for  having 
no  proofs  to  show  of  what  had 
been  attempted,  and  it  remained 
a  useless  prize  in  our  hands ; 
part  of  the  army  were  left  for 
its  defence,  and  it  was  not  till 
disease  had  so  diminished  their 
ranks  that  it  was  worse  than 
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madness  to  remain,  that  this 
possession  was  finally  aban- 
doned. 

Here  was  an  army  and  fleet 
larger  than  had  ever  before 
left  the  shores  of  England, 
which  might  have  effected 
what  were  the  intentions  of 
Government  had  it  been  ready 
one  month  sooner,  or  had  it 
not  wasted  its  time  in  besieging 
Flushing.  It  failed,  and  the 
failure  brought  disgrace  on  the 
country.  Where  the  fault  lay 
it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  dis- 
cover. It  is  said  that  had 
Flushing  been  merely  watched 
by  a  strong  body  of  men,  and 
had  the  fleet  and  remainder  of 
the  army  proceeded  to  Antwerp 
at  our  first  appearance,  almost 
unprovided  as  it  was  with 
means  of  defence,  we  should 
have  obtained  easy  possession 
of  the  shipping  and  town, 
and  consequently  Buonaparte's 
game  with  Austria  would  never 
have  succeeded.  Had  our  ex- 
pedition been  successful,  he 
would  not  have  so  completely 
established  his  power  on  the 
Continent  as  to  have  been  able 
to  put  in  execution  his  grand 
scheme  against  Russia  —  and 
the  overwhelming  calamities 
attendant  on  the  Russian  cam- 
paign would  never  have  been 
offered  to  our  view. 

We  failed,  our  enemy  gloried 
in  our  failure,  he  laughed  at 
our  folly  in  not  pouring  in  our 
brave  troops  to  aid  our  already 
distinguished  General  in  Spain. 
The  French  Emperor,  it  is  said, 
jumped  from  his  seat  in  ecstasy 
when  he  heard  of  our  siege  of 
Flushing,  and  yet  in  less  than 
six  years  afterwards  he  was  no 
longer  Emperor.  He  had  run 


his  race,  and  was  one  more 
example  "to  point  a  moral  or 
adorn  a  tale." 

On  reaching  the  frigate,  the 
signal  was  made  to  transfer 
my  detachment  to  a  ship  of 
the  line  on  board  which  was 
a  battalion  of  the  Guards,  and 
proceed  to  Deal.  The  ship  was 
crowded  to  excess,  and  the 
officers  were  huddled  together 
in  those  parts  of  it  usually 
given  to  them.  It  was  a  scene 
of  confusion  that  can  hardly  be 
described,  but  the  good-nature 
of  officers  and  sailors  of  the 
ship  secured  us  welcome.  The 
captain,  an  old  officer,  gave 
his  table  to  as  many  as  it 
would  hold,  and  I  was  one  of 
the  fortunate  number  :  the 
following  day  I  landed  and 
marched  my  detachment  to 
Woolwich,  and  to  my  delight 
without  one  sick  man. 

In  a  week  after  my  arrival 
circumstances  made  me  desirous 
of  relieving  a  brother  officer  at 
Flushing,  and  having  no  fear 
respecting  climate,  or  very  little 
care  as  to  my  fate,  I  obtained 
an  order  to  embark  again  at 
Deal  on  board  a  74-gun  ship, 
the  Venerable,  which  was  sta- 
tioned there  to  receive  a  large 
increase  of  medical  officers  and 
women  for  the  hospitals,  and 
such  military  as  were  destined 
to  Flushing.  I  again  found 
myself  on  one  of  these  magnifi- 
cent floating  castles,  and  was 
again  a  guest  of  its  captain 
acting  for  Sir  Home  Popham, 
who  was  not  with  the  ship. 
Here  I  had  time  to  look  about 
me  and  admire  in  detail  the 
perfection  of  the  arrangement 
of  a  ship  of  the  line,  little 
imagining  how  soon  this 
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"  brave  vessel "  was  to  present 
the  appearance  of  a  wreck. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  one 
of  the  latter  days  of  September 
or  beginning  of  October  that 
the  ship  completed  its  stores 
for  the  voyage  and  received 
two  female  passengers,  one  the 
wife  of  a  Captain  in  the  Navy 
with  the  fleet  off  Flushing,  the 
other  unmarried,  her  friend. 
We  sailed  with  a  fair  wind, 
which  afterwards  increased  to 
a  gale  at  seven  in  the  next 
morning.  Having  two  experi- 
enced pilots  on  board,  we  had 
every  prospect  of  a  speedy 
voyage,  when  towards  evening 
one  of  those  thick  fogs  coming 
on,  to  which  the  coast  of  Hol- 
land is  subject,  and  the  wind 
failing,  the  pilots  became  be- 
wildered. They  had  forgotten 
the  strength  of  the  tides,  and 
the  anchor  had  scarcely  been 
let  go  when  we  found  we  were 
aground.  One  of  those  long 
grating  sounds  that  only  those 
who  have  been  in  similar  situ- 
ations can  comprehend,  sounds 
that  pierce  you,  give  you  a 
sensation  of  having  your  teeth 
on  edge  and  your  bones  cracked 
at  one  moment,  told  the  alarm- 
ing truth :  no  time  was  lost, 
the  cable  was  cut,  the  ship's 
head  turned  round,  all  sails  set 
in  a  direction  supposed  towards 
the  sea, — it  was  of  no  avail ;  in 
one  moment  another  crash  was 
heard,  we  were  at  the  mercy  of 
the  waves,  fairly  fixed  at  half- 
past  seven  in  the  evening,  with- 
out the  least  guess  where  we 
were.  Luckily  our  ship  was  in 
perfect  trim,  her  officers  steady, 
and  the  men  in  the  highest 
state  of  discipline.  To  this  we 
may  safely  ascribe  our  escape. 


The  ship's  company  being  at 
their  different  duties,  the  pas- 
sengers assembled  in  groups, 
and  at  such  moments  a  man 
who  is  desirous  of  studying 
character  has  ample  oppor- 
tunity. The  different  shades 
of  anxiety  and  fear  play  round 
the  countenances  of  men  with- 
out the  possibility  of  conceal- 
ment. More  from  a  desire  to 
make  a  change  in  the  thoughts 
of  the  bystanders  than  to  prove 
any  superior  coolness  at  that 
trying  juncture,  I  proposed  to 
one  of  the  marine  officers  to  sit 
down  and  play  a  game  at  chess. 
Scarcely  had  we  placed  our 
men  and  seated  ourselves,  than 
our  ship,  which  as  yet  had  only 
been  slightly  acted  on  by  the 
waves,  gave  one  of  those  ap- 
palling heaves  which  seemed 
to  make  every  timber  open, — a 
sound  like  thunder  struck  our 
ears,  the  ship's  stern  writhing 
in  the  furrow  it  had  made  in 
the  sands  seemed  to  struggle 
for  liberation,  the  rudder  was 
unshipped  with  a  terrific  noise, 
was  raised  out  of  its  place,  and 
as  the  ship  heaved  it  was  driven 
against  the  stern,  which  it 
broke  in — the  men  at  the  wheel 
were  whisked  round  each  to 
his  opposite  side,  and  by  one 
of  the  strange  chances  of  life 
neither  of  them  hurt.  It  was 
time  to  think  of  something  be- 
sides chess  —  our  men,  board, 
and  ourselves  were  all  unseated, 
and  from  the  constant  rolling 
of  the  vessel  we  could  with 
difficulty  keep  our  legs.  I  shall 
not  forget  the  looks  of  the 
bystanders  at  the  sudden  flight 
of  the  chess-board  and  men  to 
the  ceiling  of  the  cabin,  the 
general  overthrow  of  the 
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lookers-on,  and  the  declaration 
of  a  medical  man,  "He  must 
have  a  hard  heart  who  does 
not  feel  now."  In  a  few 
minutes  the  main  mast  was 
cut  away ;  it  fell  as  a  sudden 
roll  sent  the  mizen  mast  by  the 
board — the  fall  of  the  former 
destroyed  half  the  gangway, 
swept  away  one  or  two  of  the 
boats,  and  did  other  injury, 
while  that  of  the  latter  sent 
two  or  three  sailors  to  their 
long  home.  It  was  ascertained 
that  the  ship  was  aground 
astern,  while  there  was  deep 
water  at  the  head.  It  had 
sprung  a  leak,  or  rather  whole 
seams  were  ripped  open  and 
the  water  rushed  in  like  a 
rivulet.  At  nine  o'clock  there 
were  8  feet  of  water  in  the 
main  and  16  feet  in  the  after 
hold.  Between  seven  and 
eleven  in  the  evening  the  ship 
had  struck  ninety-nine  times, 
and  each  shock  fully  as  strong 
as  that  which  unshipped  the 
rudder.  At  eleven  the  tide 
being  at  its  height  gave  a 
short  cessation  to  the  shocks, 
till  having  run  out,  we  were 
again  exposed  to  them.  At 
first  a  few  of  the  poop  guns 
were  thrown  overboard,  but 
the  danger  being  evident  that 
if  they  did  not  fall  horizontally, 
they  from  the  shallowness  of 
the  water  might  by  remaining 
upright  in  the  sands  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  ship's  sides  in  its 
constant  rollings,  no  others 
were  unshipped :  two  or  three 
broke  from  their  lashings,  and 
no  pen  can  describe  the  con- 
fusion occasioned  by  such  an 
accident,  the  scamper  caused 
to  get  out  of  their  way,  the 
haste  of  all  hands  to  secure 
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them,  the  tremendous  sound 
their  motions  occasion,  and 
which  nothing  can  stop  till 
they  have  reached  the  gang- 
way. While  this  formed  the 
interlude  on  deck,  below  was 
another  scene  equally  exciting. 
The  rush  of  the  waters  occa- 
sioned by  the  leaks  required 
the  greatest  efforts  to  keep 
them  under.  The  men  were 
stationed  at  the  pumps  on  the 
lower  deck  in  gangs  whose 
labours  were  relieved  every 
five  minutes.  I  attempted  to 
show  I  was  disposed  to  work, 
but  my  arms  were  powerless  in 
a  few  strokes — thus  much  for 
the  fatigue.  As  soon  as  a  relief 
took  place,  in  a  minute  the 
relieved  party  were  asleep  on 
the  guns  and  on  sacks  of 
bread  lying  about,  which  there 
was  not  time  to  throw  over- 
board —  totally  indifferent  to 
the  torrents  of  water  flowing 
about  them  or  the  loud  noise 
of  the  pumps,  proving  that 
fatigue  was  the  best  night-cap. 
One  or  two  of  the  sailors  let 
me  know  that  all  this  would 
be  unavailing  if  the  gale 
sprung  up  in  greater  force,  or 
had  we  been  on  rocks  instead 
of  sands.  While  these  things 
were  passing,  our  situation 
was  one  of  a  succession  of 
sublime  horrors.  Torrents  of 
rain  and  hail  at  one  moment 
seemed  to  quell  the  force  of 
the  waves,  and  all  was  ob- 
scurity around  us.  In  a  mo- 
ment the  darkness  ceased,  and 
a  bright  moon  showed  us  our 
situation :  violent  flashes  of 
lightning  and  peals  of  thunder 
seemed  to  be  the  repetition  of 
the  minute-guns  of  distress  that 
were  fired  from  the  moment 
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of  our  striking,  of  the  rockets 
sent  into  the  skies  and  the  blue 
lights  hung  out  to  give  notice 
of  our  danger.  We  were  again 
enveloped  with  darkness,  the 
moon  was  hid  from  our  sight, 
while  the  lightning  and 
thunder  continued  the  accom- 
paniment to  the  solemn  sound 
of  our  minute-guns,  the  hissing 
of  the  rockets,  and  the  short- 
lived glare  of  the  blue  lights. 
Attempts  were  made  to  check 
the  rush  of  the  waters  by  low- 
ering a  sail  to  pass  under  the 
ship's  bottom :  these  were 
fruitless,  for  on  bringing  one 
on  deck  it  became  saturated 
with  wet,  was  frozen  by  a  sud- 
den cold,  stiffened,  and,  in  spite 
of  every  effort  to  prepare  it, 
the  men  could  not  succeed  in 
raising  it  over  the  ship's  side — 
so  the  project  was  abandoned. 
The  fear  now  was  that  the 
ship  should  get  waterlogged, 
and  by  the  deep  water  keeping 
her  bows  floating  it  would 
break  in  two.  One  of  the 
pumps  becoming  choked,  we 
were  almost  powerless  against 
the  leak,  which  however  never 
increased  the  quantity  already 
named.  During  the  night  we 
were  assailed  by  the  cries  of 
the  wives  of  the  soldiers,  and 
the  unemployed  passengers 
had  some  difficulty  in  tran- 
quillising  them.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  our  captain,  the  un- 
employed were  the  only  people 
who  had  time  to  think  of  the 
danger.  All  my  feelings  were 
regulated  by  him,  and  I  could 
not  but  contemplate  with  re- 
spect the  strength  of  mind  he 
showed  in  this  trying  situation, 
where  he  had  to  compare  the 
change  one  short  day  had 


made  in  the  magnificent  ship 
he  commanded  and  which  most 
probably  would  become  a 
wreck.  All  that  officers  and 
crew  could  do  was  at  work. 
To  them  no  fault  could  be 
ascribed,  and  all  responsibility 
rested  with  the  pilots.  "I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  danger 
for  the  lives  of  those  on  board, 
but  we  shall  be  fortunate  if  we 
save  the  ship,"  were  the  few 
words  we  heard  the  captain 
allow  himself  to  utter.  I  fan- 
cied he  felt  his  misfortune  as 
one  worse  than  death.  The 
morning  at  last  arrived,  and 
as  daylight  appeared  we  were 
enabled  to  ascertain  our  posi- 
tion :  we  were  on  a  bank  called 
the  Droeg  Raen,  sixteen  miles 
from  West  Capel.  We  had 
been  observed  by  the  Fleet  off 
Flushing,  and  assistance  had 
been  sent  towards  us  almost 
as  soon  as  we  had  fired  our 
signals  of  distress,  but  the 
wind  and  tide  prevented  any 
approach  to  us,  and  it  was  not 
till  late  on  the  following  day 
that  the  boats  of  the  Fleet 
could  reach  the  ship.  In  the 
meantime  the  officers  thought 
it  prudent  to  send  off  the 
women  to  the  nearest  shore, — 
the  largest  boat  was  manned 
for  that  purpose,  and  one  of 
the  medical  men,  whose  alarm 
had  not  been  under  much  re- 
straint, took  his  departure 
with  them.  The  two  ladies, 
who  had  shown  great  calmness 
during  the  alarm  of  the  night, 
of  which,  however,  tLey  only 
knew  as  much  as  we  chose  to 
tell  them,  preferred  remaining 
with  the  ship.  They,  as  well 
as  the  other  passengers,  made 
it  a  point  of  honour  to  join 
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their  fate  to  that  of  the  crew ; 
but  about  noon,  the  weather 
having  become  calm  and  help 
approaching  from  the  Fleet,  it 
was  found  most  convenient  to 
take  advantage  of  a  Guernsey 
trader,  whose  captain,  seeing 
our  situation,  bore  down  in  a 
handsome  manner  to  offer  his 
assistance,  and  we  were  all  put 
on  board, — an  act  of  no  little 
difficulty,  for  the  Venerable, 
being  without  her  main  and 
mizen  mast,  rolled  in  so  de- 
cided a  way  that  it  required 
much  dexterity  to  seize  the 
proper  moment  for  leaving  her 
arid  stepping  into  the  boat. 
However,  no  accident  occurred, 
our  Guernsey  captain  received 
us  in  a  disinterested  manner, 
and  it  was  with  some  trouble 
we  could  persuade  him  to  ac- 
cept a  purse  which  it  was 
agreed  to  present  to  him,  and 
to  which  the  passengers  sub- 
scribed a  guinea  each.  We 
were  landed  at  Flushing  in  the 
evening  —  my  baggage  left  to 
take  its  fate  with  the  wreck, 
which,  however,  we  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  was 
safe,  and,  having  had  a  sail 
passed  under  her,  was  towed 
into  the  harbour  by  the  boats 
of  the  Fleet  the  following 
day. 

Having  reported  my  arrival 
to  the  commanding  officer,  my 
temporary  exchange  was  ef- 
fected, and  I  was  established 
in  the  quarters  of  the  officer 
I  relieved.  I  was  appointed 
to  a  company  doing  duty  at 
Flushing,  originally  120  strong, 
including  two  captains  and 
three  subalterns — it  was  now 
reduced  to  one  2nd  lieutenant, 
myself,  and  twenty  rank  and 


file.  The  loss  by  sickness  and 
death  was  the  same  in  every 
part  of  the  army.  I  had 
ample  time  to  contemplate 
our  wretched  trophy,  and  to 
ask,  is  this  all  we  had  got  for 
England's  best  blood — a  town 
in  ruins  and  inhabitants  look- 
ing like  so  many  spectres  ?  The 
house  I  inhabited  was  one  of 
the  best  in  the  town — it  had 
only  received  two  or  three 
shells.  It  belonged  to  the 
wife  of  an  aide-de-camp  of  one 
of  the  French  generals,  who 
with  her  sister,  mother,  and  an 
infant  child  had  taken  refuge 
during  the  bombardment  in 
one  of  the  cellars.  Here,  how- 
ever, they  were  not  secure — 
one  shell  had  made  its  way  to 
their  retreat  and  burst  amongst 
them.  They  escaped  without 
wound.  They  soon  forgot  their 
past  dangers,  and  seemed  to 
think  that  the  three  or  four 
English  officers  of  artillery 
quartered  in  the  house  would 
certainly  have  taken  pains  to 
have  spared  it  had  they  known 
of  its  agreeable  inmates. 

It  would  appear  that  from 
the  moment  the  advance  to  Ant- 
werp was  abandoned,  Flushing 
must  have  been  merely  intended 
as  a  temporary  possession, — 
for  no  measures  were  adopted 
to  repair  such  houses  as  were 
used  as  barracks.  It  was  al- 
most a  comparative  blessing 
to  be  on  the  sick  list,  for  a 
man  was  either  sent  home,  or 
at  least  had  a  roof  to  protect 
him  at  a  hospital.  Much  of 
the  sickness  must  have  arisen 
from  the  total  absence  of  any 
of  the  comforts  to  which 
soldiers  are  used  at  home. 
Never  was  an  army  so  neg- 
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leoted  —  every  person's  efforts 
seemed  paralysed,  —  there  was 
but  one  feeling,  "  Surely  we 
shall  soon  be  sent  away  from 
this  charnel-house." 

The    fortifications    had    in- 
deed suffered  little,  and  being 
chiefly   of    earth    might    have 
been   easily  repaired.      It  was 
proposed  to  continue  the  great 
works    of    Napoleon,    contem- 
plated  by   that   extraordinary 
man    for    rendering    Flushing 
impregnable.     The  tracings  of 
two  great  forts  east  and  west 
on    the     Soheld    had    already 
been  laid  down,  and  even  some 
progress  made  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  largest,  Fort  Napo- 
leon.     These    works    were    to 
have  been  connected  by  dykes 
and   lines   to   another   looking 
towards  the  country — and  lines 
to   enclose   a  large   portion   of 
land  which  could  be  inundated 
at    pleasure.      By    proceeding 
on  this   plan   it  was  imagined 
Flushing  could  have  been  re- 
tained with  a  small  garrison, 
and    the    rest    of    the    island 
might  be  left  to  its  fate.    How- 
ever plausible  this  scheme  ap- 
peared, the  Government  luckily 
would  not  listen  to  it — and  it 
soon  was  evident  our  possession 
would  soon  be  abandoned.     In 
the  meantime  the  duties  of  the 
artillery    were    very    limited, 
and  so  long  as  the  Fleet  re- 
mained in   such  force  off  the 
island   we   had    little    to    fear 
from    an    enemy  —  though     I 
have    often   wondered    no    at- 
tempts    with     fire  -  ships     or 
treachery  were  made.     My  ex- 
cursions in  the  island  made  me 
acquainted  with   the   different 
points  of  attack,  and  many  a 
half -buried  body  startled  my 


horse    or   myself    out    of    our 
paths.     One   impression    could 
not     fail     of     being    stamped 
on    my   mind, — the    sickening 
aspect  of   the   country :   much 
of  it  in  the  vicinity  of  Flush- 
ing   was    under    water,    and 
though   the   dykes   which   the 
French   general   had   cut    had 
been    repaired,    and    had    in- 
effectually   served    his    inten- 
tions, yet  from  the  soil  being 
considerably  below  high-water 
mark   it    could    not   easily   be 
drained.     The  water  remained 
stagnant,   the  sun's  force  was 
still  strong,  the  effluvium  rising 
from  the  wet  ground  in  which 
many  dead  bodies  were  rotting 
was    perceptible   to    the    least 
sensitive  organs  of  smell,  and 
to  me  was  at  times  quite  sicken- 
ing.    Everywhere  the  work  of 
death    was    in    progress.     At 
Rameking,  a  fort  commanding 
the  entrance  of  the  canal  from 
Middleburgh    to    the    Scheld, 
there  was  a  small  garrison,  I 
do   not    believe    more    than    a 
subaltern's      detachment.       It 
was  designated  as  an  important 
fortress  when  surrendered,  but 
a   stout   man -o'- war's   boat's 
crew    would,     I    think,     have 
sufficed  to  carry  it.     This,  too, 
had  its  hospital  and  its  dead 
house,   where    I    saw   four    or 
five   handsome   young   soldiers 
laid  in  their  wooden  shells  on 
the   day   I   visited   it.     To  all 
appearance,  no   spot   could  be 
more    healthy :    the    canal    is 
remarkable   for  its  width  and 
depth  —  its   banks    beautifully 
verdant,  a  delightful  walk  on 
their  summit  overlooked  luxu- 
riant country,   it  was  the  re- 
sort of  the  holiday-makers  of 
Middleburgh,    and    the    castle 
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had  all  the  benefit  of  the 
breezes  from  the  Scheld,  which 
were  certainly  not  unhealthy, 
as  our  sailors  suffered  little 
from  the  fever, — yet  here  the 
malady  was  as  strong  as  else- 
where. 

There  was  luckily  no  scarcity 
of  provisions.  Wine  and  spirits 
were  abundant.  The  country- 
people  were  delighted  at  the 
ready  sale  for  their  produce, 
and  though  the  countenances 
of  the  men  bore  marks  of  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  climate, 
yet  the  women  were  as  healthy 
looking  and  ruddy  as  in  more 
favoured  spots — I  should  even 
add  were  handsome.  I  cannot 
say  my  time  was  passed  profit- 
ably in  this  my  second  visit  to 
Walcheren.  Society  there  was 
none ;  the  thoughts  of  the 
garrison  were  fixed  on  one  ob- 
ject— home.  The  few  artillery 
who  could  be  mustered  for 
divine  service  were  taken  to 
the  Scotch  meeting-house,  the 
duties  of  which  were  performed 
by  an  old  Scotch  pastor,  many 
years  resident  at  Flushing,  who 
had  remained  there  during 
the  bombardment.  I  do  not 
remember  an  English  clergy- 
man with  the  army.  There 
were,  however,  few  examples 
of  misconduct  —  the  view  of 
the  daily  destruction  by  the 
prevailing  malady  seemed  to 
check  all  excesses. 

It  appears  that  during  one 
part  of  the  bombardment  great 
alarm  for  the  safety  of  the 
principal  magazine  required 
the  exertions  of  all  ranks  to 
save  it.  Strange  to  say,  it 
was  in  one  of  the  most  ex- 
posed situations,  at  a  narrow 
angle  of  the  town,  in  a  con- 


fined space.  It  was  necessary 
to  keep  engines  constantly  at 
work  to  drown,  as  it  were,  all 
chance  of  its  being  set  on  fire. 
Luckily  for  the  crowd  forced  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet  into 
this  service,  no  shell  struck  the 
magazine,  though  part  of  it  was 
set  on  fire.  It  was  a  critical 
moment,  but  despair  gave  the 
workmen  courage.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  tearing  away  the 
parts  on  fire,  and  the  horrid 
explosion  which  threatened 
them  did  not  occur.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  contem- 
plate without  shuddering  what 
would  have  been  the  terrible 
effect  of  such  an  event.  The 
poor  inhabitants  would  have 
scarcely  been  avenged  by  all 
our  succeeding  losses. 

It  was  now  my  turn  to 
experience  the  effects  of  the 
climate.  I  had  been  occupy- 
ing myself  for  two  or  three 
successive  days  in  tracing  a 
plan  of  the  fortifications.  This 
brought  me  into  close  contact 
with  the  stagnant  water  of 
the  ditches,  which  had  worked 
apparently  no  effect  previously 
on  me.  But  the  time  had 
arrived  for  my  sufferings.  I 
had  scarcely  entered  my 
quarters  at  noon,  after  one  of 
my  excursions,  when  I  was 
fixed  in  my  seat  by  the  most 
acute  pain  in  the  head  and 
violent  shivering.  I  had  just 
strength  to  reach  my  bed, 
when  the  violence  of  the 
attack  showed  itself.  Three 
times  I  attempted  to  rise  to 
call  for  assistance,  and  as 
often  fell  back  motionless.  My 
situation,  however,  was  soon 
discovered  by  the  entrance  of 
one  of  my  brother  officers,  and 
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the  usual  medical  attendance 
given  me.  Nothing  could 
describe  the  agonising  pain 
that  fixed  itself  in  my  head. 
I  can  only  compare  it  to  the 
pressure  of  a  burning  iron  on 
the  most  vital  parts,  with  a 
sensation  as  if  the  burning 
instrument  was  worked  round 
and  round  in  quick  succession. 
My  surprise  has  often  been 
that  I  preserved  my  senses. 
Such  a  state,  however,  could 
not  last  long,  and  I  felt  I 
should  either  sink  under  it  or 
recover.  But  the  mind  has 
much  influence,  and  I  chose 
rather  to  take  the  bright  side 
and  trust  I  should  struggle 
through  my  malady. 

After  some  days  of  confine- 
ment I  was  convalescent.  My 
friend,  whose  place  I  occupied, 
heard  in  England  of  my  ill- 
ness, and  lost  not  a  moment 


in  returning  to  Flushing  to 
relieve  me.  I  was  put  into  a 
Harwich  packet  and  landed  in 
England.  The  change  of  air 
almost  instantly  brought  back 
my  strength,  and  my  health 
returned. 

The  evacuation  of  Walcheren 
was  already  in  progress.  Every 
article  of  public  property  was 
shipped,  or  in  the  course  of 
embarkation.  The  few  ships 
of  war  that  were  building  in 
the  arsenals  at  our  arrival 
were  either  completed  by  our 
own  workmen  or  taken  away 
piecemeal.  We  terminated  our 
inglorious  expedition  by  setting 
fire  to  the  store  -  houses  and 
magazines,  amidst  the  stifled 
execrations  of  the  lookers-on. 
The  framers  of  the  expedition 
justified  themselves  as  they 
could.  It  was  a  lamentable 
episode  in  England's  glory. 
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BY   MAJOR   G.    F.    MACMTJNN,   D.S.O. 


THIS  is  the  story  of  a  move 
in  Grande  Guerre  for  almost 
the  first  time  that  the  British 
took  the  field  with  a  trained 
war  staff.  .  .  .  The  story  as  it 
appeared  to  the  pawn  who 
watched  by  the  way.  For 
nearly  eight  weary  weeks  Lord 
Methuen  and  Piet  Cronje  had 
watched  each  other  on  the 
Modder,  and  daily  had  the 
forest  of  tents  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river  grown,  as  the 
"grand  army,"  to  quote  the 
wags,  gathered.  For  several 
days  now  had  Cronje  watched 
the  forest  from  the  top  of 
Magersfontein  Kopjie,  and  dug 
and  dug  and  dug  again  till  he 
had  almost  the  lines  of  a 
Plevna.  Daily  had  Cassandra, 
in  the  shape  of  the  good  Ger- 
man gunner  Albrecht,  said, 
"Cronje,  Cronje,  take  care  of 
your  left  flank,"  and  Cronje 
had  said  "Ach  nein,  the  Eng- 
lish will  never  leave  their  rail- 
way line."  And  again  Albrecht 
would  say,  "  Beware  of  Jacobs- 
dal,"  the  small  Dutch  dorp 
above  Brown's  drift  that  was 
his  extreme  left, 

While  Cronje  watched  and 
slept,  the  English  buried  their 
dead  and  held  sports,  and 
laughed  at  their  own  and 
other's  adventures  in  what  the 
poor  folk  at  Home  called  the 
"  black  week."  Which  was  red 
more  like,  by  the  Bar  near 
Modder  station.  And  the 
reservist  barber  from  Truefits, 
who  would  cut  your  hair  with 


the  horse-clippers,  would  say, 
much  as  did  Albrecht — "And 
don't  you  think,  sir*,  as  'ow 
Lord  Methewen  should  go 
round  by  this  'ere  Jacobs- 
town?" 

And  so  the  dust  blew  and 
blew,  and  enteric  fever  raged, 
and  the  naval  guns  at  sun- 
down daily  fired  a  few  rounds 
into  the  Boer  lines  by  the 
simple  and  cheery  process  of 
"Tip  her  up,  Quartermaster, 
tip  her  up,"  and  a  long-range 
Krupp  would  reply,  and  all 
the  while  men  said  that  "  Bobs 
is  coming,  and  K.  too,"  and 
every  possible  tale  held  sway 
for  an  hour  in  the  camp,  after 
the  manner  of  armies.  Sap- 
pers sweated  long  into  the 
night  laying  rows  of  sidings, 
and  up  went  tents  and  more 
tents,  till  Cronje  must  have 
thought  half  England  in 
canvas  and  glued  to  their 
railway  line,  which  was  exact- 
ly the  impression  that  it  was 
meant  that  he  should  imbibe. 
Then  quite  suddenly  one  after- 
noon there  was  a  sound  of 
cheering  that  ran  along  from 
west  to  east  at  the  front  of 
the  camps.  It  was  Bobs  who 
had  arrived,  and  was  seeing 
his  army.  But  still  the  tents 
increased,  and  the  dust  blew 
deeper,  and  nothing  came  of  it. 
And  any  man  who  could  pre- 
tend to  know  what  was  doing 
could  command  a  drink  at  any 
camp. 

One    morning     the     pawn's 
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major  called  to  him  and  said, 
"Young  feller,  Hender  has 
arrived.  I  am  one  after  his 
own  heart, — we  will  go  and 
extract  some  news."  Now  it 
should  be  said  that  the  major 
had  come  from  that  hall  of 
learning  which,  in  the  view  of 
the  older  officer,  adds  but 
"  impudence  to  ignorance," 
and  had  sat  at  the  feet  of 
"  Hender "  when  that  ever- 
lamented  soldier  was  laying 
the  seeds  of  a  General  Staff, 
and  starting  for  the  first  time 
in  the  British  service  a  school 
of  thought.  On  which  ac- 
count the  major  should  have 
known  better  than  to  try  and 
get  news  from  the  master,  still 
less  to  expect  to  get  it.  How- 
ever, over  the  deviation  we 
journeyed,  and  came  to  the 
siding  where  the  headquarters 
lay  in  railway  carriages,  and 
among  them,  in  a  goods-van, 
sat  "Hender,"  with  table  and 
chair,  and  maps  and  orders. 
We  passed  the  time  o'  day 
cheerily  enough,  and  after 
some  chat  the  major  said, 
"And  now,  I  suppose,  colonel, 
you  are  sitting  there  engaged, 
as  you  so  often  instilled  into 
us,  in  trying  to  think  what 
the  enemy  is  thinking  of." 
"Well,"  said  Hender,  "would 
you  really  like  to  know  what 
I  am  thinking  of?"  to  which 
an  eager  assent  was  given. 
"I  am  wondering  very  much," 
said  the  great  man,  "whether 
there  will  be  tinned  sausages 
for  lunch,  for  we  don't  get 
much  to  eat  here,"  .  .  .  which 
was  quite  a  useful  lesson  in 
the  propriety  of  trying  to 
worm  out  information,  and 
also,  perhaps,  shows  how  much 


creature  comforts  hold  uncon- 
scious sway  in  even  a  soldier. 

So  that  day  passed  like  the 
next,  except  perhaps  there 
seemed  less  artillery  and  cav- 
alry watering  in  the  Modder. 
That  night  again,  I,  the  pawn, 
strolled  across  the  deviation 
bridge  after  dark  to  dine  with 
a  chum,  on  such  fare  as  an 
over  -  strained  commissariat 
and  the  daily  dust-storm  could 
provide.  But  the  dust-storm 
had  died  away,  and  the  moon 
was  out,  and  peace  lay  on  the 
camp,  and  the  white  tents 
glistened  and  the  camp-fires 
twinkled.  There  had  been 
something  better  than  trek  ox, 
with  something  to  it,  and  the 
world  seemed  a  good  world  as 
we  lay  on  the  sand  and  smoked. 
The  army,  too,  was  evidently  in 
some  spirits.  We  could  hear 
songs  and  snatches  from  dif- 
ferent camp-fires.  The  song 
of  "Cock  Kruger"  was  the 
favourite,  and  it  came  over  the 
water  from  the  cavalry  camp  : 

"  Who  killed  Paul  Kruger? 
I,  said  Colonel  Hall, 
With  my  cannon-ball 
I  killed  Paul  Kruger. 

Who'll  dig  his  grave  ? 
I,  said  Baden  Powell, 
With  my  spade  and  trowel 
I'll  dig  his  grave. 

Who'll  sing  his  dirge  ? 
I,  said  Lord  Methewen, 
For  I  know  the  tuen, 
I'll  sing  his  dirge. 

All    the    Boers    in    the    land    lay   a- 

sobbing  and  a-sighing, 
When  they  heard  that  old  Paul  Kruger 

lay  dying  ..." 

and  so  forth  and  so  on,  to 
everyone's  mutual  satisfaction. 
From  the  officers'  mess  of  the 
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19th  could  be  heard  the  old 
Yorkshire  refrain, — 

"And  I  drink  to  thee,  friend,  as  my 

friend  drank  to  me, 
And  I  charge  thee,  friend,  as  my  friend 

charged  me, 
That  thou  drink  to  thy  friend  as  my 

friend  drank  to  me, 
And  the  more  we  drink  together  the 

merrier  we  shall  be," 

which  they  certainly  were. 
From  another  corner,  from  a 
regiment  that  had  evidently 
been  in  Tirah,  came  the  old 
Tirah  refrain,  born  of  much 
picketing  of  heights  and  chas- 
ing of  elusive  night  snipers, 
"We'll  catch  the  flying  jack- 
ass in  the  morning."  Which 
might  very  well  have  become 
a  popular  refrain  in  Africa,  as 
the  burgher  became  as  elusive 
as  the  Afridi. 

Where  we  were  sitting  on 
the  pat,  the  sappers  had  laid 
several  sidings  off  the  rail  just 
before  it  reached  the  Modder 
River  bridge,  or  what  Mickie 
M'Dermott  the  ex-prize-fighter 
and  dynamitard  from  "  Joan- 
nie'sberg  "  had  left  of  it.  Half 
a  dozen  and  more  of  them  lay, 
black  and  rusty,  with  no  bright 
top  to  catch  the  moonlight. 
The  singing  by  the  camp  fires 
had  died  away,  and  except  for 
the  great  electric  beams  from 
the  Kimberley  searchlights 
that  flashed  on  the  clouds  in 
answer  to  these  from  the 
Naval  searchlight  on  the  truck 
by  the  bridge,  and  the  click  of 
the  latter's  shutters,  all  was 
quiet  in  the  camp.  Conversa- 
tion had  wandered  fitfully  to 
old  days  in  Burma,  the  column 
in  the  jungle,  and  the  chunk- 
ing steamer  by  the  ghat,  the 
skirmish  by  the  bamboo  scrub, 


and  thence  back  to  frontier 
days,  the  raider  and  the  scorch- 
ing foothills  in  June,  or  the 
snow  on  the  juniper  in  the 
pass  in  winter, — all  incidents 
of  small  wars  and  the  lessons 
they  teach :  wariness  and  en- 
durance, no  doubt,  those  first 
foundations  of  a  good  soldier, 
but  which  teach  little  of  Grande 
Guerre,  save  perhaps  the  uni- 
versal truth  that  an  army 
moves  upon  its  stomach. 

Suddenly,  silently,  without 
even  a  shunting  whistle,  long 
black  lines  glided  in  front  of 
us,  almost  as  an  apparition. 
On  each  of  the  six  sidings 
were  long  trains  of  trucks. 
As  the  trains  drew  up,  from 
all  sides,  equally  suddenly  and 
silently,  came  long  lines  of 
infantry,  who  were  up  in  the 
trucks  and  away  without  more 
ado,  almost  before  their  pre- 
sence could  be  realised.  As 
the  first  lot  of  trains  glided 
out,  a  second  series  took  their 
place,  and  one  realised  that 
some  big  flit  was  on,  which  the 
gossiping  army,  to  its  chagrin, 
had  got  no  wind  of.  A  grand 
defeat  of  the  coffee  -  housers 
this.  Something  big  doing, 
no  doubt,  but  what?  How- 
ever, since  it  did  not  concern 
the  pawn  and  his  unit,  and  as 
the  first  duty  of  a  soldier  is  to 
sleep  while  he  may,  and  the 
second  duty  of  eating  when  he 
can  had  been  fulfilled,  it  only 
remained  to  turn  in  and  see 
what  the  morrow  and  the  staff 
would  bring  forth. 

The  morrow  dawned  as 
usual  on  the  sea  of  tents  as 
numerous  as  ever,  and  the  blue 
hills  a  few  miles  off  where  lay 
Piet  Cronje,  between  the  Roin- 
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eks  and  the  coveted  Kimberley. 
Lazily,  as  usual,  the  Naval 
guns  fired  their  morning  salute 
at  the  Brethren.  Perfunc- 
torily, as  usual,  the  outposts 
of  Lord  Methuen's  division 
had  stood  to  arms  before  dawn 
and  been  relieved.  Cronje,  no 
doubt,  had  once  more  remarked 
to  Albrecht,  his  chief  of  artil- 
lery, "What  I  tell,  Albrecht, 
the  English  will  never  leave 
their  railway."  And  Albrecht, 
tired  perhaps  of  unheeded 
prophecy  and  such  strategy 
as  his  memories  of  St  Privat 
and  the  attack  by  the  Guard 
had  left  him,  may  have  re- 
frained from  saying,  "Beware 
of  your  left  flank." 

And  all  the  while  the  whole 
of  Lord  Roberts's  main  army, 
three  divisions  and  a  cavalry 
division,  were  trekking  hard  all 
the  previous  night,  and  long 
into  the  day,  to  turn  that  left 
flank  by  "This  'ere  Jacobs- 
town,"  for  all  they  were  worth. 
From  Belmont  and  Grasspan 
and  Honeynest  Kloof,  and 
every  other  siding  between  the 
Modder  and  the  Orange,  an 
army  and  its  transport  was 
marching,  by  Kanidam,  on 
Jacobsdal  and  its  drifts,  Weg- 
drii  and  Bondeval.  Before 
the  Brethren  had  an  inkling 
of  what  was  doing  the  cavalry 
division  was  over  the  Riet  and 
approaching  the  Modder  at  a 
gallop,  and  the  infantry  stream- 
ing after  them.  It  was  practi- 
cally the  first  instance  in  our 
history  of  a  piece  of  good  and 
successful  staff  work  on  modern 
lines,  and  for  its  simplicity  and 
its  quietness  is  well  worthy  of  re- 
membrance. That  the  veldt  was 
barren  and  the  water  scarce, 
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and  the  marching  thereiore 
hard,  and  the  commons  short, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
case,  for  that  is  the  way  of 
armies  and  the  soldiery  have 
to  put  up  with  it,  grumble  they 
never  so  heartily. 

Nor  does  it  matter  that 
some  link  in  the  new  chains 
failed,  and  a  main  food  convoy 
was  captured,  and  much  harm 
caused  thereby,  because  acci- 
dents of  this  sort  are  in  the 
working  factor  of  safety  and 
margin  of  error,  just  as  much 
as  were  D'Erlon's  wanderings 
on  the  16th  of  June,  or  Ney's 
failure  to  hold  the  English 
when  he  had  found  them,  or 
even  Grouchy's  leisurely  pur- 
suit of  the  Prussians.  All  the 
elements  of  Grande  Guerre 
were  there:  the  ruthless  push- 
ing of  the  cavalry  advance 
regardless  of  the  prayers  of  the 
cavalry  commanding  officers, 
always  so  hard  to  disregard, 
as  to  the  state  of  their  horses ; 
the  artillery  waggons  cut  loose 
by  the  way,  all  to  attain  the 
one  object,  regardless  of  lesser 
happenings.  Then  again,  the 
forcing  of  the  tired  army  to 
make  an  effort  it  believed  it 
could  not,  lest  Cronje  escape 
from  the  toils,  regardless  of 
the  feelings  and  grumblings 
of  officers  and  men.  Then  at 
the  beginning,  the  massing  of 
camps  at  the  Modder,  the 
sudden  drafting  up  of  troops 
and  transport,  and  especially 
mounted  troops,  from  all 
quarters  when  the  train  was 
all  laid,  the  complete  mislead- 
ing of  the  enemy,  the  accurate 
timings,  the  silent  flittings,  the 
baffling  of  the  coffee  -  housers, 
the  feeding  of  war  correspon- 
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dents  on  hot  air,  all  contribut- 
ing to  illustrate  the  methods 
and  happenings  of  businesslike 
war  on  a  large  scale,  that  we 
have  not  known  since  the  great 
war,  and  the  "finest  Commis- 
sariat officer  since  Moses."  The 
same  thing  was  repeated  when 
the  "grand  army"  left  Bloem- 
fontein  for  the  north,  but  by 
that  time  the  war  was  in  hand 
as  it  were,  and  the  silence  and 
secrecy  and  excitement  of  the 
first  successful  attempt  that 
had  stirred  men's  hearts  had 
gone.  You  don't  reproduce 
this  sort  of  situation  more 
than  once. 

So  what  began  with  "Hen- 
der "  and  his  sausages  ended 
up  at  Paardeberg  and  the 
tramp  of  the  divisions,  and 
for  a  time  resembled  that  of 
the  famous  pace  of  the  Legions 
on  "  the  Legions'  road  to 
Rimini,"  viz.  —  "  twenty  -  four 
miles  in  eight  hours,  neither 
more  nor  less,"  as  they  swung 
through  "this  'ere  Jacobs- 
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town "    singing    "  Who    killed 
Paul  Kruger?" 

Such  was  one  of  the  rare 
glimpses  of  Grande  Guerre 
that  is  vouchsafed  to  the 
British  soldier,  under  one  who 
might  be  described  in  the 
American  metaphor :  "  Yes, 
sir !  The  greatest  general 
since  Julius  Caesar,  and  a 
durned  sight  prettier  fighter." 
Or  perhaps  the  Irish  way  is 
neater,  as  the  jarvie  said  to  his 
fare  acrossing  the  "  Phanix," 
"  And  were  ye  in  South  Africa, 
sorr !  Ah,  Misther  Roberts 
was  there  too,  sorr,  was  he 
not,  and  he  did  well,  sorr  ? 
And  fwhy  wouldn't  he?" 
For  the  good  soldier  has 
naught  but  praise  for  his 
leader,  whether  he  be  Buller 
the  undaunted,  or  Bobs  the 
successful,  or  "Nosey,"  or 
"old  Khabardar"  and  "our 
only  general,"  and  all  the  fight- 
ing leaders  that  England  has 
turned  out  through  the  ages. 
G.  F.  MAcMuNN. 
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A    PAGEANT    IN    THE    MAKING. 


SETTLING  INTO  SHAPE. 


*I  ONLY  took  the  regular 
course." 

"  What  was  that  ?  "  inquired 
Alice. 

"Reeling  and  Writhing,  of 
course,  to  begin  with,"  replied 
the  Mock  Turtle,  .  .  .  "and 
Fainting  in  Coils." 

The  Mock  Turtle's  answer, 
or  its  equivalent  in  common- 
place English,  is  an  almost 
complete  summary  of  the  earli- 
est stages  of  preparation  for 
the  Chester  Pageant. 

Bath,  Oxford,  and  York  had 
run  their  respective  courses, 
and  Chester  had  decided  to 
emulate  them,  conscious  of  in- 
disputable assets  in  the  shape 
of  an  ancient  and  interesting 
past,  and  natural  surroundings 
of  particular  beauty  and  suit- 
ability. At  the  outset  no  one 
knew  what  to  do  or,  when  told, 
how  to  set  about  it,  but  all 
were  willing  to  accept  instruc- 
tion from  the  various  experi- 
enced advisers  whose  help  was 
invoked  ;  and  there  was  abund- 
ance of  good  "raw  material" 
to  draw  upon. 

Men  accustomed  to  deal 
with  civic  finance  and  organis- 
ation, proved  excellent  workers 
on  committees  whose  duty  it 
was  to  attend  to  arrangements 
for  advertising,  printing,  hospi- 
tality, and  evening  entertain- 
ments, to  mention  a  few  among 
many  matters  for  careful  con- 
sideration. The  master  of  the 
art  school  took  charge  of  the 
designing  department,  produc- 
ing, after  prolonged  and  ex- 


haustive research,  portfolios 
filled  with  coloured  sketches  of 
costumes,  lay  and  ecclesiastical, 
for  all  the  eight  episodes — 
from  Roman  to  Stewart  times. 
To  all  these  albums  were  ap- 
pended minute  directions  for 
the  guidance  of  the  Mistress 
of  Costumes,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  provide  all  necessary 
materials  and  oversee  the 
preparation  for  every  dress 
planned. 

A  large  old  house,  long 
vacant,  the  despair  of  house- 
agents,  received  a  new  lease 
of  life  and  a  gay  coat  of 
paint,  and  became  straightway 
"Pageant  House,"  the  centre 
of  all  the  manifold  activities, 
the  rendezvous  of  cheerful 
gatherings  for  sewing,  sten- 
cilling, and  flower-making,  and 
the  business  headquarters  of 
all  the  official  work  connected 
with  the  Pageant.  Typewriters 
clicked  from  morning  till  night, 
telephones  rang  incessantly ; 
piles  of  correspondence  in  the 
red-lettered  Pageant  envelopes 
that  have  become  so  familiar 
to  Cestrians,  heaped  the  long 
counter  of  the  inquiry  office. 
School  children  slipped  in  at  odd 
minutes  to  obtain  "Pageant" 
stamps,  which  were  distributed 
gratis ;  while  the  little  coloured 
"folders,"  the  "puff"  prelimin- 
ary "  of  the  performances,  flut- 
tered broadcast  from  the  pages 
of  books  from  the  lending  lib- 
rary, or  appeared  unexpectedly 
in  the  folds  of  parcels  sent  out 
by  enterprising  tradesmen. 
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No  stones  were  left  unturned 
to  arouse  the  public  interest : 
free  lectures,  illustrated  by 
specially  prepared  Pageant 
slides,  were  delivered  by  vari- 
ous keen  helpers  throughout 
the  city  and  county.  Later 
on,  articles  appeared  weekly 
in  the  local  papers,  describing 
and  explaining  the  plan  of  each 
episode,  and  recording  every 
movement  of  the  organisation. 

All  engaged  in  the  work  of 
preparation  were  invited  peri- 
odically to  "  Grand  Council " 
meetings,  where  they  could 
hear  reports  from  the  score  or 
more  of  hard-working  commit- 
tees. When  the  "book"  of 
the  Pageant  was  taken  in 
hand,  local  authors  were  en- 
couraged to  try  their  powers 
and  immortalise  their  names, 
subject  only  to  the  restraining 
hand  of  the  Pageant  Master. 
If  Genius  rebelled  at  times 
under  the  eliminating  strokes 
of  Experience's  blue  pencil,  it 
was  soothed  by  the  generous 
recognition  of  real  talent  and 
freely  proffered  help;  whilst 
the  test  of  actual  performance 
fully  vindicated  the  apparent 
ruthlessness  of  the  editor,  so 
comparatively  unimportant  is 
the  amount  of  speaking  as  com- 
pared with  the  general  scheme 
of  movement  and  colour. 

The  month  of  May  brought 
scents  far  other  than  blossomy 
to  Pageant  House.  The  smell 
of  oil-paint  pervaded  rooms 


and  corridors  as  the  stencillers 
began  their  task  in  the  large 
workroom  downstairs.  The 
painting  parties  were  amaz- 
ingly popular — due  perhaps  to 
the  fact  that  they  were 
"mixed,"  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  work  in  couples 
at  each  design !  One  pair  of 
willing  hands  held  the  paper 
pattern  in  position  over  the 
garment  or  horse  -  trapping 
under  treatment,  whilst  the 
other  worker  wielded  the  brush 
and  dabbed  the  paint  into  the 
indicated  spaces.  The  result 
was  truly  magnificent  —  coats 
of  arms,  surcoats,  mantles,  and 
many  other  accessories  were 
decorated  in  this  manner ;  and 
when  the  colour  -  work  was 
over,  the  energetic  artists 
turned  their  attention  to  strips 
of  rust- brown,  string-knitted 
chain  -  armour,  which  were 
silvered  over,  and  when  finished 
and  worn  could  not  have  been 
distinguished  from  genuine 
suits  of  mail. 

And  so,  with  pen,  pencil, 
and  brush,  the  work  of  prepar- 
ation pressed  steadily  on, — 
combining  amusement  for 
many,  drudgery  for  some, 
never  relaxing  in  its  efforts 
right  up  to  the  week  of  the 
Pageant  itself. 

But,  to  quote  again  from 
*  Wonderland,'  "That's  enough 
about  lessons,"  interrupted  the 
Gryphon.  "  Tell  her  something 
about  the  games  now ! " 


THE   FAIRY  FACTORY. 


The  large  assembly  room  of  light  of  a  dull,  chilly  after- 
the  Town  Hall  looked  bleak  noon.  On  the  platform,  by 
and  dreary  in  the  yellow-grey  a  tinkling  piano,  stood  the 
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Mistress  of  the  Dances,  erect 
and  slim,  her  whole  being 
instinct  with  vitality  and  in- 
spiring influence.  Beneath  her, 
in  files  and  groups,  a  band 
of  children,  varying  in  size 
from  tiny  chubby  things  of 
three  and  four  to  tall  slight 
maidens  of  fourteen  and  fifteen, 
with  a  few  leaders  still  senior 
to  them.  These  were,  respec- 
tively, elves,  fairies,  and 
nymphs,  and  they  were  practis- 
ing a  dance  for  the  Revels. 
Their  small  faces  were  very 
earnest  and  serious,  as  they 
tried  to  carry  out  the  directions 
from  the  platform.  At  the 
word  of  command  the  children 
first  sank  cross-legged  on  the 
floor,  watching  the  two  leading 
nymphs,  who,  tripping  into  the 
middle,  began  to  dance  lightly 
and  gracefully  to  a  slow  gliding 
melody.  Two  little  figures 
leapt  up  from  the  quiescent 
lines,  and  darted  in  and  out 
between  the  dancers ;  another 
minute,  and  four  of  the  smallest 
ones  had  linked  hands,  and 
were  whirling  round  by  them- 
selves, their  curls  flying  out 
with  the  vigour  of  their  move- 
ments. And  now  all  sprang  to 
their  feet  and  joined  the  dance  : 
fairies  waving  their  arms,  and 
turning  their  heads  to  look  co- 
quettishly  after  the  elves,  who 
frolicked  impishly  in  the  midst, 
skipping,  bending,  leaping,  clap- 
ping their  hands,  a  very  em- 
bodiment of  mischievous  glee. 
"  Fairies,  you  must  look  back  at 
the  elves,  to  try  and  make  them 
notice  you — remember  you  are 
'showing -off,'"  suggested  the 
Mistress,  and  the  fairies  im- 
mediately bridled,  and  peeped 


over  their  shoulders  through 
the  falling  hair  with  commend- 
able docility. 

Over  and  over  again  were 
these  manoeuvres  repeated,  each 
time  attaining  a  little  nearer  to 
the  perfection  which  all  were 
to  admire  in  the  pretty  brown 
and  green-clad  creatures  who 
dance  at  the  Revels,  seemingly, 
from  sheer  lightness  of  heart, 
with  no  hint  of  the  hours  of 
patient  instruction  and  study 
in  which  lies  the  secret  of 
their  apparently  spontaneous 
gambols.  But  time  was  up : 
these  "  well-to-do  "  fairies  were 
bundled  up  in  coats  and  shawls 
by  mothers  and  maids,  with 
due  respect  to  ribbons  and 
lace-trimmed  frocks. 

The  fairies  who  now  crowded 
in  from  the  end  of  the  hall 
were  clean  and  neat  indeed, 
but  the  patched  or  shabby 
frocks,  and  clumping  boots, 
often  a  size  or  two  larger 
than  the  little  feet  within, 
contrasted  rather  pathetically 
with  the  attempts  at  finery — a 
lace  collar,  a  ribbon,  or  a  neck- 
lace—  with  which  the  hard- 
worked  mothers  had  tried  to 
smarten  their  children.  Two 
of  these  small  girls  stood  gazing 
very  wistfully  at  three  daintily 
dressed  little  sisters,  whose 
nurse  was  arraying  them  in 
such  pretty  pelisses  and  trim 
boots. 

"  Fairies,  in  your  groups  ! " 
cried  the  Mistress,  and  all  the 
children  clustered  round  their 
different  "  captains."  Theirs 
was  an  important  part,  for 
they  would  have  to  execute 
the  necessarily  restricted  move- 
ments learnt  in  this  room  on  a 
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far  larger  scale  over  the  whole 
wide  area  of  the  Pageant 
Ground,  and  one  mistake  might 
throw  the  whole  dance  into 
confusion.  For  purposes  of 
organisation  they  were  formed 
into  groups  of  ten  and  fifteen, 
under  a  leader,  and  each  group 
was  known  by  a  distinguishing 
number. 

"  Fairies,  to  your  banks,"  was 
the  next  command,  and  the 
children  formed  in  long  lines, 
and  frisked  along  with  waving 
arms  and  heads  that  turned 
like  flowers  in  the  wind.  At 
least,  they  should  have  done 
so,  but  the  Mistress  was  not 
satisfied.  "Fairies,  you  are 
too  stiff;  hold  your  arms  out, 


not  up  in  the  air. — Throw  your- 
selves about  more — that's  better, 
— and  go  lightly — you  know 
you  are  not  really  dancing  on 
a  wooden  floor!  You  are 
floating  along  in  the  air,  just 
over  beautiful  green  grass." 

Imagination  thus  stimulated, 
the  fairies  tried  again,  the  big 
patched  boots  and  flapping 
shoes  did  their  best  to  mas- 
querade as  fairy  sandals,  and 
the  "  banks "  wound  up  and 
down  and  in  and  out  in  a 
wonderful  ordered  confusion, 
till  the  cry  of  "  Fairies,  away  !  " 
dispersed  them,  fluttering  and 
laughing,  to  resolve  themselves 
once  more  into  their  primary 
groups. 


PROPEETY    HOUSE. 


"Have  you  been  over  Pro- 
perty House  yet  ?  " 

This  was  a  question  which 
drew  many  visitors  to  dingy 
little  King  Street  in  May  and 
June.  The  old  warehouse,  with 
its  distinguishing  "  pageant  " 
sign,  was  transformed  into  a 
veritable  home  of  magic.  This 
wonderland  was  reached  by  a 
narrow  dusty  staircase  that 
opened  into  a  series  of  bare, 
shabby  workrooms.  The  largest 
held  glittering  store  of  finished 
articles :  first,  a  well-furnished 
armoury  of  weapons  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes ;  Roman  swords 
and  daggers,  ribbon -wreathed 
fasces  for  the  lictors,  long 
body  -  shields,  round  shining 
targets ;  bright  lances  and  em- 
blazoned shields  for  Norman 
knights,  longbows  and  cross- 
bows for  their  yeomen  followers. 


The  plain  steel  helmets  of  the 
Roundheads  lay  in  grim  con- 
trast beside  the  gaily  plumed 
headgear  of  the  Cavaliers; 
polished  corslets  were  ranged 
in  ordered  piles  on  the  dusty 
floor.  Nor  were  there  wanting 
weapons  of  spiritual  warfare : 
gilded  crosses  to  be  carried  in 
procession,  and  pastoral  staves, 
were  grouped  behind  an  ecclesi- 
astical throne,  carved  and 
bejewelled :  whilst  a  cluster 
of  censers  and  some  rosaries 
hung  from  adjacent  pegs  on 
the  wall.  There  were,  too, 
sheaves  of  reeds  and  bulrushes 
for  the  river  fairies  to  carry. 
On  a  long  trestle -table  were 
scores  of  many-coloured  Easter 
eggs,  and  a  quantity  of  small 
crosses,  to  be  distributed  in 
the  "  Crusade  "  episode ;  beside 
them,  realistic  buns,  cakes,  and 
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platters  of  fruit  were  grouped 
in  tempting  profusion.  Beyond 
this  storeroom  were  the  paint- 
ing- and  moulding  -  rooms ;  in 
the  first,  at  a  table  covered 
with  bowls  and  saucers  of 
paint,  stood  half  a  dozen  girls 
busily  silvering  helmets,  swords, 
and  portions  of  armour,  tint- 
ing coats  of  arms  in  scarlet 
and  blue,  or  painting  in  more 
sombre  shades  the  long  Roman 
shields. 

The  inner  room  had  an 
overpowering  atmosphere  of 
glue,  for  here  the  work  -  girls 
were  concocting  the  papier- 
mache  of  which  most  of  the 
articles  are  made :  soaking 
paper  in  liquid  size,  then  lin- 
ing the  moulds  with  strip  after 
strip  till  the  requisite  thick- 
ness is  attained.  A  ghostly 
array  of  unfinished  proper- 
ties stood  round,  to  dry ;  and 
casts  and  drawings  of  the 
models  lay  about,  or  were 
fastened  to  the  walls.  It  was 
strange  to  hear  those  un- 
scholastic  work  -  girls  using 
quite  glibly  the  names  of  the 
strange  things  they  produced 
— "them's  rods  for  the  lictors" 
— "big  shields  for  the  Roman 
soldiers." 

A  glance  into  the  yard  be- 
hind the  workshops  showed  us 
a  further  collection  of  interest- 
ing properties,  and  we  hastened 
downstairs  to  examine  them 
more  closely.  Posed  in  the 
centre  was  the  huge  white 
shell  of  a  Saxon  barge,  its 
upcurved  prow  terminating  in 
a  dragon's  head.  "Edgar's 
barge,  when  he's  rowed  by  the 
eight  tributary  kings,"  volun- 
teered a  workman;  "you  see, 
it'll  have  a  silent  motor  to 


work  it  in  the  middle,  and  the 
kings  will  sit  on  a  high  plat- 
form inside,  with  their  oars 
coming  through  these  holes 
—  and  Edgar,  he'll  steer." 
Against  a  farther  wall  was 
propped  a  replica,  in  wood, 
of  the  old  Chester  Cross,  to 
figure  in  several  of  the  epi- 
sodes ;  and  close  by,  awaiting 
the  coats  of  paint  which  were 
to  give  them  an  air  of  weather- 
beaten  antiquity,  stood  the 
pillory  and  the  town -stocks. 
Weird  monsters  for  the  Revels 
lay  or  stood  beneath  the  sur- 
rounding sheds ;  here  a  wicker- 
work  elephant,  there  a  drome- 
dary, already  partly  covered 
with  his  papier  -  mache  skin  ; 
a  vast  dragon  trailed  his  length 
across  another  shed,  his  head 
as  yet  suspended  above  him, 
and  alongside  was  an  enormous 
fish,  whilst  other  still  formless 
wicker  shapes  were  in  process 
of  construction.  Shrouded 
under  tarpaulin  reposed  the 
"  Chester  giants,"  their  wicker 
bodies  crowned  by  great  leer- 
ing heads  of  a  most  realistic 
ugliness.  One  rolled  protrud- 
ing goggle  -  eyes  —  another's 
tongue  lolled  out  of  an  im- 
mense mouth — the  nose  of  the 
third  was  almost  eclipsed  by  a 
hideous  wen  jutting  out  along- 
side. The  designer  of  these 
features  is  a  worthy  descendant 
of  the  mediaeval  artists  to 
whom  we  owe  the  gargoyles  of 
our  cathedrals.  The  last  shed 
sheltered  a  cavalcade  of  hobby- 
horses, still  awaiting  their 
trappings  before  they  could 
be  removed  to  Pageant  -  field, 
for  the  famous  "charge"  that 
should  conclude  the  Mid- 
summer Revels. 
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"STITCH,    STITCH,    STITCH!" 


Can  it  really  be  eight  months 
— two-thirds  of  a  year — since 
the  Pageant  sewing  -  parties 
began ! 

Through  the  dark  winter 
afternoons,  the  lengthening 
spring  days,  and  the  long 
summer  evenings,  six  days  of 
every  week  have  seen  faithful 
workers  wending  their  way  to 
Pageant  House  to  do  their 
share  in  preparing  for  Chester's 
great  Masque. 

It  was  hard  sometimes  to 
resist  the  successive  tempta- 
tions of  rinking,  "competition 
teas,"  Chester  races,  and  of 
tennis  -  parties,  but  on  the 
whole  the  seamstresses  as- 
sembled with  praiseworthy 
regularity. 

How  one  canvassed  one's 
friends  during  the  first  months  ! 
At  first  the  "parties"  were 
confined  to  the  city,  but  soon 
the  Pageant-spirit  spread  over 
the  county,  and  in  most  dis- 
tricts we  had  bands  of  willing 
helpers.  Even  the  elementary 
schools  stitehed  away  at  Roman 
tunics  of  scarlet  flannel :  "This 
is  the  funniest  shaped  petticoat 
/  ever  saw,"  remarked  one  little 
girl  as  she  struggled  with  the 
many  straps  attached  to  the 
mysterious  garment. 

Several  ladies,  unable  to  join 
parties,  volunteered  to  sew  at 
home,  and  worked  their  way 
through  a  bewildering  succes- 
sion of  unfamiliar  garments, — 
British  women's  belts,  of  light 
brown  material  to  simulate 
leather,  Saxon  veils  with  head- 
bands of  gold  or  silver  tinsel, 
coloured  hoods  peaked  and 
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scalloped  curiously,  were  but  a 
few  among  the  simpler  things 
allotted  to  "  home-workers." 

The  more  elaborate  work  was 
reserved  for  the  parties  at 
Pageant  House  itself,  and  it 
was  an  exciting  minute  when 
we  inspected  the  contents  of 
our  work-table  on  arriving  at 
every  weekly  meeting, — all  the 
work  was  ready  cut  out  and 
pinned  up,  and  our  duty  was 
to  stitch  the  whole  firmly  and 
accurately  together. 

Many  were  the  tribulations 
of  those  first  weeks !  Novices 
grappled  with  recalcitrant 
machines,  which  seemed  to  be 
possessed  by  evil  spirits,  and 
capable  of  anything  but  "  sew- 
ing a  fine  seam."  Sleeves  were 
put  in  upside  down  and  inside 
out,  hooks  and  eyes  would  not 
correspond.  "  At  any  rate,  the 
Pageant  will  have  taught  me 
to  sew,  if  it  doesn't  do  any- 
thing else,"  remarked  a  candid 
girl.  " Plan tagenet  trimmings," 
which  constantly  recurred  at 
one  period,  became  a  haunt- 
ing nightmare ;  endless  nar- 
row pieces  of  striped  cotton 
material  must  be  arranged 
in  such  a  way  as  to  form 
yards  of  a  sort  of  check 
edging  for  tunics  and  gowns; 
the  scraps  were  of  unequal 
lengths  and  widths,  and  had 
to  be  patiently  pieced  together 
till  they  could  be  neatly  and 
evenly  Joined.  Sometimes,  an 
even  worse  task,  we  were  set 
to  unpick  the  incorrect  work 
of  some  other  party !  These 
trimmings,  and  the  stiff 
buckram  ruffs  which  we  pleated 
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for  the  Stewart  episode,  were 
the  only  really  unpopular  work 
that  fell  to  our  share,  though 
the  monotony  of  endless  hooks 
and  eyes  and  "  warriors'  belts  " 
sometimes  elicited  a  few  mur- 
murs of  protest.  Otherwise, 
the  charm  of  the  unexpected 
carried  us  over  dull  epochs 
of  stuff  garments  for  rus- 
tics, black  habits  for  nuns, 
archers'  jerkins,  and  herds- 
men's cloaks,  interspersed  with 
brilliant  intervals  of  fairies' 
"  flower "  dresses,  rainbow- 
hued,  jewelled  cloaks,  knights' 
surcoats  bright  with  silver, 
blue,  and  gold,  and  once 
the  costume  of  a  principal — 
Agrioola's  tunic  in  white,  blue, 
and  orange — was  entrusted  to 
us  for  the  finishing  touches. 
It  was  interesting,  later  on, 
to  recognise  in  their  entirety 
costumes  of  which  we  had  only 
made  part,  quite  ignorant  of 
the  scheme  of  the  completed 
garment.  Once  or  twice  a 
gorgeous  dummy,  in  full  dress, 
was  placed  on  the  central  land- 
ing to  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  attracting  volunteers  and 
encouraging  workers. 

Other  parties  made  head- 
dresses in  great  variety,  and 
one  was  employed  in  construct- 
ing the  jewels  and  ornaments 
required  for  costumes  and 
decorations.  The  needlewomen 
were  a  little  inclined  to  envy 


the  jewellers  at  first,  until  they 
heard  the  report  of  their  first 
party.  "Well,  was  it  very 
exciting  ?  "  "  No ;  we  made 
things  like  tartlets,  out  of 
string  and  cardboard,"  was  the 
disillusioned  reply.  It  is  only 
fair  to  add  that  later  on  the 
jewellers  were  advanced  to  the 
more  congenial  task  of  gilding 
the  "  tartlets "  and  adorning 
them  with  precious  stones 
of  coloured  glass;  and  the 
result  was  quite  barbarically 
splendid ! 

Tea  was  always  provided, 
and  made  a  welcome  break  in 
the  work  on  cold  winter  or  hot 
summer  afternoons,  whilst  the 
conveners  made  it  a  point  of 
honour  to  supplement  the 
"  commons "  of  bread  and 
butter  with  a  weekly  variety 
in  cakes. 

Not  the  least  pleasant  results 
of  these  reunions  was  the  spirit 
of  camaraderie  that  they  en- 
gendered; shyness  and  con- 
straint wore  away,  "  bowing 
acquaintances  "  hobnobbed  like 
old  friends  over  an  "  unem- 
ployable" Singer;  all  became 
helpful,  interested,  neighbourly, 
and  nearly  all  were  regretful 
when  the  strenuous  require- 
ments of  "  Dress  Rehearsals  " 
put  an  end  to  the  cheerful 
gatherings  which  had  for  so 
long  enlivened  the  deserted 
rooms  of  Pageant  House. 


FINE   FEATHERS. 


"Episode  No. — ,  Novice  (or  So  ran  the  legend  on  the 
Norman,  or  Warrior). — Please  post-cards  which  admitted  ex- 
call  on  Thursday  at  3  P.M.  to  pectant  groups  of  men,  women, 
choose  your  costume.  Bring  and  children, — potential  monks, 
this  card  with  you."  nuns,  fairies,  ancient  Britons, 
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&0. — to    the    Pageant    House  Now  for  the  head-dress — where 
Committee  Boom,  transformed  are  those  wimples,  Miss  Brown  ? 
since  the  latter  half   of  June  All   given   out?     Run   to   the 
into    a    ready-made    clothing  workroom,   please,   for    more." 
depot.     A  bored  but  stalwart  Down    comes    the    messenger 
attendant    guarded    the    door,  with  a  handful  of  strips  and 
letting  in  five  or  six  at  a  time  squares    of    white    calico,    to 
of  the  patiently  waiting  crowd,  which    are    added    a    heap   of 
Our  turn  at  last :  "  Novice  ?  small    white    woollen    veils — 
Pass  in,  please.     Don't  let  in  "You  put  them  on  like  this." 
more    than    five,"    warns    the  The   Costume   Mistress    deftly 
harassed  ofncial  who  sits  just  pins  a  strip  round  her  head,  a 
inside      the      door,      counting  square  under  her  chin,  drapes 
change,    writing    receipts,    re-  the  veil  over  both,  and  smiles 
cording  names,  with  unremit-  silently    at    the    victim,    who 
ting  diligence.  inwardly   vows :   "  I   shall   see 
One    half    of    the    room    is  if  I  can't   show  a  little  more 
fenced   off  by  a  low   counter,  hair !  "     "  Next,  please  !  " 
and  behind  this  are  the  Cos-  "Next"  are  ten  little  girls 
tume    Mistress    and    two     of  from    a   Council   School,   very 
her  assistants ;    gowns,  tunics,  rosy  and  excited,  as  they  give 
nuns'     habits,     chorus     robes,  in   their  names.     "And  what 
hang    in    apparent    confusion  are    you  ?  "      "  Norman    chil- 
from  three  or  four  long  clothes-  dren,"  cry  the  shrill  voices  in 
racks.     The  counter  is  spread  unison.     The  attendant  brings 
with    belts    and   pockets,    gay  a  pile  of  gay  dresses,  which  are 
caps  of  scarlet,  blue,  and  yellow,  allotted  to  the  delighted  appli- 
gold  banded,  or   jewelled  and  cants  in  the  same  haphazard 
with  pendent  veils ;  on  a  side-  fashion  ;    some    pairs    of    the 
table   lies   a   mass   of  "chain-  unsubstantial  white  shoes   are 
armour."     The   corner   of   the  distributed  in  accordance  with 
room  is   given  over  to  shoes:  the     apparent     sizes     of     the 
stacks  of  brown   felt  slippers,  wearers'    small    feet,   and   the 
white     linen     bathing     shoes,  party   file   out,  hugging   their 
Eoman    buskins,    sandals,    in  treasures.       "  There     are     six 
bewildering  variety.  boys  waiting  outside  from  the 
Not   much   time   is   allowed  Grammar  School — they've  been 
for    display,    though    the    dis-  there    half    an   hour,"   reports 
pensers     are     courteous     and  Cerberus.       "  Send     them     in 
patient.      "  Novice  ?      Oh,   yes  then  " — and  in  tumble  a  group 
— bring  some  gowns,  please —  of  very   shy  boys,  aged  vari- 
let    me    see,    you're    medium  ously  from  eight   to   thirteen, 
height."     Two  or  three  white  Having  declared  themselves  to 
robes    are    cursorily   measured  be    "tenants'    children  —  Nor- 
against  the  candidate :  "  This'll  man,"  they  are   first  supplied 
do  "     (they      are      made      in  with  sandals,  mere  soles  with 
three    sizes)  — "  if    it    is    too  strings      attached,      and      in- 
long   you    can    turn   it    up; —  structed   how  to   fasten   them 
white    boots    or    shoes,   please,  on.      The    smallest    boy,   with 
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very  round  eyes,  anxiously 
inquires  whether  he  may  wear 
socks  with  them.  "No,  no 
socks  or  stockings,"  is  the 
grim  reply.  When  the  tunics 
appear,  the  boys  try  hard  to 
look  stolid,  but  grins  of  satis- 
faction cannot  be  cheeked  as 
they  find  themselves  the  pos- 
sessors of  sleeveless  garments 
of  blue,  red,  and  green,  with 
stencilled  designs  in  contrast- 
ing colours  on  neckband  and 
hem.  "Your  heads  will  be 
bare,  and  you  must  roll  your 
knickers  over  your  knees,"  are 
the  final  instructions,  and  the 
boys  depart,  slapping  one  an- 
other so  vigorously  with  the 
sandals  that  one  doubts  whether 
the  first  dress  rehearsal  will 
find  them  still  intact. 

Now  enters  a  party  of 
women  and  girls  —  "  tenants' 
wives  and  daughters,"  and 
their  investiture  is  a  longer 
proceeding.  A  dark  girl 
pleads  to  be  allowed  a  yellow 
veil,  in  place  of  the  blue  one 
handed  to  her.  Then  follows 
a  lesson  in  adjusting  the  veil, 
with  one  end  coquettishly 
flung  over  the  shoulder.  A 
"  tenant's  wife,"  tall  and  hard- 
featured,  becomes  young  and 
comely  again  for  a  minute,  as 
she  pictures  herself  in  a  rose- 
coloured  kirtle  with  hanging 
sleeves  and  decorated  borders, 
her  scanty  locks  hidden  in  the 
long  "  plait  -  cases  "  of  white 
and  gold,  which  are  to  droop 


over  her  shoulders  from  be- 
neath a  graceful  head-dress. 
And  for  the  girls  in  their 
threadbare  froeks  and  faded 
hats,  what  a  delight  to  handle 
the  soft  dresses,  with  their 
bright,  fresh  colours  and  quaint 
styles,  which  are  to  transform 
them  for  a  little  while  into 
beings  of  romance  and  fairy- 
land, far  removed  from  the 
shabby,  hardworking  selves 
with  which  alone  they  have 
been  familiar  hitherto. 

But  sentiment  has  no  time 
to  linger,  as  the  Costume  Mis- 
tress briskly  despatches  one 
group  after  another.  "Prin- 
cipals" are  interviewed  up- 
stairs, as  we  learn  when  a 
glittering  brass  helmet  with 
scarlet  plume  is  thrust  in  at 
the  door,  and  a  breathless 
voice  inquires :  "Is  this  for 
you,  ma'am  ?  "  "  For  Agricola, 
in  the  Costumier's  room, 
please,"  directs  the  Costume 
Mistress,  who  deals  only  with 
"  crowds  "  to  -  day.  "  Four 
o'clock,"  she  adds,  with  a  sigh 
of  relief :  "  when  does- our  next 
crowd  arrive?"  Consulting  a 
time-table  by  the  door :  "  Not 
till  six — well,  Miss  Brown,  I 
think  the  rush  is  over  for  the 
present ;  you  can  call  me  again 
if  anything  unexpected  turns 
up."  And  she  flits  away  to 
the  hive  upstairs,  to  visit  some 
other  of  her  numerous  depart- 
ments, until  the  next  summons 
recalls  her  below. 


FIELD  DAYS. 


The  long-expected  rehearsals  means  of  which  each  several 
had  begun  at  last !  The  care-  Episode  became  a  self-govern- 
fully  planned  organisation,  by  ing  body  with  its  own  head, 
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deputy -head,  and  leaders  of 
groups,  was  in  full  working 
order,  and  recruits  were  coming 
in  from  all  quarters. 

Friends  meeting  in  the 
streets  no  longer  asked,  "How 
are  you  ? "  but,  "  What  are 
you  ?  " 

Shop  -  assistants,  chatting 
during  a  lull  in  business,  set 
aside  the  discussion  of  cricket 
averages  for  the  more  burning 
topic  of  their  costume  and 
duties  as  legionaries,  archers, 
or  Ironsides.  School-children 
danced  quaint  measures  along 
the  narrow  pavements  as  they 
hurried  to  or  from  their 
schools.  The  Pageant  spirit 
was  abroad  in  earnest. 

What  unforgettable  even- 
ings were  spent  in  the  spacious 
meadow,  with  its  girdle  of 
coppice  skirting  the  taller 
forest-trees  that  denned  the 
horizon. 

Offices,  mills,  shops,  and 
schools  poured  out  their  toil- 
worn  contingents  into  the 
woodland  silence  of  the  great 
Park,  rich  with  the  mingled 
scents  of  hay  and  limes  and  of 
wild-flowers,  and  above  all  of 
masses  of  honeysuckle,  whose 
perfume,  barely  perceptible 
during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
becomes  so  insistently  sweet 
when  the  dew  is  falling. 

In  those  first  days  of  selec- 
tion and  instruction,  what 
an  unpromising  mass  of  raw 
material  it  seemed  :  shy,  awk- 
ward men,  huddling  shame- 
facedly together ;  girls,  gig- 
gling or  tongue-tied;  children, 
running,  scrambling,  wrestling, 
screaming,  doing  anything  but 
attend  to  the  business  in  hand. 
And  then,  how  interesting  to 


see  this  apparently  hopeless 
material  turned  to  account  and 
brought  into  line  by  the  skilful 
hand  of  our  Master.  Children, 
imbued  with  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility as  "group-leaders" 
amongst  their  small  com- 
panions, became  punctual  and 
important.  The  men  were 
roused  to  activity  and  self- 
assertion  on  being  told  off  as 
"  dog-boys,"  "  falconers,"  or 
"knights";  and  summoned  up 
courage  to  stroll  about  by  twos 
and  threes,  or  even  to  walk  the 
"  stage  "  alone,  instead  of  cling 
ing  together  like  a  swarm  of 
bees.  The  women  and  girls, 
more  easily  adaptive,  grouped 
themselves  into  "families,"  and 
learned  to  run  and  cheer,  to 
look  sorry,  eager,  or  amused, 
at  command. 

It  was  not  all  plain  sailing 
by  any  means.  For  instance, 
it  took  many  attempts  to  teach 
the  Roman  soldiers  and  other 
crowds  to  murmur  naturally. 
"Forty,  forty,  forty,"  was 
one  prescribed  formula,  to  be 
rapidly  muttered  by  all  till 
no  articulate  sound  was  dis- 
tinguishable. "  Not  always 
forty,"  the  Master  would 
say  patiently :  and  then  next 
time  an  isolated  voice  would 
come  in  with  a  too  distinct 
"  sixty." 

For  a  long  time  the  "crowds" 
could  not  remember  to  "  spread  " 
and  to  break  into  small  groups, 
but  would  arrange  themselves 
in  long  inartistic  lines,  or 
massed  in  one  corner  of  the 
field.  How  the  Master's  aides, 
megaphone  in  hand,  rushed 
about  exhorting,  shifting,  in- 
spiring, sometimes  reproaching 
these  unpliant  auxiliaries,  till 
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at    last    the    hard  lesson   was 
properly  learnt. 

The  trials  of  those  who  had 
speaking  parts  were  great, 
though  they  also  furnished 
much  entertainment  to  the 
spectators.  For  necessary 
criticism  was  bestowed  by  the 
Master  without  respect  of 
person :  be  the  delinquent 
master  or  schoolboy,  parson  or 
farm-labourer,  the  fault  must 
be  corrected. 

"That  won't  do  at  all," 
would  be  the  crushing  verdict ; 
"  you  mustn't  speak  from  your 
head;  you  will  never  be  heard," 
and  then  would  follow  an 
admirable  object-lesson,  which 
the  pupil,  with  ever-increasing 
nervousness,  must  imitate  over 
and  over  again  till  he  had 
caught  the  exact  intonation. 

Discipline  was  always  main- 
tained, but  praise  and  en- 
couragement were  generously 
meted  out,  lest  the  actors 
might  become  unduly  de- 
pressed. "  You  have  all  done 
very  well,"  was  much  more 
frequently  heard  than  a  scath- 
ing and  well-merited  criticism 
which  one  night  struck  dis- 
may into  all  hearts  :  "  That 
was  very  bad  ;  it  was  enough 
to  make  an  audience  weep  with 
misery  !  "  The  offenders  did 
not  say  much,  but  they  evi- 
dently thought  the  more,  and 
never  again  brought  upon  them- 
selves such  a  severe  rebuke. 

Week  followed  week,  and  fine 
weather  was  succeeded  by  a 
long  spell  of  heavy  rains,  but 
still  the  rehearsals  went  steadi- 
ly on.  The  field  became  fam- 
iliar, its  trees  and  approaches 
even  acquired  names,  and  the 
performers  met  or  emerged 


with  the  ease  of  long  usage  from 
the  "Grove,"  the  "Spinney," 
the  "Firs,"  or  the  "Passage." 
Meanwhile  piles  of  timber  gave 
place  to  a  forest  of  upright 
posts,  and  by  degrees  the  fabric 
of  the  Grand  Stand  arose — 
would  it  had  been  silently ! 
the  grassy  "  stage  "  was  inter- 
sected with  white  lines,  dots, 
and  mystic  numbers,  between 
which  the  performers  practised 
various  systems  of  marching 
and  wheeling,  for  the  Grand 
Finale  ;  and  suddenly — almost 
before  they  realised  the  fact 
— the  Dress  Rehearsals  were 
upon  them,  and  the  very  eve 
of  the  Pageant  itself  was  at 
hand. 

Amongst  the  vast  audiences 
who  admired  the  punctual  and 
well-planned  entrances  of  the 
different  groups  of  performers, 
few  could  have  guessed  the 
excursions  and  alarums  which 
preceded  those  entrances,  in 
the  jealously  guarded  precincts 
of  the  adjoining  Performers' 
Field.  The  companies  of  fairies, 
gathered  in  their  several  hiding- 
places  until  the  telephone  should 
summon  them  to  appear,  had  to 
be  collected  from  every  quarter 
by  the  warning  voice  of  the 
stage-manager's  megaphone,  as 
well  as  by  the  personal  exer- 
tions of  his  subordinates.  As 
one  episode  drew  up  at  its 
entrance,  the  succeeding  one 
had  to  be  summoned  to  its 
"  assembly-pole,"  and  the  next 
in  order  reminded  that  its 
members  must  not  linger  too 
long  in  the  tea-tent,  or  gazing 
through  the  peep-holes  in  the 
boundary  hedge. 

It  was  no  easy  task  to  dis- 
entangle   a    complete    episode 
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from  amongst  the  laughing, 
bustling  crowd  of  more  than 
two  thousand  performers,  that 
shifted  up  and  down  the  field, 
a  wonderful  living  kaleidoscope. 
Black  nuns  and  white  novices 
chattered,  unreproved,  with 
cavaliers  and  jesters ;  a  perfect 
garden  of  flower-fairies  skipped 
and  swung  by  the  tents,  or 
tumbled,  shouting,  on  the  grass; 
small  ancient  Britons,  reverting 
to  primitive  savagery,  threat- 
ened one  another  with  hatchet 
and  hunting-knife,  or  tore  off 
their  shaggy  wigs  to  utilise 
them  as  weapons  of  attack ; 
whilst  demure  brown  elves, 
Elizabethan  boys,  and  surpliced 
acolytes  played  leap-frog  and 
ran  races  with  irrepressible 
energy. 

The  imposing  array  of  "  wild 
men,  antics,  and  beasts," — the 
fire  -  breathing  dragon,  the 
dromedary,  the  elephant,  and 
the  giants,  brave  in  crowns 
and  royal  robes,  towered 
weirdly  impassive  above  the 
gay  throngs  which  surged 
around  them  in  a  riot  of  colour 
which,  confused  and  unstudied 
though  it  was,  had  yet  a  beauty 
and  fascination  all  its  own. 
True,  the  materials  were  cheap 
and  flimsy,  the  finery  tawdry, 
the  jewels  mere  glass  and 
pinchbeck,  but  these  facts  were 
discounted  in  the  quaint  or 
graceful  forms  of  the  dresses, 
and  the  skilful  blending  of 
brilliant  and  sombre  hues, 
seen  through  the  transforming 
medium  of  summer  sunshine. 
Or,  if  some  critical  eyes,  im- 
pervious to  the  glamour,  saw 
only  "leather  and  prunella," 
and  deplored  the  absence  of 
genuine  velvet  and  satin,  the 


costume  designers  still  held 
with  Bacon  that  in  a  masque 
or  triumph  it  is  better  to  be 
graced  with  elegancy  than 
daubed  with  cost. 

Not  by  the  sunshine  of  nature 
alone  was  the  Performers'  Field 
illuminated  during  that  last 
hurrying  fortnight ;  a  magic 
radiance,  "  turning  all  to  gold," 
permeated  the  whole  social 
atmosphere  with  a  mellowing, 
vivifying  influence,  to  which 
all  classes  and  dispositions 
responded.  There  were  the 
patience  and  courtesy,  the 
unwearying  and  sometimes  un- 
recognised consideration  dis- 
played by  all  those  whose  duty 
it  was  to  direct  the  performances 
or  distribute  and  adjust  the 
costumes  of  the  performers ; 
the  cheery  unselfishness  of 
many  who  came  from  a  long 
day's  work,  and  could  claim 
no  exemption  from  the  next 
day's  duties,  however  weary 
they  might  be;  the  pluck  of 
the  children  who  faced  rain 
and  unavoidable  fatigue  with 
perseverance  and  good-humour ; 
the  punctual  attendance  of  some 
whose  homes  lay  several  miles 
out  in  the  country,  and  who 
must  needs  return  on  foot  at 
the  close  of  the  evening.  And 
many  other  tokens  of  good- 
fellowship  and  helpfulness,  of 
loyalty  and  kindliness,  un- 
noticed except  by  those  who 
had  the  eyes  to  see,  contrib- 
uted to  the  healthful  spirit 
which  sustained  and  exhilar- 
ated those  who  took  part  in 
the  work. 

Throughout  the  British  Isles, 
and  beyond,  the  Chester  Pag- 
eant has  been  unanimously  pro- 
claimed a  spectacular  triumph ; 
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financially,  its  success  is  as- 
sured; but  it  is  impossible  to 
gauge  to  its  full  extent  the  edu- 
cational value  of  such  an  under- 
taking, or  to  trace  the  course 
of  the  far-reaching  influences 
which  have  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  all  concerned,  old 
as  well  as  young. 

Some  of  the  lessons  of  the 
Pageant  are,  of  course,  obvious 
to  the  most  casual  spectator, 
who  recognises  the  power  of 
organisation,  the  vividness  with 
which  past  history  is  brought 
before  the  eye,  the  charm  of 
good  elocution,  and  the  benefits 
of  disciplined  co-operation ;  but 
others,  of  deeper  significance, 
lie  hidden,  perhaps  unsuspected, 
beneath  the  surface  of  things, 


and  it  may  be  years  before 
their  silent  working  manifests 
itself  in  a  higher  ideal  of  citizen- 
ship, a  broader  sense  of  the 
responsibilities  and  opportuni- 
ties of  common  intercourse,  in 
habits  of  unselfishness  and  re- 
sourcefulness, and  in  a  sounder 
appreciation  of  the  better  and 
more  wholesome  aspects  of  re- 
creation. 

"Look  not  on  pleasures  as 
they  come  but  go,"  is  George 
Herbert's  maxim.  It  may  be 
safely  said  that,  whereas  the 
coming  of  the  Pageant  seemed 
to  many  a  doubtful  pleasure, 
its  going  left  us  convinced  that 
lasting  profit,  as  well  as  whole- 
some enjoyment,  had  followed 
in  its  train. 
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SPOILING    THE    EGYPTIANS. 


,  I  believe  you've 
been  looting ! " 

The  individual  thus  ad- 
dressed was  a  short,  square-set 
man,  clothed  in  patched  cord 
breeches,  putties,  and  a  serge 
khaki  coat,  of  the  variety  de- 
scribed in  the  Indian  Ordnance 
lists  as  "Coat,  Warm  British." 
On  his  head  was  a  round  fur 
cap.  He  was  mounted  on  a 
white,  rough -coated  Manchu- 
rian  pony,  whose  large  un- 
gainly head  was  balanced  by 
a  strange  heavy  door-mat  of  a 
tail. 

Behind  him,  on  a  similar 
steed,  rode  a  Chinese  mafu,  or 
groom,  who  also  discharged 
the  duties  of  valet.  The  mafu 
wore  the  Chinese  peasant's 
blue  cotton  quilted  clothes. 
On  his  chest  was  sewn  a  crude 
representation  of  a  union- jack, 
to  indicate  that  he  was  in  Brit- 
ish employment.  Both  master 
and  groom  were  covered  so 
thickly  with  grey  dust  that 
they  looked  as  if  they  had  been 
rolled  in  dry  Portland  cement. 

"What  is  your  particular 
fancy,  Padre?  Furs,  silks, 
porcelain,  or  lacquer?" 

The  missionary's  tormentor 
was  a  Captain  of  Indian  Cav- 
alry, who  was  leaning  against 
the  doorpost  of  a  Chinese  mud 
hut.  His  clothes  were  an  ex- 
act replica  of  those  worn  by 
the  missionary, — in  fact,  the 
latter's  garments  were  bor- 
rowed from  his  wardrobe.  He 
was  commandant  of  Ma-cha-su, 
a  small  fortified  post  on  the 
road  to  Peking.  The  mud  hut 


was  the  commandant's  official 
residence,  and  was  marked  out 
as  such  by  a  weather- bleached 
union -jack  on  a  very  inade- 
quate pole.  For  the  better 
information  of  wayfarers  the 
Commandant  had  chalked  on 
the  door  "Government  House." 

Farther  down  the  village 
street  a  tricolour  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  French  quar- 
ter. Beside  the  French  flag- 
staff stood  a  notice-board,  on 
which  was  posted  up  a  short 
list  of  crimes  committed  by 
members  of  the  French  gar- 
rison and  the  punishments 
awarded.  A  little  beyond  the 
flagstaff  was  an  open  space,  in 
which  a  private  of  the  Corps 
Disciplinaire  was  shuffling 
round  at  a  jog-trot,  under  a 
heavy  pack.  A  French  sergeant 
sat  in  a  chair  close  by,  to  see 
that  the  punishment  as  de- 
tailed on  the  notice-board  was 
duly  completed. 

A  white  flag  bearing  a  red 
disc  flew  over  the  largest  build- 
ing in  the  village.  In  quieter 
times  it  had  been  a  pawn-shop. 
It  was  now  the  Japanese  head- 
quarters. 

"  I'll  give  you  an  account  of 
my  doings  at  dinner,"  replied 
the  missionary.  "In  the  mean- 
time I  must  tidy  myself  up. 
So  much  dust  has  blown  into 
my  clothes  that  they  feel  like 
sand-paper."  As  he  spoke  he 
moved  off  down  the  narrow 
street,  turned  a  corner,  and 
disappeared. 

An  hour  later  the  post  com- 
mandant and  the  missionary 
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met  again  at  dinner.  They 
sat  side  by  side  on  the  k'ang, 
the  raised  sleeping  dais  which 
occupied  one  side  of  "Govern- 
ment House."  In  front  of 
them,  on  a  rickety  table,  were 
spread  a  few  enamelled  iron 
plates,  with  bully  beef  curry, 
rice,  biscuits,  and  a  tin  of  yel- 
low oily  butter.  A  hurricane 
lantern,  hanging  from  the  roof 
on  a  piece  of  telegraph  wire, 
gave  out  a  feeble  light  and 
a  strong  smell.  At  the  darker 
side  of  the  room  stood  an 
Indian  servant  wrapped  in  a 
poshteen. 

"  You  asked  what  I  was 
doing  to-day,"  the  missionary 
began.  "Well,  I  paid  a  visit 
to  Nan-tao." 

"  Rather  a  long  way  to  ven- 
ture without  an  escort.  Over 
thirty  miles,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that  is  about  the  dis- 
tance. I  didn't  want  an  escort, 
and  you  couldn't  have  given  me 
one  if  I  had  asked  for  it. " 

"Although  in  my  official 
capacity  I  could  not  have 
given  you  an  escort,  I  might 
have  sent  a  patrol  in  that 
direction,  just  to  see  that  the 
coast  was  clear." 

"Well,  I  am  glad  you  didn't. 
If  I  go  about  surrounded  by 
soldiers,  it  will  look  as  if  I  was 
making  converts  at  the  point  of 
the  sword.  In  the  work  that 
I  was  doing  to-day  any  show 
of  force  would  be  particularly 
unfortunate." 

"  I  believe  you  are  trying  to 
entice  the  Dowager  Empress 
back  to  Peking!"  the  com- 
mandant laughed. 

"  A  mueh  more  unpleasant 
job.  Ever  since  the  European 
troops  drove  off  the  Boxers, 


I  have  been  beseeched  by  some 
of  my  converts  to  punish  their 
pagan  neighbours.  Wherever 
I  go  I  hear  the  same  cry, 
1  Come,  let  us  spoil  the  Egyp- 
tians.' A  few  of  them  have 
openly  threatened  that  if  I  will 
not  compensate  them  for  their 
losses,  and  get  them  some- 
thing over,  they  will  desert  me 
in  favour  of  some  more  profit- 
able mission.  Only  to-day  one 
of  them  said  to  me,  '  It  is 
very  hard  to  be  your  sort  of 
Christian.'" 

"In  fact,  they  want  to  turn 
you  into  an  insurance  agency." 

"Precisely.  I  must  not  only 
care  for  their  souls,  but  also 
for  their  bodies  and  their  goods. 
Up  till  now  I  have  refused 
their  demands,  but  last  week  I 
got  this  letter."  The  mission- 
ary pulled  it  out  of  his  pocket. 

"  Is  it  from  your  chief  ?  " 

"  Yes.  He  congratulates  me 
on  having  survived  the  Boxer 
rising,  and  a  good  deal  more  to 
the  same  effect.  But  the  busi- 
ness end  of  the  letter  is  the 
tail,  and  it  carries  a  sting. 
Listen.  'I  hear  that  the 
country  is  rapidly  quieting 
down,  and  I  am  sure  that  be- 
fore long  the  missionaries  will 
be  able  to  go  abroad  in  safety. 
Of  course  you  will  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  visiting 
your  mission.  I  fear  you  will 
find  the  number  of  your  con- 
verts sadly  diminished,  but  I 
rely  upon  you  to  do  all  that  is 
possible  to  alleviate  the  distress 
of  those  who  are  left,  and  to 
procure  for  them  the  restor- 
ation of  their  property,  or  full 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  it. 
You  may  also  be  able  to  obtain 
a  site  for  a  new  chapel,  and 
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perhaps  a  contribution  from 
the  Chinese  local  authorities 
towards  the  building  of  the 
same.  I  hear  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  some  other  mis- 
sions are  already  in  the  field, 
and  I  trust  that  you  will  not 
be  behindhand  in  restoring 
your  little  community  to  its 
original  state  of  wellbeing.": 

The  missionary  folded  up  the 
letter  and  put  it  back  in  the 
envelope. 

"  Do  you  appreciate  my  diffi- 
culty?" he  continued  after  a 
pause. 

"Of  course  I  do.  You  can 
only  compensate  your  people 
out  of  the  property  of  their 
neighbours.  You  must  rob 
Peter  to  pay  Paul." 

"And  in  this  case  Peter  is 
in  no  fit  state  to  be  robbed. 
As  you  know,  the  Boxers  made 
a  clean  sweep  of  Nan-tao. 
Christians  and  Pagans  suffered 
equally.  Both  deserve  equal 
consideration.  How  can  I  in 
justice  demand  that  one  creed 
shall  compensate  the  other?" 

"  I  should  drop  this  compen- 
sation business  altogether." 

"If  I  do  that,  a  number  of 
my  converts  may  drift  away  to 
other  missions.  Some  may 
even  revert  to  Paganism." 

"  You  will  only  lose  the  un- 
desirables." 

"That  is  true  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  in  the  eyes  of  our 
supporters  at  home  the  result 
would  be  disastrous.  To  them 
one  convert  is  as  good  as  an- 
other. Then  we  have  got  a 
new  secretary,  who  takes  a 
pride  in  organising  the  mis- 
sion on  business  principles.  He 
works  for  results.  He  de- 
mands favourable  statistics. 


He  reduces  everything  to  fig- 
ures, and  compares  one  year 
with  another." 

"I  suppose  he  divides  the 
subscriptions  by  the  number  of 
baptisms,  and  so  works  out  the 
cost  per  convert.  Then  in  his 
annual  report  he  congratulates 
the  shareholders — I  mean  sub- 
scribers —  on  'a  greatly  in- 
creased output,  accompanied 
by  a  marked  diminution  in 
working  costs.' " 

"It  is  almost  as  bad  as 
that," 

"  Well,  if  you  don't  like  the 
job,  Padre,  why  don't  you 
chuck  it?" 

"I  couldn't  in  any  case  leave 
my  post  until  my  successor  had 
arrived.  Besides,  there  is  much 
other  work  for  me  here — work 
that  I  can  do  with  a  whole 
heart  and  a  clear  conscience.  I 
could  never  forgive  myself  if  I 
deserted  my  people  just  when 
they  need  me  most." 

"  You  might  send  in  your 
papers,  and  then  sit  tight,  and 
so  leave  this  compensation 
business  to  your  successor." 

"  If  you  were  given  an  order 
that  you  considered  should  not 
be  carried  out,  would  you  sit 
tight  and  do  nothing  ?  " 

"  I  should  carry  it  out,  if  I 
thought  that  the  chap  who  gave 
the  order  was  fully  aware  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  case." 

"  And  I  must  do  the  same. 
I  went  to  Nan-tao  to-day,  and 
made  a  rough  estimate  of  the 
losses  sustained  by  my  con- 
verts. Then  I  handed  my  bill 
to  the  headman  of  the  town, 
and  asked  him  to  do  what  he 
could  to  settle  it." 

"  What  did  he  say  ?  " 

"  He  told  me  that  his  towns- 
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people  were  very  poor,  and  that 
he  already  had  to  support 
many  destitute  and  starving 
persons.  However,  he  ended 
by  promising  me  the  money 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
When  you  asked  me  this  even- 
ing if  I  had  been  looting,  I 
oould  not  honestly  say  'No.' 
How  I  hate  this  business." 

"  If  you  go  out  to  Nan-tao 
again,  give  me  warning,  so 
that  I  may  show  a  few  troops 
in  that  direction.  Ifc  really 
isn't  safe  to  go  so  far  alone." 

"  No.  There  must  be  no 
troops.  The  only  salve  that  I 
have  for  my  conscience  is  that 
this  money  will  not  be  col- 
lected by  force.  The  presence 
of  troops  would  deprive  me  of 
even  that  small  consolation. 
Besides,  I  am  sure  that  an 
escort  is  quite  unnecessary." 

"  You  never  can  tell.  There 
is  a  large  zone  of  country  on 


each  side  of  us  where  no  law 
runs.  We  have  frightened 
away  the  Chinese  soldiers  and 
police,  and  have  provided  no- 
thing in  their  stead.  The 
country  is  swarming  with  ex- 
soldiers,  ex-Boxers,  ex-culti- 
vators, and  broken  men  of 
every  description.  Many  of 
them  are  armed — all  of  them 
are  desperate.  Whenever  I  go 
out  with  a  patrol  I  feel  that 
we  are  being  watched  by  many 
pairs  of  hostile  eyes  from  each 
desolate  village." 

"  I  am  accustomed  to  travel 
about  the  country  unarmed," 
answered  the  missionary.  "  I 
have  no  fear  for  my  own  safety. 
Even  if  I  had,  I  could  not  al- 
low it  to  influence  me.  Any 
sign  of  cowardice  on  my  part 
would  destroy  my  hold  over 
my  people." 

"Very  well,  then,  Padre, 
have  it  your  own  way." 


II. 


A  week  later  the  rising  sun 
found  the  missionary  and  his 
servant  well  on  the  road  to 
Nan-tao.  They  had  started 
from  Ma-cha-su  in  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning,  so  as  to 
avoid  any  escort  that  the  post 
commandant  might  think  fit 
to  impose  upon  them.  Where 
possible,  they  moved  along  at 
an  easy  canter,  but  in  many 
places  the  roughness  of  the 
track,  or  the  depth  of  the  dust, 
reduced  their  pace  to  a  walk. 

Their  road  lay  over  a  flat 
plain,  on  which  crops  of 
millet  had  grown,  ripened,  and 
withered  unreaped.  Small  vil- 
lages of  mud-huts  were  dotted 


at  regular  intervals  over  the 
plain.  Some  of  these  villages 
had  been  burnt  by  the  Boxers, 
and  only  the  blackened  walls  of 
the  houses  were  still  standing  ; 
others  were  intact,  but  seemed 
for  the  most  part  deserted. 

With  the  sun  rose  the  wind. 
At  first  it  only  rustled  the 
withered  cornstalks,  but  soon 
it  raised  the  grey  dust,  and 
lifted  it  higher  and  higher, 
until  at  last  even  the  sun  was 
blotted  out  in  a  drab  haze.  By 
ten  o'clock  a  steady  gale  was 
blowing  from  the  north-west, 
and  the  icy,  dusty  wind  cut 
like  a  sand-blast. 

Through    this    dust-blizzard 
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the  missionary  and  his  servant 
rode  with  bowed  heads.  As 
they  approached  Nan-tao  the 
mafu  became  manifestly  un- 
easy. At  last  he  broke  the 
long  silence.  The  day  was  un- 
lucky, he  said.  It  was  no  use 
going  on  to  Nan-tao.  They 
would  be  well  advised  to  re- 
turn at  once  to  Ma-cha-su,  and 
wait  for  a  more  auspicious 
occasion. 

The  missionary  thought  that 
the  man  had  seen  some  evil 
portent,  in  which  he  was 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  his 
belief.  But  the  mafu  resented 
this  suggestion,  and  reiter- 
ated his  forebodings  in  pidgin 
English,  as  being  more  con- 
vincing. 

"  This  day  velly  bad.  This 
all  fool  pidgin.  Bring  no 
soldiers,  then  catch  no  dollars. 
Bring  plenty  soldiers,  then 
catch  plenty  dollars." 

His  master  tried  to  extort 
some  explanation  of  his  fears, 
but  the  mafu  found  it  very 
hard  to  give  any.  The  im- 
pression of  danger  was  so  vivid 
in  his  mind  that  it  had  already 
blurred  the  incidents  that  gave 
rise  to  it.  Besides,  he  was  not 
in  the  habit  of  analysing  his 
impressions.  The  facts  seemed 
insignificant  enough.  He  had 
noticed  that  as  they  approached 
Nan-tao  the  fields  and  villages 
were  utterly  deserted.  Not  a 
sign  of  life  was  to  be  seen ;  the 
village  streets  were  empty,  and 
the  doors  barred.  Also  he 
thought  he  had  seen  through 
the  dust  haze  a  horseman,  who 
had  turned  and  galloped  off  at 
their  approach. 

He  spoke  to  his  master  of  the 
deserted  fields  and  streets,  but 


he  kept  silent  about  the 
mounted  figure.  He  knew 
it  was  no  use  trying  to 
frighten  the  missionary  with 
the  apparition  of  one  mounted 
Chinaman. 

"Of  course  the  fields  and 
village  streets  are  deserted," 
answered  the  missionary. 
"The  people  always  run  into 
their  houses  when  they  see  a 
European." 

"They  run  into  their  houses 
after  they  have  seen  you,  not 
before,"  answered  the  mafu. 

His  master  could  not  help 
admitting  to  himself  the  force 
of  this  argument.  For  the  last 
mile  or  two  he  certainly  had 
not  seen  the  fleeting  figures  or 
heard  the  slamming  doors  that 
usually  heralded  his  progress 
through  a  village.  The  in- 
habitants had  evidently  barred 
their  doors  before  he  came  in 
sight.  He  sought  for  some 
other  explanation  that  might 
satisfy  his  servant. 

"  Perhaps  there  are  German 
troops  in  the  neighbourhood," 
he  said. 

"  If  the  Germans  were  about 
we  should  hear  shots  fired 
and  see  the  smoke  of  burning 
villages." 

The  missionary  was  not  dis- 
posed to  defend  the  conduct  of 
the  German  troops  or  to  admit 
the  truth  of  his  servant's  state- 
ment, and  the  mafu,  recognis- 
ing that  further  argument  was 
useless,  relapsed  into  silence. 

Another  half  mile  brought 
them  to  a  small,  smooth-flow- 
ing river,  on  the  farther  bank 
of  which  lay  Nan-tao,  a  large 
village  surrounded  by  a  crumb- 
ling, crenelated,  mud  wall.  As 
they  came  down  to  the  river 
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they  discovered  a  small  sampan 
moored  to  a  stake  on  the  near 
bank.  The  large  ferry-boat 
was  drawn  up  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  the  ferryman  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen,  nor  did  he 
answer  to  their  shouts.  The 
mafu  regarded  his  absence  as  a 
fresh  ill-omen,  and  commented 
on  it  with  a  grunt  and  a 
grimace. 

As  the  ferryman  was  not 
forthcoming,  the  missionary 
dismounted,  handed  his  reins 
to  the  mafu,  and  entered  the 
sampan. 

"  Let  me  go  back  and  fetch 
the  soldiers,"  implored  the 
mafu,  when  he  saw  that  his 
master  was  going  to  cross  the 
river  alone. 

"If  I  do  not  come  back 
within  an  hour  you  may  bring 
the  soldiers." 

"  Then  give  me  a  letter  that 
I  may  show  to  the  officer 
so  that  the  soldiers  shall  come 
quickly." 

The  missionary  was  impatient 
at  the  delay,  but  he  drew  a 
note -book  from  his  pocket, 
wrote  a  few  words  in  it,  tore 
out  the  leaf  and  gave  it  to 
his  servant.  Then  he  pushed 
off  from  the  shore  and  sculled 
across  the  river.  The  mafu 
watched  him  ascend  the  op- 
posite bank  and  disappear 
under  the  gate -house  that 
crowned  the  entrance  to  Nan- 
tao. 

The  missionary  made  his 
way  through  the  narrow 
streets  till  he  came  to  a  gate- 
way in  a  high  wall.  The  gate 
was  open,  and  he  passed 
through  into  a  courtyard 
surrounded  by  stables  and 
servants'  quarters.  Beyond 


this  he  came  into  another 
court,  round  which  were  built 
the  headman's  dwelling-rooms. 
As  he  crossed  the  court,  a  door 
on  the  farther  side  was  opened 
by  a  small,  middle-aged  China- 
man. 

"  The  headman  is  not  here  to 
receive  you."  As  he  spoke  he 
offered  the  missionary  some 
straw-coloured  tea  in  a  tiny 
porcelain  cup.  Then  he  took 
up  a  small  brush  of  grass  fibre, 
and  made  a  few  perfunctory 
passes,  that  distributed  the 
dust  in  the  room  without  re- 
moving it.  In  this  way  he 
complied  with  the  precepts  of 
Confucius  for  the  reception  of 
a  guest. 

The  missionary  seated  him- 
self on  the  k'ang  and  began  to 
question  the  Chinaman,  sup- 
posing that  he  was  some 
member  of  the  headman's 
family. 

"  My  name  is  too  evil-sound- 
ing for  your  ears,  and  my  pro- 
fession is  too  despicable  to  be 
mentioned  in  your  presence," 
protested  his  host  with  exag- 
gerated politeness. 

The  missionary  then  asked 
him  of  the  condition  of  the 
people  in  the  village. 

"  How  do  they  get  on  with- 
out any  magistrates  or  police 
to  keep  order  ?  " 

"  The  police  are  no  loss.  They 
are  such  extortionate  rascals 
that  the  people  are  glad  to  be 
rid  of  them." 

"  Then  who  keeps  the  robbers 
in  check?" 

"Each  village  pays  a  small 
sum  to  the  head  robber  of  the 
district.  Then  if  any  one  steals, 
the  headman  of  the  village 
tells  the  head  robber,  and  he 
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comes  with  his  men  and 
punishes  the  thief." 

The  missionary  was  anxious 
to  obtain  more  information  on 
this  subject,  but  the  Chinaman 
was  not  disposed  to  be  com- 
municative. 

"If  the  headman  will  not  come 
to  see  me  I  must  go  and  find 
him,"  remarked  the  missionary 
as  he  finished  his  tea.  He  rose 
and  opened  the  door.  His  exit 
was  barred  by  two  stalwart 
Chinamen  armed  with  rifles. 


He  turned  quickly  towards 
his  host.  "What  does  this 
mean?"  he  exclaimed.  "Who 
are  you  ?  " 

"I  am  the  head  robber  of 
this  district,"  answered  the 
Chinaman  with  a  deprecating 
smile. 

"And  what  do  you  want 
with  me  ?  "  asked  the  mission- 
ary after  a  pause. 

"There  cannot  be  two  head 
robbers  in  this  district,"  replied 
his  host. 


III. 


The  commandant  of  Ma- 
cha-su  found  the  missionary's 
body  next  day  in  a  stranded 
sampan  some  miles  below  Nan- 
tao.  The  headman  had  sent 
it  off  on  its  lonely  voyage  in 
the  hopes  of  thus  shifting 
the  blame  on  to  some  other 
village. 

The    mafu    had    arrived   at 


Ma-cha-su  at  a  late  hour  on 
the  previous  night,  having 
covered  the  last  ten  miles  on 
foot.  The  paper  he  carried 
bore  the  following  scrawl — 

"  When  you  receive  this,  you 
may  know  that  I  am  in  diffi- 
culties. If  you  arrive  too  late, 
let  no  one  be  made  to  suffer  on 
my  account." 
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THE    MAD    SYMPHONY. 


THE  evening  of  December  8, 
1813,  fell  with  sweeping  rain 
over  the  streets  of  Vienna.  Yet 
all  the  world  seemed  abroad, 
rumbling  in  carriages  with  the 
cracking  of  whips,  or  splashing 
on  foot  through  the  mud,  all 
bent  on  a  common  point — the 
grey  buildings  of  the  Univer- 
sity. It  was  an  earnest,  al- 
most a  grim  crowd  that  pushed 
through  the  open  doors :  for 
these  were  the  years  of  terror, 
when  men's  hopes  were  short- 
lived and  death  often  in  their 
homes.  Two  short  months  ago 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  faced 
them  at  Leipzig — the  "Battle 
of  the  Nations "  —  and  had 
fallen  back  still  fighting  like 
a  lion.  Day  by  day  the  wolf- 
pack  of  Bavarians  and  Aus- 
trians  had  hung  along  his 
flanks  until  they  bayed  him 
at  Hanau  with  fearful  loss. 
Day  after  day  the  Viennese 
had  watched  the  wounded  and 
the  dying  and  the  broken  dead 
trailed  through  their  streets, 
and  to-night  they  were  met,  in 
an  agony  of  compassion  and 
hate  and  fear,  at  a  grand  con- 
cert for  their  suffering  soldiers. 
All  the  greatest  musicians 
were  to  give  their  services,  all 
the  world  of  fashion  was  to  be 
there. 

Hours  before  the  time  it 
seemed  that  the  great  hall 
would  hold  no  more.  Yet  more 
came  and  still  more.  Every 
seat  was  gone,  every  gangway 
full  of  swaying  people :  they 
clung  to  pillars  and  fought  at 
the  doors.  There  were  rushes 


from  behind  like  waves,  and  on 
the  crest  of  one  the  crowd  was 
borne  right  up  to  the  foot  of 
the  platform.  As  it  retreated 
and  returned  two  figures  were 
left  for  a  moment  behind  it, 
then  pressed  backwards  against 
the  orchestra  rails.  They  were 
caught  upon  a  ledge  a  little 
above  the  rest  of  the  audience 
— two  drops  isolated  and  dis- 
tinguishable in  a  great  human 
sea.  One  was  a  boy  with  lank 
black  hair  over  his  eyes,  spec- 
tacled, and  curiously  sallow ; 
the  other,  a  tall,  gaunt  stranger, 
driven,  it  seemed,  in  every 
smallest  motion  by  some  fierce 
excitement.  He  wore  a  brown 
tailed  -  coat,  almost  in  rags, 
soaked  dark  across  the  shoul- 
ders with  rain,  faded  on  the 
breast  to  a  red  russet.  It  was 
buttoned  up  to  a  dirty  white 
stock,  which  served  to  throw 
up  his  bristly  chin  and  white 
hollow  face,  lighted  by  the 
wandering  flame  of  dark  eyes. 
Beside  the  thick -set  boy  in 
spectacles  he  seemed  of  tower- 
ing height,  type  of  some  hid- 
eously misspent  energy,  bare 
soul  of  a  man  who  has  fought 
the  losing  fight  since  the  be- 
ginning. Not  a  few  in  the 
audience  singled  out  this  odd 
pair  and  watched  them  with 
interest. 

There  was  a  sudden  cheer 
above  the  mutter  of  the  crowd. 
It  rose  and  ran  and  swelled 
until  it  seemed  that  it  would 
never  end.  Ludwig  von  Beeth- 
oven stood  at  the  conductor's 
desk  looking  over  the  ocean  of 
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faces,  his  own  ashy  grey  and 
inscrutable.  Behind  him  all 
his  orchestra  were  on  their 
feet,  an  orchestra  which  num- 
bered famous  men  in  its  ranks 
— Spohr  and  Mayseder,  Rom- 
berg  and  Schuppanzigh  and 
Dragonetti  among  the  strings, 
Meyerbeer  at  the  drums,  and 
even  old  Salieri,  Beethoven's 
own  teacher. 

As  the  master  turned  and 
bowed  gravely,  first  on  one 
side  then  towards  the  place 
where  the  isolated  pair  were 
standing,  the  ragged  stranger 
made  a  sudden,  convulsive 
movement  as  though  to  meet 
him,  his  mouth  opened  and 
some  of  those  near  thought 
they  heard  him  cry  aloud; 
then  he  shrank  back,  covering 
his  face  with  his  hands.  When 
the  music  started  he  neither 
moved  nor  seemed  to  hear.  It 
was  a  crashing  military  march 
of  Pleyel,  fit  enough  opening 
for  the  night  in  hand,  but  the 
stranger  shook  his  head  and 
never  raised  his  eyes.  "Not 
that,  not  that!"  he  muttered 
to  himself  again  and  again. 
Then  came  the  "Battle  Sym- 
phony" of  Beethoven  himself. 
The  temper  of  the  crowd 
was  tumultuously  alert ;  they 
went  back  to  the  great  day 
for  which  the  work  had  been 
written  —  "  Vittoria  !  "  they 
whispered  to  one  another  in 
the  triumph  of  the  music, 
"Vittoria  !  "  they  shouted  with 
thirsty,  eager  voices  at  the 
end-  -and  the  stranger  against 
the  orchestra  rails  above  them 
raised  his  haggard  face,  ter- 
rible with  a  new  secret  exult- 
ation, and  shouted  hoarsely 
with  them  "Vittoria!" 
VOL.  CLXXXVIII.  — NO.  MCXXXIX. 


Once  again  the  conductor's 
baton  was  raised  —  in  dead 
silence;  as  it  fell  the  clear 
opening  chord  of  the  Seventh 
Symphony  reached  its  great, 
first  audience.  In  a  moment 
the  ragged  stranger  raised  his 
eyes  and  fixed  them  on  the 
crouching  figure  of  Beethoven. 
His  face  was  strained  forward, 
his  eyes  cloudy  under  deep 
brows,  his  fingers  rhythmically 
working.  The  orchestra  was 
climbing  as  by  giant  stairs  into 
the  hurry  and  swing  of  the  first 
movement.  Beethoven  sprang 
to  his  full  height,  shaking  back 
his  tangled  hair,  tearing  his 
arms  wide  in  the  crashing  for- 
tissimo, shrinking  down  again 
into  the  hushed  flowing  of 
the  pianissimo,  swinging  from 
side  to  side  in  the  long,  in- 
exorable march  of  his  music. 
And  the  stranger  never  moved 
his  eyes  from  him ;  with  the 
changing  notes  they  changed 
and  fired  and  glowed  and 
fell. 

Now  the  violins  were  feeling 
their  way  softly  through  the 
forest  of  sound,  stealing  out  in 
clear  voices  between ;  then  their 
lovely  melody  seemed  to  hesitate 
and  fade  away  among  the  ring- 
ing brass,  until  the  stranger 
waited  breathless  and  motion- 
less. Once  more  it  started  into 
life  with  the  clarinets,  and 
swept  across  the  orchestra  like 
sunshine  over  the  yellow  fields 
of  spring.  The  stranger's 
fingers  leaped  and  slid  as  over 
invisible  strings ;  he  clung  with 
one  arm  to  the  rail  of  the 
orchestra,  and  leaning  over 
towards  the  violins  he  seemed 
to  cheer  them  on.  Slower 
and  more  softly  they  played, 
2  A 
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flickered  down,  like  a  quench- 
ing fire,  into  silence. 

The  end  was  not  yet.  With- 
out a  warning  sign  Beethoven 
sprang  out  in  the  fearful  open- 
ing burst  of  the  finale.  Furious 
as  the  stormy  sea,  maddened 
into  cruel,  tremendous  joy,  the 
last  movement  broke  on  his 
astonished  audience.  Back- 
wards and  forwards  the  wild 
music  was  flung  like  the  in- 
human sport  and  laughter  of 
giants  in  the  first  age  of  the 
world;  in  a  reckless  humour 
Beethoven  was  jesting  with 
pigmy  men.  The  stranger  be- 
side the  orchestra  seemed  at 
last  to  have  gone  mad  in- 
deed. He  swung  his  arms 
and  laughed  hoarsely,  he 
clung  heavily  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  astonished  boy  beside 
him  and  laughed  again;  the 
perspiration  streamed  from  his 
forehead  and  was  lost  among 
the  tears  of  laughter  on  his 
cheeks. 

The  passion  of  the  music 
wearied  and  began  to  fail,  then 
turned  into  a  broad,  mid-ocean 
calm.  Yet  once  more  a  voice 
of  the  old  thunder  returned 
from  the  depths,  and  with 
struggle  and  scurry  of  the 
violins  all  the  storm  was  abroad 
again — sweeping  up  to  heights 
till  then  unheard,  the  most 
tremendous  climax  of  sound  in 
all  music.  The  audience  was 
lifted  in  sheer  wonder  to  its 
feet.  Else  it  might  have 
watched  the  stranger  shake  off 
restraining  hands,  fling  up  his 
two  arms  and  shout  aloud  like 
a  man  struck  suddenly.  It 
might  have  noticed  his  head 
fallen  on  the  orchestra  rail, 
and  his  shoulders  shaken  with 


long,  tearless  sobbing.  As  it 
was,  there  were  few  who  saw 
or  cared.  In  one  mass  they 
cheered  and  cheered  again  as 
men  who  claim  fierce  joys  in  a 
fierce  time. 

Bewildered  and  hesitating, 
Beethoven  turned  and  bowed 
time  after  time.  What  could 
it  mean  to  him — this  living 
music  of  the  crowd?  For 
already  the  unspeakable 
tragedy  of  his  deafness  was 
closing  all  his  career  into  a 
dead  silence.  He  bowed  again 
and  again,  then  came  down 
from  his  desk  and  made  for 
the  platform  exit.  As  he 
passed  swiftly  and  unheeding 
across  the  front  of  the  stage 
the  stranger  clambered  up  and 
reached  a  bony  hand  to  bar 
his  way.  The  master  stopped 
abruptly,  gave  an  uncompre- 
hending look  into  the  fear- 
fully eager  face  before  him, 
wrung  the  outstretched  hand 
brusquely,  and  passed  on. 

Immediately  behind  followed 
several  of  the  players,  one  of 
whom,  catching  sight  of  a 
signal  from  the  spectacled 
boy,  came  and  leant  over  the 
orchestra  rail.  He  held  his 
violin  still  under  his  arm. 

"  Kemember  us  to  -  night, 
Franzl,"  he  said,  "  we  sup 
at  my  hotel  at  midnight ; 
we  drink  to  the  master  —  he 
is  wonderful,  wonderful  to- 
night!" 

The  ragged  stranger  thrust 
himself  forward  impetuously. 
"I  am  one  of  you,"  he  cried. 
"  I  too  have  played  for  the 
master  —  I,  Louis  Boermer  ! 
Give  me  the  violin," — and  he 
snatched  almost  savagely  at  it, 
— "  I  will  play  for  the  master 
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again.  Louis  Boermer  !  man, 
I  am  Louis  Boermer !  " 
b  £The  musician  drew  hastily 
back,  staring  more  with  per- 
plexity than  annoyance.  "Two 
years  ago,"  he  said  slowly,  "  I 
played  in  an  orchestra  beside 
Louis  Boermer.  But  he  was 
young — he  was  not  like  you." 

"Myname  is  Louis  Boermer," 
the  stranger'  cried  again  eager- 
ly, "  and  yours  is  May  seder. 
Two  years  ago  we  shared  the 
same  score.  My  God,  they 
have  all  forgotten  !  " 

The  musician  laid  his  hand 
on  the  ragged  stranger's 
shoulder.  "  Louis  Boermer," 
he  said  kindly,  "  I  cannot  tell 
what  this  means.  But  to- 
night you  are  one  of  us.  You 
will  ask  for  me  at  my  hotel; 
you  will  be  shown  to  my  room. 
After  supper  we  will  play 
again,  you  and  I,  from  the 
same  score  together.  Franz, 
till  then  I  leave  him  with 
you." 

Already  the  lights  were 
being  lowered  one  by  one 
and  the  great  hall  was  empty. 
The  strange  pair  were  alone, 
and  Franz  Schubert,  with  all 
his  dreams  before  him,  held  the 
beaten  and  daunted  Louis 
Boermer  in  his  arms. 

Supper  was  finished  and  the 
wine  nearly  cleared.  In  its 
place  stone  beer -mugs  with 
covers  gleaming  through  the 
tobacco  cloud  stood  before 
every  member  of  the  party. 
Spohr,  the  musician,  was  at 
the  head  of  the  table,  quiet, 
precise,  puffing  at  a  long  pipe, 
and  watching  his  half-dozen 
companions  dreamily.  At  the 
opposite  end  the  most  genial  of 


Viennese  painters  lolled  in  his 
chair,  his  yellow  hair  ruffled, 
his  blue  eyes  brimming  bright 
with  mirth.  All  heads  save 
one  were  turned  towards  him. 
"Go  on,  go  on!"  they  cried. 
"Well,"  he  went  on,  "the 
king  lost  his  temper  with  the 
cook  at  dinner-time  and  said, 
'  Where  the  deuce  is  the  stork's 
other  leg,  villain  ?  '  The  cook, 
all  twittering  with  fright  like 
this," — here  there  were  shouts 
of  laughter — "answered,  'An 
it  please  your  Majesty,  some 
storks  have  only  one  leg  from 
birth,  as  your  Majesty  can  see 
for  your  Majesty's  self  on 
yonder  chimney-pot  any  day.' 
And  sure  enough  there  was  a 
stork  on  one  leg  upon  the 
chimney  at  the  very  moment. 
Then  the  king  bawled  for  his 

gun " 

Louis  Boermer  raised  his 
head  from  his  arms  and  looked 
at  the  speaker.  "That's 
enough  of  your  children's 
stories,"  he  growled.  He  wore 
a  clean  stock,  but  there  were 
fresh  wine  -  stains  on  his 
borrowed  black  coat ;  his  face 
was  very  flushed,  and  his  eyes 
were  red  and  wild.  In  the 
sudden  check  of  his  com- 
panions' enjoyment  he  rose  un- 
steadily to  his  feet.  "Gentle- 
men 1 "  he  cried,  "  I  give  you 
damnation  to  the  Emperor !  " 
He  raised  his  beer-mug,  then 
dashed  it  to  the  table  with 
such  sudden  fury  that  the 
handle  was  left  in  his  hand 
among  a  crash  of  splintered 
shreds.  A  bright  spurt  of  red 
started  across  his  wrist  as  he 
collapsed  into  his  seat  and 
dropped  his  head  wearily  upon 
his  arms  again.  There  was 
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silence  in  the  room,  except 
that  Spohr  leaned  over  and 
whispered  in  Schubert's  ear. 

Before  anyone  else  moved, 
Louis  Boermer  rose  again  to 
his  feet,  this  time  without  a 
waver — stiff,  alert,  mastered 
by  a  new  purpose.  "  The 
violin ! "  he  said  in  a  deep, 
trembling  voice  to  Mayseder, 
who  sat  beside  him.  "  I  play 
for  the  master  again."  In 
silence  he  took  it  into  his 
hand,  tried  it  at  his  ear,  tuned 
it,  and  raised  the  bow  to  play. 
He  sounded  several  notes,  but 
they  did  not  ring  true.  His 
face  clouded,  and,  with  a 
shake  of  his  shoulders,  he 
began  afresh.  Halting  and 
tremulous  the  sound  came  out, 
then  steadied  itself  into  the 
opening  phrases  of  the  C  Minor 
Symphony.  Through  broken 
snatches  and  strange,  false 
sounds  the  rhythm  of  that  im- 
mortal music  made  its  way; 
fell,  moment  by  moment,  into 
its  gigantic,  settled  stride. 
Louis  Boermer's  face  seemed 
more  deeply  sunken,  and  grew 
white  as  death.  A  long  smear 
from  his  bleeding  wrist  across 
one  cheek  made  it  ghastlier 
still.  His  eyes  saw  nothing  of 
the  things  around  him ;  they 
were  bent  only  on  some  com- 
pelling memory  of  years  ago. 
"  He  beats  too  fast,  too  fast !  " 
he  muttered,  then  stopped, 
trembling  and  panting — almost 
in  tears. 

Yet  once  again  he  raised 
the  bow,  drew  it  wildly  across 
the  strings,  and  plunged  into 
the  passage  of  Beethoven's 
sternest  and  loneliest  griefs. 
The  master  had  listened  to 
Fate  "  knocking  at  the  door," 


muffled  and  terrible  in  the 
silence  of  the  night,  and  Louis 
Boermer,  humblest  of  his  for- 
gotten followers,  listened  to  It 
now.  All  the  smoky,  steaming 
room  had  faded  from  before  his 
eyes.  He  was  alone  in  the 
darkest  night,  unguided  by 
any  star  of  hope.  All  the 
memory  of  a  buried,  bitter 
struggle  rose  up,  and  seemed 
to  choke  him ;  all  happiness 
and  promise  of  peace  had 
sunk  for  ever.  In  the  wail- 
ing and  shuddering  of  his 
violin  he  was  fighting  for  his 
own  soul. 

Now  he  had  slipped  out  of 
that  strong  music  into  things 
unheard — a  wicked,  incoherent 
tangle  of  sound.  On  a  sudden 
he  threw  back  his  tortured 
face  and  stopped  dead.  "  My 
God  !  "  he  screamed,  "  I  cannot 
find  it.  It  will  never  come 
back  !  "  He  raised  the  violin 
in  both  hands  and  crashed  it 
suddenly  across  his  knee,  then 
flung  the  splinters  and  tangled 
strings  into  the  blazing  hearth. 
When  the  astounded  guests 
sprang  with  one  impulse  to- 
wards him,  Louis  Boermer  held 
out  his  hands  to  them,  laugh- 
ing and  chattering  like  a  little 
child. 

They  led  him  gently  away  to 
a  bedroom  of  the  hotel  and 
watched  him  fall  asleep.  Just 
as  the  faint  December  dawn 
crept  up  through  the  rain,  the 
concierge  was  startled  out  of 
his  dozing  by  the  tattered 
figure  of  a  man,  who  leaped 
from  the  stairs  like  a  hunted 
animal,  and  was  lost  to  sight 
in  the  misty  street.  As  he 
sped  past  he  seemed  to  whisper 
the  name  "  Margaret ! " 
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It  was  late  in  the  June  even- 
ing, with  the  glow  of  the  sun 
scarcely  faded  out  of  the  west, 
as  the  good  player  May  seder 
took  his  way  homeward.  He 
had  supped  leisurely  and  alone 
under  the  shadow  of  full-flow- 
ered chestnuts,  and  was  now 
deeply  contented,  and  indeed 
in  no  particular  hurry  to  go 
anywhere.  He  leant  over  one 
of  the  bridges  and  watched  the 
moon  dance  on  the  river,  hum- 
ming to  himself  and  beating 
time  with  his  fingers  on  the 
parapet.  At  last  he  took  out 
his  watch,  gave  a  low  whistle 
of  surprise,  and  started  off  at 
a  good  pace. 

As  he  passed  under  the  arch- 
way which  led  from  the  bridge 
into  a  narrow  street  he  came 
face  to  face  with  a  man  who 
was  standing  in  the  shadow. 
The  man  started  and  turned 
hastily  away,  but  not  before 
Mayseder  had  seen  an  unmis- 
takable profile  against  the 
fading  light. 

"  Hullo  !  "  he  cried  cheerily, 
"  Louis  Boermer,  well  met ! 
So  you  gave  us  all  the  slip 
last  Christmas  ?  "  Then  seeing, 
even  in  the  dusk,  how  worn 
and  ghastly  was  the  face  before 
him,  he  changed  his  tone — 
"Tell  me  about  it  all,"  he 
went  on  gently.  "  Things  are 
not  well  with  you." 

Louis  Boermer  shook  off  the 
friendly  grasp  on  his  arm  and 
drew  himself  up  to  his  full, 
lank  height.  "  I  hate  you  more 
than  all  the  others,"  he  said 
thickly,  "and  have  cursed  you 
a  thousand  times.  For  it  was 


you  who  wronged  me  as  never 
man  wronged  another,  it  was 
you  who  trapped  me  and  stole 
from  me  all  I  ever  loved  in 
the  world." 

"  I ! "  exclaimed  the  aston- 
ished musician,  "/robbed  and 
cheated  you.  Man,  you  are 
mad ! " 

"Thank  you  for  nothing  at 
all,"  was  the  answer.  "You 
are  not  the  first  by  many 
who  has  told  me  that.  Louis 
Boermer  should  be  mad  by 
now  " — and  he  laughed  weakly 
in  his  own  despite.  "  None 
of  them  know  why  Louis 
Boermer  is  mad,"  the  voice 
went  on,  "but  you  shall  know, 
and  till  you  die  shall  scarcely 
forget.  Here  is  my  story,  and 
at  the  end  you  may  laugh  at 
me  for  a  poor,  mad  fool ;  it 
is  nothing  to  me,  for  I  have 
no  more  friends  to  lose  or 
gain. 

"Three  years  ago  I  was  a 
young  man.  I  was  strong  and 
happy  as  you,  and  could  make 
all  my  happiness  and  strength 
speak  in  my  violin.  For  I  had 
talent — they  all  said  that — and 
was  afraid  of  no  man  living. 
I  played  in  the  village  where 
I  was  born,  and  in  the  streets 
of  this  Vienna ;  at  last  I  played 
beside  you  for  the  master 
Beethoven  himself. 

"  I  had  but  two  loves  in  the 
world — my  sister  and  my  violin. 
My  violin  you  have  known — 
yes,  once  you  praised  it — but 
you  are  the  first  to  whom  I 
speak  of  my  sister,  and  God 
willing,  you  shall  be  the  last. 
You  who  never  saw  her  can 
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never  picture  her  as  she  was 
in  life.  She  was  more  lovely 
than  any  flower  or  any  vision 
of  the  saints,  and  when  she 
spoke  to  me  it  was  with  the 
voice  of  all  my  own  music 
gathered  into  one  body.  Our 
parents  died  years  ago,  and  we 
scarcely  remembered  even  their 
faces ;  for  all  my  life  my  sister 
and  I  were  one  soul.  That  is 
why  you  see  me  now  —  only 
half  a  man. 

"We  lived  in  the  city  and 
worked  for  our  own  bread — 
she  at  her  stitching  and  I  with 
any  orchestra  that  cared  to 
have  me.  We  were  very  poor 
but  not  in  want,  and  we  were 
happier  than  ever  man  and 
woman  in  this  world.  Until 
one  day  —  my  sister  seemed 
often  tired  and  pale ;  she 
must  have  suffered  much,  but 
never  told  me  more  than  a 
little  of  it, — until  one  day,  I 
say,  when  I  called  a  doctor  to 
her  and  he  told  me  the  truth. 
She  could  not  live,  .  .  .  cancer, 
he  said,  .  .  .  she  could  not  last 
six  months.  She  the  purest 
and  loveliest  of  all  women,  she 
who  had  never  sinned  !  God  ! 
I  have  cursed  God  often  as  I 
did  then."  Louis  Boermer's 
voice  dropped,  and  the  good 
Mayseder,  half -consciously,  put 
out  a  hand  to  help  him. 

"  Do  not  touch  me ! "  the 
tired  voice  in  the  dark  began 
again.  "I  shall  tell  you  my 
story  to  the  very  end.  Mar- 
garet, my  sister,  said  not  one 
word  at  the  news.  She  lay 
white  and  tired ;  she  smiled 
and  held  me  with  her  hands. 
Even  then  the  fiends  were  try- 
ing her  with  pains  too  great 
for  strong  men  to  bear. 


"  I  would  not  have  her  in  the 
dark  city  where  there  are 
crowds  who  seemed  to  stare 
and  mock  us  both.  I  would 
let  no  one  look  on  her  but  my- 
self alone.  So  in  the  spring 
we  moved  into  the  mountains 
where  we  had  run  together 
years  before.  We  had  a  little 
hut  deep  in  the  trees — for  she 
loved  our  pines  like  living  chil- 
dren— and  hid  ourselves  away 
from  all  strange  faces.  She 
could  work  no  longer — I  would 
never  let  her  work  again — and 
I  had  no  need,  for  we  had 
saved  a  little. 

"  All  the  spring  and  summer 
she  lived  on,  rallied  and  weak- 
ened before  my  eyes.  With 
the  autumn  the  darkest  days 
closed  on  us.  My  little  savings 
were  almost  gone !  I  had  to 
give  up  our  only  comfort — 
mine  because  hers ;  I  sold  my 
violin.  And  with  it  I  sold  a 
part  of  my  soul.  I  lost  it  all 
at  last  in  a  night  of  horror 
unnameable;  I  went  into  our 
village  and  drank  it  out  like  a 
mad  beast.  Then  I  came  back 
to  her  in  the  morning,  and  she 
only  smiled  and  held  my  hands. 
Christ !  I  have  believed  she 
never  knew. 

"The  winter  came  and  the 
snow  muffled  us  up.  White  as 
the  snow  my  sister  Margaret 
lay  in  our  hut,  still  and  soft 
and  pure  as  the  snow.  In  all 
her  suffering  she  never  gave 
me  a  hard  answer,  though  I 
deserved  it  every  hour  of  the 
day.  Sometimes  in  the  night 
when  she  lay  there  so  still  I 
could  not  bear  it.  I  fled  away 
into  the  dark  woods  and  fought 
alone,  and  drank  always  more 
deeply  to  forget. 
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"At  the  close  of  the  year 
the  end  was  on  her.  She  was 
speechless  and  senseless  for 
days  in  agony.  At  last  I 
broke  away  and  made  for  the 
city  once  more,  racing  and 
shouting  down  the  mountain 
side.  I  carried  all  the  money 
I  could  find  to  buy  I  knew  not 
what — opium,  perhaps,  to  give 
her  sleep  at  last.  And  the 
rest  ? — you  know  it  in  part  al- 
ready. I  wandered  about  the 
streets  of  Vienna,  forgetting 
why  I  had  come.  I  was  mad, 
mad  at  last. 

"A  bill  in  some  window 
struck  me.  Beethoven,  the 
great  master  of  us  all,  was  to 
play  that  very  night.  I  forced 
my  way  into  the  hall,  I  gave 
all  my  money  at  the  door  to 
hear  music  once  again.  You 
know  the  rest  of  that  night — 
how  I  supped  with  you  and 
drank,  how  I  played  after- 
wards. It  was  not  for  you  I 
played.  In  the  beginning  I 
played  for  the  master  alone, 
for  I  saw  him,  as  close  as  I  see 
you  now,  beating  the  great 
symphony.  And  then  I  lost 
him  and  saw  only  my  sister. 
She  stood  fresh  and  young  as 
the  morning ;  her  hands  were 
full  of  flowers,  her  eyes  burn- 


ing into  mine.  She  smiled  and 
held  out  the  flowers  towards 
me.  And  then  they  turned  to 
dust  between  her  fingers.  Her 
face  was  shot  with  suffering, 
.  .  .  she  stumbled  towards  me, 
smiled  once  more,  and  vanished 
out  of  my  brain. 

"  How  you  found  me  I  shall 
never  ask  to  know.  I  remem- 
ber nothing  till  the  cold  rain 
woke  me  on  the  mountain  side. 
I  was  racing  home  over  rock 
and  river,  through  rain  and 
drifted  snow.  My  head  was 
surging ;  there  was  blood  upon 
my  hands.  Our  pines  at  last ! 
*  Margaret ! '  I  shouted,  and 
all  the  echoes  mocked  me  back. 
I  burst  the  door,  I  saw  my 
own  sister  again.  She  lay  as 
she  had  lain  all  the  dark  night 
through  —  with  no  lamp,  no 
hand,  no  star  to  guide.  Her 
hands  were  stretched  towards 
the  door,  her  face  turned  upon 
the  pillow,  her  eyes  were  on 
me  wide  but  they  never  saw 
me  again — the  smile  of  another 
world  was  on  her  parted  lips. 
.  .  .  While  I  played  among 
you  I  had  seen  her  die." 

The  musician  stepped  for- 
ward in  the  darkness,  his  arms 
out  eagerly,  but  Louis  Boermer 
was  gone. 
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CRANES   AND   CRACKSMEN  :   A   TALE   OF   TWO   HUNTS. 


BY  A.  j.  O'BRIEN  AND  R.  c.  BOLSTER. 


"Mi AN  JAMAL  is  outside, 
your  Honour,"  said  Qadir 
Baksh,  my  quaint  old  bearer, 
"and  wants  to  know  if  you 
will  take  breakfast  with  you 
or  not." 

Vernon,  my  assistant  in  the 
administration  of  Hazratabad, 
and  I  sat  at  dinner  discussing 
a  plan  of  campaign  for  the 
morrow. 

If  there  is  one  thing  above 
others  that  renders  the  district 
inhabitable,  it  is  the  shooting. 
Those  who  love  to  dwell  in 
cantonments  and  soft  places 
always  speak  of  us  with  sym- 
pathy. But  although,  offici- 
ally, we  may  refer  sadly  to  the 
days  we  spend  in  our  jungle, 
and  hint  at  the  claim  we  are 
setting  up  for  a  special  billet 
in  a  good  spot,  we  need  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  pri- 
vately that  there  are  great 
joys  in  administering  an  area 
larger  than  Wales,  of  mixed 
desert  and  riverain,  barren 
hills  and  fertile  gardens.  The 
desert  contains  the  sandgrouse, 
lesser  bustard,  stone  plover, 
and  a  few  ravine  deer.  The 
riverain  supplies  black  and 
grey  partridges,  with  ducks 
of  all  kinds,  and  geese.  In 
the  hills  are  the  mountain 
goats  called  uribl  and  two 
more  kinds  of  partridges,  sissi 
and  chikor.  Yet  it  must  not 
be  thought  that  game  is  to 
be  had  for  the  asking.  As 
Mian  Jamal  has  said,  "If  all 
shikar  ended  successfully,  there 


would  be  an  end  to  shikar." 
In  Hazratabad,  although  the 
game  book  may  show  forty 
species  killed  during  the  year, 
and  one  may  be  shooting,  as 
work  allows,  fifteen  days  in 
every  month  from  September 
to  April,  there  are  no  large 
bags  except  when  all  the  sand- 
grouse  of  the  desert  can  be 
found  watering  at  one  spot. 
This  happens  occasionally, 
though  they  have  the  whole 
of  a  mighty  river  to  choose 
from.  But  it  also  does  not 
follow  that  any  sharp  eye  will 
be  about  to  locate  them. 
Cases  like  these  excepted, 
shooting  depends  on  craft 
more  than  on  the  skill  of  the 
gunner,  and  one  is  entitled  to 
slay  when  one  has  come  with- 
in reaching  distance  of  the 
quarry.  The  old  joke  of  the 
Frenchman  and  the  runner, 
"I  shall  vait  till  he  stop," 
has  no  great  point  to  the 
man  who  is  entitled  to  an 
Houbara  bustard  if  he  can 
approach  in  narrowing  circles 
and  can  —  not  all  can  —  see 
him  as  he  lies  mingled  in  the 
drabness  of  the  dust.  When 
duck  fly  up  and  down  a 
swamp,  the  sportsman  can 
stand  bravely  out  conspicu- 
ous, and  bring  his  bird,  if  he 
can,  out  of  the  sky.  But  in 
Hazratabad  the  river  domi- 
nates the  situation,  and  one 
must  ensure  a  successful  shot 
by  the  preliminary  of  a  tedi- 
ous grovel  on  one's  stomach, 
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for  at  the  first  alarm  every 
duck  in  the  neighbourhood 
will  leave  for  the  river. 

Sandgrouse,  too,  are  to  be 
shot  in  the  desert  as  well  as 
on  water,  but  the  shikari  may 
get  weary  showing  to  the  new 
chum  birds  within  shot  which 
the  unpractised  eye  cannot 
separate  from  the  clods. 

"  It  will  not  be  worth  while 
taking  food  with  us,"  I  said  to 
Vernon  with  reference  to  the 
bearer's  question. 

"I  thought  you  always 
preached  the  importance  of 
looking  to  the  commissariat," 
he  replied. 

"Yes,  I  always  do.  There 
is  nothing  so  foolish  as  at- 
tempting to  go  long  hours 
without  food  in  this  climate. 
But  in  this  case  we  can  have 
a  large  chota  haziri,  and,  as 
the  cranes  climb  aloft  by  9.30, 
we  can  shuffle  back  on  the 
camels  by  10.30.  It  is  not  as 
if  we  could  be  led  away  to 
prolong  the  sport  as  in  other 
cases.  A  'bloody  orange'  as 
the  Gujranwala  salesmen  have 
it,  and  an  apple  in  the  pocket 
will  keep  us  alive." 

"All  right,"  said  Vernon; 
"both  of  us,  fortunately,  can 
eat  at  any  hour,  and  have  not 
the  queasy  stomach  in  the  early 
morning  that  is  more  the  pro- 
duct of  small  drinks  in  the  club 
than  the  much  blamed  heat." 

"Well,  I  must  do  a  bit  of 
work  now,"  I  said.  "By  the 
time  bath  and  breakfast  will 
be  over  to-morrow  it  will  be 
midday  at  least,  and  one  must 
square  accounts  somewhere." 
In  Hazratabad,  stern  duty 
calls  us,  most  properly,  to  the 
inspection  of  various  places, 


and  the  enormous  area  of  a 
huge  district  must  be  covered 
as  far  as  possible,  if  a  district 
officer  is  to  keep  affairs  under 
reasonable  control.  This  is  not, 
however,  incompatible  with  a 
good  deal  of  shooting.  Other 
stations  have  their  clubs, 
tennis,  bridge,  and  other 
amusements,  but  in  Hazrata- 
bad one  must  shoot  or  die  of 
ennui.  And  shooting,  scienti- 
fically arranged,  need  not  clash 
with  work.  It  would  be  un- 
wise to  inspect  the  partridge 
country  when  the  reeds  are 
high  and  the  birds  disinclined 
to  rise.  Why  should  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  swamp 
obtain  official  importance  ex- 
cept when  the  snipe  and  duck 
abound  ?  An  overworked  of- 
ficial cannot  spare  much  time 
for  any  one  locality,  and  it 
would  be  foolish  to  provide 
that  time  when  the  marsh  was 
dry  or  the  weather  hot.  The 
urial  have  their  seasons,  and 
the  sandgrouse  are  only  in  the 
desert  between  November  and 
early  February.  The  time  to 
inspect  the  areas  adjoining  the 
river  coincides  with  a  journey 
down  in  boats,  as  all  the 
geese  and  duck  are  travelling 
northwards. 

People  may  have  an  idea 
that  the  Indian  hot  weather 
is  a  time  for  languor,  but  the 
wise  official  uses  it  as  a  period 
of  enforced  life  between  walls, 
and  therefore  a  time  to  be  spent 
in  clearing  off  as  much  extra 
work  of  inspections  and  ex- 
traneous labour  as  possible. 
The  traditions  of  the  Punjab 
as  regards  work  are  bad,  and 
the  words  "Punjab  head"  ap- 
plied to  those  who  have  brought 
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themselves  to  a  standstill, 
evinced  by  aphasia  and  kin- 
dred symptoms,  are  testimony 
to  the  bad  effects  of  the  policy 
of  Lord  Lawrence.  He  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  "  We  al- 
ways gave  our  men  too  much  to 
do  to  ensure  their  doing  some- 
thing." And  this  tradition 
dies  hard.  Still,  it  is  possible 
to  make  the  strenuous  life  har- 
monise with  a  certain  amount 
of  enjoyment. 

"  Present  our  compliments 
to  Mian  Jamal,"  I  said,  and  in 
he  came,  a  tall  grave -looking 
handsome  man  of  about  forty. 
He  comes  of  a  priestly  family, 
and,  as  he  derives  a  consider- 
able income  from  the  offerings 
of  his  "parishioners,"  is  com- 
fortably off  and  able  to  devote 
a  good  deal  of  time  to  sport. 
He  knows  every  inch  of  the 
country  for  miles  in  and 
around  Hazratabad  and  the 
precise  habitat  of  each  flock 
of  bustard  or  herd  of  ravine 
deer. 

"What  about  the  cranes?" 
we  asked. 

"The  cranes,"  replied  the 
Mian,  with  the  quiet  smile  of 
one  who  knows — "the  cranes 
are  all  right ;  we  will  salute 
them  in  the  morning." 

It  so  happens  that  the  sys- 
tem of  annual  accounts  is  such 
that  towards  the  end  of  the 
official  year  an  officer  ought  to 
be  in  headquarters  to  see  that 
full  use  has  been  made  of  the 
sums  allotted.  This  obligation 
is  not,  in  Hazratabad,  coupled 
with  any  regret,  because  the 
period  from  the  middle  of 
March  to  the  thirty-first,  when 
the  financial  year  closes,  hap- 
pens to  be  just  the  time  when 


the  cranes  are  travelling  north 
to  escape  the  heat.  Both  the 
Great  Grey  Crane  (Grus  cinerea) 
and  their  smaller  grey  and 
black  congeners,  the  Demoiselles 
(Anthropoides  virgo),  join  in 
their  migration  and  travel  up 
the  river  together,  spending 
the  nights  in  the  safety  of  the 
mud -flats  and  sandy  wastes 
lying  between  the  various 
branches.  The  early  morn  sees 
them  flying  out  to  get  their 
breakfast. 

To  the  south  of  Hazratabad 
lies  an  area  which  in  the  sum- 
mer vies  with  the  desert  proper 
in  its  desolation  of  sandy  waste. 
Our  sand,  however,  contains 
some  admixture  of  soil,  and,  in 
years  of  good  autumn  rainfall, 
the  whole  area  is  sown  with 
the  pulse  called  gram.  Noth- 
ing more  than  a  sharp  shower 
at  Christmas  and  another  in 
February  is  needed  to  bring 
this  crop  to  maturity,  and,  in 
years  of  well -distributed  and 
not  too  heavy  rainfall,  the 
growth  is  so  great  that  every 
plant  attains  the  dignity  of  a 
bush,  and  the  crop  is  such  as 
to  defy  comparison  anywhere. 
This  fact  has  not  been  lost  on 
the  cranes,  and  year  after 
year,  despite  the  constant  war 
against  them  by  gunners  and 
even  slingsmen,  there  are  always 
wise  old  birds  to  guide  the 
flights  aright.  Thus  the  twenty 
days  of  the  season  for  march- 
ing northwards  see  a  daily  en- 
campment on  the  mud -flats 
where  a  large  tributary  joins 
the  great  river,  and  in  the 
early  morning  out  comes  flight 
after  flight  to  guzzle  to  their 
full  on  the  ripening  green  pods. 
After  the  meal  is  over,  and  as 
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the  sun  gets  hot,  about  nine  or 
ten  o'clock  sees  them  rising  in 
the  sky,  circling  and  wheeling, 
and  calling  to  each  other  until 
they  reach  so  high  an  altitude 
that,  though  the  cry  can  be 
heard  in  the  clear  atmosphere, 
it  is  hard  to  make  out  the 
series  of  dots  up  in  the  cloud- 
less blue.  When  well  in  the 
air,  they  travel  off  to  the  next 
encamping  ground  that  pro- 
mises safety  for  the  night  and 
the  proximity  of  an  evening 
meal.  Not  that  even  the  bare 
sandpits  or  moist  stretches  of 
mud  give  them  the  perfect 
security  for  which  they  could 
wish.  Our  Hazratabad  folk 
live  largely  in  the  water,  and 
they  find  their  way  across  in 
the  dusk  armed  with  a  long 
rope  with  a  stone  at  each  end, 
crawl  with  infinite  patience 
up  to  the  drowsy  group,  and, 
either  on  the  ground  or  at  the 
second  of  rising,  a  bird  sud- 
denly finds  itself  wrapped  in 
the  toils  of  the  sling.  It  must 
be  a  tedious  sport ;  but  patience 
is  a  virtue  in  Hazratabad,  and 
an  expert  can  get  several  birds 
in  the  night.  The  beautiful 
feathery  plumes  of  the  tail  of 
the  grey  crane  are  made  up 
locally  into  fancy  fly  -  whisks 
and  dusters,  though  it  is  hard 
to  obtain  one  of  the  simple 
natural  grey.  Local  taste  ap- 
proves of  red  and  blue  dyes 
of  a  staring  colour. 

Apart  from  the  excellence  of 
the  feeding  -  ground,  there  is 
another  point  that  improves 
the  Hazratabad  crane-shooting 
which  deserves  mention.  A 
little  to  the  north  the  river 
passes  through  a  rocky  ravine, 
and  neither  food  nor  a  good 


encamping  ground  exists  for 
a  hundred  miles  and  more. 
March  frequently  gives  a  little 
rain,  and  some  cloudy  days  are 
to  be  expected.  If  these  coin- 
cide with  the  Hazratabad  crane 
season,  the  prospects  of  sport 
are  immensely  increased.  The 
flights  that  have  had  their  meal 
climb  high  as  usual  into  the 
sky,  but  the  long  march  and 
the  gloomy  prospect  evidently 
deter  them,  for  they  return  to 
the  flats  of  the  previous  evening. 
On  the  other  hand,  new  flights 
that  have  come  up  for  a  short 
march  only  from  the  south, 
travel  on  to  pass  the  night 
in  the  same  spot,  and  all  come 
out  for  a  fresh  attack  on  the 
ensuing  morn.  If  the  gloomy 
days  extend  to  four  or  five, 
the  sight  on  the  sandhills  must 
be  seen  to  be  believed.  Not 
that  one  is  any  more  likely  to 
get  a  larger  bag  on  these  days. 
The  big  flights  shift  about  rest- 
lessly, or  are  made  to  move  on 
by  the  few  peasants  who  live 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
great  wastes.  Still,  hope  is  a 
great  assistance  to  sport,  and 
there  is  always  the  chance 
which  Vernon  and  I  experi- 
enced one  day  of  rounding  up 
a  peculiarly  greedy  and  unsus- 
picious flock,  and,  with  a  rake 
of  four  barrels  and  a  hurried 
re-load  and  snap  at  the  depart- 
ing flight,  making  the  mon- 
strous bag  of  eleven  Demoiselles 
to  the  one  stalk.  The  modus 
operandi  lies  in  the  scientific 
use  of  the  ugly  but  useful 
camel.  He  is  part  of  the 
scenery  of  the  desert,  and, 
although  the  cranes  will 
promptly  rise  with  hoarse 
screams  if  they  see  him  in  the 
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riverain,  they  have  but  little 
objection  to  his  presence  among 
the  sandhills.  Nor  does  their 
brain  carry  them  so  far  as  to 
connect  a  somewhat  larger 
hump  on  the  back  of  the 
camel  and  two  additional  legs 
on  the  reverse  side  with  the 
idea  of  the  pair  of  mounted 
men  over  whose  heads  they 
passed  but  shortly. 

Our  plans  were  soon  con- 
certed with  Mian  Jamal,  and 
next  morning  out  we  turned  in 
the  dark. 

"With  the  Mian  was  young 
Ghulamu,  his  nephew,  who 
shares  his  taste  for  sport,  and 
old  Buddhu,  a  man  of  the 
Thai,  or  high  desert,  a  famous 
traveller  and  shikari,  full  of 
strange  lore  of  man  and  beast, 
and,  when  judiciously  treated, 
not  shy  of  producing  it  for 
the  benefit  of  the  sympathetic 
white  man. 

We  drove  the  mile  to  our 
wayside  station  and  then  got 
on  to  a  trolley  and  were  pushed 
along  for  four  and  a  half 
miles. 

"We  would  have  done  well 
to  have  started  ten  minutes 
earlier,"  I  said.  "The  dawn 
is  breaking  rapidly,  and  the 
flights  will  be  out  before  we 
arrive." 

"  Good  heavens !  You  are 
incorrigible,"  said  Vernon.  "  It 
is  not  yet  six,  and  still  you  are 
grumbling." 

"  Well,  I  would  rather  be  too 
early  than  too  late  any  day. 
One  can  always  go  to  bed  early 
in  this  place." 

At  the  platelayer's  hut  we 
found  Mian  Jamal  with  the 
camels. 

"Look!"    I     cried,     "there 


they  come.  We  are  only  just 
in  time." 

"  Where  ?  "  said  Vernon. 

"Look  at  that  thin  line  on 
the  horizon,  riverwards,"  I 
answered.  "  It  looks  like  noth- 
ing but  a  dark  streak  from 
here." 

Even  as  we  watched,  the 
line  came  nearer  and  nearer, 
increasing  in  size  and  develop- 
ing into  separate  dots  until  it 
turned  into  a  flight  of  the 
great  birds,  screaming  and 
clanging,  bent  on  getting  in 
an  early  meal. 

"Let  us  get  on,"  said  Mian 
Jamal  shortly,  as  impatient  as 
I  was  myself.  And  we  mounted 
the  camels. 

I  was  with  Mian  Jamal, 
Vernon  with  the  nephew,  and 
old  Buddhu  by  himself,  but 
carrying  capacious  saddle-bags 
to  hold  what  we  might  shoot. 
Away  shuffled  the  camels  with 
a  curious  soft  pad -padding. 
Before  us  flitted  a  Ked-Backed 
Shrike. 

"Praised  be  God!"  said  old 
Buddhu.  "  We  shall  have  good 
luck.  That  bird,  seen  at  the 
beginning  of  the  day,  always 
brings  it." 

Next,  we  saw  four  men  in 
the  distance  making  for  the 
river. 

"Those  fellows  are  up  to 
no  good,  I  fancy,"  said  Mian 
Jamal.  "  That  is  not  the  road 
to  anywhere." 

" Perhaps,"  said  I,  "they  are 
going  to  do  silt -clearance  in 
the  Kachi  (riverain)." 

"  I  hardly  think  the  time  has 
quite  come  for  that  yet,"  said 
Jamal. 

However,  we  thought  no 
more  of  the  mysterious  little 
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party,  but  headed  south-west 
to  reach  the  feeding  -  ground 
of  our  flock  shortly  after  them. 
Sure  enough  they  soon  settled 
within  sight  in  a  field  of  pulse. 
We  pressed  on  after  them. 
But,  alas  !  there  appeared,  be- 
fore we  could  stop  them,  three 
industrious  countrymen  going 
to  watch  their  crops.  Old 
Buddhu  gnashed  his  teeth. 

"Look,"  he  said,  "at  those 
brothers-in-law "  (relations  by 
marriage  are  no  better  liked  in 
India  than  at  home,  and  their 
various  names  are  in  them- 
selves terms  of  opprobrium). 
"  How  they  swarm  like  locusts 
over  the  fields." 

(They  were  the  only  living 
objects  besides  ourselves  and 
the  cranes  for  miles  round ;  but 
Buddhu  has  a  fine  turn  for 
hyperbole.)  "  We  shall  not  get 
a  shot." 

He  was  right :  the  country- 
men put  up  our  cranes  before 
we  could  stop  them.  Buddhu 
subsequently  addressed  the 
poor  men  in  a  few  biting 
words,  to  whieh  they  replied  in 
much  humility  and  astonish- 
ment that  they  had  not  seen 
us  and  meant  no  harm. 

"Ah,  well,"  said  old  Buddhu 
to  us,  a  little  mollified  at  the 
soft  answer,  "  those  were  not 
birds  of  good  intentions,  you 
could  see  that." 

There  were,  however,  many 
more  flocks  where  the  first 
came  from.  Again  we  heard 
the  welcome  clamour,  and,  pull- 
ing up  our  camels  to  a  stand- 
still, we  waited  to  see  what 
direction  the  flight  would  take. 
These  birds  were  as  obliging 
as  old  Buddhu  could  wish,  and 
went  down  in  a  field  not  half  a 


mile  off.  Very  cautiously  Ver- 
non  and  I  went  out  on  our 
camels,  getting  to  within  300 
yards.  Then,  scrambling  off, 
we  joined  up  by  the  side  of  one 
beast ;  Jamal,  in  his  brown 
camel's  -  hair  coat  and  Bala- 
clava cap,  lying  lengthways 
on  the  top,  merely  made  the 
camel's  hump  more  humpy, 
and  we  went  on  and  on,  cir- 
cling nearer  and  nearer  in,  un- 
til Vernon,  who  held  on  to  the 
back  of  the  saddle,  whispered 
hoarsely,  "They  are  shifting. 
Stand  clear." 

He  had  the  best  chance, 
naturally,  and  was  able  to 
make  both  barrels  tell.  I  had 
my  two  shots,  and  was  just 
feeling  disappointed  that  the 
distance  had  been  too  great, 
when  one  bird  came  a  sudden 
purler. 

We  tied  up  the  game,  look- 
ing, with  appreciation,  over  the 
gallant  birds,  with  their  bare 
red  foreheads  and  crowns,  grey 
plumage,  and  beautiful  tail- 
feathers. 

Presently  we  saw  a  company 
of  horsemen  in  the  distance. 
They  appeared  to  be  keeping 
to  a  line,  but  two  detached 
themselves  from  it  and  came 
straight  at  us.  I  recognised 
them  from  a  distance,  for  I 
had  often  seen  the  red- bearded 
Ressaldar  of  Uttera,  Ali  Ma- 
hommed  Khan,  and  his  smart 
Jemadar  nephew.  The  old 
man  had  been  in  Cureton's 
Mooltanis,  and  the  younger  in 
Jacob's  Horse. 

Uttera  was  a  village  of 
graziers  in  the  middle  of  the 
Thai,  fourteen  miles  from  the 
railway.  Like  Ithaca,  the 
desert  is,  if  inhospitable,  a  great 
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nurse  of  heroes.  There  is  no 
cultivation  except,  in  good 
years,  a  few  patches  of  pulse 
among  the  sandhills,  but  the 
men  are  of  magnificent  phys- 
ique. If  there  is  fierce  heat 
in  the  summer  the  nights  of 
the  desert  are  cool,  and,  by 
reason  of  the  exceeding  dryness, 
malaria  is  unknown. 

There  are  many  such  villages 
in  the  desert,  but  this  particular 
one  was  the  home  and  breeding- 
ground  of  fighting  men.  In 
the  Punjab  most  men  are 
potential  soldiers,  and  the 
Indian  Army  only  uses  a  tithe 
of  its  available  material.  Thus 
it  happens  that  those  places 
which  took  a  good  hold  upon 
the  service  in  the  early  days 
stick  to  their  lead,  and  only 
suffer  the  presence  of  outsiders 
when  they  have  no  young  men 
of  their  own  to  provide  for.  It 
just  so  happened  that  when 
Cureton  was  raising  his  famous 
corps,  Ahmed  Khan,  father  of 
our  red -bearded  old  friend,  had 
joined  him  with  a  dozen  other 
young  fellows.  There  were 
plenty  of  casualties  in  those 
days,  and  Ahmed  Khan  soon 
rose  in  rank  and  esteem.  Others 
of  his  clan  came  swarming  in 
to  this  and  the  sister  corps, 
and  their  sons  and  their  sons' 
sons  followed  on  after  them. 

Thus  it  was  that  in  a  small 
village  of  a  thousand  souls, 
surrounded  at  long  distances 
by  other  villages  of  peaceful 
shepherds,  one  found  pensioned 
Ressaldars,  Jemadars,  and  Duf- 
fadars  with  reservist  sowars 
who  had  had  to  return  to 
their  homes,  and  in  the  leave 
season  the  village  seemed  alive 
with  soldiers.  All  belonged  to 


the  cavalry  branch,  and  had 
started  the  tradition  that  the 
dismounted  branch  was  a  thing 
to  be  scorned.  They  left  that 
in  our  district  to  the  Sagri 
Pathans,  dwellers  midst  bare 
rocks  and  barren  glens,  who 
crowd  into  the  army,  not  as 
one  village,  but  as  a  whole 
tribe  spread  over  three  districts. 
They,  too,  were  among  the  early 
birds,  and  were  thus  connected 
with  the  more  famous  infantry 
corps,  Cokes'  Rifles,  the  John- 
ston-ka-Paltan  (56th  Punjabis), 
and  the  like. 

The  Kessaldar  and  his  nephew 
salaamed  as  they  approached. 

"What  is  up,  Bessaldar 
Sahib?"  I  asked,  "to  bring 
you  fourteen  miles  across  the 
Thai  from  your  own  village  at 
this  hour?" 

"Some  ruffians  burgled  Duf- 
fadar  Lai  Khan's  house,"  re- 
plied the  old  man.  "  Fortun- 
ately one  of  the  family  noticed 
the  loss  about  3  A.M.,  and 
we  have  been  tracking  with 
lanterns  ever  since." 

"Why,"  said  Vernon,  "  they 
must  have  been  the  four  we 
saw  as  we  reached  here.  Were 
they  four  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Ressaldar. 
"  Two  with  bare  feet  tied  up  in 
rags,  one  with  Kohati  sandals, 
and  one  with  local  shoes,  with 
a  scratch  at  the  heel  of  the  left 
one.  One  of  the  barefooted 
men  is  slightly  lame.  So  much 
the  sand  has  told  us." 

"  Well,  we  can  save  you  some 
tracking,"  said  I,  "because  we 
can  show  about  the  place 
where  they  crossed  the  rail- 
way." Mian  Jamal's  beautiful 
white  teeth  showed  in  a  smile 
at  the  word  "about." 
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"We  are  desert  folk  our- 
selves," he  said,  "and  I  noticed 
the  exact  line.  People  don't 
move  in  the  Thai  quite  so  early 
as  a  rule.  We  need  not  stop 
at  the  railway.  I  can  show 
the  place  a  mile  farther  east 
where  they  dropped  into  the 
riverain." 

"  Come  !  "  said  Vernon  to  me. 
"Let  us  chuck  the  crane  and 
take  the  cracksmen.  We  can 
have  crane  any  other  day ; 
besides,  we  have  got  three  as 
it  is." 

"All  right,"  I  said.  "We 
shall  probably  bag  our  men 
because  there  is,  luckily,  that 
big  belt  of  sandhills  before  we 
get  to  the  first  creek.  If  we 
get  a  view  by  then  it  will  be 
all  right,  otherwise  our  burglars 
will  swim  for  it  and  we  shall 
lose  them." 

We  were  shuffling  along  after 
the  main  party  as  we  talked, 
and  were  soon  up  with  them. 
The  tracks  in  the  sand  of  the 
Thai  were  very  clear.  We  did 
not  stick  to  them,  however, 
but  trusted  to  Mian  Jamal  to 
put  us  on  two  full  miles  ahead, 
leaving  a  pensioned  Duffadar 
and  a  young  soldier  home  on 
leave  behind  on  the  tracks  to 
make  certain.  The  Jemadar's 
pony  was  saddled  with  an  is-pat, 
the  local  word  for  an  English 
saddle,  probably  derived  from 
our  "  sporting  saddle,"  and 
Vernon  was  glad  to  get  on  to 
it.  He  had  not  become  so 
accustomed  to  the  long  days  in 
the  desert  as  I  had,  and  camel 
riding  is  an  acquired  art. 

"They  passed  that  acacia- 
tree  to  the  right  in  line  with 
that  very  big  withered  akk 
bush,"  said  Jamal. 


"Why,"  said  I,  "we  hardly 
glanced  at  them." 

"Ah,  but  we  cattle-owners 
get  in  the  habit  of  noticing 
these  things  and  of  taking 
lines,"  said  the  Mian.  "  Graz- 
ing is  sparse  in  the  Thai;  we 
can't  keep  up  with  every 
animal,  but  we  don't  want 
them  lifted  if  we  can  help  it." 

By  the  acacia-tree  we  struck 
the  trail. 

"  Do  you  see  ?  "  said  a  smart 
reservist,  "  they  got  nervous  at 
seeing  the  sahibs,  and  removed 
the  foot-wrappings.  Our  old 
Bashka  will  know  these  feet 
again  among  a  thousand." 
Old  Bashka  was  riding  postil- 
lion behind  another  sowar, 
and  immediately  began  to  take 
notes. 

"  Never  mind  covering  them 
here,"  he  said.  "  It  will  take 
too  long.  Let  us  get  on  after 
the  men  themselves." 

The  first  part  of  the  Kachi, 
which  we  had  reached  by  this 
time,  was  hard  and  covered 
with  grass  and  a  little  thorn- 
bush.  Tracking  was  slow,  but 
we  were  numerous  and  worked 
by  fast  casts  made  at  a  trot, 
though  the  two  old  men,  Bashka 
and  Buddhu,  stuck  to  the  line- 
men throughout,  joining  up  on 
a  cry  from  ahead. 

"Are,  Pirua,  Pirua,  Piru-a-a- 
a  Hoy  !  "  yelled  Jamal  to  a  man 
half  a  mile  or  so  forward.  Piru 
came  across  to  join  us. 

He  placed  his  hands  on  the 
Mian's  foot  and  knee  to  gain 
virtue  from  him. 

"Did  you  see  four  men 
pass?"  said  Jamal. 

"  No,"  said  Piru,  "  but  Mitha, 
Bhamb,  is  about  in  these  parts. 
He  was  with  Allu  last  night. 
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I  suppose  Allu  was  telling  him 
where  to  get  cattle." 

Allu,  a  notorious  cattle-thief, 
is  now  too  old  and  crippled  to 
turn  out  himself,  but  is  the 
king  of  the  riverain. 

"Then,"  said  Jamal,  "his 
nephew  Ahmeda  will  have 
been  with  Mitha." 

"Why,"  said  the  Duffadar, 
"  that  clears  things  up. 
Ahmeda  passed  through 
Uttera  the  other  day.  He 
said  he  was  going  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  great  Sultan 
Bahu  shrine.  He  must  have 
been  scouting.  Any  way," 
making  a  cast  round,  "  the 
line  will  always  incline  south- 
wards now.  Mitha  will  be 
making  for  the  islands,  and 
that  mountainy  man  with  the 
Kohat  sandals  will  have  to 
cross  the  second  branch  and 
get  up  to  the  rugged  hills 
behind." 

The  ground  was  now  a  good 
loam  and  the  tracks  showed 
very  clear.  We  left  Bashka 
with  Piru  (who  lived  at  a  well 
on  the  edge  of  a  creek  close  by 
and  was  one  of  the  Mian's  own 
tenants)  to  cover  over  a  selec- 
tion of  the  impressions  with 
the  flat  earthen  pans  used  for 
baking. 

Bashka,  even  from  the  back 
of  the  pony,  had  all  the  while 
been  muttering  away.  "See 
the  separation  between  the 
first  two  toes;  notice  how 
much  weight  this  man  throws 
on  the  left  heel ;  the  third  man 
has  a  big  stride,"  and  similar 
comments. 

Once  off,  he  was  running 
circles  round  each  similar  im- 
pression as  it  occurred  with  his 
long  stick  and  marking  every 


dissimilarity.  We  left  him 
making  certain  measurements 
just  to  make  sure  and  to  keep 
his  attention  fixed  on  his  work, 
a  detail  that  was  no  more 
necessary  for  him  than  for  our 
readers  to  measure  the  King's 
head  in  order  to  remember 
what  a  shilling  looks  like. 

Four  miles  from  the  high 
bank  we  reached  a  great  belt 
of  sandhills  which  mark  a 
former  bed  of  the  river.  It 
was  slow  work  for  foot-men  to 
cross  these  three-quarters  of  a 
mile.  I  knew  the  locality  well. 
Was  it  not  there  that  Dempster 
(a  former  assistant)  and  I  had 
dragged  our  weary  limbs  up 
and  down  and  round  the  sand- 
hills after  four  lesser  bustard 
till  we  shamelessly  gave  up 
and  went  home?  There  was 
little  chance  of  getting  them, 
it  is  true,  and  we  had  tried 
several  dodges.  In  the  wind 
they  would  not  sit,  but  walked 
incessantly,  their  long  necks 
and  the  absence  of  cover  spoil- 
ing all  chance  of  a  successful 
stalk.  Also  it  was  true  that 
we  had  on  this  occasion  too 
had  tea  before  dawn,  and  had 
already  worked  hard  for  a  fair 
bag  of  duck,  snipe,  grey  part- 
ridge, and  a  hare,  and  that 
it  was  then  eleven.  Still,  I 
am  glad  to  remember  that  it 
was  the  younger  man  who  sat 
down  first. 

We  pushed  the  ponies 
through  the  sand,  hot  -  foot, 
because  the  tracks  showed 
very  fresh  and  we  could  not 
be  far  behind.  As  we  topped 
the  last  hillock  we  were  de- 
lighted to  see  in  the  far  dis- 
tance the  little  group  that  we 
were  after.  Now  we  could 
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hunt  by  sight  instead  of  by 
trail.  It  was  a  stern  chase, 
and  the  river  was  now  not  far 
distant.  The  younger  men, 
cavalrymen  all,  with  Vernon, 
dashed  off  in  hot  pursuit.  Now 
I  regretted  that  I  had  stuck 
to  the  camel.  Shuffle,  shuffle, 
had  been  good  enough  while 
the  riders  alternated  between 
trot  and  walk,  but  now  the 
ponies  had  the  best  of  it. 
Still,  our  camels  were  good 
ones.  Thud,  thud,  banged 
Jamal's  heels  on  the  sides  of 
his  beast.  "  God's  slaughter 
strike  you ! "  shouted  old 
Buddhu,  in  his  excitement, 
to  his.  "I  am  dead  from 
beating  you." 

If  we  could  not  join  in  the 
capture,  at  least  we  had  a  full 
view  of  the  whole  game  from 
our  elevated  perch.  As  the 
young  men  dashed  away,  I 
had  been  struck  by  a  happy 
thought.  "Bag  the  outsiders 
first,"  I  shouted;  "Mitha  and 
Ahmeda  ean  be  run  in  later 
if  recognised." 

The  lame  man,  a  grubby 
weaver  wearing  an  oily  "tea- 
cosy  "  cap,  was  rounded  up 
first  and  tied  up  with  his 
hands  behind  his  back.  The 
mountainy  man,  a  thin,  wiry 
fellow,  wearing  the  dingy  blue- 
grey  clothes  Pathans  affect, 
gave  a  good  chase,  doubling 
to  and  fro  and  making  use  of 
his  turban  to  make  the  ponies 
shy  away  from  him,  but  the 
reservist  nipped  off  just  at  the 
right  moment  and  had  him 
over. 

Our  party  were  very  keen 
on  bagging  Mitha,  the  arch- 
thief,  as  well.  But  Mitha  was 
a  famous  player  of  Doda,  a 
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splendid  game  much  resembl- 
ing Rugby  football  in  all  save 
the  presence  of  the  ball.  It  is 
the  essence  of  Doda  that  one 
man,  employing  most  of  the 
devices  known  to  the  Rugby 
footballer  for  defeating  an  op- 
ponent, must  evade  two  pur- 
suers who  give  him  only  a 
limited  start.  And  what  Mitha 
did  not  know  about  the  game 
was  not  worth  knowing. 

As  the  Jemadar  and  a  sowar 
left  their  horses  on  the  edge  of 
the  river  flats  and  made  for 
Mitha,  in  a  flash  I  recognised 
in  him  the  champion  I  had 
seen  at  the  great  Fair  at  Behal, 
where  Doda  players  and  wrest- 
lers from  half  a  dozen  districts 
came  to  compete.  I  re- 
membered the  chuckle  with 
which  Malik  Ranjha,  an  old 
squireen  with  a  voice  like  a 
bull  and  the  frame  of  a  giant, 
himself  a  famous  Doda  player 
in  his  youth,  had  pointed  the 
remark  that  I  "might  some 
day  be  seeing  Mitha  again  in 
a  different  capacity." 

Mitha  stuck  to  a  bundle  he 
was  carrying,  and  thus  his  pur- 
suers had  a  chance  to  close 
with  him.  Suddenly  the 
sowar  tried  to  tackle  him,  but 
Mitha  handed  him  off  with  a 
vigour  that  sent  him  on  his 
back,  and  the  Jemadar  was 
helpless  alone.  Mitha  then 
plunged  into  the  stream  and 
made  off.  We  were  men  of 
the  desert,  and  could  not  tackle 
the  islanders  in  their  native 
element. 

"  Wah,  wah.  That  black- 
guard Ahmeda  has  had  his 
air-skin  with  him  all  the  time," 
said  Jamal. 

He  was  right.     Ahmeda  had 
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had  a  fairly  clear  field,  and  his 
only  pursuer  had  come  a  bad 
toss  in  one  of  the  dry  quick- 
sands which  are  one  of  the 
most  unpleasant  features  of 
our  riverain. 

"Well,  that  beats  all,"  said 
Vernon.  "What  a  resourceful 
ruffian  ! " 

There  Ahmeda  was,  calmly 
blowing  up  a  goatskin.  He 
divested  himself  of  his  clothes, 
put  them  and  his  bundle  of 
loot  on  his  head,  and  placing 
the  skin  between  his  legs 
drifted  down  the  river. 

"  Never  mind,  Ressaldar 
Sahib,"  said  Mian  Janial, 
"they  can't  hope  to  evade  the 
law  for  long.  Our  people  are 
too  home-loving  to  be  absent 
any  time.  Besides,  Ahmeda  is 
bound  to  complete  his  alibi  by 
going  to  the  Sultan  Bahu 
shrine,  where  the  police  will 
soon  account  for  him." 

We  now  had  leisure  to 
examine  our  prisoners.  The 
weaver  was  a  local  man 
suborned  for  the  occasion  by 
Mitha.  The  mountainy  man 
was  a  stranger.  I  fear  they 
had  received  no  very  gentle 
handling  during  the  capture. 
But  nothing  was  to  be  found 
on  them,  and  they  were  sul- 
lenly irresponsive  to  ques- 
tions. The  Duffadar  and  the 
reservist  tied  them  securely  up 
with  goat-hair  ropes,  and  led  a 
captive  apiece  along  at  their 
stirrups. 

We  were  getting  very  hungry 
by  now,  and  were  full  twelve 
miles  from  Hazratabad.  "  What 
about  your  rules  for  the  com- 
missariat now  ?  "  said  Vernon. 

"  Well,  it  only  shows  that  it 


never  pays  to  break  them,"  I 
replied. 

However,  Jamal  was  a  power 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  and 
his  parishioners  insisted  on  our 
all  forgathering  at  the  nearest 
hamlet.  Our  desert  people  are 
the  pink  of  hospitable  courtesy. 
The  unleavened  cakes  which 
they  pressed  upon  us  are  not 
so  indigestible  when  one  is 
very  hungry.  Even  if  the  hard- 
boiled  eggs  we  had  to  eat  bore 
upon  their  whites  the  thumb- 
impressions  of  the  zealous  hosts 
who  could  not  be  dissuaded 
from  peeling  them  for  us,  we 
could  still  eat  the  yolks,  and 
there  was  nobody  to  mark  or 
mock  our  attempts  to  eat  liquid 
chicken-curry  with  our  fingers. 
Vernon  felt  that  the  goodwill 
of  the  hamlet  could  no  further 
go,  when  an  aged  watchman 
insisted  on  massaging  his 
legs,  "because  he  must  be 
tired." 

"  If  the  old  man  were  not  so 
pleasant,"  said  Vernon  to  me, 
"  I  should  ask  him  what  busi- 
ness a  village  policeman  has  to 
have  a  figure  like  a  Falstaff." 

How  the  natives'  tongues 
wagged  ! 

"  Will  Vernon  Sahib  try  our 
thieves  ?  "  asked  the  Ressaldar 
of  me. 

"No,"  I  said,  "he  has  had 
too  much  personal  connection 
with  them  already.  I  shall 
have  to  send  the  case  to  the 
Rai  Sahib "  (a  very  respect- 
able but  rather  easy-going  old 
Native  magistrate). 

"That's  a  pity,"  sighed  the 
Ressaldar.  "  Of  course  it's  a 
clear  case,  but  the  Rai  Sahib 
is  too  gentle,  and  may  let  them 
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down  easy,  whereas  Vernon 
Sahib  would  have  done  Justice'' 

"No  wonder  the  Duffadar 
Sahib  was  loath  to  lose  his 
jewels,"  laughed  a  reservist. 
"  I  was  with  him  in  China  in 
the  Expedition,  when  he  got 
them  as  loot.  It  was  not  al- 
ways safe  to  enter  the  houses, 
but  the  Duffadar  Sahib  is  a 
man  of  resource.  He  always 
used  to  get  a  plump  Chinaman 
and,  opening  the  door,  push 
him  in  first,  in  case  there 
was  any  shooting  likely  to 
be  done  by  the  occupants  of 
the  house." 

"Oh,  shameless  one,"  replied 
the  indignant  Duffadar ;  "  I 
never  ..." 

But  the  rest  of  his  sentence 
was  lost  in  the  delighted 
laughter  of  the  company. 

Comforted   as   to  our  inner 


man,  we  remounted  our  camels 
and  started  for  home. 

"Well,  Buddhu,"  said  Vernon, 
"you  were  right.  The  shrike 
brought  us  good  luck." 

Shortly  after  our  start  came 
the  time  for  the  Ressaldar  and 
his  party  to  break  off  to  their 
own  homes. 

"I  swear,  Sahib,"  said  the 
old  man  to  me,  "  by  my  white 
beard "  (it  was  dyed  red,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  and  I  saw 
Vernon's  mouth  twitch),  "you 
have  all  done  us  a  service  I 
shall  not  forget.  But  for  you 
and  Vernon  Sahib  and  the 
Mian,  whom  may  God  pre- 
serve, we  might  not  have 
caught  those  scoundrels.  I 
pray  for  your  health  and 
prosperity,  and,  say  the  wise, 
'in  the  prayers  of  the  old 
there  isv  special  merit.' '; 
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THE   MOUNT   OF   THE   SERVANTS    OF   GOD. 


THEKE  lies  upon  the  north- 
ern limits  of  Mesopotamia  a 
lofty  plateau  known  as  the 
Tur  Abdin.  The  Tigris  em- 
braces  it  to  north  and  east; 
on  the  south  side  its  heights 
fall  abruptly  into  the  Meso- 
potamian  deserts,  which,  in- 
terrupted only  by  the  long 
hog's  back  of  the  Jebel  Sinjar, 
extend  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  Mount  of  the  Servants  of 
God — such  is  the  meaning  of 
its  beautiful  name — was  known 
to  the  ancients  as  Masius  Mons 
and  Izala  Mons,  Mount  Izala 
occupying  the  eastern  end  of 
the  plateau.  This  country  lay 
upon  the  confines  of  the  Roman 
and  the  Persian  empires,  and 
in  the  confused  accounts  of 
the  campaigns  of  Constantius, 
Justinian,  and  Heraclius  the 
frontier  fortresses  of  Izala  and 
Masius  play  a  conspicuous  part. 
While  war  raged  round  Amida, 
Marde,  Dara,  and  Nisibis,  the 
secluded  valleys  of  the  Tur 
Abdin  were  falling  peacefully 
into  the  hands  of  the  Servants 
of  God.  The  Mount  was  a 
stronghold  of  the  Christian 
faith;  monastery  after  monas- 
tery rose  among  the  oak-woods, 
the  rolling  uplands  were  cleared 
and  planted  with  vineyards, 
and  the  ancient  communities 
of  the  Eastern  Church  multi- 
plied and  grew  rich  in  their 
almost  inaccessible  retreat. 

So  seldom  is  this  region 
visited  by  travellers  that  it 
was  almost  by  chance  that  I 
turned  aside  from  the  valley  of 
the  Tigris,  along  which  I  was 


riding  from  Mosul  to  Diarbekr, 
and  having  conveyed  my  cara- 
van (not  without  difficulty) 
across  the  river  in  an  ancient 
ferry  boat,  set  out  into  the 
hills  in  quest  of  early  Christian 
churches.  We  rode  over  wide 
uplands,  almost  entirely  uncul- 
tivated, and  covered  in  places 
with  small  oak  -  trees.  There 
were  no  streams  or  wells,  and 
the  rare  villages,  inhabited 
partly  by  Jacobite  Christians 
and  partly  by  Moslem  Kurds, 
derived  their  water  from  muddy 
pools  which  had  been  filled  by 
the  snows  of  winter  and  the 
rains  of  spring.  Neither  were 
there  any  ruins  which  bore  the 
mark  of  a  high  antiquity, 
though  at  almost  every  vil- 
lage shapeless  heaps  of  stones 
pointed  to  the  former  existence 
of  a  larger  settlement. 

Upon  the  second  day  we 
reached  Ba  Sebrina,  which  is 
inhabited  wholly  by  Christians. 
It  has  been  an  important 
place,  and  though  it  has  now 
fallen  to  the  estate  of  a  small 
hamlet,  it  contains  innumer- 
able monasteries.  Several  of 
these  are  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  town.  They  lie,  each  in  its 
own  enclosing  wall,  like  little 
forts  upon  the  hills,  and  each 
is  garrisoned  by  a  single 
monk;  but  the  vaulted  chapel 
and  the  rooms  set  round  a  tiny 
court  are  rudely  built  of  un- 
dressed stones,  almost  totally 
dark,  and  without  any  preten- 
sion to  architectural  interest. 
The  largest  church  in  the  place 
was,  however,  built  upon  a 
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plan  that  was  new  to  me,  and, 
though  it  was  dated  by  a 
Syriac  inscription  as  late  as 
the  year  A.D.  1200  (and  the 
rough  masonry  and  unskilful 
decoration  confirmed  the  evi- 
dence of  the  inscription),  it 
seemed  to  bear  witness  to  an 
old  artistic  tradition  of  which 
I  could  not  guess  the  source. 
Perplexed  and  not  a  little  dis- 
appointed I  rode  down  through 
vineyards  to  Sare,  and  as  soon 
as  we  had  settled  upon  a  camp- 
ing-ground— no  easy  matter  on 
account  of  the  interminable 
vineyards  —  walked  into  the 
village  to  examine  the  church. 
The  agha  of  Sare  belongs  to 
one  of  the  leading  Kurdish 
families  of  these  parts.  I 
found  him  in  an  open  space 
near  the  church,  entertaining 
friends  who  had  ridden  over 
from  a  neighbouring  village. 
They,  too,  were  aghas  of  a  noble 
house,  and  they  were  tricked 
out  in  all  the  finery  which 
their  birth  warranted.  Their 
short  jackets  were  covered 
with  embroidery,  silver- 
mounted  daggers  were  stuck 
into  their  girdles,  and  upon 
their  heads  they  wore  immense 
erections  of  white  felt  wrapped 
round  with  a  silken  kerchief, 
of  which  the  ends  stuck  out 
like  wings  over  their  foreheads. 
They  pressed  me  to  accept 
several  tame  partridges  which 
they  kept  to  lure  the  wild 
birds,  and,  while  we  waited  for 
the  priest  to  bring  the  key  of 
the  church,  they  exhibited  a 
very  curious  stele,  carved  with 
a  relief  and  an  indecipherable 
inscription,  which  stands  up- 
side down  in  the  courtyard. 
Meantime  the  village  priest 


had  arrived,  and  I  followed 
him  unsuspiciously  into  the 
church.  But  I  had  not  stood 
for  more  than  a  minute  inside 
the  building  when  I  happened 
to  look  down  on  to  the  floor 
and  perceived  it  to  be  black 
with  fleas.  I  made  a  hasty 
exit,  tore  off  my  stockings  and 
plunged  them  into  a  tank  of 
water,  which  offered  the  safest 
remedy  in  this  emergency. 

"There  are,"  said  the  priest 
apologetically,  "a  great  many, 
but  they  are  all  swept  out  on 
Sunday  morning.  On  Sunday 
there  are  none." 

I  confess  to  a  deep  scepticism 
on  this  head. 

The  incompleteness  of  the 
maps  and  the  absence  of  trust- 
worthy information  led  us  far 
astray  upon  the  following  day. 
I  had  heard  of  a  very  ancient 
monastery  that  lay  upon  the 
outer  edge  of  the  Tur  Abdin : 
upon  the  way  thither  I  pro- 
posed to  visit  the  castle  of 
Hatem  Tai.  Accordingly  I 
spread  out  Kiepert's  map,  and 
drawing  a  bee-line  across  the 
blank  paper,  told  my  head  man 
to  take  the  camp  to  Use  Dere, 
and  provided  him  with  a  guide 
and  with  one  of  the  two  soldiers 
who  formed  my  escort.  Another 
villager  accompanied  the  second 
zaptieh  and  me,  and  undertook 
to  guide  us  vid  the  castle  to 
Use  Dere.  We  set  forth  from 
Sare  soon  after  dawn,  and  rode 
for  three  hours  through  un- 
inhabited oak-woods  until  we 
reached  a  ruined  village,  from 
which  we  could  see  the  castle 
of  Hatem  Tai  standing  up 
boldly  on  the  opposite  side  of 
a  deep  valley.  There  was  no 
road  by  which  to  reach  it — 
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not  so  much  as  a  bridle-path. 
We  struggled  down  through 
the  woods,  dragging  our  horses 
over  rocks  and  fallen  trees,  and 
by  the  special  mercy  of  Provi- 
dence reached,  without  acci- 
dent, the  foot  of  the  castle  hill. 
A  path  led  round  it  to  the  tiny 
village  of  Galieh,  and  thither 
I  sent  the  zaptieh  with  the 
horses,  while  the  man  of  Sare 
climbed  the  hill  with  me. 
Hatem  Tai  was  a  renowned 
sheikh  of  the  Arab  tribe  of  the 
Tai,  but  the  castle  which  is 
called  after  him  has  a  far 
longer  history.  The  summit 
of  the  hill  is  enclosed  in  a 
double  line  of  fortification  fol- 
lowing the  contours  of  the 
slopes.  The  lower  ring  is  pro- 
vided with  towers  at  the  angles 
of  the  wall,  and  with  round 
bastions  of  very  slight  projec- 
tion. Within  the  inner  en- 
closure stands  the  citadel,  now 
completely  ruined,  and  bearing 
evidences  of  frequent  recon- 
struction. The  oldest  parts 
are  unmistakably  of  Byzantine 
masonry,  and  contain  a  chapel, 
of  which  the  apse  is  well  pre- 
served. The  castle  must  have 
been  rebuilt  during  the  Moham- 
medan period,  and  then  again 
rebuilt,  for  in  one  of  the  walls 
of  the  citadel  there  is  the  frag- 
ment of  an  Arabic  inscription 
which  is  not  in  its  original 
position,  neither  is  the  inscrip- 
tion complete.  The  main  water- 
supply  was  drawn  from  a  large 
cistern  in  the  citadel.  I  think 
it  exceedingly  likely  that  Kal'at 
Hatem  Tai  is  that  Rhabdium 
which,  according  to  Procopius, 
was  fortified  by  Justinian.  It 
lay,  says  he,  on  a  steep  rock 
upon  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman 


and  the  Persian  empires,  two 
days  from  Dara.  Below  it  was 
the  Ager  Romanorum,  which 
has  been  identified  with  the 
plain  between  Mosul  and  the 
Tur  Abdin.  Since  there  was 
no  water  near  it  (there  is  none, 
as  I  have  said,  in  the  Tur 
Abdin),  Justinian  was  obliged 
to  cut  a  number  of  cisterns. 
The  whole  of  this  description 
exactly  fits  the  castle  of  Hatem 
Tai,  and  the  presence  of  Byzan- 
tine masonry  among  the  ruins 
is  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
identification.  The  position  of 
the  fortress  is  exceedingly  fine. 
The  hills  drop  down  sharply 
from  its  very  walls  into  the 
Mesopotamian  plain,  where  the 
long  line  of  the  Jebel  Sinjar 
alone  breaks  the  desolate  ex- 
panse. 

A  cruel  disillusion  awaited 
us  when  we  reached  the  valley. 
The  villagers  declared  that 
there  was  no  getting  to  Use 
Dere  except  by  taking  the  path 
down  into  the  plain  and  climb- 
ing up  into  the  hills  again  by 
a  pass  at  Kal'at  ej  Jedid.  Even 
the  direction  from  which  we 
had  come  was  blocked  to  us, 
since  we  refused  to  contemplate 
a  return  through  the  woods 
down  which  we  had  pushed 
our  way  with  so  much  diffi- 
culty, and  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  face  a  long  day's 
journey,  and  trust  that  it 
might  bring  us  into  camp  be- 
fore dark. 

Shortly  after  noon  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  familiar  Meso- 
potamian landscape,  an  inter- 
minable flat,  strewn  with  big 
mounds,  each  with  its  village 
near  it.  The  climate,  too,  was 
familiar,  and  we  rode  wearily 
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through  a  burning  heat  to 
which  we  had  not  thought  to 
return.  One  of  the  horses  had 
dropped  a  shoe  on  the  rocky 
mountain  tracks,  a  misfortune 
which  we  proposed  to  remedy 
at  the  first  village  we  passed, 
but  when  we  asked  for  a  farrier 
we  were  told  that  he  was  dead, 
and  though  we  had  the  shoe 
with  us  the  whole  village  could 
not  produce  a  single  nail. 
None  of  our  party  had  any 
special  knowledge  of  the  way, 
but  Kiepert  (upon  whom  be 
praise !)  served  us  well,  and 
with  his  help  we  hit  off  the 
valley  which  led  up  to  Kal'at 
ej  Jedid,  and  at  five  o'clock 
we  found  ourselves,  tired  and 
hungry,  under  its  towers.  It 
soared  above  us  no  less 
splendidly  placed  than  Kal'at 
Hatem  Tai,  and  guarded  this 
second  pass  just  as  Hatem  Tai 
had  guarded  the  other.  If  we 
had  been  certain  that  we  should 
reach  our  camp  before  night- 
fall, I  should  have  climbed  up 
to  it,  but  in  the  mountains  no 
one  can  make  a  sure  calculation 
of  distances,  and  we  'dared  not 
stay.  I  know  nothing,  there- 
fore, of  Kal'at  ej  Jedid  but  its 
magnificent  outer  aspect,  and 
it  remains  in  my  memory  as  a 
vision  of  wall  and  tower  and 
precipitous  rock  rising  into  the 
ruddy  sunset  light  above  a 
shadowy  gorge,  a  citadel  as 
bold  and  menacing  as  any  that 
I  have  seen.  We  led  our  horses 
up  the  rugged  gorge,  and  at 
evening  regained  the  plateau  of 
the  Tur  Abdin.  A  little  village, 
Ba  Dibbe,  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  pass,  and  before  us  stretched 
a  rolling  thickly  wooded  coun- 
try. We  stopped  at  the  village 


pool  to  inquire  our  way,  and 
were  given  the  general  direc- 
tion of  Use  Dere,  coupled  with 
a  vague  assurance  that  it  was 
not  far.  The  paths  were  too 
stony  for  riding,  and  to  walk 
was  a  relief  after  so  many 
hours  in  the  saddle  :  I  left  my 
companions  to  bring  on  the 
horses,  and  turned  down  into 
the  darkening  oak-woods.  For 
close  upon  an  hour  I  followed 
the  course  of  a  shallow  winding 
valley ;  the  trees,  standing  close 
about  the  path,  obscured  all 
view ;  a  brooding  silence,  un- 
broken by  man  or  beast,  hung 
over  the  forest,  the  dusk  deep- 
ened into  cool,  sweet -smelling 
night,  and  still  the  narrow 
rocky  path  wound  on  between 
wooded  banks.  And  just  as  I 
was  wondering  whether  it  had 
any  end,  the  trees  fell  back 
round  an  open  patch  of  corn 
and  vine,  and  the  lights  of  my 
camp  shone  out  upon  the 
farther  side. 

If  we  had  travelled  far  in 
the  body  upon  that  day,  we 
travelled  farther  in  the  spirit 
upon  the  next.  There  lies  upon 
the  lip  of  the  hills,  overlooking 
the  wide  desolation  of  Meso- 
potamia, a  monastery  which  is 
said  to  be  the  mother  house 
of  all  the  Tur  Abdin.  Into 
these  solitudes,  according  to 
the  tradition  of  the  mountain, 
wandered  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century  a  pupil  of 
St  Anthony,  whose  name  was 
St  Eugenius.  He  had  learnt 
from  his  master  the  rule  of 
solitude,  and  had  overcome  by 
his  side  the  devils  that  people 
the  Egyptian  sands :  among 
the  crags  of  Mount  Izala  he 
laid  down  his  pilgrim's  staff, 
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gathered  disciples  about  him, 
and  founded  the  monastery 
that  still  bears  his  name.  It 
was  at  first  no  more  than  a 
group  of  cells  hollowed  out  of 
the  cliff,  but  as  its  fame  in- 
creased, the  monks  built  them- 
selves a  church  upon  a  narrow 
shelf  between  precipice  and 
precipice,  and  helped  out  the 
natural  defences  of  the  moun- 
tain by  a  strong  wall  of 
masonry.  The  cave  cells  in- 
creased in  number  until  the 
rocks  were  honeycombed  on 
every  side,  and  disciples  of 
the  first  founder  led  forth 
companies  of  monks  to  raise 
fresh  monasteries  over  the  Tur 
Abdin.  The  Jacobite  priest  of 
Use  Dere,  when  he  heard  that 
we  proposed  to  visit  Mar  Augen, 
offered  to  accompany  us,  saying 
that  he  wished  to  pay  his  re- 
spects to  the  bishop  who  lived 
there  (this  was  a  figure  of 
speech,  for  the  bishop  is  not 
to  be  seen  of  any  man),  and  he 
guided  us  for  an  hour  through 
the  woods  to  the  southern  edge 
of  the  hills.  The  path  to  the 
monastery  was  a  rock -cut 
staircase,  but  we  succeeded  in 
dragging  the  horses  down  it 
and  left  them  by  the  gate. 
Under  the  crags  stands  the 
church  with  its  tiny  cloister 
and  walled  court,  and  it  did 
not  take  long  to  discover  that, 
in  spite  of  many  rebuildings, 
the  tradition  as  to  its  age  could 
not  be  far  wrong.  A  church 
must  have  stood  here  in  the 
sixth  century,  if  not  in  the 
fifth;  some  of  the  old  capitals 
have  been  re-used  at  a  later 
time,  and  the  ancient  plan  is 
preserved  in  church  and  cloister. 
Ten  monks  are  lodged  in  the 


rock-cut  cells  of  their  remote 
forerunners — I  met  with  one  of 
them  in  the  cloister,  and  he 
carried  intelligence  of  my  ar- 
rival to  the  prior,  who  came  in 
haste  to  do  the  honours  of  his 
church.  He  was  a  man  of  some 
thirty  years  of  age,  with  melan- 
choly eyes.  We  sat  together 
in  the  shadow  of  the  cloister 
while  he  explained  to  me  the 
rule  under  which  he  and  his 
brethren  lived,  and  as  he  spoke 
I  felt  the  centuries  drop  away 
and  disclose  the  ascetic  life  of 
the  early  Christian  world.  They 
spend  their  days  in  medita- 
tion; their  diet  is  bread  and 
oil  and  lentils,  no  meat,  and 
neither  milk  nor  eggs  may 
pass  their  lips  ;  they  may  see  no 
woman — 

"  But  may  you  see  me  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"  We  have  made  an  exception 
for  you,"  explained  the  prior. 
"Travellers  come  here  so  seldom. 
But  some  of  the  monks  have 
shut  themselves  into  their  cells 
until  you  go." 

The  cell  of  St  Eugenius 
stands  apart  from  the  others, 
cut  in  the  cliff  to  the  west  of 
the  church.  The  prior  had 
spent  a  lonely  winter  there, 
seeing  no  one  but  the  brother 
who  brought  him  his  daily 
meal  of  bread  and  lentils.  As 
we  stood  in  the  narrow  cave, 
which  was  more  like  a  tomb 
than  a  dwelling-place,  I  looked 
into  the  young  face  marked 
with  the  lines  drawn  by  soli- 
tude and  hunger. 

"  Where  is  your  home  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"In  Mardin,"  he  answered. 
"My  father  and  my  mother 
live  there  yet." 
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"  Will  you  see  them  again  ?  " 
said  I. 

"Perhaps  not,"  he  replied, 
but  there  was  no  regret  in  his 
voice. 

"And  all  your  days  you  will 
live  here  ?  " 

He  looked  out  calmly  over 
rock  and  plain.  "  Please  God," 
he  said.  "It  seems  to  be  a 
good  place  for  prayer." 

It  is  the  habit  of  the  monks 
to  let  no  traveller  depart  with- 
out food,  a  habit  well  known 
to  the  neighbouring  Kurds, 
who  claim  more  hospitality 
than  the  monastery  can  well 
afford.  While  I  worked  at  the 
church  the  prior  betook  him- 
self to  the  cave  kitchen  and 
prepared  an  ample  meal  of  eggs 
and  bread,  raisins  and  sour 
curds,  for  me  and  for  my  men. 
When  we  had  eaten  I  asked 
whether  it  would  not  be  seemly 
to  thank  the  bishop  for  the 
entertainment  which  had  been 
offered  to  us. 

"You  cannot  see  him,"  said 
the  prior.  "He  has  left  the 
world." 

"The  kas  from  Use  Dere 
came  to-day  to  visit  him,"  I 
objected. 

"  He  came  to  gaze  upon  his 
cell,"  answered  the  prior,  and 
with  that  he  led  me  out  of 
the  church  and  pointed  to  a 
cave  some  fifty  feet  above  us 
in  the  cliff.  Three-quarters 
of  the  opening  had  been 
filled  with  masonry,  and  I 
could  see  that  it  was  ap- 
proached by  a  stair  of  which 
the  lower  part  was  cut  out 
behind  a  gallery  and  the 
upper  on  the  face  of  the 
rock.  An  active  novice  might 
have  thought  twice  before 


attempting  the  path  to  the 
bishop's  cell. 

"Is  he  old?"  said  I. 

"He  is  the  father  of  eighty 
years,"  replied  the  prior,  "  and 
it  is  now  a  year  since  he  took  a 
vow  of  silence  and  renounced 
the  world.  Once  a  day,  at 
sunset,  he  lets  down  a  basket 
upon  a  rope,  and  we  place 
therein  a  small  portion  of 
bread." 

"And  when  he  dies?"  I 
asked. 

"When  he  is  sick  to  death 
he  will  send  down  a  written 
word  telling  us  to  come  up  on 
the  next  day  and  fetch  his 
body.  Then  we  shall  see  his 
face  again." 

"And  you  will  take  his 
place?"  said  I. 

"If  God  wills,"  he  answered. 

We  walked  across  the  hills 
for  half  an  hour  to  Mar 
Yuhanna,  a  monastery  founded 
by  a  disciple  of  St  Eugenius. 
It  is  neither  so  finely  placed 
nor  so  interesting  architect- 
urally as  Mar  Augen,  though 
the  rough  walls  of  church  and 
monastic  building,  which  cling 
to  the  rocky  slopes,  are  not 
without  a  certain  wild  beauty. 
The  bishop  who  rules  over  the 
house  of  Mar  Yuhanna  is  less 
exclusive  than  the  prelate  at 
Mar  Augen,  for  he  shares  a 
tower  with  his  four  monks,  but 
he  was  still  too  exclusive  to 
receive  my  visit.  The  aged 
prior  was  all  for  serving  us 
with  a  meal,  but  I  could  not 
undertake  to  dispose  of  another 
omelette,  nor  did  I  realise  that 
my  refusal  would  be  regarded 
as  a  shocking  breach  of  the 
social  code.  But  the  prior  was 
so  deeply  hurt  that  he  would 
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not  bid  us  farewell,  and  we 
left  under  the  cloud  of  his 
displeasure.  We  climbed  back 
to  the  summit  of  the  hills 
and  rode  home  to  Use  Dere, 
and  if  any  one  should  wonder 
why  a  recluse  from  Egypt 
should  have  sought  so  distant 
a  dwelling  -  place  as  Mount 
Izala,  I  can  give  a  sufficient 
answer.  It  was  because  he 
found  Iris  Susiana  growing 
among  the  rocks.  The  great 
grey  flowers  lift  their  heads  in 
every  open  space  between  the 
oak-trees,  gleaming  silver  in 
the  strong  sun,  and  so  perfect 
are  they  in  form,  so  exqui- 
site in  texture,  that  I  stood 
amazed  at  the  sight  of  them, 
as  one  who  gazes  on  a  celestial 
vision. 

It  is  just  an  hour's  ride  from 
Use  Dere  to  Mar  Melko,  which 
stands  fortress -like  upon  the 
top  of  a  hill.  The  bishop  (for 
there  was  a  bishop  here  also — 
the  number  of  prelates  in  the 
Tur  Abdin  is  scarcely  to  be 
reckoned)  was  singularly  unlike 
his  colleagues  of  the  other 
monasteries.  He  carried  soci- 
ability to  so  high  a  point  that 
I  doubted  whether  I  should  be 
allowed  to  proceed  that  day 
upon  my  journey ;  but  with  the 
regrettable  incident  at  Mar 
Melko  fresh  in  my  memory,  I 
put  force  upon  my  appetite  and 
ate  the  second  breakfast  upon 
which  his  hospitality  insisted, 
while  the  zaptieh,  who  was  not 
in  the  habit  of  counting  break- 
fasts, did  heartier  justice  to  the 
remains  of  it.  The  monastery 
is  a  rambling  building^  with  a 
chapel  upon  an  upper  floor 
and  a  crypt  containing  the 
tombs  of  priors.  The  tomb  of 


the  patron  saint  is  in  the 
church  itself.  Over  it  hangs 
a  rude  picture  of  Mar  Melko, 
with  the  devil  beside  him :  upon 
inquiry  the  bishop  explained 
that  the  saint  had  been  re- 
nowned for  his  power  of  casting 
out  devils,  and  he  pointed  to  a 
collar  and  chain  attached  to 
the  wall,  and  observed  that 
men  who  were  afflicted  with 
fits  of  madness  came  here  to  be 
cured,  and  all  went  away  sound, 
no  matter  what  their  creed. 
The  buildings  bore  evidences  of 
frequent  reconstruction,  and 
parts  of  the  church  were  still 
in  the  state  of  ruin  in  which  a 
recent  Kurdish  raid  had  left 
them.  *  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  date  architecture  of  this 
kind,  for  the  new  work  and 
the  old  have  much  the  same 
character,  but  the  plan  of  the 
church  is  the  ancient  monastic 
scheme  of  the  Tur  Abdin,  and 
in  all  probability  Mar  Melko 
is  to  be  counted  among  the 
oldest  foundations  of  the  dis- 
trict. Like  Mar  Gabriel, 
whither  we  were  bound,  it  is 
some  distance  removed  from 
the  nearest  village,  and  depends 
for  its  security  upon  its  own 
strong  walls.  After  we  had 
passed  through  Kharaba  Ale, 
which  contains  the  ruins  of  a 
church,  we  wandered  astray 
among  the  rolling,  wooded  hills, 
and  had  gone  needlessly  far  to 
the  north  before  we  caught 
sight  of  the  monastery  of  Mar 
Gabriel  standing  upon  an 
eminence,  with  my  tents  pitched 
beside  it.  The  inevitable  bishop 
was  away,  and  I  could  not 
regret  his  absence,  since  it  im- 
plied a  relaxation  of  the  social 
duties  which  I  should  otherwise 
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have  been  obliged  to  fulfil,  and 
permitted  me  to  give  my  whole 
attention  to  the  building. 

The  house  of  St  Gabriel  of 
Kartmin  was,  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  most  famous  and  the 
richest  of  Jacobite  establish- 
ments. It  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Area- 
dius(395-408),and  rebuilt  under 
Anastasius  (491-518),  and  I  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  great 
church  of  Mar  Gabriel  is,  as  it 
now  stands,  a  work  of  the  early 
sixth  century.  There  are  two 
other  churches  within  the  ex- 
isting monastic  precincts — one 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  the 
other  to  the  Forty  Martyrs; 
but  neither  of  these  is  as  old 
as  that  which  is  dedicated 
to  the  tutelary  saint.  A 
large  area  of  ruins  beyond  the 
walls  gives  some  indication  of 
the  former  magnificence  of  the 
monastery,  which  gained,  as 
early  as  the  days  of  Justinian, 
a  reputation  for  holiness  second 
only  to  Jerusalem.  It  bore  at 
that  period  the  name  of  St 
Stephen  :  St  Gabriel  was 
bishop  of  the  monastery  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Heraclius. 
When  the  Arab  invaders  drove 
out  the  forces  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire,  he  obtained  from 
the  Khalif  Umar  ibn  al  Khattab 
rights  of  jurisdiction  over  all 
Christians  in  the  Tur  Abdin, 
for  which  reason  the  mon- 
astery is  sometimes  called  after 
him,  Deir  Mar  Gabriel,  and 
sometimes  after  the  Khalif, 
Deir  Umar.  It  was  despoiled 
by  Timur  towards  the  close 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
many  a  harrying  it  must  have 
endured  from  the  Kurds  before 
it  sank  into  its  present  state 


of  poverty  and  decay.  One 
monk  and  a  single  nun,  well 
stricken  in  years,  were  its 
sole  occupants  at  the  time  of 
my  visit. 

We  rode  next  morning  into 
Midyad  and  camped  beside  the 
ruined  church  of  Mar  Philox- 
enos,  which,  since  it  has  not 
recently  been  repaired,  is  of 
greater  interest  than  any  other 
in  the  town.  The  task  of 
planning  it  was  a  labour  of 
hatred.  The  population  of  Mid- 
yad —  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren —  stationed  themselves 
upon  the  ruined  walls,  and 
for  them  it  was,  no  doubt, 
the  most  entertaining  after- 
noon which  they  had  spent 
for  many  a  long  week ;  but 
for  me  and  for  the  patient 
bearers  of  the  measuring-tape 
the  hours  were  charged  with 
exasperation.  The  Kaimma- 
kam,  when  he  appeared  upon 
this  agitated  scene  (Midyad  is 
the  seat  of  Government  in  the 
Tur  Abdin),  succeeded  in  clear- 
ing the  ruins  for  a  few 
moments,  but  as  soon  as  he 
had  turned  his  back  the 
hordes  reassembled  with  a 
greater  zest  than  before. 

The  next  day  was  devoted  to 
three  churches,  which  I  visited 
and  planned  on  the  way  to 
Khakh— Mar  Yakub  at  Salah, 
Mar  Kyriakos  at  Arnas,  and 
Mar  Azizieh  at  Kefr  Zeh. 
I  doubt  whether  there  exists 
anywhere  a  group  of  build- 
ings more  precious  to  the 
archaeologist  than  these  three 
churches  and  the  little  domed 
shrine  of  the  Virgin  which 
stands  almost  perfect  among 
the  ruins  of  Khakh.  It  is 
close  upon  a  miracle  that  in 
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this  forgotten  region,  long  sub- 
jected to  the  tyranny  of  the 
Kurds,  such  masterpieces  of 
architecture  should  have  es- 
caped destruction  :  the  ex- 
planation is  probably  to  be 
found  in  the  rugged  mountain 
frontiers  of  the  Tur  Abdin. 
Even  though  it  lay  upon  the 
edge  of  country  which  was  for 
over  a  hundred  years  the 
battleground  of  the  Persian 
and  the  Byzantine,  war  seems 
to  have  penetrated  but  little 
into  its  heart.  The  Christian 
communities,  from  their  rock- 
cut  cells  in  the  crags  of 
Mount  Izala,  must  have  list- 
ened to  the  rumour  of  ad- 
vance and  flight  and  siege; 
they  could  almost  witness  the 
encounter  of  armies  in  the 
plain  below.  But  "the  lofty 
mountain,  precipitous  and  al- 
most inaccessible,"  as  Pro- 
copius  describes  it,  was  a 
sure  refuge  ;  and  Procopius 
himself  can  scarcely  have 
been  acquainted  with  the 
wooded  uplands  and  fertile 
valleys,  where  already  in 
his  time  stood  the  churches 
and  monasteries  of  Salah  and 
Arnas,  Kefr  Zeh  and  Khakh. 
The  Arab  conquerors  left  the 
Christians  undisturbed ;  they 
bowed  the  head  and  suffered 
under  the  fierce  blast  of  Timur's 
invasion  and  under  the  secular 
persecution  of  the  Kurds;  but 
decimated  and  stripped  of  their 
wealth,  they  held  firmly  to  the 
bare  walls  of  their  religious 
houses,and  their  meagre,  ragged 
choirs  still  chant  their  litanies 
under  vaults  which  have  with- 
stood the  assault  of  fourteen 
centuries.  Into  this  country  I 
came,  entirely  ignorant  of  its 


architectural  wealth,  because  it 
was  entirely  unrecorded.  None 
of  the  inscriptions  which  had 
been  collected  by  the  French 
archaeologist,  Pognon,  go  back 
earlier  than  the  ninth  century ; 
the  plans  which  had  been  pub- 
lished were  lamentably  insuffi- 
cient, and  were  unaccompanied 
by  any  photographs.  When  I 
entered  Mar  Yakub  at  Salah, 
and  saw  upon  its  walls  mould- 
ings and  carved  string-courses 
which  bore  the  sign-manual  of 
the  Greco-Asiatic  civilisation, 
I  scarcely  dared  to  trust  to 
the  conclusions  to  which  they 
pointed.  But  church  after 
church  confirmed  and  strength- 
ened them.  The  chancel  arches 
covered  with  an  exquisite  lace- 
work  of  ornament,  the  delicate 
grace  of  the  acanthus  capitals, 
hung  with  garlands  and  en- 
riched with  woven  entrelac,  the 
repetition  of  ancient  plans  and 
the  mastery  of  constructive 
problems  which  revealed  an 
old  architectural  tradition — all 
these  assure  to  the  churches 
of  the  Tur  Abdin  the  re- 
cognition of  their  honourable 
place  in  the  history  of  the 
arts. 

It  was  evening  when  we  rode 
over  the  last  of  the  wooded 
hills  and  saw  the  village  of 
Khakh  lying  upon  a  green 
knoll  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile 
plain.  The  last  rays  of  the  sun 
touched  the  dome  of  the  church 
of  the  Virgin,  the  tower  of  Mar 
Sobo,  and  the  terraced  houses ; 
they  flashed  upon  the  pool  be- 
low the  village,  by  the  edge  of 
which  my  camp  was  pitched, 
and  were  mercifully  unreveal- 
ing  of  poverty  and  ruin.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  I  had  ended 
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the  day  by  dropping  into  a 
village  of  the  fifth  century, 
complete  and  prosperous  in 
every  part.  The  searching 
light  of  morning  revealed  a 
different  picture.  The  houses 
were  mere  hovels,  and  except 
for  the  church  of  the  Virgin, 
not  one  of  the  ancient  build- 
ings but  had  fallen  into  the 
extremity  of  decay.  That 
church  is,  however,  the  jewel 
of  the  Tur  Abdin.  It  stands 
almost  as  perfect  as  the 
builders  left  it,  and  points  a 
way  to  the  solution  of  many 
a  problem  of  Byzantine  archi- 
tecture. Its  plan  suggests  a 
memorial  rather  than  a  mon- 
astic type  :  the  domestic  build- 
ings near  it  are  small  and 
modern,  .and  I  saw  no  trace 
of  an  ancient  monastic  house. 
A  nun  and  the  village  priest 
occupied  the  rooms  that  now 
stand  to  the  north  of  the  court- 
yard. The  nun  was  young  and 
personable,  and  she  found  the 
religious  life  very  much  to  her 
taste.  Her  sacred  calling  gave 
her  the  right  to  come  and  go 
as  she  pleased,  to  mix  in  male 
society,  and  even  to  put  forth 
her  opinion  in  male  councils. 
Moreover,  it  provided  her  with 
an  excuse  for  claiming  audience 
of  me  on  the  evening  of  my 
arrival. 

"  I  have  come  to  see  my 
sister,"  I  heard  her  announce. 
"  Does  she  speak  Arabic  ?  " 
And  before  my  servants  could 
answer,  she  had  presented  her- 
self at  the  tent-door.  The  ob- 
ject of  her  visit  was  to  ask  me 
for  a  revolver. 

"  What  do  you  want  with  a 
revolver  ?  "  I  said. 

"We    are    afraid,"   she    re- 


plied.    "We  are  all  afraid  of 
massacre." 

The  news  of  the  terrible 
disaster  which  had  occurred  a 
few  weeks  before  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Cilicia,  where  thousands 
of  Armenians  had  fallen  a  prey 
to  the  fanaticism  of  the  Moslem 
population,  had  struck  terror 
into  the  Tur  Abdin. 

The  little  community  of 
Jacobites  snatch  their  daily 
bread  from  field  and  vineyard 
which  lie  at  the  mercy  of 
marauding  Kurds,  whose  prac- 
tices were  not,  unfortunately, 
to  remain  for  us  a  matter  of 
hearsay.  The  second  night  at 
Khakh  was  marked  by  the 
only  misadventure  that  has 
befallen  me  in  Turkey.  We 
had  intended  to  leave  the 
village  early  on  the  following 
morning,  and  everything  was 
prepared  for  our  departure ; 
even  my  saddle  -  bags,  duly 
packed  with  note -books  and 
camera,  were  lying  ready  in  my 
tent.  In  the  middle  of  the  night 
I  was  awakened  by  a  rustling 
noise,  and  starting  up,  I  saw 
the  figure  of  a  man  crouched 
in  the  doorway.  We  had 
grown  careless  with  months  of 
safe  journeying  in  dangerous 
places,  and  had  neglected  to  set 
a  guard  over  the  camp.  The 
thieves  had  found  us  an  easy 
prey :  before  the  servants  and 
zaptiehs  were  roused  they  had 
made  off  into  the  night,  and  we 
were  left  to  reckon  up  our  loss. 
What  money  I  had  with  me 
had  been  taken  out  of  my  tent, 
the  servants  had  been  robbed 
of  all  their  spare  clothing,  and 
various  other  small  objects 
were  missing,  but  the  real 
disaster  was  the  disappearance 
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of  the  saddle-bags  which  con- 
tained my  note  -  books.  We 
stood  helpless,  gazing  into  the 
darkness  into  which  had  van- 
ished the  results  of  three 
months'  work.  A  rifle  shot 
fired  by  one  of  the  muleteers 
had  awakened  the  priest,  who 
came  hurrying  down  to  inquire 
into  our  case.  Deeply  dis- 
tressed was  he,  poor  man,  to 
hear  of  our  misfortune,  for  we 
were  the  guests  of  the  village, 
and  he  feared  that  ill  might 
fall  upon  him  and  his  flock  for 
suffering  us  to  come  to  harm. 
I  listened  to  a  great  deal  of 
divergent  advice,  and  finally 
decided  to  send  for  the  Chelabi, 
who  is  the  feudal  chief  of  the 
Kurdish  tribes  in  the  Tur 
Abdin.  Accordingly  at  the 
first  dawn  a  zaptieh  was  des- 
patched across  the  hills  to  bear 
him  the  news.  A  certain  vil- 
lage lay  under  suspicion,  a 
robbers'  nest  situated  in  the 
depths  of  a  wild  and  rocky 
valley  a  few  miles  to  the  east. 
The  people  of  Khakh  were  well 
used  to  the  depredations  of  the 
men  of  Za'khuran,  and  during 
the  course  of  the  day  we  were 
provided  with  more  positive 
evidence  against  them.  It 
chanced  that  the  thieves  had 
carried  off  a  parcel  of  my 
gloves,  and  these  they  shed 
along  the  path  as  they  ran. 
Gloves  lying  upon  the  rocky 
ways  of  the  Tur  Abdin  are 
exceptional  objects,  and  the 
path  by  which  they  were 
found  was  that  which  led  to 
Za'khuran.  Evening  brought 
the  Chelabi,  pacing  sedately 
upon  his  mare,  with  twenty 
men  behind  him,  all  dressed  in 
white  garments  and  armed  with 


rifles.  I  went  out  to  welcome 
them,  and  brought  their  leader 
to  my  tents,  where  he  listened  to 
my  tale  over  a  cup  of  coffee,  and 
gave  me  many  assurances  of  re- 
dress. This  done,  he  repaired 
with  great  dignity  to  the  roof 
of  the  priest's  house,  converted 
for  the  time  into  a  court  of 
justice,  and  received,  until  late 
into  the  night,  deputations  from 
the  neighbouring  villages.  Next 
day  the  judgment  -  seat  was 
removed  to  Za'khuran,  and  one 
of  my  servants  went  with  it  as 
witness  to  the  crime  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  plaintiff;  at 
dusk  he  returned  and  reported 
that  the  Chelabi  had  arrested 
five  men,  selected,  so  far  as 
could  be  ascertained,  by  em- 
pirical methods  from  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district, 
but  that  no  clue  had  been  found 
to  the  missing  note-books.  It 
was  now  time  to  invoke  a 
higher  power,  and  I  intrusted 
a  zaptieh  with  a  letter  to  the 
Kaimmakam  of  Midyad,  and 
with  a  telegram  which  was  to 
be  sent  from  Midyad  to  the 
Vali  at  Diarbekr.  The  Kaim- 
makam entered  into  the  busi- 
ness like  a  man.  On  the  fol- 
lowing evening  ten  zaptiehs 
arrived  from  Midyad,  and  next 
morning  fifty  foot  -  soldiers 
marched  into  our  camp.  The 
nature  of  evidence  is  not 
clearly  grasped  in  the  East, 
and  by  the  third  day  after  the 
robbery  there  was  no  person 
in  the  countryside,  except,  I 
believe,  myself,  against  whom 
a  charge  of  complicity  had 
not  been  raised,  but  there  con- 
tinued to  be  no  further  proof 
than  that  which  we  had  had 
from  the  beginning,  and  it 
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pointed  to  Za'khuran.  To 
Za'khuran  therefore  the  minia- 
ture army  took  its  way,  leav- 
ing me  divided  between  regret 
for  the  disturbance  which  my 
own  carelessness  had  brought 
about,  and  gratitude  for  the 
goodwill  displayed  on  every 
side.  So  difficult,  however,  had 
it  become  to  protect  the  inno- 
cent, that  but  for  the  note- 
books I  should  have  left  the 
guilty  in  peace.  My  servants 
were  plunged  in  grief ;  their 
honour  was  gone  —  indeed 
whose  honour  was  left  intact? 
— and  in  sackcloth  and  ashes 
we  passed  the  day.  And  then 
...  in  the  grey  dawn  we  were 
wakened  by  a  voice  shouting 
from  the  hills :  "  Your  goods 
are  here !  your  goods  are 
here!"  Every  man  in  the 
camp  leapt  up  and  ran  in  the 
direction  of  the  sound,  and 
there,  lying  upon  a  rock 
among  the  oak -scrub,  was  all 
that  we  had  lost.  Nothing 
had  been  injured,  nothing  was 
missing  except  some  money 
which  was  subsequently  re- 
funded to  me  by  the  Ottoman 
Government,  at  the  instance 
of  the  British  vice-consul  in 
Diarbekr — and  it  may  well  be 
questioned  whether  any  other 
government  would  have  recog- 
nised a  like  liability.  The 
villagers  of  Khakh  assembled 
round  the  tents  and  shed  tears 
of  thankfulness  over  the  re- 
covered objects,  and  I  mounted 
in  haste  and  rode  off  to  Za'- 
khuran to  set  a  term  to  the 
pursuit  of  criminals.  The  cause 
of  the  restitution  was  there 
apparent.  The  village  was 
deserted:  men,  women,  and 
children  had  fled  into  the 


hills,  taking  with  them  all 
that  they  possessed,  and  it  was 
reported  by  a  picket  that  the 
Chelabi  and  the  soldiers  were 
engaged  in  capturing  their 
flocks.  I  sent  a  messenger  after 
them,  and  rode  myself  to  Midyad 
to  ask  for  a  universal  amnesty. 
Revenge  is  not  so  sweet  as  it 
is  said  to  be,  nor  is  it  so  easy 
when  wrong  is  afoot  to  deter- 
mine who  is  the  more  wronged. 

Nevertheless  it  was  with  a 
firm  determination  to  return 
that  I  left  the  Mount  of  the 
Servants  of  God.  It  is  almost 
inexplicable  that  the  wealth 
of  Early  Christian  monuments 
gathered  together  in  these 
hills  should  have  escaped  the 
attention  of  historians  and 
archaeologists,  and  I  feel  per- 
suaded that  the  field  is  not 
yet  exhausted,  and  that  the 
great  period  of  architectural 
creation  which  has  left  such 
splendid  vestiges  in  the  Tur 
Abdin  will  be  traced  in  the 
regions  north  of  the  Tigris, 
as  well  as  in  the  towns  and 
villages  which  are  scattered 
along  the  northern  edge  of 
the  Mesopotamian  deserts.  In 
Edessa  Christian  shrines  have 
existed,  it  is  known,  as  early 
as  the  second  century;  at 
Nisibis  there  are  ruins  which 
belong  to  the  same  period  as 
those  of  the  Tur  Abdin.  These 
cities  must  have  been  the 
centres  of  activity  of  the 
Asiatic  churches,  which,  cut  off 
from  the  West  no  less  by  the 
decrees  of  CEcumenical  Councils 
than  by  the  armies  of  the  Persian 
and  the  Arab,  preserve  to  this 
day  an  honourable  tradition 
and  the  walls  of  ancient  fanes. 
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IT  was  like  the  man,  that, 
finding  his  protegee  pursuing, 
as  it  seemed,  for  private  reasons 
of  her  own,  some  inexplicable 
line  of  equivocation,  he  should 
be  inclined  to  set  the  incident 
aside  and  ask  for  no  explana- 
tion. He  was  ever  one  who 
shrank  from  the  revelation  of 
any  weakness  in  the  things  of 
his  affection.  A  worse  pol- 
troonery than  any  screaming ! 
— her  flight  was  so  ungracious 
and  so  rude.  First  she  had 
flushed  and  then  she  had 
blenched  at  the  disclosure; 
gave  a  frightened  glance  of 
mute  appeal  to  Norah,  looked 
angrily  at  himself,  and  then 
dashed  wildly  from  the  room, 
a  shocking  figure  of  inelegant 
and  coward  haste. 

He  whistled  his  surprise  and 
had  recourse  to  another  pipe, 
which  he  began  to  fill  in  silence. 
Norah  watched  him  curiously, 
waiting  in  vain  for  questions. 

"Did  she  really  charge  her- 
self with  that  ridiculous 
scream?"  she  asked  at  last, 
incapable  of  bearing  any  longer 
a  silence  worse  than  wild 
denunciation. 

"  H'm !  "  he  muttered.  "  Not 
exactly;  but  she  tacitly  con- 
fessed when  I  accused  her.  I'm 
puzzled  to  understand." 

"How  good  of  her!  How 
gener  :  as !"  cried  Norah  warmly, 
preparing  to  run  after  her. 


"Yes,  yes!"  he  exclaimed, 
with  a  start,  as  if  that  point 
had  not  before  occurred  to  him. 
"  I  suppose  she  did  take  the 
blame  of  it  to  shield  your 
reputation.  That  doesn't, 
someway,  make  the  situation 
any  better ;  I'm  sorry  you 
should  have  given  her  the 
occasion  for  that  particular 
kind  of  generosity." 

"  What !  would  you  rather 
she  had  screamed  than  I  ? " 
asked  his  cousin,  with  eyes 
averted. 

"  It's  a  double  shock  to  find 
that  you're  a  little  weaker 
than  I  thought  you,  and  that 
Pen  is  capable  of  dissimula- 
tion," he  replied.  "I'm  half 
inclined  to  wish  I  had  never 
been  undeceived." 

"Why?"  she  asked,  and  he 
looked  uneasy. 

"  That's  a  secret  of  my  own. 
But  why  did  you  scream  ?  It's 
so  unlike  you  ! " 

"That's  my  secret,"  said 
N"orah  abruptly. 

"And  why  should  Pen,  who 
seems  to  be  your  superior  in 
physical  courage,  be  so  timid 
morally  as  to  fly  from  the 
revelation  of  her  magnanimous 
deceit  ?  " 

"  That's  her  secret,"  said  his 
cousin.  "  I  fancy  I  can  guess, 
but  I'm  not  going  to  tell  you," 
and  she  left  the  room  to  seek 
for  Pen,  whom  she  found  in  the 
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refuge  of  Mrs  Powrie's  room, 
darning  furiously,  as  if  a 
stocking  were  a  reputation. 

Sir  Andrew,  full  of  troubled 
thoughts  that  might  have 
seemed  ridiculous  as  emerging 
from  an  incident  so  trivial  as 
a  girl's  dissimulation  in  the 
interest  of  her  friend,  rode  that 
afternoon  over  half  the  parish  : 
galloping  down  misgivings, 
conjectures,  and  chagrins  that 
astonished  and  alarmed  him- 
self. To  any  casual  observer 
it  might  seem  as  if  the  Hunt 
were  up  again.  The  outer  man 
of  him  busied  itself,  here  in 
counsel  with  the  woodmen 
trenching  already  behind  the 
mill,  or  with  drainers  knee- 
deep  in  morass,  burying  Atha- 
bascas  in  the  shape  of  tiles ; 
there  with  his  herdsmen  tend- 
ing the  shaggy  cattle  whose 
sullen  fires  appeared  to  him  to 
indicate  the  prisoned  souls  of 
clansmen  in  a  brutal  incarna- 
tion ;  but  deep  within  him,  all 
the  time,  was  an  unrest  that 
abides  even  in  the  uproar  and 
horror  of  battlefields.  The 
day  abetted  his  discomf  orter ; 
the  afternoon  was  cold,  a  touch 
of  frost  already  was  on  the  kail 
of  wayside  gardens;  leaves 
were  dropping  without  a 
breath  of  wind;  a  grey  sky 
lowered  upon  the  glens ;  melan- 
choly disengaged  itself  from 
coppice,  field,  and  ditch.  For 
months  he  had  been  happy — 
how  serene  and  glad  from  day 
to  day  he  only  now  discovered ; 
here  were  the  old  brown  devils 
back  again !  Past  the  crom- 
lechs in  whose  shadows,  circling 
from  age  to  age  upon  the  plain, 
he  had  stood  so  many  wonder- 
ing hours  in  youth,  he  sped  as 
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by  things  unholy  and  abhorrent, 
blameful  and  portending ;  com- 
munion with  them  now  would 
only  add  to  his  despondency; 
he  desired  to  speak  with  men  ! 
— with  men  ! — with  men  !  It 
was  with  a  feeling  of  satisfac- 
tion he  found,  as  he  neared  the 
village  on  his  homeward  way, 
that  the  mare  had  cast  a  shoe 
and  given  him  an  excuse  for 
stopping  at  the  smithy. 

Already  it  was  gloaming 
round  the  fire  of  Alick  Brodie, 
that  hour  when  all  the  morn- 
ing's birds  of  gaiety  fly  home 
with  battered  wings  to  roost 
in  hearts  disconsolate.  The 
low  black  felted  smithy  roof 
dropped  a  sleepy  eyelid  of  wide 
eave  above  the  doorway ;  its 
front  was  stained  with  pitch 
that  always  gave  to  it  exter- 
nally an  aspect  of  the  dusk 
and  slumber.  Within,  its 
shape  and  bounds  were  lost 
in  sombre  shadows ;  only  when 
Captain  Cutlass  bent  low  on 
the  saddle  to  peer  across  the 
shut  half-door,  he  saw  in  its 
depths  dim  faces  against  the 
jetty  beams  in  the  glow  from 
the  hearth  when  Alick  blew 
his  bellows ;  heard  the  low  roar 
among  the  cinders,  and  sepul- 
chral voices.  'Twas  like  a 
glimpse  of  the  workshops 
where  the  gods  are  ever 
fashioning  the  shackles  and 
the  gyves  of  men,  themselves 
condemned  and  helpless,  toil- 
ing bitterly,  or  a  cavern  of  the 
early  world,  pungent  with 
ancient  rites,  with  sizzling 
iron  and  seared  horn.  To 
those  within,  himself  stood  out 
against  the  pensive  landscape 
like  a  refugee  from  Flodden, 
like  a  beaten  rider  fled  in  the 
2c 
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rout  of  battles.  He  dropped 
from  the  saddle  wearily,  and 
led  in  the  mare.  The  black- 
smith stopped  his  blowing ; 
the  flame  retreated  from  the 
hearth,  and  in  the  trivial  glow 
from  the  sooty  skylight  win- 
dow the  baronet  looked  about 
him,  seeking  to  identify  a  com- 
pany such  as  loves  to  gather 
on  chilly  autumn  evenings 
round  the  warmth  of  smithy 
fires. 

"It's  no'  a  smithy,  Alick ! " 
he  exclaimed  whimsically. 
"It's  no'  a  smithy,  but  a 
parable." 

"  Oh  ay  !  it's  a  smiddy  right 
enough,  Sir  Andrew,"  said  the 
blacksmith,  pinching  a  cooling 
shoe ;  "  but  it  would  be  a  better 
smiddy  if  it  had  some  sclates 
on't.  The  sarkin's  done,  and 
what  the  randy  wants  is  a  new 
roof  a'thegither,  if  I  could  get 
it  oot  o'  Mr  Cattanach." 

"Ye'll  get  that!"  agreed 
Sir  Andrew  readily.  "Never 
heed  Mr  Cattanach.  A  bonny - 
like  thing  if  the  rain  drowned 
out  the  fires  o'  Cyclops  or  o' 
Vulcan  for  the  want  o'  a  sclated 
roof,  and  business  so  brisk  ower 
yonder  in  Athabasca !  I  was 
thinkin'  there,  when  I  saw  the 
shop  for  a  minute  lit  wi'  the 
lowe  o'  your  fire,  that  life  itsel's 
a  country  smiddy  :  maist  o'  the 
time  we're  in  the  shadow, 
hardly  seein'  each  other's  faces 
clearly,  but  now  and  then  a 
wind  blaws  through  the  coal- 
slack  o'  the  spirit  and  we 
stand  revealed." 

"  Whatna  wind,  Sir  An- 
drew?" asked  the  blacksmith, 
clapping  the  mare  upon  the 
neck. 

"  God  knows !  I'm  only  haiv- 


erin'.  Everything's  a  guess 
except  to  the  conceited  idiot. 
But  still -and -on  there's  a 
bellows  somewhere,  and  some- 
one yerkin'  now  and  then  upon 
the  handle  to  heat  the  job 
that's  to  be  hammered  on  the 
anvil.  D'ye  catch  me,  Alick  ?  " 

"I'll  be  dashed  if  I  dae!" 
said  Alick  honestly.  "But  I 
was  only  meant  for  bashin' 
airn  and  ca'in'  nails."  He 
picked  up  a  leg  of  the  mare 
and  looked  at  the  hoof  where 
the  shoe  was  missing.  "That 
was  nae  job  o'  mine,  Sir 
Andrew  !  "  he  exclaimed  con- 
temptuously; "I  fit  the  shoe 
to  the  hoof  and  no'  the  hoof  to 
the  shoe,  and  somebody's  been 
slashing  awa'  here  wi'  a  knife. 
That's  the  way  guid  horse  is 
spoiled." 

"Ye're  right!"  agreed  the 
baronet.  "I  had  her  shod  in 
a  hurry  at  the  farrier's  in 
Duntryne,  and  he  talked  about 
brittle  feet,  and  hacked  awa' 
like  hey  -  my  -  nannie  wi'  his 

gully." 

"There's  naething  bates  the 
rasp ! "  said  the  blacksmith, 
blowing  up  his  fire  again. 
"There  wasna  a  knife  in  my 
faither's  shop,  and  the  farrier 
that  uses  yin  should  be  kept  to 
the  job  o'  singein'  sheep's-heids. 
But  the  chap  in  Duntryne  was 
right  in  ae  thing — the  meare 
has  shelly  feet  that's  ill  to  shoe 
— a  delicate  constitution." 

"And  what's  the  cause  o' 
that,  my  ain  Great  Alexander  ?" 
inquired  the  baronet. 

"  Fine  bred  !  "  said  the  black- 
smith drily.  "  Ye'll  never  can 
get  the  breed  withoot  a  flaw 
in't  somewhere,  and  it's  often 
in  the  horn." 
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"  Better  in  the  horn  than  in 
the  heid  or  in  the  heart,"  said 
the  baronet.  "  The  flaws  o' 
breed  are  no'  confined  to  cattle, 
Alick ;  whiles  I  see  them  comin' 
out  in  folk.  It's  a  world  where 
naething's  perfect." 

"  Exceptin'  mongrel  black- 
smiths. And  even  they  hae 
sometimes  wooden  legs,"  said 
Alick  cheerfully. 

In  the  volcanic  flare  from 
the  fanned  dross  of  the 
hearth  Sir  Andrew  nodded  to 
the  men  who  sat  on  the  stilts 
of  ploughs  or  on  discarded 
stithies.  He  passed  round  his 
tobacco  while  the  blacksmith 
wrought ;  no  unnatural  re- 
straint was  in  their  manner, 
for  the  presence  of  Captain 
Cutlass  never  embarrassed  any 
one  in  Schawfield,  even  when 
he  idled  away  the  time  for 
which  the  Captain  paid  him 
wages ;  but  he  noticed  in  them 
signs  that  his  advent  had  the 
nature  of  an  interruption.  They 
had  been  debating  volubly  when 
he  rode  up  to  the  door;  now 
their  disputation  was  sus- 
pended. 

"  It's  a  wee  cauld  the  nicht, 
Sir  Andrew,"  said  the  miller's 
man,  who  had  a  horse  in,  too, 
for  shoeing,  and  a  vested  right 
to  the  smith's  immediate  atten- 
tion, second  only  to  that  of  the 
laird  himself. 

"As  cauld's  a  heidstane," 
said  the  baronet,  and  the  black- 
smith chuckled. 

"  That's  what  they  ca'  a  co- 
insydence,"  he  remarked,  taking 
the  foot  of  the  mare  between 
his  knees.  "It  was  just  on 
heidstanes  we  were  talkin'  when 
ye  cam'  in.  There's  mair  nor 
horse- shoes  to  be  made  at  a 


country  smiddy,  and  we  were 
thrang  composing  at  an  epi- 
taph. What  dae  ye  think,  Sir 
Andrew,  would  be  suitable 
for  the  grave-stane  o'  a  man  ? 
Naething  flash,  ye  ken,  and  nae 
parade  o'  superhuman  excel- 
lence in  the  corp  —  just  a 
middlin'  decent,  middlin'  sinfu' 
creature  like  the  lave." 

Strange  are  the  subjects  of 
the  talk  in  smithies !  Sir 
Andrew,  thinking  the  epitaph 
desired  was  one  for  mankind 
in  the  abstract,  answered  play- 
fully. 

"'Here  Lies  a  Man,'"  he 
suggested.  "  That's  a  sufficient 
epitaph  for  the  best  and  worst 
o'  us.  The  hale  o'  the  story's 
there — the  fun  and  the  tribula- 
tion, health  and  sickness,  the 
wind  and  the  weet,  the  sun 
and  the  sleet,  the  lass  and  the 
glass  maybe,  and  the  job  at 
the  hinder-end  of  course  half- 
done.  '  Here  Lies  a  Man  ! ' — 
it  sums  up  a'.  And  it's  mair 
than  an  epitaph, — it's  an  ap- 
ologia,— it  asks  for  some  allow- 
ance on  the  part  o'  the  Lord 
Almighty  Who  might  hae  made 
an  angel." 

"  '  Wi'  the  sure  and  certain 
hope  o'  a  glorious  resurrec- 
tion,' "  suggested  the  miller's 
man,  who  was  an  elder;  and 
the  blacksmith,  wiping  his 
brow  with  a  grimy  hand, 
stood  up  and  looked  at  him 
apprehensively. 

"  No'  o'  the  body,  Rubbert !" 
he  exclaimed.  "  If  ye  say  it's 
o'  the  body — a  pheesical  resur- 
rection, I'm  in  a  bonny  habble, 
for  I'll  be  like  a  man  twice 
mairried,  and  I'll  hae  to  choose 
between  the  leg  I  lost  in 
'Seventy-twa  and  Jessie.  I 
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would  be  sweirt  to  mak'  ony 
preference.  And,  for  bye,  I've 
lang  ootgrown  the  ither." 

"There's  nae  risin'  for  tim- 
ber," said  the  miller's  man 
authoritatively. 

"What!  What!  Then 
where'll  Watty  be  withoot  his 
fiddle?  Is  there  no'  a  soul  in 
fiddles,  laird?" 

"I'll  warrant  ye  that !  "  said 
Captain  Cutlass.  "  There's  a 
soul  in  a'  things  tangible,  even 
the  mute  things  o'  the  earth, 
and  what  for  no'  the  fiddle 
that  has  laughed  and  cried? 
I'm  only  fear't  my  ain'll  rise 
in  judgment  up  against  me. 
But  I  didna  guess  your  epitaph 
was  for  a  fiddler,  Alick.  To 
the  epitaphs  o'  artists  we 
should  bring  some  art,  and  the 
'  Hie  Jacet '  o'  a  fiddler  should 
clink.  What  do  ye  say  to — 

Here  lies  a  man  was  fond  o'  fiddlin', 
As  man  and  fiddler  only  middlin' ; 
Lord  grant  that  by  divine  election 
They  may  be  baith  raised  in  perfec- 
tion ! " 

"Well  done!"  cried  Alick 
Brodie,  plying  his  hammer. 
"I'd  like  to  gang  and  show't 
this  very  nicht  to  Watty.  It 
would  cheer  the  body  up  to  see 
we're  gaun  to  dae  the  right 
thing  by  his  memory.  But  I 
doubt  the  wife'll  no  let  me — 
there's  the  weans." 

"  I  hope  it  will  be  long  be- 
fore we  need  to  compose  an 
epitaph  for  Watty,"  said  the 
baronet,  suspecting  some  bu- 
colic joke,  and  Aliok  Brodie 
grew  very  grave. 

"  A  done  man,  Sir  Andrew  ! 
Have  ye  no'  heard  the  news? 
Fever!  Got  it  frae  a  tinker 
clan  he  gaed  to  fiddle  to  in  the 
quarry." 


Vulcan  spoke  with  an  abated 
breath  becoming  to  a  sad 
calamity ;  in  Schawfield  visi- 
tations of  the  kind  were  rare, 
and  always  terrible,  turning 
the  bravest  into  cowards. 

"  Good  Lord  !  who's  looking 
after  the  poor  fellow?"  asked 
the  baronet  impulsively,  and 
his  company  betrayed  con- 
fusion. 

"The  puir  soul's  done!" 
said  the  smith  defensively. 
"And  he  has  the  doctor." 

"  And  never  a  woman  near 
him ! "  cried  Sir  Andrew  furi- 
ously. "Don't  tell  me  those 
old  craven  terrors  still  persist 
in  Schawfield,  or,  by  heavens  ! 
I'll  tear  the  roofs  down  on 
your  heads  and  plant  the  site 
o'  a  town  wi'  turnips  ! "  His 
chin  thrust  out  like  a  ram  of  a 
ship,  and  his  nostrils  spread ; 
they  had  touched  Jack  Easy 
on  the  proud-flesh  when  they 
showed  him  of  what  dastard 
cruelty  his  folk  were  capable, 
and  he  quivered  at  the  smart. 
At  no  time  was  he  more 
admired  than  when  he  was 
the  righteous  and  command- 
ing autocrat,  when  he  stung 
them  like  a  conscience ;  one 
roar  of  the  quarter-deck  in 
crisis,  and  the  spirit  of  de- 
mocracy himself  had  fostered 
shrivelled  at  its  roots  and  they 
were  the  slaves  of  Captain 
Cutlass. 

The  blacksmith  rose  to  the 
encounter  manfully.  "  It's  no' 
sae  bad  as  that,  Sir  Andrew," 
he  explained.  "It's  only  the 
married  women  that  are  fricht- 
ened — no'  for  themselves,  but 
for  their  bairns." 

"  Such  women  should  have 
no  bairns,  then,"  said  the  bar- 
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onet,  still  with  his  anger 
unabated. 

"  It  may  be  so,"  retorted 
Aliok  Brodie  wisely ;  "  but 
they  hae,  and  we  canna  help 
it.  There's  no'  a  mother  in  the 
village  that'll  venture  into 
Watty's  Wynd." 

"  What  about  the  unmarried 
women,  then  ?  "  asked  Captain 
Cutlass.  "  Surely  there  are 
plenty." 

11  Far  ower  mony  for  Watty 
Fraser !  What  did  he  keep  a 
gander  for,  if  it  wasna  to  scare 
them  aff?  He  never  would 
let  a  spinster  ower  his  door  in 
case  she'd  grab  him  when  his 
back  was  turned  and  marry 
him." 

"  This  notion  that  women 
marry  men  in  spite  of  them- 
selves seems  curiously  preva- 
lent in  Schawfield,"  said  Sir 
Andrew,  cooling. 

"It's  no'  peculiar  to  Schaw- 
field, sir;  it's  universal,"  said 
the  blacksmith  grimly.  "And 
whether  it's  right  or  wrang, 
there's  no'  a  wanter  that'll  dare 
gang  near-hand  Watty." 

"He  swears  like  a  dragoon," 
said  the  miller's  man,  and  the 
baronet  breathed  more  freely. 
"  That's  hopeful !"  he  exclaimed. 
"It's  the  sign  o'  no  surrender." 

He  hurried  round  to  the  attic 
in  Watty's  Wynd  and  found 
the  fiddler  sitting  up  in  bed 
with  his  instrument  upon  his 
knees,  plucking  the  strings  at 
times  with  nervous  fingers,  the 
fire  of  his  trouble  lighting  up 
his  face  with  an  unnatural 
ardency,  his  tongue  hysterical 
and  uncontrolled.  "  Ken  ye  fine, 
Captain  !  Kent  yer  faither !  " 
he  exclaimed.  "  They  wouldna 
let  me  play  at  his  weddin',  but, 


the  Lord  be  praised,  I  was 
guid  enough  for  the  servants' 
ha'.  I'm  no'  carin'  —  they 
understood  me  and  they  liked 
me  fine  in  the  servants'  ha'.  I 
doot  I'm  a  done  man,  Captain, 
when  the  doctor's  at  me,  damn 
his  eyes  !  Talks  about  bringin' 
in  a  woman !  Have  I  no'  my 
ain  wee  fiddle?" 

The  visitor  felt  the  coolness 
and  the  sanity  of  his  flesh,  the 
power  of  his  body,  a  taunt  to 
the  broken  minstrel.  "  Nae 
man's  done,  Watty,  till  the 
wright  has  got  him.  How  did 
this  come  on  ye  ?  " 

"The  doctor  says  it  was 
playin'  to  the  tinklers  in  the 
quarry.  He's  maybe  richt, 
confoond  him  !  I  never  played 
before  to  tinklers — just  a  wheen 
o'  cattle  !  But  ye  ken  yoursel' 
the  feelin',  Captain — a  fiddler 
maun  be  fiddlin',  and  it's  meat 
and  drink  to  see  the  creatures 
dancin'  .  .  .  I'm  trying  to  mind 

a  tune "  He  hissed  a  bar 

or  two  of  an  air  between  his 
parched  lips.  "  Damn  me ! 
that's  '  Monymusk,'  it's  no  the 
tune  at  a'  ...  and  the  warst 
o't  is  I  canna  tune  the  fiddle." 
He  pushed  the  instrument 
away  from  him  with  irrita- 
tion. 

"  I'll  tune  her  for  you, 
Watty,"  said  Sir  Andrew,  lift- 
ing it  from  the  bed  and  screw- 
ing up  the  pegs.  He  tucked  it 
below  his  chin  and  drew  from 
its  strings  the  needed  har- 
monies. "  If  that  was  a'  there 
was  in  fiddlin',"  said  he,  "I 
would  tak'  the  road  for't,  even 
to  the  quarry."  He  restored 
the  violin  to  its  owner,  who 
idly  plucked  again  upon  the 
strings. 
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"  You  must  have  some  one  to 
look  after  you  —  some  woman 
body,  Watty,"  said  Sir  Andrew 
gently. 

"I'm  no  sae  bad's  a'  that," 
said  the  patient  anxiously. 
"  Good  Lord  !  they're  easier  to 
get  in  than  oot.  If  it  wasna 
for  Jock  I  would  be  pestered 
wi'  them  and  their  tantrums. 
Guid  enough  for  dancin' ! 
There  was  never  a  woman  in 
this  house  for  a  dozen  years, 
except  Miss  Grant  a  month  or 
twa  ago  and  Miss  Colquhoun. 
They  hae  a  bonny  taste  for 
fiddlin',  and  they're  welcome 
to  come  back,  but  never  another 


petticoat  '11  flaff  across  the  door 
o'  Watty  Fraser ! " 

Sir  Andrew's  news  at  Fancy 
Farm  that  night  affected  the 
ladies  variously.  Miss  Amelia's 
feeling  was  one  of  wroth  that 
he  should  have  come  to  them — 
even  with  all  precautions — from 
the  side  of  a  fever -bed,  and 
Nor  ah  had  a  share  in  her 
apprehensions,  though  for  a 
different  reason.  But  Pen 
amazed  them  all  by  eagerly 
volunteering  to  go  down  her- 
self and  nurse  the  fiddler  in  the 
absence  of  any  more  experi- 
enced aid  to  a  distracted 
doctor. 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 


Pen  came  like  a  blast  of 
wholesome  wind  to  Watty's 
Wynd ;  burst  open  windows  in 
the  flats  that  had  never  been 
really  aired  since  the  builder 
left  them;  loosed  cataracts  of 
soap-and-water  on  the  stairs, 
swept  sanitary  tides  up  to 
the  highest  attics.  Marvellous 
was  her  power  to  influence 
and  command !  That  she 
should  be  brave  enough  to 
hazard  risks  they  feared  them- 
selves, and  look  upon  a  fever 
.and  Jock  Fraser  with  the 
same  contempt,  secured  their 
admiration  and  docility.  Miss 
Amelia  Schaw  was  used  to 
preach  what  the  tenements 
called  "  highjinkics  " —  a  gos- 
pel of  hot  baths  for  Satur- 
days, carbolic  powder,  flannel 
next  the  skin,  but  not  directly 
in  the  unregenerate  wynds, 
since  she  never  had  got  there ; 
they  laughed  at  her  highjinkics 
as  they  laughed  at  her  calves- 


foot  jelly  which  she  thought 
was  indicated,  as  the  doctors 
say,  for  every  village  ailment, 
from  whooping-cough  to  broken 
legs.  Highjinkics  seemed  en- 
titled to  more  respect  as 
Penelope  Colquhoun  com- 
mended them  —  a  girl  who 
could  say,  "  For  Heaven's  sake, 
give  me  a  pail  of  water  and 
I'll  wash  your  stair  myself ! " 
She  found  an  empty  garret 
on  Watty's  flat;  rendered  it 
habitable  in  an  afternoon, 
made  it  the  base  for  a  great 
campaign  against  the  forces 
of  unimaginable  squalor.  For 
a  fortnight  she  kept  away 
from  Fancy  Farm,  and  Sir 
Andrew,  who  had  one  day 
taken  off  his  hat  to  Jock 
with  a  droll  apology  for 
breaking  through  the  lines, 
had  climbed  the  attic  stairs 
to  find  himself  rebuffed.  Pen 
was  too  busy  to  see  him,  he 
was  told,  and  he  could  on 
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no  account  have  parley  with 
the  fiddler.  A  fever  was  a 
fever,  and  the  terrors  of  Miss 
Amelia  for  infection  must  be 
decently  respected. 

The  need  for  epitaphs  seemed 
speedily  averted.  Watty  Fraser 
got  the  turn,  and  swore  no 
longer;  he  was  the  most  trac- 
table of  patients,  though  he 
grudged  her  every  hour  she 
stole  from  nursing  him  to 
carry  on  the  campaign  of 
hygienics  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. "If  I  had  known," 
said  he,  "that  women  were 
so  handy,  I  would  never  have 
got  a  gander,"  he  informed 
the  doctor.  "  Give  me  a  nurse 
like  her  for  the  rest  of  my 
days,  and  I'll  never  ask  to 
get  up  again ;  you  might  burn 
my  clothes.  She's  splendid, 
man !  she's  splendid  !  " 

"A  man  like  you  should 
have  married  long  ago,"  Pen- 
elope told  him.  "Your  way 
of  life  is  pitiful  and  unnat- 
ural. It  is  not  good  for  man 
to  live  alone." 

"  So  they're  always  telling 
me  !  "  he  answered.  "  But 
hadn't  I  my  fiddle?  When 
ye're  tired  o'  a  fiddle  ye 
can  hang  it  up.  And  there's 
plenty  o'  time,  forbye,  for  me 
to  think  o'  marryin' ;  a  man 
can  mairry  ony  time.  It's 
different  wi'  the  women, — 
that's  the  way  they're  sae 
deevilish  desperate  when  they're 
young  ;  naething  in  their  heids 
but  husbands." 

"  Nonsense  !  "  she  cried  mer- 
rily. "I'm  not  so  very  old 
myself,  and  yet  I've  never 
fashed  my  head  with  think- 
ing of  a  husband." 

His     lantern     jaw     slipped 


down  grotesquely ;  a  spasm 
suspiciously  like  a  wink  came 
to  his  parchment  countenance ; 
he  coughed  ambiguously,  then 
slily  laughed  with  crackling 
incredulity. 

"Ye  needna  tell  us  that  in 
Schawfield  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

"At  least,"  said  the  stickler 
for  strict  veracity,  "  I  never  al- 
lowed myself  to  think  of  such 
a  thing  a  moment  longer  than 
I  could  help.  Of  course  there 
are  thousands  of  silly  thoughts 
that  come  into  one's  head  un- 
invited, and  that  take  a  mo- 
ment or  two  to  expel.  .  .  . 
It's  time  for  your  medicine, 
Watty ! " 

"Might  as  weel  sup  saep- 
sapples  ! "  he  protested,  grim- 
acing; but  where  the  doctor 
had  failed  to  coerce,  Penelope 
could  coax  successfully.  "  Well 
dae  Mrs  Nish  between  us ! " 
was  his  boast.  "If  I  was 
allooin'  mysel'  to  be  hurled  to 
the  kirk-yaird  in  yon  crystal 
hearse  o'  hers,  I  would  never  be 
able  to  show  my  face  in  the 
next  warld." 

But  this  harmless  chaff  on 
matrimony  went  one  day  a 
little  further  in  a  stimulated 
hour  of  Watty's,  and  Pen  was 
shocked  to  find  from  the  man- 
ner of  her  patient  in  a  pawky 
humour  that  her  position  in 
Fancy  Farm  was  liable  to 
misconstruction.  The  fiddler's 
innuendoes  revealed  that  the 
village  gossip  linked  her  name 
with  that  of  Captain  Cutlass  ; 
anticipating  a  romantic  and 
immediate  close  to  the  Hunt, 
on  which  she  had  not  once  re- 
flected after  her  recovery  from 
the  chagrin  she  had  felt  at 
alluding  to  it  on  the  evening 
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of  her  drive  with  the  fictitious 
Tom  Dunn.  She  flamed  at 
the  suggestion.  Blissfully  un- 
conscious that  he  stung  her 
to  the  quick,  poor  Watty 
followed  up  the  theme  with 
rustic  humour.  "  So  you'll 
hae  to  have  me  on  my  legs  in 
time  to  fiddle  at  the  weddin','5 
he  went  on,  "though  I  didna 
get  playin'  at  his  faither's  and 
only  got  the  Haymakers  at 
Lady  Jean's." 

"It's  not  very  respectful  to 
Sir  Andrew,  and  not  very  kind 
to  me,  to  talk  such  nonsense !  " 
she  remonstrated  breathlessly. 
"  Who  could  be  so  cruel  as  to 
set  about  such  silly  gossip  ?  " 

"  Naebody  set  it  about  at  a',5' 
said  Watty  shrewdly.  "  That's 
the  usual  way  wi'  gossip — it 
never  tak's  a  wing  to  itsel'  un- 
less it's  just  what  everybody's 
thinkin',  and  this  has  been 
in  the  air  since  ever  ye  cam 
to  Schawfield ;  it  couldna  weel 
be  otherwise.  We  used  to 
jalouse  it  was  boun'  to  be 
Miss  Norah,  but  she  taen  up 
wi'  the  poet,  and  the  Captain 
ony  way  wouldna  mairry  money. 
What's  a'  the  trainin'  for — the 
dancin',  and  the  ridin',  and 
the  fencin',  and  the  rest  o't,  if 
he  didn't  mean  to  mak  ye 
Lady  Schaw  ?  .  . .  What !  me'm, 
are  ye  angry  ?  " 

He  could  not  mistake  the 
shame  and  indignation  of  her 
countenance;  she  looked  for  a 
moment  like  shaking  him,  and, 
speechless,  left  the  room.  It 
was  not  the  association  of  her 
name  with  that  of  Sir  Andrew 
Sohaw  that  rankled,  but  the 
revelation  of  deliberate  train- 
ing. A  hundred  things  were 
now  made  plain  to  her — subtle 


emendations  and  suggestions 
towards  improvement,  artful 
leads  to  more  accepted  stand- 
ards from  Norah ;  the  baronet's 
enthusiastic  interest  in  deport- 
ment and  in  tone.  The  pride 
of  the  Colquhouns  was  touched ; 
each  family,  even  the  humblest, 
has  its  own  variety,  and  hers 
revolted  at  the  thought  of  being 
moulded  to  a  pattern,  even 
though  it  might  be  elegant 
and  pleasing  to  her  friends. 
She  felt  ill  for  hours  that 
afternoon — sick  with  vexation, 
exceeding  lonely  and  insignifi- 
cant, a  pawn  in  a  game  of 
chess  she  did  not  understand. 
All  the  plain  old  ways  of 
home  came  back  transfigured  to 
her  recollection,  the  humdrum 
hours,  the  noisy  sisters,  the 
lamp  at  night,  the  strict  rou- 
tine of  useful  duties.  What 
had  she  learned  in  the  past 
nine  months  from  her  assidu- 
ous and  cunning  teachers  ?  To 
fence — whose  father  hated  war- 
fare of  the  body  !  To  ride — 
who  must  trudge  through  life 
on  foot  as  her  people  had  done 
before  her  !  To  dance  —  who 
seemed  at  the  moment  quite 
unlikely  ever  to  have  the  mood 
of  a  quadrille  again  !  To  swim 
— who  henceforth  should  never 
see  the  waves  without  recall- 
ing that  she  had  been  found 
deceitful  !  To  prattle  of  books, 
pictures,  music,  in  the  pass- 
ing and  conventional  jargon 
of  the  times,  making  art  a 
fetish !  Was  she  the  happier 
for  her  new  accomplishments? 
No ;  life,  that  now  seemed  more 
complex,  had  not  a  gladder 
hour  to  give  her  than  she  knew 
before;  cells  of  the  heart  and 
brain  that  had  tingled  hitherto 
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at  simple  combinations — warm 
wind  and  running  waters, 
evening  psalm  and  moving 
shadows,  the  scent  of  a  flower 
and  the  memories  it  awakened, 
— often  now  were  unresponsive 
but  to  moods  sophisticated; 
she  found  herself  suspicious  of 
intuitions  just  because  they 
were  her  own,  and  not  in  seem- 
ing harmony  with  canons  of 
the  educated  world  as  repre- 
sented by  the  baronet  and 
Norah.  She  had  learned  at 
last  that  there  were  divers 
ways  through  life  and  time, 
and  lost  confidence  in  her  own. 
How  her  father  would  storm 
if  he  knew  she  had  given  up 
the  citadel  of  her  individu- 
ality ! 

She  had  for  a  day  a  wild 
idea  of  deserting  all  and  run- 
ning home;  and  she  wrote  to 
him  telling  him  of  her  present 
occupation,  hinting  at  a  weari- 
ness of  the  spirit,  doubts  of  her 
usefulness.  He  wrote  her  back 
immediately,  scolding  and  im- 
perative. "  The  only  wise-like 
task  you  seem  to  have  had 
since  you  left  us  !  "  was  his  ver- 
dict. "Stick  by  it  till  it's 
done — till  your  fiddler's  dead 
or  back  again  at  his  jigs,  poor 
body !  You're  not  content 
with  yourself,  you  say.  Well 
done !  That's  the  very  best 
news  you  could  tell  me;  you 
had  aye  a  good  conceit  of 
yourself,  and  self-improvement 
always  starts  in  discontent. 
Stick  by  the  fiddler !  Till  you 
drop  !  The  dreicher  the  job 
the  greater  the  bliss  in  its 
accomplishment.  Keep  a  cool 
head  and  an  open  body,  and 
don't  forget  your  prayers." 

Even   this   paternal   injunc- 


tion probably  would  have 
failed  to  keep  her  longer  in 
an  atmosphere  that  meanwhile 
seemed  to  choke,  and  Duty  it- 
self appeared  to  relinquish  any 
claim  it  had  on  her,  for  Watty 
was  so  much  himself  again 
that  he  began  to  chafe  at  a 
woman's  presence.  Just  when 
some  decision  seemed  impera- 
tive, either  to  return  to  Norah 
or  go  home,  she  became  more 
indispensable  to  the  wynds 
than  ever.  Hygiene's  regime 
was  a  little  late  of  starting  in 
the  Schawfield  tenements,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  week  Pene- 
lope was  nurse  to  several 
households.  She  flung  herself 
with  joy  into  a  task  that 
helped  her  in  the  fight  against 
her  own  alarming  new  disease 
of  introspection.  She  toiled 
unwearyingly ;  the  doctor  sang 
her  praises;  a  scheme  of  Cap- 
tain Cutlass's  for  professional 
nurses  met  with  the  disapproval 
of  the  village,  which  was  now 
more  willing  to  assist,  shamed 
to  humanity  by  Pen's  devo- 
tion. 

Norah  came  down  now  from 
the  Farm  to  see  her  every  day, 
and  would  implore  her  to  come 
home  and  rest;  commands 
were  out  of  the  question  with 
an  imperious  paid  companion 
who  maintained  that  Sir 
Andrew  Schaw  as  landlord  of 
the  village  was  in  a  great  de- 
gree to  blame  for  its  condition. 
And  he  himself  experienced 
some  qualms  of  conscience  on 
the  point ;  in  truth,  his  hatred 
of  intrusion  had  too  long  con- 
cealed from  him  the  internal 
state  of  things  among  his 
humbler  tenantry. 

"  She's   right   as   usual,"  he 
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said  to  Norah,  "and  I  feel  that 
she's  pluckily  shouldering  far 
too  much  of  nay  responsibility. 
I  found  to-day,  to  my  perfect 
horror,  that  some  of  the  lower 
houses  in  the  wynds  have  iron- 
stanchioned  windows  at  the 
back.  A  relic  of  barbarism ! 
It  might  be  medieval  Italy ! 
Cattanach  never  once  gave  me 
the  slightest  inkling.  Those 
people  might  have  been  burned 
to  death  like  rats  trapped  in 
a  granary.  Good  heavens ! 
fancy  children  growing  up  be- 
hind iron  bars  !  Babies  having 
their  first  glimpse  of  the  world 
between  them  !  Marriages  and 
funerals  in  a  jail !" 

"  How  dreadful ! "  said  his 
cousin,  shuddering.  "I  never 
knew  of  it ;  Aunt  Amelia  and 
I  were  never  allowed  to  see 
the  back  apartments." 

"  Of  course  not ;  the  poor 
souls  were  ashamed  that  you 
should  see  their  degradation. 
Little  wonder  that  the  iron 
enters  in  the  soul  of  people 
cradled  behind  stanchions. 
Pen  showed  me  those  places 
to-day — a  score  of  them,  all 
on  Cattanach's  rent-roll.  She 
seemed  to  do  it  with  gusto. 
'  That's  the  price  of  refine- 
ment,' she  said,  as  if  she  hated 
me.  '  We  vex  ourselves  about 
the  wrong  wall-paper,  and  we 
must  have  pretty,  modulated 
voices,  but  we  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  shame  of  people  who 
depend  on  us.'  I  seemed  to 
distinguish  a  certain  tone  of 
irritation.  Surely  she  hasn't 
guessed,  Norah ;  surely  she 
hasn't  guessed  !  " 

Norah  reddened.  "  I  fear 
she  has.  In  fact,  I  find  that 
she's  quite  aware  she  had  been 


in  school  of  late  without  her 
knowing  it.  How  she  learned 
I  don't  know,  but  you  may 
be  sure  she  doesn't  like  it. 
I'm  afraid  we  haven't  over- 
estimated the  penetration  of 
the  people  round  about  us 
here :  Pen's  education,  since 
she  came  among  us,  has  been 
too  obviously  on  the  lines  to 
agree  with  the  theories  of 
Sir  Andrew  Schaw." 

"  You  mean  that  it  has  been 
the  subject  of  speculation?" 

"Certainly,  Andy.  There  is 
no  new  move  of  yours  that  is 
not  the  subject  of  speculation." 

"  Good  heavens  ! "  he  cried, 
profoundly  touched.  "  How 
sickening  for  Pen  !  " 

"Yes,  it  puts  her  in  an 
awkward  position  I  never 
foresaw,  or  I  shouldn't  have 
so  amiably  fallen  in  with  your 
fantastic  scheme  of  cultiva- 
tion. My  only  consolation  is 
that  she  is  no  discredit  to  her 
tutors ;  she  was  incapable  of 
being  spoiled." 

"But  it  means  that — in  a 
sense  —  she's  compromised  !  " 
he  cried  excitedly. 

His  cousin  hesitated,  paled, 
looked  at  him  anxiously. 
"  That  is  the  conventional 
way  of  putting  it — in  our 
society,"  she  confessed  reluct- 
antly. 

"The  convention,"  he  said, 
"has  its  start  in  a  sentiment 
of  honour  which  is  as  applic- 
able to  Penelope  as  to  a 
princess  of  the  blood-royal." 

She  would  have  given  the 
world,  had  it  been  hers,  to 
read  his  mind. 

He  could  relieve  himself 
immediately  of  the  pangs  of 
conscience  in  the  matter  of 
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the  stanchions.  Aliok  Brodie 
went  to  break  them  down, 
when — so  curious  a  thing  is 
habitude  ! — the  householders, 
born  and  bred  behind  the 
bars,  were  half  inclined  to  re- 
sent the  removal  of  a  feature 
which,  they  held,  contributed 
to  their  security.  But  not  so 
easily  was  his  wounded  moral 
sense  placated  in  regard  to 
Pen.  She  grew  heroic  and 
pathetic  to  his  fancy,  battling 
down  there  in  the  village 


tenements  with  the  conse- 
quences of  his  negligence, 
while  he  was  able  to  do 
nothing.  They  were  wretched 
days  for  JSTorah.  Willingly 
would  she  have  shared  the 
attic  and  the  cares  of  Pen, 
but  she  was  too  painfully 
aware  that,  whatever  her  ac- 
complishments, none  was  such 
as  qualified  to  help  in  an 
epidemic. 

Her   infelicity  sought   relief 
in  a  letter  to  Reggy  Maurice. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


Those  who  know  Maurice 
now,  the  great  shipbuilder, 
with  his  name  in  enduring 
brass  on  ships  that  are  found 
in  every  port  of  either  hemi- 
sphere, would  wonder  did  they 
know  of  his  youthful  predilec- 
tions for  the  muse  of  verse. 
No  saccharine  sham  emotions 
now  for  Reggy  Maurice ! 
'  Harebell  and  Honey '  must 
be  mentioned  by  his  friends 
only  with  caution,  the  very 
name  of  it  a  rebuke  for  early 
follies.  Veritable  ruined  prior- 
ies now  affect  him  less  remark- 
ably than  the  wrecks  of  ships 
that  in  their  brief  career  on 
ocean  have,  by  the  travail  and 
endurance  of  their  men,  been 
glorified  and  rendered  holier 
than  any  of  those  dateless  old 
monastic  piles  consecrate  to 
sleep  and  prayer.  'Tis  not  un- 
likely that  to  -  day  a  living 
shipyard  seems  to  Maurice 
infinitely  finer  than  a  dead 
cathedral;  he  will  stand  (they 
say)  below  the  struts  and 
baulks,  and  glory  in  the  swell- 
ing lines  of  the  leviathans  that 


fill  his  stocks — so  much  of  him- 
self, his  labouring  hours,  his 
cogitations,  his  anxieties,  ela- 
tions,  inspirations  in  the  work, 
and  find  more  joy  in  the  sheer 
of  a  prow  than  he  ever  found 
in  a  well-turned  couplet  of  his 
own.  The  youth  of  him  was 
spoiled  by  luxury  and  indul- 
gence, and  the  flattery  of  his 
friends,  who  took  his  pretty 
echoes  of  the  genuine  poets  for 
genius;  let  the  fathers  of 
green  -  sick  sons  be  hopeful ; 
four -and -twenty  is  the  age 
when  some  convulsion  of  the 
mind  may  turn  the  puling 
dreamer  into  a  man  of  action ! 
Keats  and  Byron  in  the  breast- 
coat  pocket  of  twenty-one — I 
say  nothing  about  the  inner 
heart — is  only  a  kind  of  measles 
all  the  healthier  constitutions 
will  survive. 

"Good  stuff!"— that  is  the 
motto  of  the  yards  of  Maurice  ; 
it  rings  like  the  bells  of 
churches  from  the  hammers  of 
his  engine-shops.  "  Men  depend 
on  us  in  storms ! "  he  tells 
them.  "  Don't  betray  them  !  a 
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dubious  bolt's  a  crime,"  and 
the  exaltation  he  discovered 
once  in  a  sentiment  conjured 
up  from  some  trivial  conjunc- 
tion of  a  night  of  stars  and  a 
hackneyed  verse  remembered, 
he  finds  to-day  in  the  eye  of 
the  microscope  with  which  he 
looks  at  the  metal  surfaces, 
pondering  on  molecules,  and 
stresses,  and  the  shock  of  seas. 

A  little  of  this  change  was 
already  apparent  in  Maurice 
as  soon  as  Penelope  had  plucked 
a  few  of  the  feathers  from  his 
tail;  her  flash  of  inspiration 
that  the  making  of  ships  was 
a  kind  of  poetry  to  which 
perhaps  he  had  a  truer  call 
than  the  making  of  sonnets, 
found  an  open  suture  in  the 
skull  of  four-and-twenty  that 
is  apt  to  close  ere  thirty, 
leaving  us  impervious  to  in- 
fluences that  might  be  blessed. 
He  had  burned  his  note-books 
and  gone  back  to  the  ship- 
yard, nursing  strange  emo- 
tions, and  found  the  place,  as 
it  were,  an  epic  —  new  mean- 
ings in  the  giant  cranes,  the 
oozy  piles,  rhythms  unsus- 
pected in  the  beat  ol^aallets, 
inspiring  cadences  in  the  throb 
of  riveting  -  machines.  Their 
influence,  though  for  some 
weeks  only  in  operation,  was 
manifest  vaguely  in  his  man- 
ner on  his  return  to  Fancy 
Farm  immediately  on  getting 
Norah's  letter. 

She  drove  to  meet  him  at 
Duntryne  on  such  an  evening 
as  ever  found  responsive  moods 
of  wildness  in  her  bosom — 

"The  country  ways  were  full  of  mire, 
The  boughs  tossed  in  the  fading  light; 

The  winds  blew  out  the  sunset's  fire, 
And  slowly  dropped  the  night." 


Aunt  Amelia  was  struck 
with  the  eyes  of  her  before 
she  started  —  emeralds  glint- 
ing; the  eager  mouth,  the 
thought  -  chased  brow,  the 
hurried  movements,  something 
turbulent  and  tameless  in  her 
manner — and  marvelled  some- 
what that  a  spirit  usually  so 
cool  in  the  presence  of  Keggy 
Maurice  should  become  so 
agitated  at  the  prospect  of 
his  coming. 

"Never  admire  too  much!" 
she  counselled.  "  At  least  you 
shouldn't  show  it,  Norah. 
Reggy  Maurice  is  quite  con- 
ceited enough  without  your 
giving  him  the  impression 
that  he  is  indispensable." 

"  There  are  times,  dear  aunt, 
when  he  is ! "  retorted  Norah, 
"and  this  is  one  of  them." 

Maurice  found  her  waiting 
on  the  quay,  tramping  it  im- 
patiently, the  salt  wind  buffet- 
ing her  garments ;  they  had 
to  shout  their  greetings  over 
the  crash  of  waves.  Her  hand 
was  wet  with  rain,  but  her 
clasp  was  fervent  warm.  She 
seemed  to  take  possession  of 
him ;  her  atmosphere  was  more 
ascendant  than  that  of  the 
autumn  night  itself.  He  de- 
cerned  internal  tumult  from 
the  manner  with  which  she 
hurried  into  questions  about 
himself  like  one  who  shrank 
from  touching  on  her  own 
affairs.  And  yet  his  answers 
to  her  inquiries  hardly  seemed 
to  reach  her;  plainly  she  was 
little  interested  in  his  new 
engagements. 

"  You  have  been  having  some 
extraordinary  excursions  and 
alarms  since  I  left,"  he  said  at 
last,  as  the  carriage  rocked  on 
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its  way  up  the  windy  stretch 
of  unsheltered  road  that  led 
from  the  shore,  and  immedi- 
ately she  seemed  to  overflow 
with  feelings  pent.  Hurriedly 
she  reviewed  the  situation  of 
which  her  letters  had  already 
made  him  partly  cognisant. 
Pen  was  well;  her  patients 
were  progressing  favourably ; 
nobody  was  going  to  die.  As 
for  herself,  oh !  she  was  miser- 
able !  She  made  the  avowal 
violently.  Sitting  beside  her  in 
the  darkness  of  the  carriage 
he  had  a  sense  of  crisis. 

"I  can  understand  how  anxi- 
ous you  must  be  for  Pen,"  he 
said. 

"  I'm  not ! "  she  answered 
curtly.  "I'm  anxious  for  my- 
self. Pen  comes  through  every- 
thing scatheless;  she  meets 
every  test  like  an  elemental 
force  of  nature.  One  might  as 
reasonably  be  anxious  about 
the  wellbeing  of  an  earth- 
quake. You're  surprised,  no 
doubt,  that  I've  permitted  her 
to  go  down  alone  and  establish 
herself  Sister  of  Mercy  to  the 
victims  of  Andy's  ineptitude  as 
a  landlord?" 

"A  little,"  he  confessed. 
"Not  surprised  that  Pen  should 
want  to  go — that's  only  what 
one  might  expect  from  Pen — 
but  there  might  have  been 
other  arrangements.  In  our 
place" — here  spoke  the  ship- 
builder— "we  never  put  a  ten 
pound  man  on  a  two  pound 
job,  as  a  matter  of  economics, 
and  Pen's  too  valuable  to  be 
spent  on  a  fight  with  squalor 
and  disease." 

"  I  might  have  gone  myself?" 
she  suggested  cynically. 

"I    don't    mean    that,    but 


now  that  you  mention  it,  I 
admit  that  I  thought  at  first 
you  would  be  with  her ;  you 
have  quite  as  strong  a  feeling 
of  humanity  as  she." 

"Have  I?"  asked  Norah  re- 
flectively. "  I  wonder !  There 
are  stronger  feelings.  Perhaps 
you're  like  Andy,  and  are  half 
inclined  to  think  that  I'm  a 
coward.  So  I  am.  I  shrieked 
like  a  fool  on  the  yacht,  not 
because  I  thought  of  any 
danger  for  myself,  but  be- 
cause I  thought  of  him,  and 
Pen  had  the  magnanimity  to 
shield  me,  with  the  consequence 
that  my  position's  worse  than 
ever.  I'm  at  home  comfortably 
while  she's  nursing,  and  it  does 
not  escape  even  Aunt  Amelia 
that  Andy  looks  on  it  as  a  kind 
of  shirking.  It's  not.  Not 
altogether,  at  all  events.  Pen 
won't  have  me,  for  one  thing ; 
she  has  discovered  one  situation 
at  least  in  which  I'm  absolutely 
useless.  She  has,  herself,  the 
placid  nerveless  system  of  an 
ox,  and  just  at  present  the 
tanglement  of  things  makes 
me  incapable  of  settling  down 
profitably  to  anything.  I'm 
tired,  Eeggy — tired  ! " 

Had  the  night  been  calmer, 
he  might  have  heard  her  sob. 
But  that  humiliating  evidence 
of  her  humiliation  was  con- 
cealed from  him  by  louder 
noises  of  the  night — the  boom- 
ing of  a  wind  that  seemed  to 
bear  the  carriage  in  a  vortex ; 
the  splash  of  hoofs  in  the 
flooded  road,  the  drumming  on 
the  carriage  roof,  the  rattling 
of  the  window  she  had  partly 
lowered  in  a  feeling  of  suffo- 
cation, though  the  rain  was 
thereby  driven  in  her  face. 
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It  was  a  certain  quality  of 
sympathy,  none  the  warmer 
though  concealed  at  times  be- 
hind his  superficial  affectations, 
that  had  first  attracted  her  in 
Maurice;  to-night  he  some- 
what failed  her,  like  a  person 
wrapt  too  much  in  his  own 
affairs. 

"  The  main  thing  is,"  said  he 
with  a  wish  to  relieve  the  ten- 
sion of  her  mood,  "  that  Pen  is 
well.  There  was  something 
about  your  letter  that  made 
me  think  you  were  apprehen- 
sive." 

"  She  was  never  better," 
said  Norah,  gulping.  "  An 
engagement  of  this  kind  brings 
out  all  her  strength.  She's 
the  heroine  of  the  village ;  the 
only  person  who  refuses  to  be 
impressed  is  Mr  BirrelPs 
sister.  I'm  a  little  afraid  of 
'Tilda  Birrell,  Reggy,  she's  far 
too  quick  to  discover  things." 

"Yes?" 

"  She  has  decerned  already 
that  a  part  of  Pen's  enthusiasm 
for  nursing  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  gives  her  an  excuse  for 
evading  Andy." 

"I  can't  imagine  Pen  in  a 
spirit  of  evasion ;  what's  the 
matter?" 

Norah  hesitated :  they  were 
on  grounds  on  which  they  had 
studiously  refrained  from  step- 
ping hitherto.  "  Since  Pen 
came  here,"  she  said,  "  she  has 
been  the  unconscious  subject 
of  an  experiment.  You  know 
my  cousin's  fad  for  that  per- 
fection which  is  always  the 
object  of  his  worship  so  long 
as  it's  ideal,  though  actually 
his  heart  is  with  the  imperfect, 
the  incomplete,  the  failure? 
Between  us  we  have  been  train- 


ing Pen — Oh,  you  know !  you 
must  have  seen  it !  Fancy 
Farm  for  months  back  might 
have  been  a  seminary.  Why  ! 
even  you  were  supposed  to 
help  ;  it  was  expected  that  the 
author  of '  Harebell  and  Honey ' 
would  impart  a  proper  interest 
in  poetry." 

Maurice  laughed,  incredul- 
ously. "  Don't  tell  me  I  was 
Sir  Andrew's  selection  on  that 
score,"  said  he.  "He  always 
had  a  saner  estimate  of  the 
value  of  my  poetry  than  I  had 
myself." 

"No;  the  idea  was  mine," 
admitted  Norah  quickly.  "  And 
it  hadn't  really  anything  to  do 
with  poetry ;  perhaps  I'll  tell 
you  some  day  what  I  mean. 
Anyhow,  Pen  has  discovered, 
somehow,  that  we  have  been 
moulding  her  after  a  system 
of  Sir  Andrew  S chaw's,  and 
her  pride  resents  it.  Do  you 
wonder  ?  " 

"  I  don't !  It  never  occurred 
to  me  that  there  was  the 
slightest  necessity  for  tamper- 
ing with  Penelope,  as  she  was 
a  quite  satisfactory  person- 
ality," said  Maurice,  with 
emphasis.  "So  far,  at  least, 
from  my  teaching  Pen,  I  found 
I  had  something  to  learn  from 
her.  Nobody  had  the  courage 
to  show  me  before  that  I  was 
a  useless  idler,  and  that  there's 
a  great  deal  of  genuine  poetry 
about  the  business  I  was  draw- 
ing money  from  without  con- 
tributing a  single  constructive 
idea.  .  .  .  Ships,  Norah !  I've 
got  a  new  outlook;  I  find 
there's  as  much  artistic  joy  in 
putting  the  last  possible  touch 
of  finish  on  a  hull  as  there  is  in 
perfecting  a  sonnet — if  I  were 
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capable  of  that.  And  it  was 
only  a  hint  from  Pen." 

He  spoke  with  heat,  almost 
crying  against  the  rude  con- 
tention of  the  night  which 
seemed  to  infect  them  both 
with  its  tempestuous  humour  ; 
the  girl  inhaled  deep,  gusty 
draughts  that  seemed  to  fan 
her  inward  turbulence,  and  the 
heart  of  her  kept  time  to  the 
beat  of  the  horses'  feet. 

"  Yes,  yes  !  "  she  said  im- 
pulsively. "  She's  fine !  I 
should  not  deny  it  if  I  could. 
I'm  the  better  for  her  influence. 
And  so  is  Andy !  Nothing 
will  ever  change  his  tempera- 
ment which,  to  most  people, 
makes  him  a  kind  of  nursery 
puzzle  incapable  of  solution, 
though  amusing  to  play  with 
for  a  time.  She  couldn't 
change  the  pieces,  but  she  has 
been  shifting  them  about  of 
late,  till  one  almost  sees  a 
pattern  and  harmonious  colours. 
He  has  done  more  common- 
place, sensible  things  in  the 
past  three  months  to  please  her 
than  at  any  time  since  I  have 
known  him ;  now  he's  getting 
as  great  pleasure  out  of  im- 
proving the  wynds  as  you  can 
possibly  get  from  building 
ships.  .  .  .  I'm  the  only  miser- 
able !  Nobody  looks  for  the 
slightest  benefit  from  me !  .  .  . 
Nobody,"  she  added  bitterly, 
"  cares  the  slightest  rap  for 
me."  She  spoke  as  if  with — 

"  The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star, 

Of  the  night  for  the  morrow, 
The  devotion  to  something  afar 
From  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow." 

"  My  dear  Norah  !  "  ex- 
claimed her  companion,  lapsing 
into  his  old  humour,  "if  the 
fealty " 


"  Nonsense  !  "  she  interrupted 
impatiently.  "  Don't  begin  to 
be  poetical  again  ;  I  much 
prefer  the  shipbuilder.  The 
finest  poetry  in  the  world 
never  relieved  an  aching  head, 
far  less  a  really  aching  heart. 
I'm  wretched,  and  the  worst  of 
it  is  there's  nobody  I  can 
blame.  .  .  .  I'm  in  love  with 
Andy  !  There  !  I'm  in  love 
with  his  very  follies  and  his 
whims !  .  .  .  Open  that  other 
window  !  Open  it  !  Never 
mind  the  rain  ! " 

She  spoke  as  if  she  wished 
to  fly  away  upon  the  pinions 
of  the  storm,  from  ruins  of  her 
pride.  She  had  given  up  the 
last  vestige  of  reserve,  and  was 
the  elemental  woman  with  an 
elemental  passion.  The  rain, 
for  the  time,  was  gone,  but  the 
gale  drove  through  the  car- 
riage, whooping,  as  it  drives 
through  halls  deserted. 

"I  know,"  he  said  quietly. 
"I  have  known  it  all  along." 

"  Isn't  it  shameful  ?  "  she  in- 
quired, panting.  "It  began 
too  soon.  I  can  conceal  noth- 
ing. Can  we  help  our  feel- 
ings ?  I  was  loyal  to  Jean,  his 
wife ;  he  never  got  a  word  or  a 
glance  from  me  that  would  do 
her  wrong,  but  she  seemed  to 
suspect  my  infatuation,  and  I 
took  steps  to  convince  her  that 
her  suspicions  were  unfounded. 
You — you " 

"I  was  never  under  the 
slightest  misapprehension  on 
that  score,"  he  broke  in. 

"I  have  done  my  best  to 
make  amends  by  the  strictest 
faithfulness  to  his  purposes 
and  projects.  I  have  sunk  my 
own  interests  so  far  as  even  to 
help  him  to  look  for  a  wife! 
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Was  there  ever  such  a  farce ! 
It  will  be  the  climax  of  my 
punishment  if  he  now  concludes 
he  has  found  her  in  Penelope 
Colquhoun." 

"  Who  evades  him  !  You 
are  being  carried  away  by 
your  imagination,  Norah," 
Maurice  cried,  but  with  a  note 
of  hesitation  she  decerned. 

"  That  matters  nothing  !  I 
evaded,  too,  and  yet  I  was  in 
love  with  him.  Who  can  tell  ? 
The  maddening  thing  is  that 
nearly  all  he  most  admires  in 
Pen  is  to  be  found  in  myself, 
if  he  had  only  eyes  to  see  it.  I 
did  not  teach  her  courage  and 
frankness,  for  these  she  had 
already,  but  the  superficial 
things  he  seems  to  think  indis- 
pensable were  got  from  me : 
there's  a  way  of  dressing  her 
hair  she  has  that  seems  to 
fascinate  him,  and  it's  simply 
an  imitation  of  my  own.  .  .  . 
Are  you  laughing,  Reggy  ? 
Amn't  I  disgraceful?" 

"No,"  said  Maurice.  "I'm 
not  laughing;  I'm  sorry.  There 
are  occasions  on  which  the  tem- 
perament of  either  the  poet  or 
the  shipbuilder  is  unable  to  see 
any  humour." 

"  I'm  afraid  !  That's  the  long 
and  the  short  of  it,  Reggy ;  I'm 
afraid !  There's  always  a  fate 
pursuing  Andy  that  drives  him 
to  the  most  serious  acts  on  the 


hasty  impulse  of  an  admiring 
or  generous  sentiment.  If  I 
had  not  been  his  ward,  and 
burdened  with  an  inheritance 
I  don't  want,  he  might  have — 
he  might  have  thought  of  me ; 
but  everything  of  late  appears 
to  be  pushing  him  into  the  arms 
of  Pen.  It  is  she  who  is  always 
having  the  opportunities, — she 
saved  my  life  and  tried  to 
save  my  reputation ;  now  she's 
nursing  his  blunders.  What's 
the  monster,  Reggy  ? — the  thing 
that  was  made  by  Franken- 
stein ?  I've  made  an  ador- 
able monster,  and,  quite  un- 
consciously I'm  sure,  she's 
doing  her  best  to  make  me 
wretched." 

"  I  am  sure  you  exaggerate 
the  gravity  of  the  situation," 
said  Maurice,  yet  sharing  her 
agitation. 

"  I'm  not !  He  has  only  to 
brood  for  a  day  or  two  on  the 
idea  that  she  is  compromised 
in  the  eyes  of  some  gossiping 
villagers,  and  Quixote  would 
marry  out  of  hand  without 
any  better  reason !  .  .  .  And 
whether  he  does  or  not,  if  ever 
you  say  a  word  to  me  on  the 
subject  again  I'll  hate  you, 
Reggy  Maurice  !  I  hadn't  an- 
other soul  to  speak  to  on  the 
matter,  and  now  it's  done.  .  .  . 
Tell  me  all  about  your  ship- 
building." 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  beams  of  the  rising  sun 
slant  over  the  wall  of  the  post 
and  athwart  the  courtyard. 
The  freshness  which,  even  in 
the  hot  weather,  comes  with 
early  morning,  is  in  the  air. 
The  sentry  stands  brisk  and 
alert  at  the  newly  opened, 
red  -  painted,  loopholed  gate. 
The  men  of  the  guard  smoke 
the  morning  hookah.  Without 
the  post  a  stony  plain  slopes 
away  to  the  east:  hardly  a 
vestige  of  green  is  to  be  seen. 
Bare  brown  hills  surround  it  on 
three  sides  and  are  already  be- 
ginning to  glow  in  the  sun's  rays. 
In  the  centre  of  the  plain 
stands  the  post.  Four-square, 
matter-of-fact,  and  utilitarian 
as  the  folk  who  built  it, — it 
stands,  an  uttermost  picket  of 
the  Empire.  From  it  starts 
the  road;  the  reason  of  this 
and  other  posts,  —  a  strip  of 
territory,  rented  from  the  sur- 
rounding tribes,  thirty  yards 
broad,  and  meandering  many 
miles  in  length,  till  at  last  it 
reaches  British  India.  Poli- 
ticians call  it  a  trade-route, 
soldiers  a  strategic  road,  and 
the  men  in  charge  many  things, 
according  to  the  height  of  the 
thermometer,  their  temper,  and 
the  state  of  their  health.  But 
the  road  and  the  post  are  of 
importance  to  people  many 
thousand  miles  away,  as  is 
testified  by  the  strings  of 
camels,  bearing  English  goods, 
that  troop  up  every  season  to 
Afghanistan  and  beyond  to 
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Central  Asia.  So  stands  the 
post  of  "The  Little  Mulberry- 
tree." 

Inside  the  outer  courtyard 
of  the  post  stands  the  Dak- 
tonga  —  a  low  -  hung,  stout, 
well-balanced  vehicle  on  two 
wheels.  Its  dingy  red  paint  is 
sun  -  blistered  and  dusty,  and 
its  canvas  tilt  is  weather- 
bleached.  The  two  thin  ponies 
hang  their  dejected  heads  and 
patiently  whisk  off  the  flies. 
The  ostler,  a  lad  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  wild  as 
a  hawk,  squats  on  his  heels  and 
shares  the  morning  pipe  with 
the  guard.  The  guttering  of 
the  pipes'  water-cooler  is  oc- 
casionally interrupted  by  re- 
marks. Over  against  the 
mounted  men's  stables  are  the 
men  of  the  escort.  Khaki-clad 
and  armed,  they  adjust  girth 
and  surcingle  and  wait.  It  is 
not  good  to  start  too  early, 
before  the  road  has  been 
picketed.  Inside  the  room 
that  serves  as  post  and  tele- 
graph office  snatches  of  talk 
burst  out,  and  subside  as  the 
Babu  makes  up  the  mail-bags 
to  give  to  the  driver.  The 
latter,  clad  in  garments  none 
too  clean,  belted,  and  equipped 
with  a  battered  bugle,  lolls  in 
the  doorway,  twisting  his  short 
whip  in  his  hands.  He  wonders 
if  he  will  get  through  to 
British  India,  fifty-two  miles 
away,  without  molestation. 
"  The  Lifter  "  and  his  gang  are 
out  on  a  "running,"  and  three 
2D 
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days  before  the  mail -tonga 
was  shot  at,  and  to-day  is  the 
day  of  the  Walaiti-dak — the 
English  mail. 

A  servant  runs  along  the 
verandah  of  the  officers' 
quarters,  a  letter  in  his  hand, 
descends  the  steps,  and  enters 
the  post-office.  "Oh,  Babuji ! 
is  there  yet  time  ?  Then  give 
me  a  ticket  of  one  anna."  The 
greasy,  clumsy  copper  coins, 
value  one  halfpenny  each,  are 
put  down,  the  stamp  is  affixed, 
the  letter  is  handed  to  the 
Babu,  who  obliterates  its  stamp 
and  drops  it  into  the  mail-bag, 
whose  mouth  he  proceeds  to  tie 
and  to  seal  up  with  black  seal- 
ing-wax. That  anna  has  pur- 
chased a  portion  of  the  labours 
of  these  and  many  other  men. 
The  driver  begins  to  brisk  up, 
and  makes  careful  mental  tally 
as  the  Babu  hands  over  the 
various  scantily  -  filled  bags  : 
"  This  for  Islam  Khan  and  that 
for  Ghuzni  Khel."  The  driver 
goes  out  and  places  the  bags 
under  his  seat  amongst  old  bits 
of  spare  harness,  bags  of  grain, 
and  ends  of  rope.  He  gathers 
up  the  reins  and  seats  himself. 
The  ostler  stands  to  the  ponies' 
heads ;  the  escort  mount ;  the 
guard  pause  in  their  talk  and 
look  up.  "  Let  go  !  "  and  the 
whip  cracks,  the  ponies  spring 
forward,  taking  the  gateway 
at  a  gallop ;  the  ostler  swings 
himself  up  behind  as  the  tonga 
starts.  The  escort  clatter  in 
rear.  Down  the  long  straight 
stretch  of  road  between  the 
black  shingle  goes  the  tonga — 
a  long  cone  of  dust  rising  from 
either  wheel  and  swirling  away 
behind  to  unite  in  a  cloud. 


One  rider  draws  ahead  and  one 
drops  a  hundred  yards  behind  ; 
two  follow  close  after  the 
tonga.  The  English  mail  has 
started. 

Across  the  plain  and  down 
the  winding  valley;  between 
the  bare  brown  hills ;  crossing 
and  re  -  crossing  the  scanty 
trickle  of  water  in  its  stony 
bed,  which,  dignified  by  the 
name  of  river,  gives  a  name  to 
the  road.  Look  up !  away  on 
the  left,  at  that  salient  angle 
of  the  hill-side,  a  pile  of  stones 
shows  up  from  its  contour,  and 
two  khaki-turbaned  heads  look 
over  as  the  tonga  comes  into 
view  and  passes.  That  is  a 
picket.  A  thousand  yards 
farther  on  another  shows,  this 
time  to  the  right.  The  road  is 
watched  right  down  to  British 
India,  that  the  king's  peace 
may  be  kept  and  his  subjects 
and  others  may  go  upon  their 
lawful  occasions  on  the  king's 
highway.  None  may  carry 
arms  on  the  road :  theft  or 
murder  comes  within  the  British 
law.  Should  a  man  desire  to 
go  armed,  it  is  necessary  that 
he  take  the  hill-path.  But  the 
road  is  in  the  keeping  of  the 
"  Sirkar,"  the  Government, 
that  great  impersonal  power  of 
the  English  king  and  British 
people. 

Down  the  winding,  dusty 
road  gallop  the  panting,  sweat- 
ing ponies.  The  escort  are  at 
a  hard  canter  now,  their  rifles 
bumping  on  their  pommels  and 
their  sword-scabbards  flogging 
their  horses'  sides.  Round  a 
bend  on  one  wheel,  and  the 
next  post  comes  into  view, — 
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smaller  than  the  starting- 
point,  and  not  unlike  a  Border 
peel,  as  indeed  it  is.  The 
driver  blows  his  bugle ;  a  man 
leads  the  next  relay  of  horses 
out  from  the  rough  shed  at  the 
foot  of  the  tower  and  waits. 
The  tonga  pulls  to  a  trot  and 
draws  up.  They  proceed  to 
unyoke  the  horses.  The  foam- 
flecked  dripping  pair  are  led 
away  and  walked  up  and  down 
the  road  to  cool  off,  and  the 
fresh  horses  are  backed  in  as 
the  driver  holds  up  the  pole 
with  its  curricle  -  bar.  The 
escort,  like  good  horsemen, 
have  dismounted.  The  two 
who  follow  the  tonga  have 
now  white  moustaches  and  eye- 
lashes. One  has  wound  the 
long  tail  of  his  turban  across 
his  mouth  and  nostrils  to  keep 
out  the  dust.  Their  dark  eyes 
show  bright  and  clear  from 
their  dust-seamed  faces.  The 
garrison  of  the  post,  such  as 
are  not  on  picket  duty,  look 
out  and  pass  the  time  of  day. 

Again  the  tonga,  with  its 
escort,  starts,  and  as  the  post 
is  left  behind  the  monotony  of 
the  galloping  hoofs  and  clatter- 
ing, grinding  wheels  again 
shuts  down.  Past  a  Mussul- 
man graveyard,  with  its  tombs 
all  due  north  and  south  :  round 
a  bend,  and  a  string  of  camels 
comes  into  view.  The  tonga 
pulls  up  to  a  trot,  and  the  man 
with  the  leading  camel  runs 
across  and  pulls  it  into  the  side 
of  the  road.  The  road  is  none 
too  broad.  They  have  been 
down  to  British  India,  trading. 
The  men  with  the  camels  gaze 
at  the  tonga  with  keen  eyes 
and  impassive  faces.  They  are 


big,  bearded,  long-haired,  dirty, 
and  clad  in  tattered  clothing, 
but  from  their  turbaned  heads 
to  sandalled  feet  they  are  free 
men  every  inch.  Poor  accord- 
ing to  the  European  standard 
they  may  be,  but  no  one 
starves.  They  combine  the 
trades  of  farmer,  carrier,  and 
cattle-thief.  At  present  there 
is  nothing  against  them  indi- 
vidually, else  they  would  not 
be  on  the  road.  A  few  months 
ago  the  men  of  the  escort  were 
such  as  these. 

The  heat  is  increasing,  and 
the  glare  from  the  road  grows 
greater.  Yet  it  is  nothing  to 
what  the  afternoon  will  bring. 
The  driver's  eyes  are  narrowed 
to  slits.  A  mud  village  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  wall  and 
topped  by  fortified  towers  is 


Round  the  bend  comes  a 
trooper  of  the  Frontier  militia, 
a  replica  of  the  men  of  the 
escort.  He  is  followed  soon 
after  by  two  Englishmen  with 
two  other  troopers.  Another 
trooper  brings  up  the  rear. 
The  Englishmen  are  burnt 
brick -red  and  look  hot,  tired, 
and  dusty.  They  wear  khaki 
shirts  and  back-pads,  and  each 
carries  a  pistol.  They  are  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  Frontier 
militia  and  the  doctor.  The 
latter  has  multifarious  duties. 
He  is  in  charge  of  both  the 
civil  and  military  hospitals. 
The  prison  is  in  his  care,  and 
he  superintends  the  chicken- 
incubator  in  the  headquarters 
mess.  He  will  treat  any  that 
come  to  him,  and  has  a  fine 
knowledge  of  gunshot  wounds 
and  sword  cuts.  He  is  ac- 
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customed  to  do  major  operations 
under  conditions  that  would 
make  a  house-surgeon's  blood 
run  cold,  and  has  the  implicit 
trust  of  the  tribesmen  who 
know  him.  He  is  in  the  penny- 
worth, as  he  looks  after  the  men 
who  mind  the  road.  The  valley 
opens  out  into  another  circular 
plain — not  quite  so  sterile  this 
time.  A  few  scattered  villages 
wring  a  scanty  living  from  the 
poor  soil  by  means  of  irrigation. 
In  the  centre  stands  their  im- 
mediate market,  the  head- 
quarters post,  quite  the  biggest 
that  has  yet  been  passed.  Here 
six  hundred  men  are  in  garri- 
son, and  the  political  officer 
has  his  headquarters.  He  is 
lord  of  the  high,  low,  and 
middle  justice  on  the  road,  as 
witnesseth  the  gallows  stand- 
ing outside. 

Here  a  longer  halt  is  made ; 
letters  are  handed  in  and  mail- 
bags  received.  The  driver  has 
his  morning  meal.  Before 
drinking  water  he  piously 
ejaculates:  "In  the  name  of 
God." 

On  again  in  an  hour's  time, 
down  the  long  winding  road. 
The  valley  again  closes  in ; 
more  relays  and  fresh  escorts, 
other  pickets,  all  give  their 
share  of  work  for  the  penny. 
The  heat  is  now  that  of  a 
furnace,  and  is  reverberated 
from  the  stony  hills  on  either 
hand.  The  valley  narrows 
still  more — bare,  rocky,  sterile, 
and  with  banks  of  high  scarped 
clay.  Down  across  the  stream, 
here  a  bit  broader,  and  up  the 
other  side  and  ahead  appears 
the  post  of  "Three  Mounds." 
The  mail  is  in  British  India  at 


last.  Here  the  escort  leave  the 
tonga. 

One  more  stage  now  and  the 
driver's  work  is  done  till  he 
takes  the  returning  tonga  on 
the  morrow. 

This  is  the  post  where  all 
from  independent  country  en- 
tering British  territory  by  this 
pass  must  leave  their  arms, 
obtaining  a  receipt  and  re- 
drawing their  weapons  on 
presenting  it  again  when  they 
return  across  the  frontier. 
Here  is  also  a  detachment  of 
the  Border  Military  Police  who 
patrol  the  actual  frontier. 

The  tonga  goes  on  again,  and 
ahead  a  fertile  oasis  in  this 
desolate  land  comes  to  view. 
Fields  of  waving  crops  flank 
the  road.  Irrigation  channels 
chatter  and  gurgle  pleasantly. 
The  road  is  lined  with  mul- 
berry-trees. More  people  are 
seen.  Villages  abound.  Camels, 
ekkas  or  pony -carts,  bullock- 
carts,  pack  -  mules,  pack-bul- 
locks, potters  taking  their 
wares  to  market  on  scissor- 
hocked  donkeys  with  slit  nos- 
trils,—all  the  life  of  the  high- 
way in  the  Indian  Empire. 
A  double  company  of  regular 
Native  infantry  wheels  on  to 
the  road  from  the  rifle-range, 
and  marks  time  to  let  the  king's 
mail  pass.  They  are  great 
bearded  Sikhs,  each  wearing 
his  steel  bangle  on  his  wrist. 

It  is  drawing  toward  even- 
ing as  the  tonga  gets  to  the 
station.  It  is  not  a  big  one, 
and  is  eighty  miles  from  the 
railway,  but  it  is  civilisation 
after  the  wild  country  through 
which  the  mail  has  come.  To 
the  militia  officer  on  the  road 
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it  is  town.  There  are  here 
three  regiments  and  a  battery, 
all  of  the  Native  army. 

Round  the  corner  to  the  left 
the  tonga  goes,  passing  the 
polo-ground,  where  the  British 
officers  are  at  the  game  beneath 
the  walls  of  the  old  mud  fort, 
built  by  the  Sikhs  who  now 
help  to  hold  it  for  the  Empire, 
whose  insignia  floats  from  the 
flagstaff. 

Round  the  corner  to  the  left 
again,  past  a  Mohammedan 
shrine  gay  with  coloured  rags 
fluttering  from  the  trees,  and 
the  mail-tonga  comes  to  rest  at 
the  post -office,  a  plain  brick 
building  in  its  trim  green 
garden. 

The  mail-bags  are  re-sorted, 
and  at  8.30  another  similar 
tonga  stands  outside.  The 
bags  are  handed  over  and 
stowed,  and  the  lamp  lit,  for  it  is 
the  hot  weather  and  the  tonga 
must  travel  by  night.  The 
driver  takes  his  seat  and  skirts 
the  garden  of  the  Frontier 
Force  mess.  The  officers  are 
at  dinner  outside.  He  drives 
down  past  the  flat  -  roofed 
bungalows  of  sun-dried  mud, 
whose  white  -  washed  rain- 
gutters  show  up  glimmering 
through  the  dark.  The  tonga 
turns  into  a  garden.  It  is 
going  to  take  up  a  passenger, 
else  such  good  value  for  one 
penny  were  not  to  be  had.  A 
British  officer,  in  breeches  of 
the  ubiquitous  khaki  and  a 
rough  shooting-coat,  stands  in 
the  verandah.  His  orderly,  a 
Sikh,  is  with  him.  The  orderly 
stows  a  gun -case  under  the 
seat.  The  driver,  with  the  help 
of  the  ostler,  ropes  the  luggage 


on  to  the  splash-board.  The 
passenger  picks  up  his  fox- 
terrier  by  the  scruff  of  the 
neck  and  throws  him  on  to  the 
seat.  The  orderly  sits  in  front, 
the  officer  behind,  and  again  a 
start  is  made.  The  tonga  goes 
along  the  road  bordering  the 
glacis  of  the  fort  and  halts 
opposite  the  gate.  A  burly 
figure  is  waiting  by  the  road- 
side with  a  bundle  of  bedding 
and  a  box.  It  is  a  Pa  than 
native  officer  from  one  of  the 
regiments  in  the  fort.  He  and 
the  Englishman  greet  each 
other,  for  although  of  differ- 
ent regiments  they  are  of  the 
Frontier  Force  and  know  each 
other  well.  They  both  sit  be- 
hind and  talk.  They  address 
each  other  as  "Your  honour," 
as  is  the  custom.  The  British 
officer  passes  his  cheroot-case. 
Presently  they  drop  the  Urdu 
"  lingua-franca  "  of  India  and 
proceed  in  the  native  officer's 
mother  -  tongue.  They  "thee 
and  thou "  each  other.  "Yes," 
the  Englishman  is  going  shoot- 
ing, a  good  markhar  head  be- 
ing still  wanting  in  his  collec- 
tion. The  Pathan  is  going  to 
settle  some  dispute  about  land 
and  irrigation  rights.  He  says : 
"  We  are  not  bemused  by 
pleaders  and  lawyers  in  my 
country,"  and  tersely  adds  that 
a  rifle-shot  can  often  hasten  a 
decision.  They  discuss  politics. 
They  are  not  the  politics  of 
Westminster.  The  Pathan  has 
a  shadowy  glimmering  idea  of 
a  great  "  jirga  "  somewhere  in 
England,  and  the  Englishman 
regards  party  politics  as  a 
dirty  business.  Their  politics 
are  of  the  Frontier.  What 
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tribes  are  in  a  state  of  unrest, 
and  why;  who  are  the  fire- 
brands; the  latest  exploit  of 
the  "Lifter"  and  other  out- 
laws ;  whether  such  and  such  a 
Malek  is  a  man  of  his  word; 
and  kindred  topics. 

Two  troopers  pass  with  their 
rifles  across  their  saddle-bows. 
They  are  Border  Military 
Police  on  patrol.  The  king's 
mail  was  stopped  and  two 
Hindu  traders  kidnapped  and 
held  up  to  ransom  not  so  long 
ago. 

On  and  on :  the  irrigated 
country  has  been  left  behind 
long  ago,  and  nothing  but 
desert  borders  the  side  of  the 
road.  Now  and  again  a  sparse 
cluster  of  tamarisk-tree  whirls 
behind  black  against  the  stars. 
The  passengers  relapse  into 
silence.  The  moon  rises  :  stages 
are  arrived  at  and  left :  ponies 
refuse  to  start,  and  have  to  be 
persuaded  by  a  bight  of  rope 
slipped  round  a  fetlock  and 
hauled  on  from  in  front.  The 
tonga  is  into  the  hills  again. 
Gustave  Dore's  illustrations  of 
Dante's  '  Inferno '  would  con- 
vey the  best  impression  of  the 
country.  Outcrops  of  salt  show 
ghostly  through  the  gloom,  and 
all  the  streams  have  a  border 
of  coarse  salt.  Where  they  run 
across  the  road  the  wheels  first 
crackle  on  the  salt,  then  splash, 
then  crackle  again.  The  pass- 
engers get  sleepy  and  doze. 
Only  the  men  who  are  working 
for  a  share  of  the  penny  keep 
wide  awake.  At  the  stages  the 
driver  sometimes  feels  the  tyres, 
gives  a  grunt,  and  fetches  water 
which  he  pours  over  the  fellies 
and  the  hubs.  Once  or  twice 


he  has  a  few  pulls  at  the  stage- 
keeper's  pipe  before  starting. 
A  thunderstorm  mutters  and 
grumbles  away  to  the  north- 
west, and  the  driver  wonders 
if  "  White-stone  "  nullah  will  be 
in  flood.  He  has  seen  it  up 
to  the  ponies'  saddles  after  a 
storm  in  the  hills.  He  plies  his 
whip  to  get  the  right  side  of 
it  as  soon  as  possible.  He 
stoops  down  and  gets  a  mail- 
bag,  which  he  gives  to  the 
orderly  and  tells  him  to  put 
it  behind  the  sahibs'  shoulders 
as  a  cushion.  Consideration  is 
due  to  them  :  they  always  give 
the  driver  a  rupee,  else  the 
share  of  the  postal  pennies 
were  too  scanty  for  a  wife  and 
three  children.  At  length 
dawn  comes.  The  tonga  is 
only  two  stages  from  the  rail 
now.  It  rounds  a  corner 
amongst  the  low  hills,  and 
on  the  plain  appear  the  fort, 
city,  cantonments,  and  railway 
station.  This  pair  of  ponies 
are  jaded  and  only  trot. 

Through  the  gates  of  the 
level-crossing,  by  the  station, 
past  the  parade-ground,  where 
all  the  garrison  are  busy ;  round 
to  the  right  to  the  Kutcherri  or 
Government  offices  the  tonga 
goes,  and  draws  up  in  a  court- 
yard betweenr  the  post-office 
and  the  rest-house.  The  driver 
takes  the  mail-bags  in,  reclaim- 
ing the  pillow-bag  with  a  smile. 
The  ostler  unropes  the  luggage, 
and,  assisted  by  the  orderly, 
carries  it  to  the  rest-house. 
The  passengers  alight.  The 
Britisher  stretches  himself, 
yawns,  dives  a  hand  in  his 
pocket,  gives  something  to  the 
driver,  ignores  his  wish  that  he 
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may  speedily  become  the  com- 
mander-in-chief,  strides  to  the 
rest-house  followed  by  a  shiv- 
ering fox-terrier,  and  disappears 
shouting  for  tea  and  a  bath. 
The  driver  gazes  at  his  hand 
for  a  moment,  puts  two  whole 
rupees  in  his  pocket,  and  pro- 
ce'eds  to  drive  the  native  officer 
to  the  city  and  take  his  horses 
and  himself  to  the  tonga  stables. 
The  mail-bags,  now  augmented, 
next  appear  at  the  station  in 
the  forenoon.  A  varied  crowd 
fills  the  hall  behind  the  barrier. 
A  goodly  sprinkling  of  Sikhs, 
Pathaus,  and  Punjabi  Mussul- 
mans, each  wearing  one  or 
more  medals  on  a  bit  of  black 
ribbon  round  his  neck,  is  to  be 
seen.  They  are  sepoys  going 
on  leave  and  furlough.  The 
train  comes  in.  The  sweet  and 
food  sellers  ply  their  trades 
with  shrill  cries.  Screams, 
curses,  oaths  fill  the  air.  A 
harassed  Eurasian  guard  tries 
to  hurry  things  up.  The  mail- 
bags  are  given  into  his  charge. 
The  train  starts,  to  the  great 
danger  of  friends  and  relations, 
who  will  not  stand  back.  It 
disappears  down  the  line,  and 
the  platform  is  cleared  by 
three  policemen  in  red  and  blue 
turbans,  blue  shirts  and  khaki 
trousers.  Along  the  valley  goes 
the  train,  every  peak  and  col 
in  view  being  historic  in  the 
annals  of  the  frontier :  past 
a  spit  of  protruding  Afridi 
country ;  past  stations  like 
small  forts,  with  bullet-proof 
shutters  and  loopholed,  to 
rumble  at  last  slowly  over  the 
bridge  across  the  Indus.  There 
are  two  hundred  feet  of  water 
under  this  bridge,  and  the  hot- 


weather  temperature  is  like 
unto  Tophet  here.  A  penny 
purchases  a  share  of  all  the 
grim  hard  work  and  anxiety 
that  went  to  the  building.  The 
scrambling  over  the  rocks  of 
the  gorge  during  the  survey ; 
the  planning,  the  calculation, 
the  draughting  in  the  sleepy 
hot  office  under  the  punkah 
when  the  draughtsman's  arm 
wets  the  paper  with  perspira- 
tion ;  the  making  of  the  girders 
in  far-off  England  and  their 
transport  by  sea  and  land :  a 
man  could  not  sleep  at  night 
for  the  fear  lest  the  bridge  he 
was  building  from  either  end 
would  not  meet  dead  true  in 
the  centre.  Men  died  and  were 
damaged  in  the  building.  They 
were  all  working  for  a  penny. 
Nay  !  the  penny  may  even 
fulfil  a  prophecy,  "  Whoso 
bridges  the  Indus  shall  hold 
the  rule  of  the  Punjab  for 
ever."  So  runs  the  old  saying. 
On  goes  the  train  over  stony 
plains,  dancing  in  mirage  until 
the  land  gets  less  sterile  and 
Rawal  Pindi  is  reached.  Here 
the  Walaiti-dak  waits  for  the 
Peshawar- Bombay  mail, — that 
wonderful  train  with  its  run 
of  near  1600  miles.  Then  on 
and  on  it  goes :  down  the  line, 
past  the  mound  said  to  cover 
the  bones  of  Alexander's  horse 
Bucephalus,  zig-zagging  care- 
fully down  hillsides  and  stretch- 
ing into  full  pace  across  the 
level's,  across  the  mighty  rivers 
of  the  Punjab,  swirling  down 
swollen  with  the  melting  snows 
of  the  Himalayas,  every  culvert 
and  every  bridge  that  bears 
it  guarded  by  its  blockhouse, 
until  at  last  Lahore  is  reached. 
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The  ex-soldier  that  drives  the 
train  wipes  his  streaming  face 
with  a  piece  of  oily  waste,  and 
his  engine  being  uncoupled, 
takes  her  off  to  the  sheds.  He 
and  his  colleagues  have  earned 
their  share  of  the  penny.  Fresh 
men  take  charge  and  whirl  it 
across  the  levels  of  the  Punjab, 
past  the  holy  city  of  the  Sikhs, 
by  mud -walled  villages,  irri- 
gation canals,  well -cultivated 
fields,  by  forts  and  palaces, 
until  that  holy  city  to  men  of 
British  race,  Delhi,  is  reached. 
Away  from  these ;  past  crumb- 
ling Delhis  of  dead  and  bygone 
kings,  whose  empty  gates  stare 
at  a  greater  Empire's  work, 
carrying  a  greater  king's  dak 
to  the  sea ;  past  Agra  the 
beautiful ;  through  the  sparse 
jungle  and  empty  plains  and 


flat  -  topped  hills  of  Central 
India  by  Gwalior,  rising  like 
some  huge  ship  above  the  plain, 
down  to  the  steamy  Bombay 
ghauts,  where,  by  special  men 
and  special  engines,  the  train 
is  braked  down,  with  shudder- 
ing, jarring  wheels,  to  the  level 
of  the  coast.  Slowly  down, 
through  jungle,  by  cliff,  across 
high  -  level  bridge,  by  tunnel 
and  reversing  station.  Then 
comes  the  swift  rush  across  the 
plain  to  Bombay,  with  its  slums 
and  mansions,  whirring  looms 
and  busy  docks,  the  smell  of 
the  sea  and  the  yellow-painted 
masts  of  ships.  And  the  last 
of  the  mail  in  India  is  the  great 
black  mail-ship  casting  to  sea 
from  middle-ground  anchorage. 
So  passes  the  Royal  Mail  in 
the  Indian  Empire. 
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THE  SWAY  OP  THE  PEOPLE — THE  SLEEPLESS  EYE  OF  THE  TREA- 
SURY—  THE  LESSON  OF  EGOISM  —  THE  QUESTION  OF  DEFENCE — 
A  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  FACTOR — IDLENESS  AND  PENSIONS — THE 
SIBYLLINE  BOOKS  —  FALSE  PHILANTHROPY  —  THE  WORSHIP  OF 
THE  CRIMINAL — MR  CHURCHILL'S  SENTIMENTALITY AN  ADMONI- 
TION FROM  CARLYLE GEORGE  MEREDITH'S  FRAGMENT  —  CELT 

AND    SAXON — THE    TRUE    JOHN    BULL. 


FOB  some  five  years  the 
party  which  has  identified 
itself  with  the  People  has  held 
sway  in  Britain.  We  are  told 
every  hour  that  we  are  the 
servants  of  the  Popular  Will. 
The  representatives  of  Labour 
have  exercised  an  influence 
which  previously  had  never 
been  theirs.  The  air  is  thick 
with  prophecies  of  reform,  and 
if  there  be  not  a  reaction  we 
are  assured  that  a  fire-new 
England  will  take  the  place  of 
the  country  which  has  been 
the  pride  of  countless  genera- 
tions. It  is  perhaps  wise, 
therefore,  that  we  should  step 
aside  for  a  moment,  and  reflect 
what  we  are  likely  to  suffer  by 
the  promised  change. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are 
those  discomforts  of  life,  which 
can  easily  be  measured.  The 
monstrous  inquisition,  unparal- 
leled for  centuries,  which  now 
perplexes  all  honest  citizens,  is 
not  pleasant  to  contemplate. 
Henceforth  nothing  must  be 
hid  from  the  eye  of  the  Treas- 
ury. The  countless  forms, 
which  every  man  is  asked  to 
fill  up,  are  packed  with  pitfalls 
and  uncertainties.  And  all  the 
while  the  army  of  bureaucrats, 
the  only  army  tolerable  to  the 
Radical,  increases  by  leaps  and 


bounds.  This  increase  can 
result  only  in  idleness,  which 
everywhere  follows  bureau- 
cracy, and  corruption,  still  dear 
to  the  Whiggish  heart.  Thus 
the  natural  vigour  and  honesty 
of  the  nation  are  sapped,  that 
Mr  Lloyd  George  may  purchase 
more  votes  with  more  pensions. 
He  has  already  discovered  by 
some  process,  which  can  bear 
no  relation  whatever  to  the 
facts,  that  "  people  now  live 
longer."  Thus  hope  does  the 
work  of  inexperience.  And, 
lest  the  capacity  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  buy  votes 
should  flag,  he  now  promises 
"  to  make  provision  for  per- 
sons who  break  down  before 
reaching  the  pension  age." 
He  will  doubtless  be  as  much 
surprised  at  the  early  age  of 
"  breaking-down  "  as  he  now 
is  at  the  universal  longevity, 
which  he  cheerfully  assumes. 

These  discomforts,  bad  as 
they  are,  are  not  irreparable. 
A  wise  Government  will  find  a 
better  means  of  raising  revenue 
than  inquisitorial  extortion. 
The  method  of  the  thumbscrew 
will  be  abolished  when  our 
present  tyrants  are  driven  from 
office.  But  there  is  another 
disaster  in  which  the  Popular 
Will  involves  us,  from  which 
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escape  will  not  be  so  easy.  This 
disaster  is  at  once  subtle  and 
widespread.  It  affects  injuri- 
ously the  very  fibre  of  the  race, 
and  its  influence  can  be  exter- 
minated only  by  a  change  of 
heart.  The  vulgar  demagogues, 
who  now  hold  sway  in  our 
midst,  have  no  other  lesson  to 
teach  than  the  lesson  of  egoism. 
Daily  and  hourly  they  tell  their 
dupes  that  politics  is  the  art  of 
getting  something  for  nothing, 
that  the  value  of  a  vote  can 
best  be  expressed  by  a  speedier 
pension  or  an  extra  twopence 
in  the  pocket.  Thus  they  would 
elevate  selfishness  into  a  virtue 
and  proclaim  aloud  that  citizen- 
ship in  its  highest  form  is  but 
an  opportunity  of  extortion. 
Those  who  represent  the  Labour 
Party  in  Parliament  have  read- 
ily acquired  the  tricks  of  the 
orator,  and  they  have  used  them 
solely  in  the  interests  of  their 
own  class.  No  single  member 
of  the  Labour  Party  has  ever 
spoken  with  the  voice  of  patri- 
otism, or  manifested  by  a  word 
a  pride  in  England  or  the  Em- 
pire. In  mind  and  spirit  they 
are  all  crudely  and  openly  par- 
ochial. It  is  profit  they  de- 
mand— profit  not  for  Britain 
but  for  their  friends.  If  they 
come  from  Manchester,  they 
are  content  that  the  world 
should  lie  in  ashes,  so  long  as 
they  can  purchase  their  raw 
material  at  a  low  rate,  and 
live  cheaply  at  the  expense  of 
others. 

And  by  a  natural  irony  those 
who  talk  most  loudly  of  "  prin- 
ciple "  display  the  frankest 
contempt  for  it.  The  Labour 
Party,  Cobdenites  to  a  man,  in 
name  at  any  rate,  fiercely  op- 


poses free  trade  in  the  single 
commodity,  Labour,  which  is  at 
its  disposition.  The  one  end  and 
aim  of  all  Trade  Unions  is  the 
protection  of  labour.  By  the 
sternest  laws  the  working  man 
is  forbidden  to  bring  his  skill 
and  strength  into  the  open 
market.  Even  if  he  has  the 
chance  of  rising  in  his  craft,  he 
is  forcibly  prevented,  lest  the 
wastrel  who  works  at  his  elbow 
should  not  share  his  success. 
In  brief,  nothing  can  exceed 
the  harsh  tyranny  exercised  by 
these  champions  of  "  liberty." 
Before  the  Osborne  judgment 
was  given  against  them  they 
insisted,  with  as  little  pity  as 
reason,  that  even  the  Tories 
among  them  should  pay  for 
their  advocacy  of  socialistic 
legislation,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  in  our  political 
annals  a  grosser  interference 
with  freedom  of  conscience. 
This,  then,  we  owe  to  the  sudden 
encroachment  of  democracy : 
an  electorate,  a  great  part  of 
which  understands  neither  the 
worth  nor  the  duty  of  the 
franchise,  and  is  willing  to  see 
the  ultimate  discomfiture  of 
its  native  land,  if  only  it  may 
enjoy  the  solace  of  a  momentary 
pension. 

So  is  it  that  there  is  dis- 
cernible everywhere  an  atti- 
tude of  inaction  and  careless- 
ness. It  seems  almost  a  hopeless 
task  to  interest  the  People  in 
the  enterprises  of  Imperial 
Defence  and  Imperial  Con- 
solidation. There  are  no  pen- 
sions in  Dreadnoughts ;  the 
worker  is  not  sure  that 
Colonial  Preference  would  mean 
a  higher  wage  for  him,  and 
thus  he  is  easily  persuaded  by 
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his  paid  representatives  to  vote 
against  the   national   security. 
Now  of  all  the  questions  which 
must  be   asked   and   answered 
by   the   country,   the   question 
of  defence  comes  first.     Upon 
physical    security    depend    all 
the    arts    and    prosperities    of 
life.       Poetry,     painting,     the 
peaceful  activities  of  the  County 
Council,   multiple  and  various, 
so  dear  to  the   newer   citizen- 
ship, cannot  be  pursued  at  all 
if  we  are  not  secured  against 
the    irruption   of  our   enemies. 
Defence,  then,  if  it  be  not  the 
highest  intellectual  pursuit,  is 
still     the     supreme     duty     of 
man.       As     communities     are 
constituted  to-day,  war  is  and 
must  remain  the  ultima  ratio. 
If  we  wish  to  hold  our  place 
in    the    fierce    competition    of 
nations,    we    must    be    strong 
enough    to    fight    our    battles 
with     courage      and     success. 
Thus    the    power   of    national 
defence     is     the     measure     of 
national    energy.      How    does 
our  democracy  answer   to  the 
test  ?      Our  citizens,  taught  for 
nothing,  fed  for  nothing,   doc- 
tored for   nothing,   obstinately 
refuse  to  pay  the  price  of  their 
nurture.       Everything     seems 
light    to    them    save    military 
service.      They  will  cheerfully 
endure  unemployment,  the  bore- 
dom of   loafing,    the  impertin- 
ence of  political  agitators.    But 
ask  them  to  undergo  instruc- 
tion in  bearing  and  firing  arms, 
and  they  return  an  indignant 
negative.     They  are  free-born 
Britons,      and     they     see     no 
reason  why  they  should  strike 
a  blow  to  protect  their  coun- 
try   and    their    homes.       They 
will   permit   the   taxpayers   to 


support  an  army,  the  smaller 
the  better,  as  its  maintenance 
interferes  with  their  pensions. 
And  that  is  as  far  as  their 
complacency  will  carry  them. 

Fortunately  for  them,  Eng- 
land is  set  in  a  silver  sea,  and 
hitherto  they  have  borne  the 
shame  only,  not  the  discomfort, 
of  standing  unarmed  in  the 
face  of  armed  and  jealous 
neighbours.  Their  votes  en- 
able them  to  shirk  their  re- 
sponsibilities, and  their  repre- 
sentatives assure  them  con- 
stantly that,  so  long  as  they 
refrain  from  arms,  nobody  will 
be  mean  enough  to  attack 
them.  But  the  vast  develop- 
ment of  the  German  Navy 
during  the  last  ten  years,  the 
solid  programme  which  Ger- 
many has  imposed  upon  herself 
in  the  future,  might  have  been 
expected  to  make  clear  to  the 
citizens  of  England  the  gravity 
of  their  position.  If  England 
hears  even  an  echo  of  the  build- 
ing of  her  rival's  ships,  she 
pays  no  heed  to  it.  Why  should 
she  trouble  her  head  about 
the  dangers  of  the  future  ?  It 
is  a  long  time  since  the  Dutch 
sailed  up  the  Medway,  and 
after  all,  the  damage  which 
she  inflicted  was  not  very 
great.  So  England  puts  on 
its  foolish  little  cap,  and 
watches  its  foolish  little  foot- 
ball matches,  with  all  the  se- 
curity and  content  which  are 
bred  of  ignorance. 

And  yet  the  danger  which 
threatens  us  cannot  be  gain- 
said. As  Admiral  Mahan  has 
pointed  out,  most  temperately, 
in  '  The  Daily  Mail,'  the  increase 
in  the  German  Navy  has 
brought  into  our  midst  "  a 
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new  international  factor,  to 
be  reckoned  with  in  all  calcu- 
lations where  oppositions  of 
national  interests  may  arise." 
What  may  be  the  purpose  of 
Germany  matters  to  us  not  a 
jot.  Even  if  the  protection  of 
her  commerce  were  the  one 
and  only  cause  of  her  energy, 
even  if  William  II.  had  never 
mentioned  an  empire  on  the 
sea,  it  would  be  a  duty  we  owe 
our  pride  and  self-respect  to 
take  note  of  it.  And  our  de- 
mocracy's indifference  is  the 
best  proof  of  our  democracy's 
failure.  If  the  Labour  Party 
were  supreme  in  the  State  there 
would  be  no  ship  -  building  at 
all  —  only  doles ;  and  we  all 
know  that  its  advent  to  power, 
which  God  avert,  would  mean 
the  instant  ruin  of  England. 
Nor,  as  things  are,  have  we 
much  cause  for  congratulation. 
The  figures  recorded  in  the 
journals  and  acknowledged  by 
the  Admiralty  afford  little 
comfort.  In  the  spring  of  1913 
we  shall  have  twenty  -  five 
Dreadnoughts ;  Germany,  with 
far  less  to  do  with  them,  will 
have  twenty  -  one.  And  even 
our  numerical  superiority  is 
discounted  by  the  fact  that  the 
firing-power  of  the  German  ships 
is  greater  than  ours.  Mean- 
while Austria,  which  we  have 
alienated  without  purpose,  and 
Italy  are  doing  their  best  to  aid 
their  ally.  Then  in  the  matter 
of  docks  we  are  still  more  sadly 
to  seek.  On  the  East  Coast, 
where  alone  they  will  be  valu- 
able, we  have  one  and  contem- 
plate three  more,  a  poor  match 
for  the  twelve  which  Germany 
will  presently  boast,  fully 
equipped  for  any  emergency. 


Worst  of  all,  the  necessary 
concentration  (or  manacling)  of 
our  fleet  in  the  North  Sea 
makes  it  possible  that  we  may 
lose  our  hold  upon  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  has  already 
lowered  the  prestige  which 
once  was  ours  on  every  naval 
station  in  the  world. 

We  would  not  on  any  account 
arouse  unnecessary  alarm.  To 
shout  wolf  inopportunely  is  a 
swift  method  of  suicide.  But 
it  is  every  one's  business,  in 
these  times  of  lethargy,  to  call 
attention  to  the  task  of  defence 
which  may  confront  us,  and  to 
deplore  the  inanition  and  self- 
ishness of  our  voters,  who  be- 
lieve that  with  a  mixed  policy 
of  idleness  and  pensions  we  can 
combat  the  best  drilled  and  most 
determined  enemy  in  the  world. 
As  abroad,  so  at  home,  our  out- 
look is  circumscribed.  Nothing 
will  persuade  us  to  change  the 
fiscal  system  which  Manchester 
(not  England)  deemed  indis- 
pensable sixty  years  ago.  In 
the  stern  face  of  hostile  tariffs, 
Cobden's  utterances  still  seem 
the  last  word  of  wisdom. 
Whatever  that  rigidly  pedantic 
economist  said  is  accepted  by 
the  unthinking  majority  of  our 
countrymen  as  of  divine  in- 
spiration. The  fact  that  Japan, 
in  framing  her  new  tariff,  con- 
temptuously omitted  England 
from  the  argument  because 
Englishmen,  being  free-traders, 
had  nothing  to  offer  in  ex- 
change for  privileges,  makes 
no  impression  upon  our  national 
obstinacy.  The  continual  de- 
mands of  our  colonies  for 
preferential  treatment  fall  on 
deaf  ears.  To  save  ourselves 
trouble  we  bow  the  knee  to  a 
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fetish.  We  isolate  our  kins- 
men oversea,  or  drive  them  un- 
willingly into  the  arms  of  our 
commercial  rivals.  Our  Prime 
Minister  rewards  their  gener- 
osity in  giving  us  a  patriotic 
preference  with  a  jest,  and 
answers  their  legitimate  de- 
mand with  a  curt  reference  to 
a  threadbare  theory.  Again 
it  is  the  nation's  energy  which 
is  at  fault.  It  is  far  easier  to 
repeat  an  ancient  maxim  than 
to  inaugurate  a  new  system, 
and  England  still  rejects,  in 
the  spirit  of  smug  satisfaction, 
the  offer  of  our  dominions. 
Each  time  the  offer  is  made  it 
is  perforce  less,  and  when  at 
last  England  awakes  to  the 
necessity,  she  will  have  to  con- 
tent herself  with  a  shadow  of 
what  might  have  been  hers. 
Has  she  forgotten  the  story  of 
the  Sibylline  books  ?  The  nine 
scrolls  have  eluded  us,  as  they 
eluded  Tarquin  the  Proud.  If 
the  three  remaining  scrolls  are 
offered  us,  shall  we  reject  them 
also  ?  Assuredly  we  shall,  un- 
less the  People  can  be  aroused 
once  more  to  energy  and  an 
honest  purpose. 

The  prevailing  lack  of  energy 
is  not  the  only  mark  of  our 
decay.  Our  Government  has 
lately  fallen  into  a  pit  of  sen- 
timentality. There  is  nothing 
that  the  Radicals  hate  so  bit- 
terly as  a  just  and  mastering 
man.  As  once  they  detested 
Cecil  Rhodes,  so  to-day  they 
are  afraid  to  find  a  post  for 
Lord  Kitchener,  lest  he  should 
dare  to  exercise  his  brilliant 
talents.  They  are  not  afraid 
to  pamper  wastrels,  and  to 
squander  the  country's  revenue 
upon  the  unfit.  Here,  indeed, 


they  have  found  a  wide  field  of 
energy.  They  have  run  up  and 
down  the  country  proclaiming 
the  wickedness  of  thrift  and 
enterprise,  and  promising  that 
their  budgets  shall  be  a  proper 
revenge  upon  those  infamous 
ones  who  have  dared  to  rise 
from  the  gutter.  Perhaps  their 
paeans  in  praise  of  thrif  tlessness 
are  beginning  to  sound  a  trifle 
flat.  Perhaps  Mr  Lloyd  George's 
promise  to  tax  the  rich  is  not 
greeted  with  quite  so  loud  a 
guffaw  as  erstwhile.  But 
whatever  the  cause,  the  senti- 
mentalists have  been  looking 
about  for  a  new  pet,  and  Mr 
Churchill,  our  arch -sentimen- 
talist, has  found  him  in  the 
criminal.  The  speech  which 
he  made  a  month  ago  on  Prison 
Reform  has  tears  of  inapposite 
pity  in  every  paragraph,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  was 
received  by  sentimentalists  out- 
side the  House  proves  that  it 
touched  a  tender  chord  in  many 
a  foolish  heart. 

Pity  and  sympathy  are  the 
noblest  sentiments  when  they 
are  not  reserved  for  those  who, 
in  Carlyle's  words,  "will  not 
have  pity  on  themselves,  and 
will  force  the  Universe  and  the 
Laws  of  Nature  to  have  no 
pity  on  them."  But  it  seems 
sometimes  as  though  there 
were  a  certain  dulness  in  the 
exercise  of  a  simple  and  legiti- 
mate pity.  The  true  sentiment- 
alist, for  instance,  wastes  no 
thought  upon  the  victims  of 
fraud  and  rapine,  greed  and 
cruelty.  The  widow  robbed  of 
her  income,  the  man  bashed 
to  death  in  defence  of  his  pro- 
perty, do  not  touch  the  re- 
former's imagination.  The  re- 
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former  reserves  his  tears  for 
Bill  Sykes,  who  adds  violence 
to  burglary,  and  does  not 
shrink  from  murder  if  he 
thinks  it  necessary.  Mr 
Churchill  speaks  of  the  treasure 
which  lurks  in  the  heart  of 
every  man,  "if  only  you  can 
find  it."  Mr  Galsworthy  is 
eloquent  concerning  the  "spir- 
ituality "  of  the  convict.  And 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that, 
while  the  dramatist  is  led 
away  by  a  picturesque  senti- 
mentality, the  politician  is 
succumbing  to  that  unthink- 
ing love  of  democracy,  which 
at  last  finds  comfort  only  in 
the  lowest. 

With  some  of  Mr  Churchill's 
suggestions  we  are  in  practical 
agreement.  The  attempt  to 
cut  off  the  supply  of  criminals 
at  the  main,  if  ever  it  be  made, 
deserves  success.  To  substitute 
a  penal  drill  for  prison  will  at 
least  defer  the  definite  entrance 
of  young  offenders  into  the 
criminal  class.  At  the  same 
time,  Mr  Churchill  might  have 
made  a  better  claim  to  sincerity, 
had  he  not  asked  for  the  ap- 
plause of  the  mob  by  an  in- 
jurious reference  to  the  class 
to  which  he  is  privileged  to 
belong.  "The  evil  [of  juvenile 
committal]  only  falls  on  the  sons 
of  the  working  classes,"  he 
said.  "The  sons  of  the  other 
classes  commit  many  of  the 
same  offences.  In  their  boister- 
ous and  exuberant  spirits  in  the 
days  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
they  commit  offences  for  which 
scores  of  the  sons  of  the  work- 
ing classes  are  committed  to 
prison,  without  any  injury 
being  inflicted  on  them."  This 
we  believe  to  be  entirely  untrue. 


The  punishable  hooliganism  of 
the  streets  differs  not  only  in 
degree  but  in  kind  from  the 
exuberance  of  undergraduates. 
But  Mr  Churchill  must  make 
his  appeal  to  class-hatred  at 
all  hazards,  and  he  cannot  in- 
troduce even  a  measure  of 
leniency  without  the  custom- 
ary pandering  to  the  mob. 

Wise,  too,  is  Mr  Churchill's 
effort  to  make  the  path  of  the 
emerging  prisoner  as  easy  as 
possible.  When  a  man  has 
purged  his  offence  he  should  be 
given  every  chance  to  re-enter 
the  ranks  of  industry.  Vin- 
dictiveness  should  not  pursue 
him  without  the  jail.  But 
the  difficulty  of  rehabilitation, 
which  proceeds  not  from  our 
system  but  from  human  nature, 
is  wellnigh  insuperable.  It  is 
society,  as  represented  by  his 
own  friends  and  acquaintances, 
that  is  the  worst  foe  of  the 
discharged  prisoner.  Nor  can 
we  precisely  blame  the  em- 
ployers, who  choose  from  an 
overstocked  market  those  who 
have  never  been  tempted  into 
devious  ways.  Truly  the  way 
of  the  transgressor  is,  and  will 
always  be,  hard.  And  those 
who  attempt  to  soften  it,  save 
before  the  prison  doors  open 
and  when  they  close  upon  a 
sentence  achieved,  are  doing 
their  best  to  put  a  premium 
on  crime  and  to  discourage 
honesty  and  hard  work. 

That  crime  must  be  pun- 
ished, and  punished  severely, 
is  the  first  law  of  social  life. 
If  revenge  be  a  kind  of  wild 
justice,  justice  ought  to  be 
a  kind  of  tame  revenge.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
avenge  the  offences  and  assaults 
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committed  upon  it.  To  check 
the  criminal  in  his  career  of 
crime,  to  deter  by  a  wholesome 
example  of  suffering  the  wav- 
erers  who  stand  on  the  border 
line  of  honesty  and  turpi- 
tude— this  also  is  the  business 
of  punishment.  And  no  system 
will  ever  be  effective  that  is 
not  adequately  severe.  "The 
essence  of  punishment,"  says 
Sir  Alfred  Wills,  who  speaks 
with  the  voice  not  of  senti- 
ment alism  but  of  authority, 
"  is  to  subject  a  man  to  con- 
ditions which  are  irksome,  dis- 
agreeable, even  painful  to  him." 
To  relax  these  conditions  is 
to  encourage  the  malefactor. 
Worse  still,  an  undue  leniency 
to  the  malefactor  creates  "  a 
sense  of  injustice  in  the  respect- 
able man  who  has  never  broken 
the  law  ©r  failed  to  do  honest 
work  when  he  could  get  it." 
It  is  true  that  the  respectable 
man  is  lying  to-day  under  a 
grave  suspicion ;  but  we  cannot 
yet  do  without  him,  and  what 
Sir  Alfred  Wills  wittily  calls 
"  the  unconvicted  portion  of 
the  community"  is  still  worth 
some  little  consideration. 

Mr  Churchill  is  of  another 
opinion.  He  is  all  for  soft 
methods  and  amiable  recrea- 
tions. It  is  not  enough  for 
him  that  our  prisoners  live 
in  palaces,  where  the  tempera- 
ture is  always  "rightly  ad- 
justed," where  the  proper  food 
is  given  "to  maintain  health 
and  strength,"  where  doctors, 
chaplains,  and  visitors  are 
always  at  hand  to  bring 
comfort  and  advice.  He  finds 
a  certain  dulness  and  monotony 
in  prison-life  which  he  is  de- 
termined to  mitigate.  Our 


prisoners,  he  says,  "  need  brain 
food  as  well  as  ordinary  life 
food."  Accordingly,  with  the 
aid  of  Mr  Lloyd  George  he 
will  provide  them  with  lec- 
tures and  an  occasional  band. 
Thus  "the  mentality  and 
spirituality  "  of  the  prisoners, 
to  use  Mr  Galsworthy's  words, 
will  be  properly  encouraged. 
Thus  the  law-breaker  will  be 
given  privileges  withheld  from 
the  more  commonplace  citizen, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  crow- 
bar and  jemmy  is  rudimentary. 
Some  months  ago  the  Somerset 
Light  Infantry  sent  its  band 
to  Dartmoor,  and  "it  was  an 
amazing  thing,"  says  Mr 
Churchill,  "the  effect  pro- 
duced on  these  poor  people." 
We  have  no  doubt  it  was. 
The  effect  would  have  been 
amazing  also  if  the  band  of 
the  Somerset  Light  Infantry 
had  played  in  Bethnal  Green 
or  Bermondsey  to  poor  simple 
folk  who  had  never  picked  a 
pocket  or  cracked  a  crib  in 
their  lives.  But  they,  poor 
souls,  have  not  quickened  the 
"  higher  sentiment  alism,"  and 
they  must  remain  without 
music  and  all  unlectured  un- 
til by  theft  or  violence  they 
have  qualified  themselves  for 
Mr  Churchill's  sympathy. 

Moreover,  it  appears  that  the 
principle  of  democracy  is  to  be 
introduced  forthwith  into  our 
prisons.  Henceforth  the  sacred 
will  of  the  victim  shall  prevail. 
As  it  is  now  reputed  to  be 
the  whole  duty  of  Parliament 
to  give  the  people  what  it 
wants,  so  the  governors  of  our 
jails  will  presently  be  asked 
to  give  their  prisoners  what 
they  want.  Those  who  like 
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solitary  confinement  will  be 
privileged  to  enjoy  it.  Those 
to  whom  it  is  irksome  and 
disagreeable  shall  suffer  its 
annoyance  for  one  month  only. 
One  thing  alone  remains  for 
Mr  Churchill  to  accomplish. 
He  should  take  the  advice  of 
the  late  Jonathan  Wild,  and 
see  to  it  that  no  criminal  be 
so  unfairly  treated  as  to  be 
tried  by  "  twelve  men  of  the 
opposite  party."  Why  should 
a  burglar  obey  any  verdict 
save  that  given  by  his  peers 
— his  fellow  -  craftsmen,  who 
know  both  his  tricks  and  his 
temptations  ?  Only  let  us  give 
this  liberal  interpretation  to 
trial  by  jury,  and  henceforth 
we  may  spare  ourselves  the  cost 
of  our  prisons.  Crime  might 
increase ;  but  one  thing  is  very 
certain,  with  the  acceptance  of 
Mr  Wild's  policy,  there  would 
be  no  more  convicted  criminals. 
But  Mr  Churchill  proved  his 
sentimentality  not  only  in  his 
proposals,  but  in  the  very  fibre 
of  his  speech.  In  a  peroration 
which  won  him  the  expected 
meed  of  cheers,  he  urged  us 
never  to  "forget  that  a  con- 
vict stands  deprived  of  every- 
thing a  free  man  calls  life." 
He  insisted  that  we  must  rec- 
ognise calmly  and  dispassion- 
ately "the  rights  of  convicted 
criminals  against  the  State." 
It  is  only  cant  that  can  rec- 
ognise such  rights.  The  con- 
victed criminal,  by  his  own 
act,  has  placed  himself  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  without 
any  other  rights  than  those 
prescribed  by  his  sentence. 
What  Mr  Churchill  completely 
forgets  is  that  the  criminal  is 
sent  to  prison  for  depriving 


perfectly  innocent  persons  of 
life  or  health.  Have  the  vic- 
tims no  rights  against  the 
criminal  save  to  deplore  his 
isolation  and  to  pay  for  his  in- 
tellectual amusements  ?  About 
the  same  time  when  Mr 
Churchill  delivered  his  sym- 
pathetic oration  upon  crime 
two  amiable  gentlemen,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  little  money 
without  working  for  it,  bat- 
tered in  the  head  of  an  in- 
offensive citizen.  They  also 
clubbed  to  death  a  dog  which 
had  the  temerity  to  interrupt 
their  business.  Have  these 
gentry,  we  should  like  to 
know,  rights  against  the 
State?  Are  they  to  be  wooed 
softly  with  music,  the  food  of 
love,  and  nurtured  on  lectures 
and  magic-lanterns?  And  are 
they  still  to  claim  our  pity 
when  they  emerge  from  prison 
after  the  ten  years  or  the  forty 
lectures  to  which  they  have 
been  sentenced  ?  And  shall  no 
thought  of  pity  be  harboured 
for  the  bruised  head  of  their 
victim  ? 

After  reading  Mr  Churchill's 
speech,  and  the  flood  of  sym- 
pathy which  it  evoked,  we 
turned  to  an  essay  entitled 
*  Model  Prisons,'  by  Thomas 
Carlyle,  that  scourge  of  false 
philanthropists,  who  for  some 
secret,  inscrutable  reason  has 
long  enjoyed  the  sentimental 
patronage  of  the  Radical  party. 
And  in  this  essay  we  find  the 
passage  which  follows,  and 
which  we  transcribe  without 
apology : 

"  What  sort  of  reformers  and 
workers  are  you,  that  work 
only  on  the  rotten  material  ? 
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That  never  think  of  meddling 
with  the  material  while  it  con- 
tinues sound  ;  that  stress  it  and 
strain  it  with  new  rates  and 
assessments,  till  once  it  has 
given  way  and  declared  itself 
rotten :  whereupon  you  snatch 
greedily  at  it,  and  say,  Now 
let  us  try  to  do  some  good 
upon  it !  You  mistake  in  every 
way,  my  friends :  the  fact  is, 
you  fancy  yourselves  men  of 
virtue,  benevolence,  what  not : 
and  you  are  not  even  men  of 
sincerity,  and  honest  sense.  I 
grieve  to  say  it ;  but  it  is  true. 
Good  from  you,  and  your  opera- 
tions, is  not  to  be  expected. 
You  may  go  down  ! " 

These  words  were  written 
sixty  years  ago.  Are  they  not 
fresh  and  apt  and  just  to-day  ? 
A  new  book  by  George  Mere- 
dith, though  it  be  but  a  frag- 
ment, a  sketch,  is  far  pleasanter 
to  contemplate  than  the  phil- 
anthropic platitudes  of  Mr 
Churchill.  For,  brief  and  un- 
finished as  is  '  Celt  and 
Saxon'  (Constable  &  Co.), 
there  is  not  a  page  in  the  book 
that  does  not  bear  the  unique, 
authentic  impress  of  its  author. 
It  is  a  sketch,  not  in  the  sense 
that  other  men's  sketches  merit 
the  name.  It  is  plain  that 
George  Meredith  reversed  the 
usual  process.  Of  action  the 
book  is  absolutely  destitute. 
Nothing  whatever  happens 
in  its  three  hundred  pages. 
The  characters  of  the  drama, 
which  might  have  been,  are 
none  too  distinct.  "We  see 
them  through  a  blurred  veil  of 
words.  They  are  Irish  or 
English.  They  stand  for  these 
qualities  or  those,  but  as  real, 
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living,  sentient  human  beings 
they  have  not  yet  taken  their 
place  in  the  world  of  Mere- 
dith's invention.  But  one 
element  of  the  many  that  go 
to  the  making  of  a  book  is 
finished  and  perfect.  The  style 
is  the  style  of  a  masterpiece,  to 
which  nothing  could  be  added. 
Here  is  Meredith,  character- 
istic and  himself.  His  prose  is 
the  prose  of  a  poet,  forceful, 
packed  with  imagery,  alive 
with  metaphor  and  suggestion. 
The  irony,  which  was  ever  his 
quick  method  of  presentation, 
scintillates  on  every  page. 
And  nowhere  could  we  find  a 
more  lucid  comment  on  Mere- 
dith's method  than  in  the  frag- 
ment here  wisely  submitted  to 
us.  The  most  of  men  make 
their  sketches  in  the  baldest  of 
phrases,  in  a  kind  of  desperate 
shorthand.  Meredith  left  all 
unfinished  save  his  style.  He 
had  but  one  means  of  expres- 
sion, and  that  the  highest  of 
which  he  was  capable.  What 
an  eloquent  comment  on  those 
foolish  persons  who  have  pre- 
tended that  he  purposely  and 
aforethought  decorated  his 
periods ! 

Here,  then,  he  has  given  us 
the  brilliant  talk,  which  would 
have  been  his  commentary  on 
the  action  of  the  finished  work, 
and  we  must  e'en  be  content 
with  it.  And,  as  we  read  it, 
we  cannot  but  arrive  at  the 
reason  why  it  never  was  re- 
touched by  the  master's  hand. 
The  theme,  in  a  sense,  is  the 
theme  of  a  journalist.  Its  in- 
terest ebbs  and  flows  with 
the  political  situation.  The 
emotions  which  it  involves  are 
very  violent  when  they  are 
2E 
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captured  in  the  columns  of  a 
newspaper.  They  do  not  go 
very  deep  down  into  the  human 
heart,  and  we  can  understand 
easily  how  it  was  that  Meredith, 
having  expressed  them  with  all 
his  eloquence,  thought  it  hardly 
worth  while  to  carry  them 
from  the  pit  of  speech  inte 
the  "wider  sphere  of  action." 
Moreover,  the  motive  of  the 
book — the  opposition  of  the 
so-called  Celt  to  the  so-called 
Saxon — has  been  the  excuse 
for  a  larger  mass  of  loose, 
indistinguishable  talk  since 
Meredith  made  his  sketch, 
than  any  other  topic  under 
heaven.  Thousands  of  restless 
persons  have  tackled  this  dark, 
unsolved  problem  of  race  with- 
out any  other  qualification  for 
the  task  than  an  unreasoning 
pride.  Their  enormous  assump- 
tion that  there  dwells  side  by 
side  in  the  British  Isles  two 
distinct  and  opposite  races,  is 
wholly  unjustified.  The  mix- 
ture of  our  blood  has  been  so 
subtly  made  as  to  defy  analysis, 
and  no  generalisation  has  ever 
been  advanced  by  the  fanatics 
of  race  that  cannot  be  instantly 
refuted.  In  every  country  there 
may  be  observed  the  same  con- 
flict of  opposite  temperaments. 
Everywhere  the  joyous,  the 
reckless,  the  extravagant  con- 
fronts the  narrow,  the  practical, 
the  penurious.  But  elsewhere 
it  is  not  thought  necessary  to 
invent  an  imaginary  Celt,  with 
no  warrant  to  history,  to  be 
thwarted  perpetually  in  his 
journey  towards  salvation  by 
a  heavy-witted,  portly  knave 
of  a  Saxon. 

It  is   not   fanciful,   perhaps, 
to  discern  in  the  extravagant 


treatment  of  his  theme  the 
reason  why  George  Meredith 
put  his  sketch  aside.  It  was 
not  for  him  to  follow  the  com- 
mon, uninstructed  scribe  into 
a  labyrinth  of  prejudice,  to 
base  upon  a  problematic  Celt 
who  has  lost  every  mark  of  his 
race,  and  a  visionary  Saxon 
who  never  existed,  the  inter- 
esting clash  of  two  contrary 
tempers.  The  contrary  tem- 
pers exist,  and  will  exist  al- 
ways, apart  from  all  super- 
stitions of  Celt  and  Saxon.  It 
is  thus,  indeed,  that  Meredith 
most  moderately  poses  his  own 
problem  :  "  Common  -  sense," 
says  he,  "is  necessarily  critical 
in  collision  with  vapours." 
There  is  the  heart  of  the  matter, 
and  when  we  have  reached  it 
there  will  be  no  more  conflict 
of  Irish  and  English,  of  Gascon 
and  Norman,  of  South  German 
and  Prussian.  Fancy  is  at 
feud  with  fact  all  the  world 
over,  and  we  may  admit  this 
without  becoming  the  victims 
of  a  far-fetched  ethnology. 

Mr  Meredith,  however,  was 
the  true  child  of  his  age,  and 
he  saw  when  he  made  this 
sketch — was  it  in  the  'Sixties  ? 
— the  hideous  frame  of  John 
Bull  pervading  all  things. 
Now  John  Bull,  as  Meredith 
conceived  him,  never  existed, 
and  the  mere  conception  of 
him,  with  his  side  -  whiskers 
and  his  enormous  pearl  buttons, 
was  long  ago  relegated  to  the 
obscurer  theatres  of  Paris.  But 
here  he  is,  large  as  life,  as 
memory  has  preserved  him,  and 
sketched  by  the  hand  of  a 
master.  "  Ideal  of  his  country, 
Bull  has  none — he  hates  the 
word;  it  smells  of  heresy,  op- 
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position  to  his  image.  It  is  an 
exercise  of  the  imagination  to 
accept  an  ideal,  and  his  digestive 
organs  reject  it,  after  the 
manner  of  the  most  beautiful 
likeness  to  him  conjurable  to  the 
mind — that  flowering  stomach, 
the  sea-anemone,  which  opens 
to  anything  and  speedily  casts 
out  what  it  cannot  consume. 
He  is  a  positive  sham,  a  practi- 
cal corporation,  and  the  best 
he  can  see  is  the  mirror  held 
up  to  him  by  his  bards  of  the 
press  and  his  jester  Frank 
Guffaw.  There,  begirt  by 
laughing  ocean-waves,  mani- 
festly blest,  he  glorifies  his 
handsome  roundness,  like  that 
other  Foam -Born,  which  the 
decorative  Graces  robed  in  vest- 
ments not  so  wonderful  as 
printed  sheets."  There  is  much 
more  to  the  same  purpose, 
which  gives  Meredith's  style  an 
admirable  exercise,  and  carries 
us  no  nearer  to  the  portrait- 
ure of  England  or  Ireland  or 
Wales. 

And  when,  at  last,  Meredith 
adjures  England  to  be  loved 
and  to  banish  Bull,  it  is  hard 
to  follow  him.  For  the  Bull 
of  his  imagining  was  never 
adopted  by  England.  He  is 


the  pack-saddle  ass  of  vanities 
and  susceptibilities  which  were 
never  national,  which  were 
never  more  than  parochial.  In 
truth,  it  is  always  dangerous 
to  symbolise  in  a  single  figure 
the  complex  amalgam  of  races, 
characters,  and  temperaments 
which  go  to  the  making  of  a 
nation.  John  Bull,  as  Meredith 
imagines  him,  will  not  stand 
for  England  until  Ireland 
and  Tammany  Hall  are  indis- 
tinguishable. 

Is  it  too  much  to  believe, 
then,  that  Meredith  put  aside 
his  sketch  because  the  passing 
years  proved  to  him  the  in- 
security of  its  basis  ?  We 
think  not,  and  if  '  Celt  and 
Saxon '  gave  way  to  '  Rhoda 
Fleming'  and  'Sandra  Belloni/ 
we  cannot  regret  that  it  comes 
to  us  in  its  unfinished  state. 
The  qualities  for  which  we 
prize  it  —  its  vivid  style,  in 
which  every  phrase  is  a  picture, 
the  fine  supremacy  of  the  verb 
over  the  adjective,  the  noble 
choice  of  strong  and  living 
words  —  are  there  in  their 
maturity ;  and  what  matters 
it  if  he  has  left  the  battle 
of  Ireland  and  England  still 
undecided  ? 
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THAT  "the  right  High  and 
mightie  Prince,  JAMES  by  the 
grace  of  God  King  of  great 
Britannie,  France,  and  Irelande, 
Defender  of  the  faith,  &c.," 
was  the  son  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  and  the  father  of  Charles 
I.,  is  one  of  those  facts  which 
lend  from  time  to  time  an  air 
of  strangeness  and  paradox  to 
the  study  of  history.  The 
glamour  of  romance  has  in- 
vested the  personality  of  his 
mother  with  an  interest  that 
grows  rather  than  diminishes 
with  the  lapse  of  years,  and 
the  note  of  high  tragedy  no 
less  than  the  magnitude  of  the 
issues  involved  in  his  death 
has  made  the  character  of  the 
"  Martyr-king  "  a  subject  upon 
which  the  sympathies  and,  we 
must  add,  the  prejudices  of 
men  are  still  sharply  divided. 
But  neither  legend  nor  cult  has 
ever  been  associated  with  the 
name  of  King  James.  To  the 
historian,  it  is  true,  he  is  a 
factor  of  considerable  import- 
ance, at  least  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs  both  of  England  and 
of  Scotland ;  by  the  ordinary 
reader  he  is  regarded  with  a 
mixture  of  indifference  and 
contempt,  from  which  not  even 
the  eulogy  of  the  translators  of 
the  Authorized  Version  has 
availed  to  rescue  him.  Yet 
that  eulogy  was  not  wholly 
unmerited,  and  while  occasional 
references  in  State  papers  may 
suggest  that  his  personal  char- 
acter was  open  to  graver  cen- 
sures than  any  which  have 


usually  been  passed  upon  it, 
they  do  not  render  the  study 
of  the  motives  of  his  public 
actions  less  instructive  or  less 
necessary. 

One  historical  document  of 
some  considerable  value  for 
this  purpose  has  lately  been 
discovered  in  the  Archbishop's 
Library  at  Lambeth.  It  is  a 
small  quarto  pamphlet  of  48 
pages,  entitled  '  An  humble 
Supplication  for  Toleration  and 
libertie  to  enioy  and  observe 
the  ordinances  of  Christ  IESUS 
in  th'  administration  of  his 
Churches  in  lieu  of  humane 
constitutions.'  For  reasons 
which  will  readily  suggest 
themselves  from  what  follows, 
it  bears  the  name  neither  of 
authors,  publisher,  nor  printer, 
but  we  learn  that  it  was 
addressed  to  the  king 
in  1609  by  "Your  Ma. 
most  loyall,  faithfull  and 
obedient  Subiects,  some  of  the 
late  silenced  and  deprived 
Ministers  and  people  consent- 
ing in  iudgement  with  them." 
The  seventeenth  century  has 
left  us  a  rich  store  of  histor- 
ical pamphlets  of  very  various 
degrees  of  interest,  and  in  itself 
this  "humble  supplication" 
might  not  seem  to  call  for 
more  particular  notice  than  a 
number  of  others,  but  for  one 
fact :  the  silenced  ministers 
contrived  by  some  means  that 
it  should  reach  the  King,  and 
its  wide  margins  are  enriched 
with  copious  annotations  by 
James  himself.  How  the  copy 
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came  subsequently  to  find  a 
place  upon  the  shelves  at 
Lambeth  it  is  perhaps  im- 
possible to  determine  with  cer- 
tainty; but  it  is,  no  doubt, 
either  one  of  the  collection  of 
books  formerly  belonging  to 
Prince  Henry  which  the 
Library  possesses,  or  a  gift 
to  Archbishop  Bancroft  for 
his  guidance  in  dealing,  if  not 
with  its  unknown  authors,  at 
any  rate  with  the  "  people 
consenting  in  iudgement  with 
them." 

They  were  less  easily  dealt 
with  than  discovered,  as  Laud 
found,  thirty  years  later,  in 
regard  to  the  Scottish  Cov- 
enanters and  their  "  most  cun- 
ning sly  and  dangerous  pam- 
phlet." Deprived  the  ministers 
might  be,  but  (apart  from 
public  ministrations)  silenced 
they  certainly  were  not.  And, 
the  fate  of  the  Millenary 
Petition  notwithstanding,  they 
seem  still  to  have  been  hoping 
that  an  appeal  to  the  King 
in  person  might  relieve  them 
of  the  burden  of  subscription 
which  was  being  enforced 
upon  them  by  his  authority. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
terms  of  their  address  to  him 
were  ill  adapted  to  secure  the 
end  which  they  desired.  They 
wished  to  be  conciliatory :  had 
they  not  adorned  the  title- 
page  with  a  Latin  motto  from 
Tertullian,  "We  reverence  the 
Emperor  as  a  man  second  to 
God,  and  to  God  alone  in- 
ferior," —  a  sentiment  which 
should  have  been  grateful  to 
Stuart  ears.  But  in  the  first 
fifty  lines  of  the  treatise  they 
manage  to  offend  twice  —  a 
singularly  inauspicious  open- 


ing. They  profess  that  their 
warrant  for  approaching  James 
is  that  "Wee  have  out  of 
your  gracious  proceedinges  to- 
wards some  of  a  Romish  & 
disaffected  spirit  discerned  a 
great  and  comfortable  pre- 
sumption, that  it  shalbe  law- 
full  for  each  loyall  and  re- 
ligious subiect  .  .  .  not  only 
to  sigh  at  home  in  the  case 
of  publike  and  private  griev- 
ances, but  (so  farre  as  it  may 
be  done  with  all  dew  regarde 
and  reverence)  to  crye  also  by 
way  of  Supplication  in  the 
eare  of  his  Prince."  Now, 
whatever  may  be  the  truth 
as  to  the  friendliness  of  James 
to  Kome  at  different  periods  of 
his  reign — and  from  the  Chis- 
holm  letter  onwards  the  subject 
is  involved  in  difficulty — the 
treatment  of  the  Recusants 
before  and  after  Guy  Fawkes' 
plot  in  1605  made  such  an 
allusion  at  least  impolitic,  and 
the  King's  note  in  the  margin 
"A  presumptuouse  lye,  wit- 
nesse  both  the  yrishe  popish  & 
the  englishe  puritaines  peti- 
tions," shows  his  irritation  at 
being  supposed  to  be  ready  to 
inaugurate  an  era  of  general 
toleration.  It  would,  of  course, 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
men  smarting  under  a  sense  of 
injustice  and  inspired  with  a 
fanatical  belief  in  the  sole 
validity  of  their  own  principles 
should  always  choose  their 
words  with  diplomatic  nicety ; 
but  if  the  ministers  believed, 
as  we  must  suppose,  that 
there  had  been  a  weakening  in 
policy  in  one  direction,  and 
appealed  for  a  similar  conces- 
sion to  themselves  on  that 
ground,  a  sense  of  fitness  (if 
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not  the  worldly  wisdom  which 
they  doubtless  despised)  might 
have  induced  them  to  refrain 
from  adding  a  hope  that  "  th' 
Almightie  hath  reserved  [the 
King's]  sacred  persone  to  be  the 
proper  meane  and  instrument 
...  of  a  final  ruine  to  that 
Dagon  of  Rome,  and  to  all  the 
appendants  &  pompe  thereof." 
The  second  cause  of  offence 
betrays  perhaps  an  undue  sen- 
sitiveness on  the  King's  part, 
but  as  he  glosses  the  reference 
to  their  own  "  conscience  of 
the  integritie  and  dutiefulues 
of  our  hearts  "  with  "  in  youre 
owin  conceate,"  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  its  effect.  After 
declaring  that  "wee  acknow- 
ledge you  are  the  Lords  Lieu- 
tenent,"  and  eulogising  his 
conduct  of  secular  affairs,  the 
petitioners  continue:  "And 
therefore  we  can  not  otherwise 
apprehend  but  that  you  will 
performe  the  like  in  the  cause 
of  the  Lords  spirituall  King- 
dome  :  wherein  if  you  shall 
answereably  to  the  addresse 
and  instructions  you  have  from 
him  sway  your  royal  Scepter 
.  .  .  your  Ma  :  shall  greatly 
honour  your  selfe  in  the  eye  of 
your  people,  and  establish  the 
throne  you  sit  on."  Upon  this 
James  notes  :  "  This  distruste- 
f  ull  *  if '  is  maliciouse,  since  my 
care  for  the  lordis  spirituall 
kingdome  is  so  well  knowin 
both  at  hoame  &  abroade  as 
well  by  my  day  lie  actions  as  by 
my  printed  bookes."  We  have 
here  the  first  of  several  allu- 
sions made  by  the  King  to  his 
published  works  which  he  re- 
garded with  a  vanity  not 
after  all  confined  to  authors  of 
exalted  station.  It  will,  how- 


ever, be  admitted,  we  think, 
that  it  receives  some  amusing 
illustrations.  Thus  when  the 
ministers  maintain  that  they 
do  not  find  "  either  in  the 
doctrine  propounded  in  the 
Gospel,  or  in  the  practise  ob- 
served by  the  Apostles  in  the 
churches  planted  by  them,  any 
warrant  for  Provincial!  or 
Diocesan  Bishops,"  James,  who 
was  about  to  restore  the  Epis- 
copate to  Scotland,  notes  that 
"  my  laste  booke  sayeth  the 
contraire."  One  can  only 
regret  that  the  vexed  problem 
of  the  early  government  of  the 
Church  did  not  receive  its  final 
solution  in  the  judgement  of 
the  English  Solomon.  But 
then,  as  he  says  later  in  another 
connection,  "  Your  Skottishe 
brethren  are  endewid  with  a 
contraire  light." 

After  this  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  the  lengthy  discussion 
of  "  paritie  "  and  subordination 
which  occurs  in  the  middle  of 
the  appeal  described  as  "  a 
villanouse  skorne  of  my  basili- 
con  doron,"  while  the  complaint 
that  the  Prelates  have  paid  no 
heed  to  the  writers'  "most 
equall  Offer  of  Disputation  "  on 
the  points  at  issue  is  answered, 
"Ye  have  benemarrid  in  getting 
too  muche  hearing  &  leave  to 
dispute,  as  I  saye  in  my  basili- 
con  doron."  The  comment  de- 
rives additional  interest  from 
the  fact  that  the  Basilicon 
Doron  was  written  for  Prince 
Henry's  benefit  at  least  ten 
years  earlier  and  four  years 
before  James  added  England 
to  Scotland.  But  the  ministers 
were  seriously  mistaken  if  they 
imagined  that  the  Sovereign 
to  whom  they  addressed  them- 
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selves  was  the  same  man  who 
had  written  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
on  behalf  of  Cartwright  and 
Udal.  How  great  was  the 
change  may  be  judged  from 
his  answer  to  their  argument 
that  "the  observed  experience 
of  sundrie  yeares  under  your 
Ma.  and  your  predecessor  Q. 
Elizabeth  doth  witnes  .  .  . 
that  for  freeing  the  Church 
from  the  sickenes  of  Division 
and  Faction,  the  urging  of 
.  .  .  Conformitie  is  no  receipt 
of  any  soveraine  vertue";  for 
James  bluntly  replies,  "The 
too  great  toleration  of  you  in 
quene  elizabeths  tyme  hath 
made  you  now  to  be  prikkels 
in  oure  sydes,"  and  again,  "by 
the  contrarie  too  muche  lenitie 
rnaketh  you  so  prowde." 

It  was  in  fact  just  at  this 
point  that  there  lay  the  funda- 
mental difference  between  the 
King's  policy  and  that  which 
the  ministers  wished  to  com- 
mend to  him.  As  against  the 
Prelates  they  urge  that  they 
themselves  "neither  hold  in 
opinion  nor  intertaine  in  prac- 
tise any  matter  either  preiudi- 
ciall  to  your  royall  State,  Sup- 
remacie  and  Prerogatives  (as 
our  Adversaries  doe),"  and  they 
speak  of  the  "  accursed  paritie  " 
[sc.  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
j  urisdiction]"  which  incountreth 
the  subordination  of  officers, 
which  we,  agreeably  to  the  word 
of  trueth,  doe  mainteine  to  be 
of  as  necessary  and  worthie  use 
in  the  body  of  Christ  as  in  a 
body  naturall."  James  pro- 
nounces the  argument  to  be  an 
"  aequivocation  upon  the  worde 
of  paritie,"  and  it  is  worth  while 
to  consider  both  the  limits  of 
their  toleration  and  the  con- 


ception of  subordination  which 
is  put  forward.  The  petitioners 
ask  that  there  may  be  allowed 
to  them  "by  way  of  Tolera- 
tion "  three  things :  "  First, 
the  libertie  of  enioying  and 
practising  the  holy  ordinances 
enacted  and  left  by  the  Lord 
for  the  perpetual  direction  and 
guiding  of  his  Churches. 
Secondly,  an  entier  exemption 
from  the  iurisdiction  of  the 
said  Prelates  and  their  officers. 
And  lastly,  this  happines  to 
live  under  the  commaund  and 
charge  of  any  your  subordinate 
civill  Magistrats,  and  so  to  be 
for  our  actions  and  cariage  in 
the  ministerie  accomptable  unto 
them."  On  the  first  point  the 
King  answers,  "Ye  have  that 
libertie  allreaddie,  if  ye  coulde 
be  contentid " :  in  regard  to 
the  third  he  comments,  with 
an  unexpected  flash  of  humour, 
"  Cuntry  constables  goodlie 
spirituall  judges."  The  minis- 
ters elaborate  their  "Lastly" 
at  considerable  length.  "We 
hold,"  they  say,  "that  all 
Officers  and  Ministers  of  the 
Gospel  ought  to  be  subiect  to 
your  High[ness]  and  to  all  and 
everie  your  subordinate  civill 
Magistrates.  And  that  the 
civil  Magistrates  only  ought 
to  be  the  Overseers  of  Pro- 
vinces and  Dioceses,  and  of 
the  sever  all  Churches  therein." 
This  elicits  a  repetition  of  the 
former  gibe,  "And  so  the  con- 
stables are  properlie  bishopis 
and  churche  gouvernouris." 
Again  the  request  that  "some 
of  your  subalterne  civill  officers 
may  be  appointed  by  you  to 
demand  and  receive  of  each 
church  a  dew  and  just  accompt 
of  their  proceedings,"  being  fol- 
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lowed  by  strictures  upon  synods, 
is  answered,  "Shoemakers  then 
are  better  juges  than  devynes 
of  eolesiasticall  causis  &  pointis 
of  devinitie."  The  ministers 
acknowledge  "no  other  .  .  . 
authoritie  for  the  overseeing, 
ruling  and  censuring  of  particu- 
lar Churches  ...  in  the  case  of 
their  misgovernement,  then  that 
which  is  originally  invested  in 
your  Boyall  person,  &  from 
it  derived  to  such  of  your 
laitie  as  you  shall  judge 
worthie  to  be  deputed  to  the 
execution  of  the  same  under 
you."  The  retort,  "  Quhy  then 
doe  ye  not  obeye  the  Kings 
lawis  that  are  allreaddie  maide, 
quhom  ye  grawnte  to  be  youre 
supreme  magistrate,"  was  an 
obvious  one,  but  for  all  that 
it  might  be  thought  that  so 
frankly  Erastian  a  theory  of 
Church  government  would 
surely  have  commended  itself 
to  James.  Such  an  interpreta- 
tion, however,  does  scant  jus- 
tice either  to  the  King's 
perspicacity  or  the  views  of 
the  ministers.  They  left  him 
under  no  delusion  as  to  their 
real  meaning.  A  sneer  at 
the  alleged  derivation  of  the 
authority  of  the  Episcopal 
ministry  from  Home  (which 
James  describes  as  "a  notori- 
ouse  &  shameles  lye ")  is 
prefaced  by  a  parenthetic 
reference  to  their  own :  we 
"avow  and  professe  that  wee 
have  and  ought  to  have  our 
whole  spirituall  office  and 
power  of  administration  at 
home  and  from  among  our 
selves."  The  King  would  have 
been  dull  of  wit  if  he  had 
failed  to  note,  "but  not  to 
holde  it  of  the  King,  for 


ye  are  Chrystis  immediate 
vicars " ;  and  he  adds  sig- 
nificantly on  a  later  page, 
"Millions  of  brain-sike  popis 
are  more  dangerouse  then  one." 
The  crux  of  the  matter  lay, 
as  in  the  last  resort  it  must  do, 
not  in  the  domain  of  historical 
investigation  but  of  its  present 
application  in  practice.  The 
ministers  profess  their  readi- 
ness to  obey  subaltern  civil 
magistrates,  yet  they  object 
to  the  Prelates  that  they 
"  would  subiect  us  to  the 
wil  and  power  of  man,  by 
pressing  us  to  adm:  t  in  matters 
of  religion  the  bare  wil  and 
pleasure  of  man,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge in  him  an  absolute  power 
for  the  ordering  of  things  some- 
time indifferent  (in  the  number 
whereof  the  things  in  contro- 
versie  are  not),  and  for  an  un- 
proportionable  distribution  of 
punishments."  James  queries, 
"Quhaire  is  now  the  King's 
Supremacie  &  youre  greate 
obedience  to  him?"  fairly 
enough  from  his  point  of  view, 
and  even  though  we  may  sym- 
pathise with  the  petitioners, 
the  question  still  remained, 
What  organised  authority 
would  they  actually  recognise  ? 
Dr  Liddon  is  reported,  truly 
or  falsely,  to  have  said  in  the 
course  of  a  conversation  :  "  We 
know  that  bishops  are  of  the 
esse  of  the  Church,  but  are  we 
sure,  dear  friend,  thatthey  are  al- 
ways of  the  bene  esse  ?  "  What- 
ever his  opinion  on  the  first  point, 
James  had  no  doubt  on  the 
second,  though  as  a  dialectician 
he  would  probably  have  enjoyed 
a  disputation  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  adverb  with  as  keen  a 
zest  as  he  felt  in  annotating  for 
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his  own  edification  or  that  of 
Bancroft  the  ministers'  argu- 
ments on  the  advantages  or 
disadvantages  of  conformity 
with,  "But  all  youre  if's  and 
positions  are  false,  ergo ; "  "  Ye 
take  thaire  controuersum  pro 
concesso  ; "  "  Ye  alledge  &  con- 
clude quhat  ye  liste,  but  the  con- 
traire  positions  to  all  these  will 
ever  prove  true."  He  was  in- 
tending, as  we  have  seen,  at 
this  time  to  reintroduce  Epis- 
copacy into  Scotland,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  question  that  his 
main  object  therein  was  to  keep 
the  Kirk  in  order.  The  effort 
to  do  so  had,  from  his  point  of 
view,  hitherto  been  singularly 
unsuccessful,  and  it  is  therefore 
scarcely  surprising  that  the 
appeal  made  in  this  petition 
to  Scottish  parallels  failed  to 
command  his  assent.  "  The 
libertie  of  the  Gospell,"  it  is 
urged,  "  and  the  free  exercise 
of  every  part  thereof  both  for 
Doctrine  and  Governement,  is 
observed  to  be  of  so  harmeles 
and  peaceable  a  nature  and 
cariage,  and  so  farr  from 
wronging  any  Monarch  in  his 
Soveraintie  and  publike  inter- 
est, that  the  very  Heathen,  the 
Persian  namely  and  the  Turke, 
give  passage  and  entertaine- 
ment  thereto."  "  I  founde,"  the 
King  says,  perhaps  with  some 
bitterness,  "the  contraire  ex- 
perience in  Skotlande."  "If 
wee  should  by  way  of  instanse 
name  onely  unto  your  Ma.  your 
Kingdomes  of  England  and 
Scotland,  none  knoweth  so 
exactly  as  your  noble  selfe  the 
malice  conceived  by  Romanists 
against  the  Gospell  and  the 
securitie  yeelded  to  your  person 
and  Crowne  by  the  free  and 


sincere  exercise  thereof. "  Again 
James  writes :  "I  ever  found 
the  contraire  by  experience." 
But  perhaps  the  fullest  expres- 
sion of  his  feeling  in  the  matter 
is  given  when  the  ministers 
cite  to  him  a  passage  from  a 
sermon  preached  at  Lambeth 
by  Dr  Downame :  "'That  a 
Minister  having  supreme  and 
sole  authoritie  in  the  Church 
and  causes  ecclesiasticall,  or 
ruling  alone  without  controle- 
ment,  &  not  subiected  to  the 
authoritie  of  a  Diocesan  or 
Provinciall  Bishop,  ruleth  as 
a  Pope.'  The  application  of 
this  Maxime  we  humbly  leave 
toyourMaiestie."  His  Majesty's 
application  of  it  lacked  nothing 
in  directness:  "And  so  wolde 
euerie  one  of  youre  parishe  popes 
doe,  for  if  thay  waire  once  setlid 
thay  wolde  soone  shaike  of  the 
poore  constables  awthoritie  by 
the  powaire  of  the  Spirite,  ex- 
perto  crede  iacobo  in  Skot- 
lande." 

In  the  face  of  such  exper- 
ience it  was  mere  waste  of 
time  to  urge  that  "  the  law  of 
unitie  and  peace  in  the  Churches 
being  of  a  nobler  descent  and 
ranke  then  that  of  outward 
Conformitie  in  humane  Rites 
and  Ceremonies  :  the  Canon  for 
the  said  Conformitie  "  ought  to 
yield  to  it,  if  need  be,  however 
much  we  may  sympathise  with 
the  sentiment.  "Thaire  can 
be,"  James  writes,  "  no  unitie 
in  the  churche  if  thair  be  no 
ordoure  nor  obedience  to  sup- 
eriouris,  but  that  it  be  lawfull 
to  everie  man  to  followe  freelie 
his  owin  fancie."  We  shall  be 
wrong  if  we  regard  this  merely 
as  the  exaggerated  language  of 
a  man  of  imperious  disposition 
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whose  will  has  been  crossed. 
The  Kirk  had  at  any  rate  an 
ordered  and  effective  govern- 
ment, as  the  King  had  cause  to 
know,  in  its  presbyteries  and 
general  assemblies ;  but  these 
silenced  ministers  were  loudly 
proclaiming  their  invincible  re- 
pugnance to  the  government 
of  synods  no  less  than  of  pre- 
lates. "  As  we  holde  that  your 
Ma.  .  .  .  hath  power  to  cal 
Synods  and  to  dissolve  them : 
so  we  hold  likewise  that  ruling 
Synods  and  united  Presbyteries 
exercising  government  and 
imposing  Lawes  and  Decrees 
upon  severall  Churches,  and 
the  Pastors  of  them,  are  not 
ouely  humane  institutions  but 
.  .  .  altogether  unlawfull."  It 
was  this  which  called  forth  the 
remark,  part  of  which  has 
already  been  quoted :  "  No 
suche  confusion  in  hell,  but  in 
this  your  Skottishe  brethren 
are  endewid  with  a  contraire 
light."  True,  the  writers  guard 
themselves  against  misinterpre- 
tation :  "  It  is  the  ruling  and 
not  the  deliberative  and  per- 
suasive Synode  which  wee  except 
against.  ...  To  be  moved  .  .  . 
by  way  of  persuasion  grounded 
upon  a  cleare  demonstration  of 
utilitie  and  advantage  growing 
thereby  to  the  churches,  we 
doe  in  no  sorte  dislike."  Their 
objections  were  directed,  of 
course,  against  the  English 
Convocations  and  the  Canons 
of  1604,  but  their  arguments 
received  an  interpretation  in 
the  light  of  the  King's  Scot- 
tish experience  as  unfortunate 
for  them  as  it  was  probably 
unexpected.  James  is  hardly 
fair  in  describing  their  objec- 
tions to  the  Canons  as  "a 


number  of  ydle  trattills  hud- 
dillit  up  together " ;  but  he 
makes  a  palpable  hit  when,  to 
their  argument  that,  "by  the 
53.  Canon  they  take  from  the 
subiect  the  libertie  granted  him 
by  law  divine  and  humane  to 
deliver  his  opinion  in  a  contro- 
verted point  of  Religion,"  he 
replies :  "  Ye  pleade  well  for 
the  papiste  &  all  sortis  of 
haeretikes."  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  King  takes  a  rather 
cynical  delight  in  turning  the 
tables  upon  his  petitioners  in 
this  respect.  For  example, 
they  commend  to  him  "  the 
wise  proceedings  of  worthie 
Kings  for  the  reducing  of 
partialities  and  troubles  in 
their  States  to  a  peaceable 
issue,  to  draw  into  practise 
that  expedient  and  meane 
which  former  experience  hath 
proved  to  be  of  worthie  use  to 
this  purpose."  Such  a  "meane" 
is  of  course  the  Toleration  for 
which  they  are  asking,  and 
they  adduce  the  examples  of 
the  Roman  Emperors  in  "sur- 
ceasing their  persecution  of  the 
Christians,"  and  of  Charles  Y. 
and  Maximilian  in  Germany 
and  many  another  in  "yeeld- 
ing  intertaynement  to  that  Re- 
ligion, which  himselfe  regarded 
not."  Nothing  could  be  more 
admirable,  but  we  cannot 
wonder  at  the  King's  comment : 
"  Can  the  devill  devyse  a  more 
forcible  argument  for  toler- 
ation of  poperie?"  "Does  it 
stande,"  they  ask  him  to  debate 
with  his  royal  self,  "with  the 
received  Axiomes  of  Policie  to 
yeeld  respect,  countenance  and 
support  to  one  parte  of  your 
people  .  .  .  and  to  suffer  the 
other  ...  to  rest  exposed  to 
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unmercifull  censure  and  dis- 
grace?" And  again  James 
replies,  "An  excellent  argu- 
ment for  the  papiste."  There 
was  not  an  argument  which 
they  could  adduce  that  did 
not  lie  open  logically  to  the 
objection  which  he  raises : 
"  The  papistes  and  everie  sorte 
of  haeretikes  maye  alleadge  the 
like."  Nothing,  however,  could 
be  further  from  their  desires. 
"Wee  doe  humbly  beseech 
your  Ma.  not  to  thinke  that 
by  our  sute  for  the  said  Toler- 
ation wee  make  an  ouverture 
and  way  for  Toleration  unto 
Papistes,  our  Sute  being  of  a 
different  nature  from  theirs, 
and  the  inducements  thereof 
such  as  cannot  conclude  ought 
in  favour  of  them,  whose  head 
is  Antichrist :  whose  worshippe 
is  Idolatrie,  whose  doctrine  is 
heresie,  and  a  profession  di- 
rectly contrarie  to  the  lawfull 
State  and  Governement  of  free 
Countries  and  Kingdomes,  as 
your  Ma.  hath  truly  and  iudi- 
ciously  observed."  James  "  jokit 
with  deeficulty"  if  his  riposte 
to  the  ministers'  lament  that 
"  so  many  worthy  Lights  have 
been  removed  from  shining  in 
the  Church,"  namely  — "God 
make  us  quyte  both  of  youre 
lightes  &  youre  lighte  humors," 
is  to  be  regarded  as  an  ex- 
ample of  royal  wit ;  but  pro- 
bably most  people  who  com- 
pare this  amazing  argument 
with  the  opening  of  the  appeal 
will  agree  that  he  had  more 
sense  of  humour  than  his  peti- 
tioners. He  certainly  had  more 
logic. 

Frankly,  it  cannot  be  con- 
tended, on  a  dispassionate 
view  of  the  matter,  that  the 


ministers  had  made  out  a  case 
for  a  toleration  in  their  own 
favour  which  they  were  res- 
olute to  deny  either  to  Prelates 
or  Papists.  And  this  must  be 
said  even  while  we  admit  that 
the  new  terms  of  subscription 
involved  in  many  cases  real 
hardship  and  injustice.  Yet 
we  should  probably  be  mis- 
taken if  we  regarded  their 
petition  solely  as  the  despairing 
cry  of  an  oppressed  minority. 
It  is  called,  indeed,  "An  humble 
Supplication,"  but  James  can 
hardly  be  blamed  if  he  re- 
garded it  also  as  a  manifesto. 
The  ministers  do  not  meas- 
ure their  words,  especially  as 
their  argument  draws  to  its 
close,  and  pari  passu  the 
King's  comments  increase  in 
vigour.  They  pay  a  notable  if 
exaggerated  tribute  to  the 
number  and  strength,  the 
watchfulness  and  readiness,  of 
the  faction  of  Romanists  in  the 
kingdom ;  and  they  urge  that 
"  this  faction  can  not  but  grow 
so  much  the  more  renforced 
and  potent,  by  how  much  the 
Protestant  party  shalbe  in- 
feebled  and  lessened."  What 
was  to  be  done?  Their  own 
conclusion  was  that  "  the  Pro- 
testant party  can  not  but 
diminish  and  languish  in  case 
the  aforesaid  course  of  the  Pre- 
lats  be  continued,"  and  they 
contend,  probably  rightly,  that 
the  attempt  to  enforce  sub- 
scription and  conformity  was 
bound  to  fail,  for  even  those  of 
their  number  who  had  com- 
plied would  soon  "  crye  with  the 
Bishops  of  Asia  "  in  the  days  of 
Acacius,  "We  subscribed  not 
willingly  but  of  necessity,  we 
consented  in  word  but  not  in 
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spirit."  The  saying  has  an 
Aristophanic  ring,  but  the 
King's  method  of  dealing  with 
their  argument  is  of  consider- 
able historical  importance.  The 
statement  as  to  subscription  he 
describes  as  "  a  fyne  cloake  for 
apostaoie  <&  hypocrisie,  &  a 
goode  excuse  for  all  recusant 
papists  that  come  to  churche  for 
feare  of  the  lawe"  Evidently 
he  had  some  doubt  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  measures  taken 
against  the  Recusants.  But  his 
other  note  is  even  more  re- 
markable :  "  the  protestant 
partie  can  not  but  languishe 
indeid  quhen  as  her  bowellis 
are  so  gnawin  by  her  owin 
viperouse  &  ungratiouse  broode, 
so  as  having  a  strong  forraine 
adversaire  on  the  one  syde,  she 
is  on  the  other  pairte  never  at 
reste  within  her  owin  doores." 
"Theromishe  churche  triumphis 
indeid  of  oure  inwarde  iarris 
onlie  bredde  by  you."  And  his 
conclusion  was  the  highly  un- 
palatable one  to  the  ministers 
that,  "Youre  factiouse  be- 
havioure  giveth  indeid  an  ex- 
cellent relish  &  advantage  to 
the  papistes,  and  thairfore  all 
suche  factiouse  people  muste  be 
weadit  out  of  the  lande." 

This  was  indeed  repaying 
them  in  their  own  coin,  but 
more  was  to  follow.  The 
writers  warn  him  of  the  con- 
sequences of  the  "defect  of 
Toleration,"  as  "a  meane  to 
abridge  your  Ma.  in  the  number 
of  your  serviceable  and  faith- 
full  Subiects,"  and  they  add 
that  if  conformity  is  rigorous- 
ly enforced  "  the  holdes  and 
prisons  alreadie  designed  with- 
in this  Realine  to  the  personal 
restraint  of  delinquents,  though 


they  were  for  number  doubled 
or  trebled,  yet  would  not  be 
capable  of  so  great  a  multitude 
as  should  be  sentenced  ther- 
unto."  "  A  brave  threatening," 
is  James's  answer,  as  he  tells 
them  plainly  that  "braggis  of 
youre  multitudis  are  skarre 
crowis  &  buggis  for  children : 
if  ye  be  manie  evill  enclyned 
the  more  neede  you  have  to 
be  suppressed. "  "  Sundrie  your 
High  [ness]  Subjects  have  actu- 
ally quitted  the  Realme,"  to 
which  he  replies:  "Dy verse  of 
youre  secte  indeid  quyd  the 
rowme  &  become  brownists 
&  anabaptists,  quhiche  is  but 
the  hyest  steppe  of  your  pro- 
fession." 

It  is  clear  that  the  ministers 
misjudged  entirely  the  reasons 
of  the  King's  attitude  and 
policy.  It  was  useless  to  speak 
to  him  of  Romanism  in  the 
Church  of  England.  He  knew, 
no  man  better,  their  suspicions 
to  be  groundless,  and  he  knew 
also  that  in  the  Episcopal  or- 
ganisation he  had  a  very 
effective  method  of  govern- 
ment, whereas  on  the  other 
hand,  as  he  sarcastically  re- 
marks, "indeid  a  eonfused  gouv- 
ernement  by  paritie  can  noe  but 
well  sute  with  a  monarchic." 
Bancroft  indeed  did  not  believe 
that  there  was  nothing  which 
called  for  reform  in  the  Church 
of  England,  as  his  circular 
letter  to  the  bishops  in  the 
following  year  shows,  but  the 
defects  did  not  lie  in  what 
James  calls  a  "false  imputa- 
tion upon  oure  churche  of  fol- 
lowing romaine  traditions."  It 
was  useless  again,  so  far  as 
James  was  concerned,  to  urge 
that  the  law  was  upon  the 
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side  of  the  petitioners.  "The 
State,"  they  said,  "doth  not 
impose  the  use  of  the  cere- 
monies as  a  Statute  prefixed 
to  the  booke  of  common 
Prayer  and  Preface  of  Cere- 
monies, but  doeth  tolerate 
them  for  the  time.  Secondly, 
the  Statute  13.  Elizab.  requir- 
eth  Subscription  so  farre  as 
concerneth  the  doctrine  of 
Faith  and  Sacraments  only : 
which  who  refuseth?"  The 
King  was  convinced  rightly  or 
wrongly  of  the  contrary,  and 
tells  them  that  "that  lawe  is 
so  interpretid  onlie  by  youre 
puritane  lawiers  of  the  lower 
house,"  adding  that  "ye  per- 
verte  the  lawis  as  ye  do  the 
skriptures  "  when  they  impeach 
the  proceedings  of  the  ecclesi- 
asticall  courts.  "  I  am  not," 
he  says,  "  t©  learne  axiomes  of 
state  from  suche  fellowes,"  and 
so  far  as  they  objected  to  the 
Bishops  for  "  assuming  unto 
themselves  the  name  of  the 
Church,  the  power  of  ordina- 
tion to  the  ministerie,  &  the 
sole  execution  of  censures,"  he 
regards  them  as  "scismatikes 
in  denying  thaime  to  be  the 
churche,"  and  the  penalties 
which  they  have  had  to  suffer 
as  "all  iustlie  for  youre  dis- 
obedience and  obstinacie." 
Neither  side,  as  so  often  in 
religious  controversy,  could  un- 
derstand the  position  of  the 
other.  The  ministers  wished 
that  it  should  "be  lawfull  for 
us  to  worship  and  honour  the 
Lord  lesus  according  to  the 
directions  only  left  in  his  holy 
worde,  and  after  the  maner 
observed  in  the  reformed 
Churches."  To  the  King  it 
seemed  that  they  had  that 


liberty  to  worship  after  the 
scriptural  pattern,  for  "  so 
doeth  oure  churche,  but  quhy 
will  ye  followe  the  manners 
of  straingers  &  not  obeye 
youre  owin  churche,  in  quhose 
bossome  ye  waire  bredde  ? " 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
could  not  be  contented,  but 
felt  bound  to  urge  the  sorrow 
with  which  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  England  is  regarded 
by  "  the  reformed  Churches, 
namely  those  who  have  purged 
the  Lords  publique  worship 
from  the  pollutions  of  Anti- 
christ in  farre  greater  measure 
then  wee  have  done,"  then 
from  his  point  of  view  it  was 
natural  and  reasonable  to  in- 
quire :  "  If  ye  haue  so  great  a 
mynde  to  forraine  churchis, 
quhy  staye  ye  heere,  goe  in 
goddis  name  &  make  youre 
selfis  members  of  that  boddie 
quhiche  ye  so  much  affecte." 

The  alternative  was  a  griev- 
ous one,  but  perhaps  inevitable. 
The  ministers  had  appealed  to 
the  king  "to  weigh  in  his 
most  wise  and  grave  Delibera- 
tions, whether  it  bee  not  agree- 
able with  the  rule  of  sound 
Policie  that  each  Constitution 
and  established  order  in  a 
State  should  sorte  and  cor- 
responde  with  the  nature  and 
disposition  of  the  people  living 
therein."  But  what  answer 
was  possible  to  such  an  appeal 
save  that  which  James  gives : 
"Then  are  the  puritains  the 
onlie  people  living  in  eng- 
lande."  They  quoted  to  him 
the  admonition  of  Maecenas  to 
Augustus,  that  "it  is  a  point 
of  speciall  wisdome,  not  to 
suffer  new  names,  or  ought 
from  whence  discord  may 
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arise,"  and  he  draws  the  in- 
ference unfavourable  to  them- 
selves:  "it  is  worse,  then,  to 
suffer  a  new  religion,  &  quiche 
is  composed  onlie  of  discorde, 
&  contradiction,  &  fomentid  by 
partialitie  &  discontentement," 
and  argues  "  youre  profession 
is  noe  so  olde  as  some  of  youre 
selfis." 

They  were  for  ever  looking 
abroad,  whereas  the  King's 
chief  concern  in  dealing  with 
them  was  for  the  internal 
government  of  his  own  domin- 
ions, and  his  family  connexions 
had  not  predisposed  him  in 
favour  of  foreign  customs. 
"  We  are  not  heir  subieot  to 
the  municipall  lawis  of  den- 
marke,"  he  tells  them  when 
they  complain  of  the  Prelates 
as  "seazing  upon  the  Magis- 
tracie  &  charges,  which  are  the 
proper  right  and  interest  of 
the  Nobilitie  and  Gentrie." 
James  desired  peace,  and  the 
ministers  themselves  admit  that 
"wee  are  not  ignorant  that  it 
is  suggested  unto  your  Ma. 
that,  for  silencing  of  Dissen- 
sions in  the  Church,  the  silenc- 
ing of  Inconformitans  [a 
wonderful  word !]  is  an  admir- 
able and  present  meane."  But 
they  wished  to  substitute  a  new 
conformity  of  their  own  rather 
than  to  dwell  at  peace  with 
their  neighbours,  "sith  wee 
have  made  it  appeare  unto 
your  Maiestie  (as  wee  hope) 
that  the  governement  and 
courses  interteyned  by  the  Pre- 
lats  are  not  so  compatible  with 
your  scepter  and  State  as  the 
nature  and  forme  of  the 

fQvernement  sollicited  by  us." 
he  hope  was  a  vain  one,  as 
might   have  been    anticipated, 


for  the  King  notes  "The  con- 
trarie  did  euer  appeare  unto 
me."  Possibly  he  might  have 
been  better  disposed  to  his 
petitioners  if  they  had  shown 
themselves  less  conscious  of  the 
infirmities  of  the  detested  Pre- 
lates :  "  They  must  be,  some  of 
them  great  Primates :  some 
Countie  Palatines :  most  of 
them  Commissioners  for  the 
peace"  James  retorts  " Indeid 
ye  are  not  fitte  comissioners  for 
the  peace,  uenistis  enim  mittere 
gladium  in  terram  "  —  a  sen- 
tence which  the  Puritans,  more 
mindful  of  its  source,  would 
scarcely  (had  they  heard  it) 
have  considered  a  reproach. 
But  they  were,  they  protested, 
his  Majesty's  "  serviceable  and 
faithfull  Subiects  (in  the  multi- 
tude of  whom  consisteth  the 
strength  and  glorie  of  a  Prince, 
and  amongst  whom  the  losse 
even  of  one  ought  to  bee  preci- 
ous in  his  sight)."  They  failed, 
however,  to  realise  that  in 
Stuart  eyes  the  first  guarantee 
of  such  professions  lay  in  un- 
questioning obedience,  and  this 
obedience  (whatever  they  might 
say)  they  were  unwilling  to 
render  but  on  terms.  At  the 
same  time  they  allege  in  favour 
of  their  fidelity  a  truly  sur- 
prising witness  —  none  other 
than  William  Barlow,  their  old 
opponent  at  Hampton  Court, 
whose  homilies  stirred  Andrew 
Melville  not  to  conversion  but 
to  epigram,  and  who  was  now 
Bishop  of  Lincoln.  There  is 
a  curious  interest  in  examining 
the  evidence  drawn  from  so 
unexpected  a  quarter  when 
we  turn  to  the  reference  given, 
as  James  no  doubt  himself 
did,  in  what  seems  to  be  the 
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King's  own  copy  (now  at 
Lambeth)  of  the  work  called 
'An  Answer  to  a  Catholike 
English-man  (so  by  him-selfe 
entituled).'  "  Puritanes"  we 
read,  "  though  they  have  peevish 
mindes,  and  refractarie  against 
the  Lawes  for  Ceremonies,  yet 
they  have  no  bloodie  hearts  to 
his  Maiesty,  at  least  no  such 
ouertures  for  action  doe  ap- 
peare :  Papists  have,  which 
they  could  not  conceal  even  in 
their  Petition :  where  they 
wished  his  Maiestie  as  great 
a  Saint  in  heaven  as  hee  is  a 
King  upon  Earth"  The  testi- 
mony is  less  negative  than  the 
Letters  testimonial  which  a 
famous  college  in  Oxford  (with 
a  caution  born  of  an  origin  even 
further  north)  is  accustomed, 
we  believe,  to  give  to  those  of 
its  distinguished  sons  who  seek 
fellowship  in  other  societies ; 
but  it  is  surely  one  of  the 
quaintest  certificates  of  char- 
acter ever  produced  in  support 
of  an  application  for  royal 
favour,  "The  Bishop  of  Lin- 
colne  him  selfe  (so  forcible  is 
trueth)  doth  acknowledge  our 
loyaltie  to  your  royall  person." 
As  we  read  his  Majesty's  com- 
ment— "  Ye  make  his  booke  to 
speake  two  contraries  because 
youre  selfis  are  composid  of 
nothing  but  contradiction  " — 
we  shall  probably  admit  that 
the  honours  for  wit  rest  neither 
with  King  nor  ministers  but 
with  the  Papists  whom  Barlow 
quotes. 

No  testimony  could  persuade 
James,  it  would  seem,  that  the 


petitioners  did  not  deserve  the 
censures  and  imputations  to 
which  they  say  that  they  are 
exposed — reproaches  "for  arro- 
gancie  and  pride,  for  want  of 
all  good  literature  and  know- 
ledge, for  men  of  factious  and 
turbulent  spirits,  for  Schis- 
matickes  and  Puritans."  "Oure 
churehe,"  he  remarks  drily, 
"owghte  to  be  noe  blamed 
for  calling  blakke  blakke,  & 
quhyte  quhyte,  &  geuing  euerie 
thing  the  right  name."  And 
so  the  attempt  failed.  If  this 
"  humble  supplication "  had 
proved  its  writers'  learning, 
it  had  served  on  the  other 
hand  to  deepen  the  impression 
that  they  were  turbulent  and 
restless  spirits. 

In  a  peroration  of  real 
eloquence,  marred  only  by  a 
most  uncharitable  reference  to 
the  bishops,  the  ministers  speak 
of  the  gratitude  of  all  the 
King's  subjects  "when  they 
shall  see  partiality  and  faction 
removed  from  out  the  severall 
Churches  of  this  Lande." 
James  was  no  doubt  quite 
sincere  when  he  wrote  against 
it  "quhiche  canne  never  be  but 
by  the  removing  of  you,"  and 
sincere  too  in  adding  to  their 
final  prayer,  "The  Lord  dis- 
appoint the  proiects  and  at- 
tempts of  your  enemies, 
Amen,"  the  words  "  and  youre 
proiectis  among  the  reste." 
For  us  it  is  a  more  grateful 
task  to  look  beyond  the  contro- 
versy to  the  opening  of  a  New 
World,  and  to  seek  the  elements 
of  union  even  in  disruption. 
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BY  COLONEL  1  COTJET  REPINGTON,   C.M.G. 


III.    A  REPLY  TO   CRITICS. 


THE  critics  of  the  first  of  my 
two  articles  under  the  above 
title  have  considerately  enabled 
me  to  fill  a  good-sized  scrap- 
book  with  their  opinions,  and 
I  propose,  in  this  paper,  to 
answer  them. 

For  the  benefit  of  inconstant 
readers  of  *  Maga  '  I  will  recall 
my  argument.  In  my  first 
article  I  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  submarine  menace 
promised  to  become  so  serious 
that  in  a  few  years'  time  there 
would  be  no  place  for  any 
great  ship  in  narrow  waters.  I 
noticed  the  new  lines  upon  which 
naval  strategy  would  probably 
be  directed  in  order  to  consort 
with  these  new  conditions,  and 
I  regretted  that  no  means  had 
yet  been  discovered  to  combat 
the  submarine  menace  by  naval 
means  with  any  assurance  of  suc- 
cess. In  my  second  article  I  dis- 
cussed the  military  use  of  air- 
ships in  naval  war,  and  ventured 
to  think  that  they  would  event- 
ually assume  much  importance 
not  only  in  reconnaissance  but 
in  the  attack  upon  ships, 
fleets,  and  flotillas,  including 
submarines,  at  sea  and  in  port. 
I  limited  my  inquiry  to  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Channel, 
and  did  not  travel  beyond 
them. 

So  far  as  regards  the 
strategical  aspect  of  the  naval 
question,  the  majority  of  my 
critics  are  agreed  that  we  cannot 


now  repeat  our  procedure  in  the 
old  wars.  But  a  minority  dis- 
sents strongly  from  this  view, 
and  as  Mr  W.  H.  Wilson  in 
'The  Daily  Mail'  has  made 
himself  the  chief  exponent  of 
this  minority,  I  will  begin  by 
subjecting  his  opinions  to  a 
little  scrutiny.  If  Mr  Wilson 
does  not  like  the  strategy  to 
which  I  have  referred,  I  assume 
he  knows  a  better,  and  the 
talented  author  of  "Ironclads 
in  Action "  must,  I  feel,  have 
thought  the  matter  out  before 
committing  a  paper  with  so 
wide  a  circle  of  readers  to  a 
hopelessly  impracticable  policy 
at  sea. 

But,  as  I  read  Mr  Wilson's 
article  of  June  7,  I  become 
much  less  confident  that  he 
has  fully  considered  the  course 
of  action  which  he  favours. 
He  begins  by  describing  my 
ideas  as  "The  Policy  of  Kun- 
ning  Away."  I  suppose  that 
this  is  considered  an  effective 
headline.  I  mark  it  down  as  a 
flat-catching  appeal  to  vanity 
and  thoughtlessness;  but  it  is 
interesting  as  an  example  of 
the  kind  of  influence  which 
may  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
a  Board  of  Admiralty  in  time 
of  war.  Now  what  is  it  that 
Mr  Wilson  desires?  He  says 
that  we  should  "attack  the 
enemy  vigorously  on  his  own 
coast  and  prevent  his  ships 
getting  to  sea."  I  have  al- 
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ready  shown  that  the  Germans 
assure  us  that  this  is  the  only 
strategy  which  we  can  adopt ; 
and  I  do  not  blame  them,  for 
I  could  not  name  any  strategy, 
were  I  a  German,  that  I  should 
prefer  the  British  Navy  to 
attempt.  To  wear  out  the 
British  Navy  by  an  attack 
upon  an  iron  -  bound  coast- 
line, completely  equipped  with 
mines,  coastal  ordnance,  and 
all  modern  paraphernalia  for 
coast  defence,  would  be,  of  all 
others,  an  ideal  solution  from 
the  German  point  of  view. 

Our  object  in  this  strategy, 
according  to  Mr  Wilson,  is 
"  to  prevent  the  enemy's  ships 
from  getting  to  sea."  Is  this 
our  true  interest,  or  is  it 
not  ?  I  think  it  is  not. 
Nelson  has  left  it  on  record 
that,  so  far  from  desiring  to 
prevent  the  French  from  get- 
ting to  sea,  he  had,  on  the 
contrary,  offered  them  every 
opportunity  and  inducement  to 
do  so,  because,  in  his  opinion, 
it  was  at  sea  that  he  could 
"realise  the  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations of  his  country." 
Has  the  situation  altered  in 
this  respect  since  Nelson's  day  ? 
I  do  not  think  that  it  has 
altered,  or  will  alter,  until 
we  can  destroy  the  enemy's 
ships  in  their  ports  by  the 
attacks  of  squadrons  of  dir- 
igibles which  we  have  not 
yet  built. 

What  is  required  by  Mr 
Wilson  for  his  strategy?  "A 
base  favourably  placed  from 
the  strategic  point,"  he  says. 
But  then  he  lets  us  down  by 
declaring  that  "up  to  date 
no  such  base  has  been  created." 
He  also  desires  "a  very  large 
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force  of  destroyers  "  ;  and 
again  relapses  into  an  atti- 
tude of  dejection  by  adding 
that  we  require  "  a  much 
larger  force  than  we  at  pres- 
ent possess."  His  opinion  of 
submarines  varies  according  to 
the  side  with  which  these 
vessels  act.  He  says  that 
the  submarine  is  "extremely 
vulnerable  above  water,"  "at 
the  mercy  of  the  weakest  ship 
which  mounts  a  quick-firing 
gun,"  "moves  so  slowly  under 
water  that  it  can  accomplish 
nothing  against  modern  war- 
ships on  the  open  sea,"  and 
finally,  "  cannot  easily  detect 
an  enemy."  But  then,  when 
in  need  of  submarines  for  the 
uses  of  his  own  strategy,  Mr 
Wilson  veers  round  and  de- 
clares that  the  submarines  of 
our  blockading  squadrons  will 
be  "a  tremendous  menace  to 
an  enemy  seeking  to  put  to 
sea."  He  thus  endeavours  to 
get  the  best  of  both  worlds. 
In  short,  Mr  Wilson  flouts, 
not  my  strategy,  but  Nelson's ; 
asks  our  Navy  to  act  from  a 
non-existent  base ;  admits  that 
his  strategy  requires  forces 
which  have  not  been  created ; 
and  rates  the  submarine  at  one 
moment  as  blind,  slow,  useless, 
and  vulnerable,  and  at  the  next 
moment  as  a  tremendous 
menace.  The  fogs  which  pre- 
vail in  the  North  Sea  are  not 
apparently  limited  to  that 
interesting  theatre. 

Now  I  will  turn  to  another 
hostile  critic,  namely,  Mr 
Bellairs,  who,  like  Mr  Wilson, 
has  done  good  service  for  the 
State  by  his  fearless  criticism 
of  naval  deficiencies.  Mr  Bel- 
lairs,  I  think,  left  the  Navy 
2  F 
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in  1902,  and  as  our  first  sub- 
marine had  at  that  time 
scarcely  taken  the  water,  I 
am  in  doubt  whether  this 
critic  is  practically  acquainted 
with  this  class  of  vessel.  Very 
naturally,  as  an  ex -sailor,  Mr 
Bellairs  attacks  me  on  a  tech- 
nical point.  In  his  first  article 
in  the  'Pall  Mall  Gazette'  of 
May  31,  he  says  that  before 
people  can  agree  to  my  revolu- 
tionary conclusions,  they  must 
set  one  part  of  my  article 
against  another.  He  singles 
out  my  passing  remark  that 
"  submarines  may  be  able  to 
lay  lines  of  mines,"  and  declares 
that  this  "deserves  to  rank 
with  a  mythical  German  ship  " 
which  was  once  said  by  a  dis- 
tinguished politician  to  carry 
30,000  mines.  I  then  find 
myself  reproved  in  the  heavy 
father  style  for  suggesting  an 
absurdity. 

The  trouble  with  some  of  our 
naval  critics  is  that  they  have 
been  spoilt.  They  seem  to 
think,  because  they  are  so 
seldom  tackled,  and  because 
they  often  write  hastily  and 
without  weighing  their  words, 
that  no  one  will  ever  question 
their  dogma,  and  that  every 
one  else  must  be  afflicted  with 
their  hasty  temper.  My  first 
article  was  written  in  more  or 
less  popular  style,  and  did  not 
enter  very  much  into  detail, 
but  for  every  statement  in  it 
upon  matters  of  fact,  and  for 
a  great  number  of  the  state- 
ments on  matters  of  opinion, 
I  can  produce  naval  support. 
So  far  from  mine-laying  by 
submarines  being  mythical  and 
impracticable,  one  of  our  lead- 
ing submarine  and  torpedo  ex- 


perts— namely,  Captain  Murray 
Sueter,  R.N. — declares  in  his 
masterly  treatise  on  'The 
Evolution  of  the  Submarine 
Boat'  that  "the  use  of  these 
craft  for  this  purpose  is  quite 
practicable  and  could  be  de- 
veloped." Captain  Sueter  shows 
that  if  the  superstructure  were 
recessed  mines  could  fit  in 
snugly,  and  that  by  arranging 
pneumatic  releasing  gear  on 
the  Drzewiecki  system  of  firing 
torpedoes,  "no  insurmountable 
difficulty  need  be  experienced 
in  fitting  submarines  for  this 
service,  should  it  appear  desir- 
able to  do  so."  Thus  my  myth 
is  supported  by  the  best  expert 
opinion,  and  I  recommend  Mr 
Bellairs,  if  he  attacks  me  again, 
not  to  expose  his  vitals  to  re- 
turn thrusts  in  such  a  careless 
manner. 

But  I  have  not  yet  done 
with  this  critic.  He  says  that 
the  supporters  of  the  submarine 
"  almost  despair  of  obtaining 
over  10  knots  in  the  submerged 
position  ";  he  says  that  we  may 
"dismiss  from  our  minds"  my 
forecast  that  submarines  may 
eventually  be  able  to  do  much 
more  than  all  that  destroyers 
can  do  now ;  and  he  says  that 
I  "am  not  aware  that  surface 
speed  can  only  be  obtained  at 
the  expense  of  submerged 
speed." 

Now,  as  submersibles  are  at 
this  moment  under  construc- 
tion abroad  designed  for  speeds 
of  12  knots  submerged,  the 
first  of  these  notions  was  out 
of  date  at  the  moment  when 
Mr  Bellairs  rashly  committed 
himself  to  it.  I  am  certainly 
not  aware  that  surface  speed 
can  only  be  obtained  at  the 
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expense  of  speed  submerged. 
The  Gymnote  had  a  speed  of 
6 '5  knots  on  the  surface  and 
of  6  knots  submerged.  These 
speeds  have  both  steadily  risen, 
though  according  to  Mr  Bellairs 
the  submerged  speed  should 
have  fallen  as  surface  speeds 
increased.  The  latest  type  is 
designed  for  20  knots  on  the 
surface  and  12  submerged.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  duplication 
in  the  source  of  power  is  not  in 
theory  advantageous.  But  the 
submarine  must  in  practice 
carry  ballast,  and  as  electric 
accumulators  —  which  require 
no  air,  are  noiseless,  give  out  no 
gases,  and  allow  an  invisible 
course  to  be  followed  under 
water — give  this  ballast  in  a 
form  that  is  useful  for  many 
purposes,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  duplication  of  sources  of 
power  has  certain  compensa- 
tions which  we  should  not 
despise. 

I  do  not  think  that  sub- 
marine officers  are  seeking  just 
now  for  much  greater  sub- 
merged speeds.  The  ques- 
tion is  a  wholly  different  one. 
When  naval  architects  first 
concerned  themselves  with  the 
submarine,  all  energy  was  con- 
centrated upon  obtaining  speed 
submerged.  The  lines  of  the 
salmon — that  is  to  say,  a  blunt 
head  with  a  fine  run  aft — natu- 
rally presented  themselves  as 
nature's  model,  and  for  several 
years  attention  was  concen- 
trated upon  this  type.  I  do 
not  know  whether  Mr  Bellairs 
is  acquainted  with  the  report 
of  the  Philibert  Commission, 
but  I  always  date  from  the 
Report  of  that  Commission  in 
1905  the  birth  of  a  quite  dif- 


ferent idea  for  the  use  of  the 
submersible  boat.  The  idea  was 
that  flotillas  were  not  always 
engaged  against  the  enemy, 
and  that  the  submarine  —  I 
retain  our  name,  though  I  pre- 
fer the  other  —  should  be  so 
constructed  that  she  might 
have  better  speed  upon  the 
surface,  and  only  take  cover  in 
presence  of  the  enemy.  This 
idea,  which  is  now  in  course 
of  receiving  its  natural  de- 
velopment abroad,  is  approved 
by  all  our  officers  of  submarines 
who  have  spoken  or  written  to 
me  upon  this  interesting  sub- 
ject, and,  for  all  that  I  know 
to  the  contrary,  the  Admiralty 
may  concur  with  it. 

Now,  I  need  scarcely  point 
out  that  better  speed  on  the 
surface  requires  a  built  -  up 
forecastle,  a  fine  run  aft,  and 
great  length  compared  to  beam. 
Practical  officers  of  submarines 
prefer  this  conception,  because 
it  enhances  the  offensive  value 
of  their  vessels,  improves  their 
habitability,  and  adds  to  their 
sea-going  usefulness.  Navies  are 
not  always  in  contact  with  the 
enemy.  For  one  day  of  battle 
there  may  be  weeks  or  months 
of  manoeuvre,  feint,  or  evolu- 
tion. The  rifleman  does  not 
take  cover  on  the  line  of 
march,  and  why  should  the 
submarine  ? 

Only  one  or  two  of  my  critics 
appear  to  have  the  faintest 
conception  of  the  coming  type 
of  submarine  and  of  the  extra- 
ordinarily interesting  develop- 
ments to  which  it  must  give 
rise.  When  I  heard  of  the 
latest  type  of  submersible  under 
construction  abroad — a  vessel 
of  900  tons  surface  displace- 
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ment  and  1200  submerged, 
giving  the  speeds  to  which 
I  have  already  alluded  —  I 
took  steps  to  ascertain  from 
our  leading  firm  which  con- 
structs submarines,  whether 
they  could  emulate  or  surpass 
this  foreign  model.  I  was 
informed  that  they  were  pre- 
pared to  build  submarines  with 
speeds  of  20  knots  upon  the 
surface;  and  when  I  inquired 
whether  there  was  any  techni- 
cal obstacle  to  the  increase  of 
these  speeds  to  30  knots,  I 
was  advised  that  there  was 
none,  and  that  the  only  diffi- 
culty was  financial.  Submarine 
officers  at  the  same  time  assured 
me  that  they  would  be  well 
content  if  speeds  submerged 
were  only  the  half  of  surface 
speeds,  so  long  as  the  latter 
enabled  them  to  compete  on 
equal  terms  with  the  destroyer 
upon  the  surface  and  to  go  one 
better  submerged,  while  em- 
powering submarines  to  catch, 
surround,  and  then  dive  and 
attack  the  sea-going  fleet  even 
when  it  took  to  flight. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me 
that  the  Admiralty,  after  being 
so  severely  rated  for  initiating 
the  rivalry  in  Dreadnoughts, 
may  be  very  unwilling  to  take 
the  lead  in  this  new  develop- 
ment of  naval  warfare.  This 
depends  upon  the  amount  of 
backbone  in  the  Board  of 
Admiralty.  The  question  is, 
what  would  the  critics  of  the 
late  Board  of  Admiralty  have 
said  if  some  other  Power,  and 
not  England,  had  possessed 
our  existing  fleet  of  Dread- 
nought ships  ?  I  presume 
that  the  critics  would  have 
demanded  the  impeachment  of 


the  Board,  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  they  would  have  been 
wrong.  So  long  as  we  evade 
the  first  duty  of  citizenship 
at  home,  we  are  bound  to  be 
first  in  every  conceivable  new 
development  of  war  at  sea. 
If  I  were  in  a  position  of 
any  authority,  I  should  ask 
for  submarines  of  20  knots 
surface  -  speed  this  year,  25 
knots  next  year,  and  30  the 
year  after,  and  I  should  rest 
content  with  submerged  speeds 
of  one -half  these  figures,  or 
thereabouts.  If  we  encourage 
our  great  firms  now,  they  will 
carry  out  this  work ;  but  if 
not,  some  other  Power  will 
give  us  the  go  -  by  in  sub- 
marines, as  two  or  three  have 
already  done  in  airship  design 
and  use. 

Now  I  will  turn  to  a  some- 
what different  aspect  of  this 
problem.  I  am  asked  by 
several  critics  why  I  limit  my- 
self to  the  North  Sea.  Your 
argument,  they  say,  must  ex- 
tend to  the  waters  of  the 
world,  and  your  submarine 
must  become  the  battleship 
dominating  all  seas.  Well,  it 
may ;  but  I  prefer  to  limit 
my  inquiry  to  the  North  Sea 
and  the  Channel,  because  the 
sea-going  qualities,  speed,  and 
range  of  submarines  existing 
or  in  project  do  not  at  pres- 
ent authorise  me  to  extend 
my  argument  beyond  narrow 
waters.  What  developments 
the  distant  future  may  con- 
tain I  do  not  desire  to  fore- 
cast, but  I  think  it  is  clear 
that  flotillas  of  submarines  of 
the  type  which  I  have  indi- 
cated may  greatly  enhance  the 
advantages  we  possess  from 
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the  ownership  of  the  keys  of 
the  maritime  world. 

Your  theories  are  all  very 
fine,  say  another  batch  of 
critics,  but  they  have  their 
counterpart  in  those  of  the 
"  Jeune  Ecole"  in  France,  and 
every  one  knows  that  this 
school  wrecked  the  French 
Navy.  I  can  only  suppose 
that  these  critics  are  not  well 
aware  of  the  facts.  Fifteen 
years  ago,  in  the  pages  of 
1  The  Nineteenth  Century,'  I 
described  the  naval  policy  of 
France,  and  gave  my  reasons 
for  disagreeing  with  the  ideas 
which  lay  at  the  base  of  the 
proposals  of  Admiral  Aube  and 
M.  Gabriel  Charmes.  These 
authorities  and  their  followers 
hoped  to  assail  England  with 
success  by  the  war  against 
commerce,  and  they  expected 
to  control  the  Channel  by  the 
action  of  torpedo  -  boats.  I 
showed  in  my  article  my 
reasons  for  believing  that  these 
ideas  were  fallacious.  It  is  a 
longish  argument,  which  I  can- 
not repeat  now,  but  it  was 
based  on  the  fact  that  the 
means  of  that  day  did  not 
appear  to  justify  the  hopes  of 
Admiral  Aube  and  his  dis- 
ciples. Neither  the  submarine, 
nor  the  modern  mine  and  tor- 
pedo, nor  the  airship,  had  then 
appeared,  and,  differing  in  this 
from  the  naval  critics,  it  is 
with  these  new  means  of  war 
that  I  am  concerned,  and  not 
with  those  that  are  out  of 
date. 

I  do  not  think  that  the 
"  Jeune  ^cole "  wrecked  the 
French  Navy,  because  this 
Navy  is  still  formidable.  The 
ills  from  which  the  French 


Navy  has  suffered  date  back 
to  the  Restoration,  to  the 
failure  to  carry  out  first  Baron 
Portal's  programme  of  1820, 
and  then  in  succession  all  the 
principal  programmes,  includ- 
ing those  of  1871,  1879,  1881, 
1891,  1894,  or  so  on  till  the 
present  day.  With  the  greater 
part  of  this  backsliding  the 
"Jeune  iftcole"  was  not  con- 
cerned, because  it  did  not 
exist. 

When  I  began  this  reply  to 
my  critics  I  thought  I  should 
have  a  bone  to  pick  with  cer- 
tain papers  whose  contribu- 
tions on  naval  subjects  are 
usually  very  well  weighed  and 
written  by  competent  hands. 
I  am  referring  specially  to 
'The  Glasgow  Herald/  'The 
Western  Morning  News,'  'The 
Naval  and  Military  Record.' 
These  papers  have  done  me 
the  honour  to  comment  at  some 
length  upon  my  article  on 
submarines,  and  in  a  critical 
vein.  But,  after  reading  their 
comments  again,  I  find  myself 
so  much  in  agreement  with 
them  that  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  now  to  take  up  the  few 
points  upon  which  I  differ  from 
their  talented  correspondents. 
They  have  not  given  me  any 
valid  reasons  for  altering  the 
opinion  which  I  ventured  to 
express  on  the  future  role  of 
the  submarine,  but  I  have 
weighed  their  comments  very 
carefully,  and  am  very  grateful 
for  them.  As  for  the  naval 
editor  of  '  The  Army  and  Navy 
Gazette,'  I  notice  that  he  de- 
clares that  the  functions  of  the 
Dreadnought  are  to  keep  the 
ring,  and  to  leave  the  prelimin- 
ary struggle  to  swarms  of  small 
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craft.  As  this  is  also  my  argu- 
ment, I  do  not  feel  greatly  con- 
cerned when  he  tells  me  that 
my  assumptions  are  whimsical 
and  my  conclusions  absurd. 
He  ought  to  know  best  how 
to  describe  the  views  which 
he  holds. 

I  have  kept  till  the  last  a  criti- 
cism which  is  certainly  serious 
and  deserves  a  serious  answer. 
In  the  words  of  ' The  Midland 
Evening  News  '  my  arguments 
"  will  be  readily  seized  upon  by 
those  politicians  whose  sole 
concern  is  the  reduction  of 
naval  and  military  expenditure 
at  any  cost  whatever."  This 
is  quite  true.  They  have  been 
so  used.  I  am  plastered  with 
Kadical  flatteries.  To  'The 
Nation '  I  am  "  a  diligent  stu- 
dent of  all  warfare."  To  'The 
Sheffield  Independent'  I  am 
"one  of  our  ablest  strategists." 
To  '  The  Daily  Chronicle '  J  am 
"  a  pre-eminent  authority  on 
problems  of  naval  and  military 
strategy,"  and  I  am  even,  for 
the  nonce,  in  Mr  H.  W.  Mas- 
singham's  good  books.  All  this 
is  most  alluring,  and  I  can 
only  hope  that  when  I  ask  for 
one  hundred  30-knot  subma- 
rines, and  as  many  dirigibles 
with  1500  -  miles  range  and 


40-knots  speed,  I  may  still  be 
all  to  the  Radicals  that  their 
fancy  paints  me.  It  will  be  a 
mere  bagatelle  of  twenty-five 
millions  or  thereabouts,  and  I 
am  confident  that  no  good 
Radical  could  refuse  this  little 
trifle  to  my  "pre-eminent 
authority." 

Naturally,  I  knew  quite  well 
that  the  anti-armament  party 
would  make  play  with  my 
arguments  and  use  them  for 
its  own  ends.  I  thought  it 
just  as  well  that  it  should,  so 
that  our  new  problems  might 
be  more  seriously  thought  out 
than  they  have  been  by  our 
popular  naval  critics.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  hour 
had  arrived  for  an  examina- 
tion of  naval  consciences.  If 
there  was  nothing  in  the  argu- 
ments that  I  used,  I  made  sure 
that  they  would  quickly  be 
answered  and  disposed  of.  If 
there  was  anything  in  them, 
I  hoped  that  adequate  steps 
would  be  taken  by  the  Admi- 
ralty to  meet  the  new  situa- 
tion. I  think  that  I  have  been 
criticised  but  not  answered, 
and  that  in  five  years'  time 
most  people  will  hold  the  views 
which  I  have  ventured,  very 
inadequately,  to  express. 
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A    BURLESQUE     OF    NATIONALISM. 


SOME  weeks  ago,  just  after 
Parliament  was  adjourned,  the 
languid  interest  now  felt  in 
political  discussion  was  gently 
stirred  by  the  issue  of  an 
egregious  Manifesto  by  the 
body  which  bears  the  high- 
sounding  title  of  "The  Com- 
mittee to  Promote  National 
Self -Government  for  Scotland." 
The  thunderbolt  has  hardly 
answered  the  expectations  of 
those  who  forged  it.  Where  it 
was  expected  to  produce  con- 
sternation, it  has  only  given 
rise  to  mild  amusement.  Where 
it  was  hoped  that  it  might 
stimulate  keen  discussion,  it 
has  only  produced  bewilder- 
ment. It  has  utterly  failed  to 
arouse  any  echo  even  amongst 
the  noisiest  and  most  preten- 
tious of  Home  Rule  Patriots. 
But  the  unkindest  cut  of  all 
was  dealt  by  that  doughty 
assertor  of  Scottish  wrongs, 
the  Reverend  Malcolm  Mac- 
Callum  of  Muckairn,  who  finds 
that  to  his  unhappy  country 
"  the  crowning  insult  has  come 
in  the  Manifesto  of  the  twenty- 
one  Asquithian  members,  con- 
stituting themselves  a  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  the 
very  men  who  fainted  in  the 
fray,  abandoned  the  interests 
of  their  country,  and  relin- 
quished her  glory  into  the 
enemy's  hands."  The  plight 
of  our  one-and-twenty  defenders 
is  hard  indeed,  when  even  their 
own  familiar  friend  is  willing 
to  break  a  stick  over  their 
heads. 

It  might  be  enough  to  leave 


this  portentous  Manifesto  to 
the  indifference  and  contempt 
with  which  it  has  generally 
been  treated.  But  it  is  because 
we  believe  it  to  be  a  symptom 
of  a  state  of  feeling  and  of  a 
political  tendency  thoroughly 
unsound  and  unwholesome,  and 
one  which  may  grow  to  danger- 
ous dimensions  if  it  is  not 
carefully  dealt  with,  that  it 
seems  well  to  examine  in  detail 
what  the  signatories  put  for- 
ward as  grave  political  argu- 
ments, to  see  how  little  of 
cogency  or  even  of  logical 
sequence  they  can  boast  of, 
and  to  point  out  plainly  what 
would  be  the  result  of  treating 
with  sympathy,  or  even  with 
tolerance,  such  crude  constitu- 
tional ideas  as  they  dress  up 
for  our  edification. 

There  is  no  need  to  introduce 
into  the  discussion  of  this 
matter  any  personal  abuse  of 
the  worthy  members  who  put 
themselves  forward  as  the 
champions  of  Scotland.  We 
do  not  desire  to  say  one  word 
in  derogation  of  their  eminent 
ability  or  their  Parliamentary 
weight.  The  list  is  headed  by 
Mr  Munro  Ferguson,  our  most 
recent  Privy  Councillor,  who 
had  well  earned  that  honour 
by  long  and  assiduous  Parlia- 
mentary work,  and  who  has 
justly  attained  a  high  position 
amongst  his  fellow -members. 
There  need  be  no  doubt  that 
each  of  his  co-signatories  be- 
lieves in  the  constitutional 
orthodoxy  of  their  proposals, 
and  is  fully  conscious  of  the 
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sincerity  of  his  own  aims. 
But  unfortunately  even  Privy 
Councilship  does  not  turn  non- 
sense into  sound  argument,  nor 
does  any  amount  of  sincerity 
compensate  for  muddlement. 

Let  us  first  of  all  analyse 
the  Manifesto,  very  briefly, 
paragraph  by  paragraph. 

Its  promulgators  have  evi- 
dently obtained  exceptional 
knowledge  with  regard  to  those 
proceedings  of  the  Conference 
on  the  constitutional  question 
which,  it  was  believed,  were 
strictly  confidential.  The 
settlement  of  that  question,  we 
are  informed,  "  will  offer  an 
opportunity  for  reorganising 
Parliamentary  business  on  a 
basis  of  Devolution."  The  con- 
nection between  the  two  ques- 
tions is  perhaps  not  immediately 
apparent ;  but  we  are  bound, 
of  course,  to  accept  the  author- 
itative statement  given  us  by 
the  twenty-one  recipients  of  the 
confidences  of  the  Conference. 
"Ireland's  claim  to  self-govern- 
ment is  not  likely  to  be  over- 
looked." This  is  in  the  most 
approved  style  of  darkly  hinted 
political  prophesying.  They 
know  a  thing  or  two — these 
twenty  -  one  co  -  signatories. 
Home  Kule  for  Ireland  —  we 
may  take  it  from  them — is — 
well  —  not  improbable  ;  but 
"mum's  the  word."  Then 
comes  the  chance  for  Scot- 
land. 

The  next  paragraph  is  really 
sublime  as  a  piece  of  political 
clap-trap.  "A  policy  of  De- 
volution for  Scottish  affairs 
involves  a  break  with  the  anti- 
quated procedure  of  two  cen- 
turies." It  does  not  seem  to 
require  quite  so  many  words  to 


say  that  Home  Rule  involves  a 
revolution.  Why  should  pro- 
cedure that  has  lasted  for  two 
centuries  necessarily  be  "  anti- 
quated "  ?  One  would  have 
thought  that  what  went  before 
these  two  centuries  was  more 
antiquated  still;  and  apparently 
it  is  to  something  like  that,  that 
the  co-signatories  wish  us  to 
revert.  The  usage  of  two  cen- 
turies, we  are  sagely  informed, 
began  just  two  centuries  ago, 
with  the  Union — "  when  Scot- 
land was  practically  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  bureaucracy." 
It  would  be  flattery  to  say  that 
those  who  framed  that  sentence 
had  any  clear  idea  to  put  into 
words  when  they  wrote  it 
down.  A  bureaucracy,  in  the 
modern  sense,  did  not,  and 
could  not,  exist  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  last  two 
hundred  years.  A  bureaucracy 
involves  the  uniform  routine  of 
an  official  class,  following  fixed 
traditions  and  forms.  As  a 
fact,  nothing  has  varied  more 
markedly  during  that  period 
than  the  methods  of  Scottish 
administration.  At  times  it 
was  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  some  powerful  in- 
dividual in  Scotland,  or  of 
the  law  officers  there :  at 
other  times  it  was  intrusted 
to  the  English  Home  Sec- 
retary, or  to  some  prominent 
member  of  the  Administration 
who  happened  to  have  connec- 
tion with  Scotland.  A  man 
who  will  describe  such  varying 
conditions  as  prevailed,  let  us 
say,  under  Forbes  of  Culloden : 
George,  Duke  of  Argyll :  his 
brother  and  successor,  Archi- 
bald, long  the  Earl  of  Islay : 
under  Newcastle  and  Pelham  : 
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under  Henry  Dundas,  and,  at 
a  later  day,  under  Jeffrey  and 
Moncrieff — any  one  who  classi- 
fies  all   these   under  the   easy 
nickname  of   "  a  bureaucracy  " 
is   either  lamentably   ignorant 
of  Scottish  history  or   is  wil- 
fully  talking  nonsense.     As  a 
fact,  for  a  considerable  portion 
of  that  time — down  to  1746 — 
there  was  a  Secretary  of  State 
for    Scotland.       Almost   every 
device    of    administration   has 
been  tried.     The  revival  of  the 
post  of  Secretary  for  Scotland 
—  not     its     creation,     as   the 
Manifesto    puts    it  —  aroused 
new    hopes    in    their    breasts. 
These,    alas !    have    been    dis- 
appointed.    Indeed,  under  the 
old    government   of   the   I^ord 
Advocate,    we   are   now    told, 
there  was  "  more  representative 
government  than  there  is   to- 
day."   One  would  have  thought 
that  representative  government 
in   Scotland  rested  upon  some 
more  solid  foundation  than  an 
official,  however  exalted.     But 
the   co-signatories    know   best 
what  they  mean.  At  all  events, 
it  appears  that  hopeful  changes 
do  not  always  have  the  results 
anticipated. 

The  logical  sequence  of  the 
argument  is  here  interrupted. 
Administrative  conditions  have 
injured  us :  changes  in  these 
administrative  conditions  have 
not  done  all  we  wished ;  and 
now — so  we  would  have  sup- 
posed the  argument  would  run 
— we  must  try  more  drastic 
remedies.  But  no:  the  Mani- 
festo breaks  off  and  shows  that 
there  has  been  something  more 
potent  at  work.  "  Scottish 
legislative  and  administrative 
needs  have  so  enormously  in- 


creased that  the  conditions  of 
to-day  cannot  be  compared 
with  those  of  fifty  years 
ago."  No  doubt ;  but  does  it 
not  occur  to  them  that  the 
inference  from  this  is,  that 
mere  administrative  change 
will  not  do  what  they  want? 
Administrative  conditions  can- 
not control  national  develop- 
ment, nor  deal  with  the 
changes  which  that  develop- 
ment brings. 

We  are  soon  brought  back 
to  the  sins  of  the  Scottish 
Office,  which,  we  are  told, 
"  centred  in  London,  has  been 
the  closest  of  bureaucracies," — 
the  co-signatories  have  a  mar- 
vellous liking  for  that  mys- 
terious word, — "and  at  pres- 
ent no  machinery  is  available, 
and  time  and  occasion  are 
lacking,  to  enable  Scottish 
members  to  have  a  real  con- 
trol over  their  affairs." 

What,  we  may  remark  in 
passing,  are  "  their "  affairs  ? 
Do  these  eminent  Members  of 
Parliament  assume  that  the 
affairs  of  Scotland  are  "  their  " 
affairs,  to  be  controlled  as 
they  think  fit?  Scotland,  like 
the  rest  of  Great  Britain,  is 
governed  by  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, and  her  affairs  are, 
fortunately,  not  intrusted  en- 
tirely to  the  arbitrary  will  of 
sixty-one  Radical  Scotch  mem- 
bers. By  that  Imperial  Par- 
liament her  destinies  are  ruled ; 
and  in  that  Parliament  she 
claims  to  exert,  and  ought  to 
exert,  and  has  in  the  past  ex- 
erted, wide  and  potent  influ- 
ence. But  such  influence  is  not 
likely  to  be  exerted  so  long  as 
twenty -one  of  these  Radical 
members  think  it  consistent 
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with  their  self-respect  to  issue 
a  confession  of  impotence  so 
abject  as  that  contained  in 
the  words  just  quoted  from 
this  amazing  Manifesto.  Does 
it  not  occur  to  these  gentle- 
men that  if  they  had  the 
courage  of  their  opinions,  they 
would  never  need  to  whine 
that  a  bureaucracy  trampled 
on  them,  that  "machinery" 
was  not  available  to  them, 
that  "  time  and  occasion  "  were 
lacking  in  which  to  show  their 
manhood  and  their  power  ?  It 
is  not  machinery,  nor  time,  nor 
occasion,  nor  merciful  officials 
that  allow  men  to  show  their 
determination  and  their  grit. 
It  is  consciousness  of  the  sup- 
port of  their  countrymen,  care- 
ful and  painful  study  of  the 
conditions  of  the  country,  and 
a  capacity  for  distinguishing 
between  considered  reform  and 
reckless  empiricism. 

The  next  paragraph  opens  a 
new  vein  of  wilful  misrepre- 
sentation and  amusing  incon- 
sistency. "The  Scottish  Edu- 
cation Department  is  as  firmly 
rooted  in  London — practically 
out  of  reach  of  local  educa- 
tion authorities, — whilst  other 
Boards  in  Edinburgh,  being 
detached  from  the  Scottish 
Office  and  without  Advisory 
Councils,  are  equally  out  of 
touch  with  the  representative 
system." 

The  absurdities  in  this  par- 
agraph are  almost  as  many 
as  the  words.  The  Scotch 
Education  Department  —  to 
give  it  its  correct  legal  title, 
which  the  Manifesto  for  some 
sentimental  reason  discards — 
has  its  headquarters  in  London 
for  reasons  of  insuperable 


weight,  which  no  reasonable 
man  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances will  for  one  moment 
deny.  To  break  that  close 
touch  with  the  great  fiscal 
machinery  of  the  State,  and 
that  immediate  connection 
with  Parliament,  would  be 
the  source  of  irreparable  evil 
to  Scotland.  To  speak  of  it  as 
out  of  touch  with  local  author- 
ities is  the  most  flimsy  mis- 
representation. Letters  reach 
London  from  these  local  au- 
thorities just  as  quickly  as 
they  would  reach  Edinburgh. 
There  is  a  large  and  important 
branch  of  the  office  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  Secretary  is 
there  as  frequently  as  his  more 
pressing  duties  in  London 
permit.  In  every  locality  the 
Department  has  its  own  re- 
sponsible officer  in  the  In- 
spector. As  a  fact,  there  is 
not  a  local  authority  in  Scot- 
land that  will  calmly  allege 
against  the  Department  that 
lack  of  local  touch  which  is  so 
glibly  asserted  by  those  repre- 
sentatives in  the  House  of 
Commons  who  pretend  to 
speak  on  their  behalf. 

The  truth  is,  that  too  many 
of  the  Scottish  representatives 
in  Parliament,  however  excel- 
lent in  other  respects,  lack  any 
practical  experience  in  Scottish 
administration,  and  are  unduly 
impressed  by  certain  specious 
catchwords  that  have  abso- 
lutely no  relation  to  the  facts. 
They  are  content  to  take  state- 
ments on  credit :  to  criticise  an 
official  policy  which  they  have 
not  studied,  and  to  spare  them- 
selves the  irksome  labour  of 
perusing  the  elaborate  and  un- 
inviting documents  which  the 
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cumbrousness  and  volume  of 
administrative  work  renders 
necessary,  and  without  know- 
ledge of  which  no  fair  judg- 
ment can  be  formed. 

It  may  be  useful  to  give  an 
instance  of  this  which  came 
under  the  observation  of  the 
present  writer  some  eighteen 
years  ago  —  exaggerated,  in- 
deed, but  not  without  parallel 
at  other  times.  A  large  sum 
of  money  had  to  be  distributed 
amongst  educational  authorities 
in  Scotland  on  principles  which 
had  to  be  determined.  Various 
theories  were  put  forward,  and 
the  Department  issued  a  scheme 
of  its  own  which  was  open  to 
discussion.  One  Radical  mem- 
ber— he  has  long  passed  away 
from  the  legislative  arena — 
denounced  the  Department's 
scheme  in  terms  of  scathing 
eloquence.  Other  plans  might 
be  suggested  or  considered,  but 
this  particular  scheme  could 
not  have  reached  its  height  of 
ineptitude  had  it  been  concocted 
elsewhere  than  in  that  chosen 
home  of  inefficiency,  the  Depart- 
ment. During  the  discussion 
the  writer  happened  to  be  seated 
under  the  Gallery,  where  officials 
were  then  placed,  and  when  the 
orator  had  concluded,  he  came 
to  him  and  asked  if  he  had 
a  copy  of  the  Memorandum 
in  his  pocket,  because  he  had 
never  read  it.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  principles  laid  down  in 
the  Memorandum  were  adopt- 
ed, after  full  consideration,  by 
the  House.  We  trust  that  no 
Scottish  members  now  reach 
to  such  a  height  of  purely  ab- 
stract criticism.  But  we  may 
be  permitted  to  doubt  whether 
they  always  sufficiently  con- 


sider that  detailed  study  might 
well  precede  a  full-blooded  con- 
demnation of  "Bureaucracy." 

But  more  absurdity  remains. 
The  Education  Department  is 
indefensible    because,    side    by 
side  with  the  Scottish   Secre- 
tary's Office,  it  is  fixed  in  Lon- 
don.    But   "the  other  Boards 
in     Edinburgh"    are     equally 
wrong,  because  they  are   "de- 
tached from  the  Scottish  Office  " 
in  London.     It   seems  a  little 
difficult   to   win   the   approval 
of   the   co  -  signatories.     These 
"  other  Boards  "  are  subject  to 
other  taints.     They  are  with- 
out "Advisory  Councils,"  and 
so  "equally  out  of  touch  with 
the     representative      system." 
What   does   this   mean?      Are 
we  to  assume  that  with  Home 
Rule  we  are  also  to  have  a  new 
type  of  administration,  in  the 
hands  of  the  man  in  the  street  ? 
Of  all  the  ridiculous  fads  that 
have  been  suffered  to  grow  up 
like  weeds,  this  nonsense  about 
"  Advisory  Councils  "  is  one  of 
the    most    senseless    and   per- 
nicious.    The  Advisory  Council 
of  any  Minister,  if  he  is  worth 
his  salt,  is  the  nation  on  behalf 
of  which  he  governs,  and  whose 
opinions   he   must   be   able   to 
gauge    and   to    take    at    their 
true  worth.     To  gather  all  the 
cranks    and   faddists    into   an 
"Advisory  Council"  is  simply 
to  weaken  the  responsibility  of 
the    Minister,    to    interpose    a 
buffer  against   the  retribution 
due    to    incompetence,    and   to 
give  an  undue  weight  to  busy- 
bodies  over  the  plain  man  of 
common-sense,   who  prefers  to 
let  his  opinion  be  known  other- 
wise   than    in    futile     chatter 
round  a  Committee  table.     If 
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Ministers  cannot   act  without  Advocate's   field   of    oratorical 

Advisory    Councils,    they    had  activity  is  more  frequently  in 

better    retire    from     their    re-  England  than  in  Scotland.     A 

sponsibilities.      Such    Councils  Home  Rule  Parliament  might 

do  not  enhance  the  vigour  of  increase  the  number  of   those 

the  representative  system:  they  rare  occasions  when  his  Parlia- 

do    their    best    to    blunt    and  rnentary  or  official  duties  are 

weaken  it.  permitted  to  interfere  with  his 

The  Manifesto  now  breaks  platform  crusades, 
off  on  another  line.  "  Scotland  The  upshot  of  it  all  is,  ac- 
is  frequently  legislated  for  as  cording  to  the  Manifesto,  that 
an  afterthought.  Clauses  deal-  "  the  public  opinion  of  Scotland 
ing  with  her  affairs  are  un-  should  be  definitely  directed 
expectedly  tacked  on  to  Bills  without  further  delay  towards 
intended  to  deal  with  purely  a  practical  scheme  of  Devolu- 
English  questions."  Perfectly  tion."  Would  it  not  be  just  as 
true.  But  would  the  co-signa-  well  to  call  a  spade  a  spade, 
tories  not  do  better  to  resist,  and  say  "  Home  Rule  "  ? 
or  to  join  in  resisting,  such  The  final  argument  for  this 
slovenly  methods,  instead  of  is  amusing  in  its  inconse- 
issuing  Home  Rule  Manifes-  quence.  Scotland  has,  it  ap- 
toes  ?  On  more  than  one  occa-  pears,  given  an  emphatic  vote 
sion  during  the  present  and  against  the  continuance  of 
last  Parliament,  Unionist  mem-  government  by  an  hereditary 
bers  have  spoken  against  fla-  chamber.  Therefore  she  is,  we 
grant  instances  of  this  kind ;  are  told,  "  to  pursue  an  ideal  of 
but  no  assistance  has  been  Constitutional  Revision  which 
given  to  the  protest  by  the  co-  will  include,  so  far  as  she  is 
signatories  either  in  the  House  concerned,  the  concentration  of 
or  in  the  Division  Lobby.  In  her  legislative  and  administra- 
the  Session  of  1909,  when  the  tive  machinery  in  Scotland, 
Scottish  clauses  of  a  Bill  of  ...  under  such  safeguards  as 
vital  importance  came  up  for  may  be  necessary  to  retain 
discussion,  the  Lord  Advocate  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the 
was  absent  on  one  of  those  Imperial  Parliament."  Ob- 
oratorical  missions  for  which  serve  what  this  means.  Scot- 
he  obtained  an  unhappy  noto-  land,  it  appears,  has  come 
riety.  Some  time  elapsed  un-  to  a  decision  which  would  be 
til  he  could  be  brought  to  the  different  from  that  of  England 
House ;  and  it  was  soon  ap-  if  the  Scottish  and  Irish  votes 
parent  that  he  was  absolutely  were  withdrawn.  It  is  not, 
unacquainted  with  the  clause  we  must  presume,  intended 
under  discussion,  or  any  of  its  that  England  is  to  be  denied 
bearings.  The  consequent  a  measure  of  Home  Rule  equal 
wrangling  was  only  composed  to  that  accorded  to  Scotland 
by  hurried  patchwork,  carried  or  Ireland.  Are  the  provisions 
out  under  the  supervision  of  for  revenue,  and  the  fiscal 
the  President  of  the  Local  systems,  to  vary  in  the  United 
Government  Board.  The  Lord  Kingdom  ?  May  Tariff  Reform 
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be  adopted  for  England  and 
refused  in  Scotland  ?  May  the 
incidence  of  taxation  vary  for 
each  country?  If  this  is  not 
to  be  so,  how  will  the  pro- 
vincial Parliament  of  Scotland 
not  be  subject  to  a  body  of 
which  the  political  complexion 
might  be  in  startling  contrast 
to  its  own?  "The  absolute 
supremacy  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  "  forsooth  !  Are 
our  self-constituted  champions 
afraid  of  the  spectre  that  they 
have  themselves  conjured  up? 
The  plain  truth  is  that  this 
agitation  about  Home  Rule, 
which  has  not  the  courage  to 
call  itself  by  its  true  name,  is 
an  artificial  device  to  cover 
the  lack  of  self-assertion  and 
independence  amongst  the 
Scottish  Eadical  Members.  It 
is  encouraged  and  fostered  by 
a  variety  of  more  or  less 
specious  societies  and  associa- 
tions, which  take  upon  them- 
selves the  role  of  defenders? of 
the  liberties  of  their  country. 
Some  hesitate  to  condemn  or 
ridicule  such  apparently  laud- 
able intentions :  others  are 
misled  into  thinking  them 
worthy  of  encouragement.  So 
far  as  they  foster  national 
pride,  strengthen  national 
bonds,  or  deepen  what  is  most 
worthy  in  the  national  genius, 
they  are  worthy  of  such  en- 
couragement. But  this  ought 
not  to  prevent  us  from  saying, 
with  all  boldness,  that  in  some 
of  their  petty  and  parochial 
aspects,  and  in  some  of  their 
more  ridiculous  manifesta- 
tions, such  perfervid  assertions 
of  self  -  advertising  patriotism 
savour  more  of  prejudice  than 
national  pride,  and  are  at 


once  undignified  and  pernic- 
ious. Quarrels  about  nomen- 
clature are  apt  to  be  as 
ridiculous  as  quarrels  about 
fashion  in  dress.  But  they 
may  work  much  mischief : 
most  of  all  if  they  attach  to 
our  country  any  taint  of  the 
ridicule  that  must  follow  such 
vagaries.  It  would  be  better 
that  we  should  take  at  its 
proper  value  the  ©heap  patriot- 
ism that  goes  into  hysterics 
about  names.  Many  of  us 
cannot  feel  moved  to  indigna- 
tion when  we  are  spoken  of 
by  every  European  nation  as 
"English."  We  are  content 
to  refer  to  the  language  which 
we  do  our  best  to  speak  and 
write,  by  its  usual  name.  We 
firmly  believe  that  this  prone- 
ness  to  be  offended  by  unin- 
tentional affronts,  and  to  be 
on  the  watch  for  their  com- 
mission, may  lead  to  serious 
evils,  and  that  it  is  more  fre- 
quently to  be  found  absent  from, 
than  closely  associated  with,  the 
most  stalwart  and  most  con- 
stant patriotism,  or  the  warm- 
est feeling  for  national  aspira- 
tions. The  constituency  of  the 
present  writer  contains  twelve 
thousand  Scotsmen  who  yield 
to  none  in  their  national  pride, 
and  whose  chief  aim  is  to  en- 
hance the  place  of  their  coun- 
try in  the  Empire.  They  are 
scattered  over  every  part  of 
that  Empire,  and  have  learned 
to  estimate  its  greatness,  and 
how  much  that  greatness  has 
gained  from,  and  has  given 
to,  Scotland.  But  one  does 
not,  in  mixing  with  them,  find 
that  their  national  patriotism 
consists  in  quibbling  about 
niceties  of  nomenclature,  in 
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whining  about  their  country's 
grievances,  or  in  desiring  for 
her  a  position  of  parochial 
isolation.  They  insist  that 
her  proper  place  is  as  a  strong 
and  independent  member  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  The 
greatest  of  her  sons  must  be 
prominent  members  of  that 
Parliament,  and  she  must 
furnish  her  quota  of  the  rulers 
of  the  Empire,  who  will  not 
be  content  to  be  bounded  by  a 
Parliament  in  Edinburgh,  or 
by  sitting  on  any  number  of 
Advisory  Councils.  They  have 
little  patience  with  the  local 
busybodies  who  travesty,  by 
petty  irritability,  this  pride  of 
national  patriotism  which  they 
know  how  to  unite  with  pride 


of  Empire.  And  they  will 
not  thank  that  band  of  twenty- 
one  champions  who — taking  at 
a  false  valuation  an  obscure 
clique  who  masquerade  as 
the  sole  guardians  of  Scottish 
patriotism,  and  play  an  easy 
game  of  self-advertisement — 
have  issued  a  summons  to 
Home  Rule  in  order  to  divert 
attention  from  their  own  lack 
of  independence,  and  their  own 
obedience  to  the  crack  of  the 
Government  whips. 

There  is  no  fear  that  Scot- 
land should  give  serious  heed 
to  this  new  summons.  The 
only  danger  is  that  a  patient 
indifference  may  allow  the 
agitation  to  rise  into  undue 
importance. 


Printed  by  William  Blackwood  and  Sons. 
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SPORT    ON    THE    ROOF    OF    THE    WORLD. 

"  Hima-Ayala  ! 

The  abode  of  snow." 


WHAT  memories  that  most 
expressive  name  evokes ! 

Is  it  possible  for  the  mind 
of  man  really  to  conceive  that 
mighty  tract  of  the  "Great 
Unknown"?  To  those  who 
have  never  been  among  the 
snows,  it  is  quite  beyond  con- 
ception; to  those  who,  like 
myself,  have  been  "on  the 
roof  of  the  world,"  it  is  almost 
beyond  it. 

Take  only  what  you  are 
able  to  see  of  this  vast  range 
from  Hindustan — a  very  small 
portion.  Start  with  me  from 
the  plains.  On  a  clear  day, 
eighty  to  a  hundred  miles 
from  the  foot  of  the  hills  we 
see  high  up  in  the  horizon, 
faintly  visible,  a  jagged  out- 
line of  white  rising  up  into 
the  blue. 

I  say,  "  Look  !  the  snows  ! " 

You  probably  answer,  "No, 
it's  cloud." 
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But  I  am  right.  Those  jag- 
ged outlines  are  two  hundred 
miles  or  more  away  from  us, 
and  are  the  snow-covered  taps 
of  the  "roof  of  the  world," 
the  abode  of  eternal  snow. 
As  we  approach  nearer  the 
foothills  we  lose  sight  of 
them,  shut  out  from  our  view 
by  the  lower  ranges,  which 
stand  out  in  their  massive 
grandeur,  generally  in  a  blue 
haze,  in  front  of  us.  Come 
along  with  me  up  to  one  of 
their  peaked  tops — say  ten  to 
twelve  thousand  feet, — noting 
on  the  way  the  lovely  works 
of  Nature  through  which  we 
pass,  the  boundless  stretches 
of  beautiful  forests  and  valleys, 
magnificent  rivers,  streams  and 
waterfalls,  and  here  and  there 
a  quiet  placid  lake  nestling  in 
fir  -  trees  and  surrounded  by 
gorgeous  vegetation. 

Then  what  do  we  see  from 
2G 
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our  coign  of  vantage,  which  it 
has  taken  us  days  to  reach? 
As  far  as  our  eyes  can  pierce 
to  the  right  and  to  the  left 
of  us  stand  "The  Snows," 
and  the  jagged  outline  has 
resolved  itself  into  more  or 
less  denned  peaks,  massed  and 
jumbled  together,  reared  high 
above  us  in  the  deep  and 
perfect  blue  of  the  heavens, 
without  even  the  lightest  cloud 
to  dim  their  beauty.  Now 
carry  your  eye  down,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  snows,  appar- 
ently, it  will  rest  on  the  crest 
of  another  range  of  hills,  seem- 
ingly not  much  higher  than 
where  we  are  now,  and  no 
great  distance  from  us.  Be- 
tween us  and  that  range  seems 
to  lie  a  narrow  but  deep 
valley.  Well,  come  along ; 
we'll  soon  get  across  that 
valley  and  up  those  hills  and 
be  in  the  snows.  But  the 
top  of  that  next  lower  range 
is  eighty  to  a  hundred  miles 
from  us;  and  that  valley  is 
broad,  and  takes  us  days  and 
days  to  cross. 

Away  again,  toiling  up  and 
down  steep  and  precipitous 
wooded  hills,  crossing  danger- 
ous mountain  torrents,  through 
forest  and  vegetation  quite  dif- 
ferent to  what  we  have  left 
behind,  and  inhabited  by  quite 
a  different  race  of  people  and 
distinctly  different  fauna,  we 
stand  on  one  of  the  higher 
points  of  that  lower  range, 
some  fifteen  to  sixteen  thou- 
sand feet  high.  What  do  we 
see?  Right  and  left,  as  far 
as  our  eye  can  reach,  stand 
those  same  magnificent  snows, 
looking  slightly  nearer  and 
more  defined,  but  assuming  a 


different  aspect.  Now  they  are 
much  more  solemn  and  grand, 
and  seem  to  tower  above  us 
even  higher  than  before,  and 
reach  themselves  more  proudly 
and  more  closely  up  into  the 
vast  expanse  of  ethereal  blue. 

Struck  with  awe  at  last  by 
their  overpowering  grandeur 
and  magnificence,  the  solemn 
silence  and  the  "immensity" 
surrounding  us,  we  stand  and 
gaze  without  speaking.  Well, 
come  along,  thank  God  we  are 
close  to  them  at  last,  and  shall 
soon  be  in  the  heart  of  them. 
Poor  deluded  mortals !  We 
are  not  even  on  the  fringe  of 
them.  Away  we  go,  down 
among  the  boulders  and  rocks, 
into  bare  valleys  devoid  of 
vegetation,  except  for  little 
oases,  few  and  far  between, 
inhabited  by  a  different  race — 
Tartars,  who  have  ingeniously 
irrigated  little  patches  in  the 
valleys  by  making  narrow 
water -courses  along  the  sides 
of  the  barren  hills  from  the 
mountain  torrents.  Away  we 
go  up  and  down  arid  and 
bare  rolling  mountains ;  meet- 
ing again  a  different  fauna, 
until,  after  many  days  of  toil 
and  travel,  under  a  scorching 
sun,  with  a  biting  wind,  and 
the  temperature  often  ten  or 
twelve  degrees  below  freezing 
—  though  midsummer,  —  over 
passes  ranging  from  thirteen 
to  nineteen  thousand  feet,  we 
arrive  actually  at  the  foot  of 
the  "Eternal  Snows,"  and  may 
honestly  say  that  we  are  at 
last  among  them,  and  on  what 
is  termed  the  "roof  of  the 
world." 

But    where    are     we,    even 
then  ?     Only  on  the  threshold  ; 
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for  there,  still  as  far  off  as  the 
eye  can  reach  to  the  right  and 
to  the  left  and  to  the  front  of 
us,  towering  apparently  even 
higher  than  ever  above  us,  and 
seeming  to  recede  farther  and 
farther  before  us,  are  those 
glorious  peaks  of  eternal  snow, 
still  reaching  up  into  the  blue, 
stern,  solemn,  and  impenetrable 
in  their  silent  solitude.  Come 
along  a  little  farther  yet  with 
me  in  your  fancy,  to  one 
of  those  lower  spurs,  about 
twenty  thousand  feet  high, 
out  of  sight  of  the  dry,  arid 
valley.  Sit  there  for  a  few 
brief  hours,  as  I  have  often 
done,  entirely  alone,  except  for 
a  couple  of  Tartars  sleeping 
peacefully,  curled  up  in  their 
blankets  on  the  snow  under 
the  midday  scorching  sun. 
Come,  and  look  thoughtfully  at 
the  scene  I  have  tried  faintly 
to  describe  to  you.  Peak  upon 
peak  above  you,  peak  upon 
peak  below  you ;  snow,  snow, 
as  far  as  your  vision  extends, 
that  glorious  blue  vault  above 
you,  not  a  sound  to  break  the 
intense  stillness.  You  are 
alone  with  The  Creator  and 
His  sublime  works. 

Now,  let  us  change  this 
solemn  glorious  scene  of  perfect 
beauty  and  absolute  stillness, 
and  try  to  conceive  the  reverse 
of  the  picture  when  all  the 
elements  are  at  war.  Then  the 
lightning  flashes  and  crackles 
vividly  and  incessantly  from 
top  to  top,  all  above  and 
around  those  mighty  peaks, 
and  the  thunder,  following  in- 
stantly on  the  flash,  peals  and 
crashes  with  an  intensity  of 
explosion  and  roar  such  as  you 
never  heard  before  immedi- 


ately above  your  head,  and  all 
around  and  about  you,  and 
then  goes  rolling  and  rumbling 
and  growling  away  back  among 
the  peaks  and  down  among  the 
valleys,  until  it  seems  as  if  the 
end  of  the  world  must  be  at 
hand.  You  are  alone  with  The 
Almighty  and  His  mighty 
power. 

Wait  a  minute  before  we 
descend  from  the  plateau,  for 
you  will  probably  never  revisit 
this  spot,  and  I  want  you  to 
see  with  me  a  sun  both  rise 
and  set,  when  you  will,  I  know, 
admit  that  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  both  of  its  rising 
and  of  its  setting  among  those 
snow  peaks  are  far  beyond  the 
power  of  brush  or  pen  to 
portray,  except  in  the  faintest 
manner  possible,  and  that  the 
one  is  equally  as  gorgeous  and 
impressive  in  its  way  as  the 
other.  Of  the  rising  sun  we 
see  the  first  faint  tint  in  the 
horizon  between  the  peaks,  as 
it  tries  to  pierce  the  gloomy 
darkness  of  the  night ;  then 
rapidly — for  twilight  is  short 
in  these  latitudes  —  it  flames 
out  and  lights  up  the  hills  with 
every  possible  tint  and  colour, 
till  the  great  orb  seems  to 
bound  up  high  above  them 
with  a  leap,  and  the  glare  and 
the  heat  of  the  day  are  upon 
us,  and  our  daily  task  is  before 
us.  With  the  setting  sun  we 
see  the  same  marvellous  tints 
depicted  on  peaks  that  are 
constantly  changing  colour,  till, 
as  the  last  moments  arrive 
and  the  brilliancy  begins  to 
depart,  the  colours  fade  and 
melt,  and  give  way  to  the  cold, 
dull-grey  which  has  been  steal- 
ing slowly  but  surely  up  and 
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up  towards  the  summits  as 
the  sun  sinks.  As  it  reaches 
the  tops  the  peaks  assume  the 
dull  ashen  hue  of  a  corpse, 
then  they  are  hidden,  and  night 
is  upon  us,  and  all  around  is 
still  and  at  rest,  and  our  daily 
task  is  at  an  end.  Then  pre- 
sently another  faint  light  be- 
gins to  creep  slowly  into  the 
sky,  and  gradually  among  the 
near  peaks  another  enormous 
orb  shows  its  silvery  light,  and 
sailing  upward  into  the  blue, 
a  deeper  and  different  colour 
now,  lights  up  peak  after  peak 
with  its  more  subdued  radiance. 
Or,  if  no  moon,  the  stars,  which 
here  appear  larger  and  strange- 
ly brilliant  and  distinct,  stand 
boldly  out  in  their  myriads, 
studding  the  vault  of  heaven, 
dark-blue  now  almost  to  black- 
ness, whilst  all  around  the  eye 
detects  no  tinge  of  colour,  only 
the  dead  cold  white  of  the 
virgin  and  eternal  snow. 

From  the  confines  of  British 
India  you  see  rising  all  along 
the  range  mighty  peaks,  from 
Ali  Musjid  to  Darjiling.  And 
these  are  by  no  means  their 
uttermost  limits,  for  though 
these  two  points  are  some 
thousand  miles  distant  from 
each  other,  the  snows  stretch 
away  into  space  at  either  end. 
And  this  is  only  the  one  side, 
the  south  of  the  range.  Think 
of  the  plateau,  and  of  the 
similar  formation  away  to  the 
north,  from  the  peaks  down  to 
the  plains  below,  and  realise 
that  this  range  is  only  a  very 
minute  portion  of  the  earth, 
itself  a  mere  speck  in  creation. 

Can  you  faintly  imagine  it 
all  now  —  the  "  Abode  of 
Snow"  and  the  " Great  Un- 


known " ?  If  you  have  been 
enabled  to  see  "  The  Snows  " 
in  your  fancy,  as  I  have  seen 
them  in  their  reality,  and  they 
have  appealed  to  you  as  they 
appealed  to  me,  your  thoughts 
will  be  many  and  varied,  and 
they  are  thoughts  that  will 
recur  to  you  many  times  again 
before  your  minute,  individ- 
ual atom  of  life  fades  away 
and  melts  into  the  "  Great  Un- 
known." 

But  I  came  among  them  for 
sport, — not  for  scenery  and 
sentiment, — and  my  chief  am- 
bition was  the  head  of  a  grand 
old  Ovis  ammon  (wild  sheep).  I 
hoped  for  a  yak  (wild  ox),  but 
I  knew  that  was  uncertain,  and 
depended  much  on  the  season, 
as  yaks  often  do  not  cross  over 
from  the  Chinese  side  till  late, 
and  I  was  limited  for  time. 

It  was  my  first  experience  of 
the  Himalayas,  which  want 
knowing  before  you  can  make 
a  bag  like  General  Kinloch 
and  other  sportsmen,  who  have 
studied  and  visited  them  often, 
and  all  of  whom  agree  that  if 
even  then  you  get  two  really 
good  heads  in  a  month  you  are 
fortunate.  You  can  kill  small 
heads  in  plenty,  but  the  old 
males  of  all  the  different  species 
of  goats  and  sheep  are  gener- 
ally away  high  up  among  the 
snows,  wary  and  hard  to  get 
at.  Your  Kashmir  shikaris 
are  useless,  and  unless  you 
happen  to  get  a  very  good 
man  (and  such  are  few  and 
difficult  to  get),  only  waste 
your  time  and  rob  you.  I  took 
mine  as  far  as  Leh,  where  I 
picked  up  a  most  excellent  old 
Tartar,  who,  with  his  tame 
yaks,  had  been  twice  into 
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Changchenmo  with  Kinloch, 
who  had  kindly  written  to 
him  to  meet  me. 

With  my  friend  George 
Hillyard  of  the  Rifle  Brigade 
I  had  started  in  from  Pindi 
to  race  for  the  Changchenmo 
Nullah  in  Thibet  for  nyan 
(Ovis  ammon)  and  tsos  (snow 
antelope),  as  it  is  considered 
an  advantage  to  be  first  in 
the  field,  even  in  so  remote 
and  large  a  shooting  area  as 
the  Himalayas.  Had  I  known 
better,  I  should  not  have 
hurried  so  much,  but  taken  a 
little  more  time  and  trouble 
to  pick  up  a  good  head  or  two 
of  ibex  and  markhor  in  the 
lower  ranges ;  but  I  thought 
I  could  get  them  at  any  time 
later  on.  This  is  a  mistake 
which  many  men  make,  until 
they  realise  the  distance  and 
the  difficulties.  We  intended 
to  spend  a  few  days  in  some 
well-known  nullahs  at  the  top 
of  the  Zojji-la  (la  means  pass) 
for  these  animals,  so  passed 
quickly  on  through  Kashmir 
and  up  the  Sind  Valley.  On 
leaving,  there  were  two  sahibs 
in  front  of  us.  We  caught 
them  up  at  Baltal,  at  the  foot 
of  the  pass,  where  they  had 
been  delayed  twenty-four  hours 
by  the  weather.  The  villagers 
told  us  it  might  be  a  few  days 
before  we  could  cross,  but 
anxious  to  get  ahead  and 
secure  the  nullahs,  we  were 
off  before  daylight,  and  got 
safely  over  and  took  posses- 
sion of  them.  The  other  two 
men,  who  were  racing  for  the 
same  nullah,  finding  us  gone 
in  the  morning  from  Baltal, 
followed,  and  arrived  about 
three  hours  after  us,  to  find 


our  tents  pitched,  which,  as 
there  is  an  unwritten  law 
amongst  sportsmen  to  that 
effect,  gave  us  a  full  title  to 
all  the  shooting  in  the  nullah. 
Our  shikaris  reporting  next 
morning  that  it  was  still  so 
full  of  snow  that  we  should 
not  be  able  to  get  into  it  for 
a  week,  and  finding  that  the 
two  men  were  soldiers  on  short 
leave,  unable  to  go  very  far  for 
their  shooting,  we  agreed  to 
give  it  up  to  them  and  try  our 
luck  a  few  marches  farther  on, 
in  a  valley  that  our  shikaris 
told  us  held  ibex,  and  where 
the  snow  would  be  lighter. 
This  was  unfortunate  for  us, 
for,  as  we  heard  from  these 
men  later  on,  one  of  them, 
only  three  days  after  we  left, 
went  a  short  way  down  the 
nullah,  and  there  came  on  a 
herd  of  ibex  snow-bound,  and 
got  three  really  good  heads, 
and  two  snow -bears,  in  one 
day.  Such  is  the  fortune  of 
sport. 

We  followed  up  the  Dras 
river  for  a  few  marches,  when 
Hillyard  struck  off  into  a 
nullah  to  the  north-east,  and 
I  took  one  to  the  north-west, 
agreeing  to  meet  in  a  week's 
time  and  hurry  on  to  Chang- 
chenmo. I  soon  left  the  valley 
and  made  my  way  to  higher 
ground,  but  unfortunately  snow 
began  to  fall,  so  I  pitched  my 
little  tent  and  went  to  bed, 
where  I  had  to  remain  for 
about  thirty  hours,  till  it 
stopped.  The  snow  lay  very 
deep,  and  it  was  very  hard  to 
get  about  the  hills. 

I  learnt  one  or  two  things 
up  that,  my  first,  nullah.  In 
the  first  place,  I  thought  I 
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was  fit,  but  I  did  not  think 
so  when  I  came  out  of  it.  I 
had  been  more  or  less  in  train- 
ing ever  since  I  was  a  boy  for 
every  sort  of  game — running, 
riding,  rowing,  &c. ;  and  I  had 
just  come  from  the  plains, 
where  I  could  give  four  ponies 
as  much  as  they  wanted  in  a 
hot  afternoon  at  polo,  and  not 
blow  a  candle  out  myself ;  had 
marched  along  valleys  and  over 
easy  hills  for  ten  days  or  more, 
and  had  very  little  spare  flesh 
on  me.  But  when  I  came  to 
tackling  stiff  mountains  and 
precipices  I  found  I  wasn't 
even  half  fit,  and  it  took  me 
another  month,  real  hard  work, 
and  very  little  grub,  before  I 
was.  Then  after  that  I  could 
do  as  much  as  my  shikaris, 
and  go  anywhere  they  could, 
and,  as  the  Yankee  has  it, 
"  whip  my  weight  in  wild 
cats." 

I  remember  my  first  red 
bear.  It  was  late  in  the  even- 
ing, he  was  high  above  me, 
and  I  was  dead  beat.  I  swore 
I  couldn't  and  wouldn't  go 
another  yard ;  my  shikari 
laughed,  and  by  dint  of  push- 
ing, hauling,  stopping  every 
few  yards,  he  and  my  gun- 
bearer  got  me  within  about 
100  yards  of  the  bear  right 
above  me.  When  I  fired  he 
came  rolling  down  almost  on 
to  me,  but  luckily  had  got  his 
quietus.  Never,  if  you  can 
help  it,  shoot  at  a  bear  on  a 
steep  and  open  hillside  just 
straight  above  you. 

On  my  first  morning,  after  a 
weary  tug  to  the  top  of  a  high 
ridge,  my  shikari,  who  had 
strolled  up  as  if  it  were  nothing, 
said  he  would  just  look  over 


the  top,  as  he  had  been  told  of 
ibex  there.  He  left  me  sitting 
on  a  stone,  and  my  second 
shikari  sat  down  on  another, 
about  15  yards  from  me,  with 
my  rifle.  We  had  not  been 
there  five  minutes  when  round 
the  corner  of  a  rock  walked  an 
ibex  followed  by  six  others,  all 
with  fair  heads.  They  walked 
one  behind  the  other  into  the 
open  to  within  70  yards,  and 
then  stood  and  looked  at  us. 
We  were  motionless.  At  last 
I  made  a  spring  to  my  man 
for  the  rifle,  but  before  it  was 
in  my  hand  they  were  gone, 
and  I  never  saw  them  again. 
I  was  once  sold  in  a  similar 
way  by  an  Ovis  ammon  jump- 
ing from  behind  a  small  rock, 
on  a  bare  rolling  hill,  when  my 
shikari  had  got  my  rifle  a  few 
yards  away.  Never  under  any 
circumstances  let  your  rifle  be 
out  of  reach  of  your  hand. 

Another  day  I  saw,  right  at 
the  head  of  the  nullah,  just 
below  the  snow,  and  a  very 
long  way  off  and  very  high 
above  me,  nine  old  bucks,  five  of 
them  with  magnificent  heads. 
Of  course  they  spotted  us  com- 
ing up  from  below,  and  with 
difficulty  ploughed  their  way 
over  the  top  through  the  snow 
into  the  next  nullah.  I  wanted 
to  send  back  for  some  blankets 
and  food,  and  follow  them  in 
the  morning ;  but  it  was  late, 
and  we  were  a  long  way  from 
camp,  and  I  had  to  meet  H. 
next  day.  My  shikari  was  an 
idle  devil,  and  swore  he  could 
show  me  plenty  more  like  them. 
I  was  an  ignoramus,  and 
thought  gooseberries  grew  on 
every  bush,  and  old  buck  ibex 
with  big  heads  were  as  plenti- 
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ful  and  easy  to  find  and  stalk 
as  red  deer  in  a  well-stocked 
Scotch  forest,  and  so,  like  a 
fool,  passed  on.  I  have  learnt 
better  since. 

If  you  want  to  get  big  heads, 
leave  your  camp  in  the  valley, 
and  take  an  extra  coolie  or  two 
with  a  little  "  tent  d'abri,"  and 
some  food,  and  sleep  on  the  top 
of  the  hill,  and  be  on  your 
ground  at  daybreak.  Animals 
always  feed  down  hill  and 
watch  down  hill,  and  when 
disturbed  run  up.  Birds  al- 
ways feed  up  hill  and  fly  down. 
My  shikari  knew,  of  course, 
that  bivouacking  out  on  the 
tops  was  the  only  chance  of 
big  heads,  but  the  Kashmiri  is 
an  idle,  useless,  lying  vagabond, 
and  loves  to  keep  the  sahib 
dangling  about  in  easy  ground 
round  some  village,  probably 
his  own.  Never  believe  your 
Kashmiri  shikari  unless  you 
know  him  very  well,  and  can 
trust  him.  All  of  which  things 
I  had  been  told  myself;  but 
one  never  listens,  and  I  fear 
what  I  now  write  will  not 
impress  the  youthful  sports- 
man as  I  should  wish. 

The  result  of  it  all  was  that 
in  that  nullah  I  got  only  one 
small  ibex  and  two  red  bears, 
one  of  which  was  a  beauty,  6 
ft.  9  in.  as  he  lay  on  the  ground. 
Had  I  had  a  decent  shikari,  or 
known  a  little  more  about  it, 
and  stopped  a  little  longer,  I 
ought  to  have  done  well  in  that 
nullah.  Another  very  great 
mistake  is  to  allow  yourself  to 
be  tied  to  time,  but  H.  and  I 
were  hurrying  for  Chang- 
chenmo,  and  had  agreed  not 
to  dally  on  the  road.  I  was 
pleased  to  get  the  bears,  as  I 


had  two  Australian  kangaroo 
hounds  and  a  fox  terrier  with 
me,  and  proposed  to  give  them 
a  good  meal.  My  bearer,  Nur- 
soo,  threw  up  his  hands  when  I 
told  him,  and  said,  "Bear  not 
good  for  dogs,  master." 

"Why?"  I  asked. 

"Oh!  him  very  hot  meat, 
master." 

I  asked  him  what  he  meant, 
and  with  a  grin  he  said,  "  Very 
bad  for  dogs,  master,  him  eat 
funeral  meats ! " 

However,  the  dogs  seemed  to 
enjoy,  and  were  none  the  worse 
for,  their  "funeral  meats." 

We  hurried  on  to  Dras,  a 
very  small  place,  consisting  of 
some  wretched  wooden  and 
mud  houses,  and  a  few  Ladakis. 
There  I  saw  some  real  English 
magpies,  the  first  I  had  seen 
for  years. 

Over  a  desolate  country  we 
hurried  on,  till  we  got  to  the 
Fotu-la,  and  stopped  a  day  to 
try  and  get  some  of  the  lesser 
sheep  (oorial),  of  which  there 
are  plenty,  but  they  were  very 
shy,  and  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible stalking  ground, — huge, 
rolling,  bare,  arid  hills.  So  we 
did  not  tarry,  but  passed  on  to 
Llamayuru,  a  large  Thibetan 
village  with  a  Llamaserai. 
This  was  a  most  interesting 
place,  and  our  first  introduc- 
tion to  the  Buddhist  temples 
of  Thibet.  They  have  been  so 
often  described  that  I  will  say 
nothing  about  them.  We  were 
most  hospitably  received  by 
the  Llamas,  who  performed  a 
service  in  their  temple  for  us, 
and  showed  us  and  told  us  all 
they  were  allowed  to,  gave  us 
all  that  they  had  and  that  we 
might  want,  and  wished  us 
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good-luck  on  our  departure  in 
the  morning. 

At  last  we  reached  Leh,  the 
capital  of  Ladak,  a  very  im- 
portant town  in  that  out-of-the- 
way  country,  and  the  rendez- 
vous of  traders  with  their 
varied  produce  from  far-away 
Russia,  China,  India,  and  other 
places.  Here  we  parted  with 
our  Kashmiris,  picked  up  the 
Tartar  shikaris  with  their  yaks, 
who  had  come  to  meet  us,  re- 
plenished our  kiltas  (baskets), 
bought  twenty-five  sheep  and 
fifteen  goats,  as  we  were  soon 
to  be  beyond  the  haunts  of 
man,  and  started  off  with  our 
goal  in  view  and  no  one  before 
us.  Mr  Johnson,  the  Resident, 
kindly  lent  us  a  Tartar  guide. 
We  saw  a  few  napoo  (blue 
sheep)  just  before  reaching 
Lukung,  but  did  not  stop,  and 
turning  north-east,  short  of  the 
Pangong  Lake,  tackled  our  last 
pass,  the  Marsemik-la,  18,700 
feet  high.  There  was  but  little 
snow  on  its  northern  slope,  and 
we  camped  about  a  mile  or  two 
below  the  summit.  The  next 
morning  Hilly  ard  was  C.D., 
but  I  went  out  and  found  some 
Oves  ammon  in  a  small  circular 
valley  seme  500  feet  below  us. 
It  was  quite  impossible  to  get 
at  them,  and  I  lay  watching 
them  for  an  hour  or  two  through 
my  glasses,  and  could  see  their 
every  move.  There  was  one 
magnificent  old  ram,  with 
mighty  horns,  and  some  females 
and  young,  and  they  let  me 
into  some  of  the  secrets  of  their 
family  life.  The  old  gentleman 
took  a  great  interest  in  his 
family,  and  after  lying  some 
time  poked  up  a  young  ram, 
about  half  grown,  and  took  him 


about  fifty  yards  from  the  flock, 
and  taught  him  how  to  fight. 
The  little  fellow  did  not  appear 
to  want  much  teaching,  for 
directly  the  patriarch  stood  on 
his  hind  legs,  he  did  the  same, 
and  as  he  dropped  on  to  all 
fours  again,  the  little  chap 
charged  with  real  determina- 
tion, and  I  could  hear  his 
little  horns  rattle  against 
his  sire's  massive  forehead. 
After  a  little  of  this  the  old 
gentleman  took  him  to  a  small 
rock,  and  lay  down,  while  the 
little  fellow,  getting  his  proper 
distance  from  it,  stood  up  on  his 
hind  legs,  and  then  dropped 
and  charged  into  it,  as  hard  as 
he  could,  in  the  most  approved 
fashion.  It  really  was  most 
interesting,  and  I  quite  dis- 
liked the  idea  of  disturbing 
the  family  party,  but  I  wanted 
that  old  gentleman's  head 
badly,  though  I  did  not  get  it. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  get 
near  them,  and  having  a  long 
way  to  go  back  before  dark,  I 
tried  a  long  shot,  and  getting 
my  old  Tartar  to  hang  on  to 
my  legs  to  prevent  me  falling 
over  the  cliff,  I  drew  a  bead 
and  went  just  over  his  back. 
It  was  a  beastly  shot.  They 
were  about  500  feet  almost 
directly  below  me  —  a  horrid 
angle.  I  never  saw  as  good 
a  ram  again,  in  fact  I  saw 
very  few  altogether,  and  I 
was  bitterly  disappointed,  and 
cursed  myself  as  a  duffer. 

H.  was  feeling  the  altitude 
and  cold,  and  there  certainly 
was  a  bitter  wind  driving  up 
that  pass,  so  we  said  good-bye 
to  our  only  companions,  three 
old  ravens  who  had  followed  us 
for  four  or  five  days,  and  used 
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to  sit  and  croak  on  the  stones 
close  to  camp,  to  see  what  they 
could  pick  up.  Theirs  was  the 
only  sound  in  that  solitude, 
and  the  Marsemik-la  was  too 
much  even  for  them,  and  they 
gave  it  and  us  best,  without 
reaching  the  summit.  We  had 
rather  a  business  getting  to  our 
next  halt,  as  we  found  three  or 
four  miles  of  heavy  snow  on 
the  top,  through  which  the 
yaks  managed  to  plough,  but 
we  had  to  carry  all  our  sheep 
and  goats ;  and  when  we  got 
to  the  other  side,  the  snow 
came  en,  so  after  dropping 
some  1500  feet,  finding  a  small 
level  platform,  we  scraped 
away  the  snow  as  best  we 
could,  and  pitched  our  little 
tents.  The  Tartars  were  all 
right,  but  the  men  I  had 
brought  from  the  plains  were 
in  a  sorry  plight,  poor  fellows. 
We  had  seven.  Five  of  them 
lay  down  in  their  blankets, 
and  said  they  would  never  see 
Hindustan  again,  and  pre- 
ferred to  die  rather  than  move. 
I  managed  to  boil  a  little  hot 
water,  and  grudgingly — for  I 
could  ill  spare  it — mixed  a 
little  rum  with  it,  called  it 
dawai  (medicine),  and  got  six 
of  them  to  drink  it.  But  the 
other  smelt  it,  and  did  not 
pretend  to  be  deceived,  said  it- 
was  shrab  (wine),  and  he  would 
sooner  die  than  break  his  caste. 
Though  he  was  foolish,  one 
could  hardly  withhold  admira- 
tion for  his  faith. 

The  snow  cleared  before 
morning,  and  we  dropped  down 
to  what  is  called  the  valley  of 
Changchenmo,  and  encamped 
by  the  river.  It  is  a  moun- 
tainous sort  of  valley,  at  a  level 


of  about  15,000  feet  (the  height 
of  Mont  Blanc).  Fortunately 
a  kind  of  tamarisk  called 
oomboo,  which  is  very  dry  and 
inflammable,  grows  on  the 
sandhills,  or  we  should  have 
been  in  a  parlous  state  for 
fuel.  At  last  we  had  reached 
our  goal,  and  H.  and  the  ser- 
vants began  to  breathe  again, 
and  I  looked  forward  to  seme 
grand  sport.  But  you  never 
know  your  luck,  or  the  want 
of  it,  and  it  is  not  everyone 
who  can  stand  the  Thibetan 
climate.  It  is  a  light  dry  air, 
and  I  found  it  most  exhilarat- 
ing ;  but  it  has  its  drawbacks, 
and  affects  the  breathing. 
Added  to  this,  the  sun  has  a 
power  in  that  atmosphere  that 
I  have  felt  nowhere  else,  and 
the  merciless  wind  that  hardly 
ever  ceases  blowing  over  those 
bare  steppes,  except  for  a  few 
hours  in  the  morning  and  not 
always  even  then,  cracks  the 
sun-scorched  skin  on  your  face 
and  lips,  till  to  speak  or  laugh 
is  torture,  and  to  wash  almost 
impossible,  and  day  after  day 
the  skin  peels  off  your  face 
and  hands.  And  this,  despite 
a  free  use  of  grease,  your  face 
in  a  linen  mask,  and  your  hands 
gloved.  But  still,  though  this 
all  sounds  bad,  it  is  a  grand 
life,  which  compensates  for  all 
these  inconveniences. 

On  our  way  down  from  the 
top  of  the  pass  we  found  quite 
a  fair  number  of  blue  hares, 
very  like  the  Scotch  ones,  and 
shot  a  few, — a  very  welcome 
addition  to  the  larder.  It  was 
curious  to  see  the  kangaroo 
hounds,  who  appeared  quite  as 
much  affected  by  the  altitude 
as  ourselves,  and  utterly  unable 
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to  compete  with  the  hares. 
They  simply  stopped  dead- 
blown,  and  looked  at  them 
directly  they  began  to  rise  an 
ascent.  We  moved  up  the 
valley  next  day,  and  found  our 
first  (five)  snow  antelope,  close 
to  the  sulphur  springs  of  Keum. 
Here  again  we  made  a  mistake 
in  trying  to  stalk  them  to- 
gether, as  after  crawling  over 
very  open  and  slightly  undu- 
lating ground  we  got  within 
about  150  yards,  and  they, 
though  they  could  not  see  us, 
or  I  think  wind  us,  began  to 
get  uneasy.  H.,  whom  I  asked 
to  take  first  shot,  was  a  very 
long  time,  and  I  whispered, 
"  You  must  shoot,  or  they'll  be 
off."  At  last  he  fired,  and 
missed ;  so  did  I,  but  jumping 
on  my  feet,  I  broke  the  hind 
leg  of  a  nice  young  buck  as 
they  galloped  off.  I  went  on, 
and  eventually  got  him.  H. 
was  very  much  annoyed,  say- 
ing I  had  hurried  him  and 
spoilt  his  shot.  It  is 
fatal  for  two  men  ever 
to  attempt  to  stalk  in  com- 
pany. The  next  day  we  did 
not  break  camp,  but  looked 
over  the  ground  in  opposite 
directions,  and  I  decided  to  go 
up  the  Kugrang  Nullah  for  a 
couple  of  days,  and  then  meet 
H.  in  the  valley  and  decide 
on  our  movements,  as  I  was 
anxious  to  go  up  the  Kyob- 
rung  river  for  yak.  I  saw  a 
few  antelope,  but  was  unable 
to  get  near  them,  and  also 
plenty  of  kiang,  the  wild 
horses  of  Thibet,  which  have 
a  keen  eye  and  scent,  and  are 
real  spoil-sports  to  stalking  in 
that  country.  I  then  rejoined 
H.,  who  seemed  to  feel  the 


effects  of  the  climate,  but 
agreed  to  go  to  the  Chinese 
border,  to  which  we  were  close. 
We  could  not  find  any  yak,  and 
when  we  got  to  the  boundary 
ridge  were  met  the  next  morn- 
ing by  a  wild -looking  armed 
party  on  ponies  who  warned 
us  we  could  go  no  farther. 
They  said  they  did  not  wish  us 
any  harm,  but  we  should  get 
no  sport,  as  there  was  little 
to  shoot,  and  what  little  there 
was  they  would  frighten  away. 
They  told  us  there  was  a  vil- 
lage some  thirty  miles  off, 
down  in  a  valley  below,  whose 
business  it  was  constantly  to 
patrol  the  pass  and  see  that  no 
one  crossed,  that  the  Chinese 
authorities  always  found  out  if 
any  one  did,  and  that,  perhaps 
six  or  twelve  months  after- 
wards, some  of  their  soldiers 
would  appear  and,  without 
asking  any  questions,  decapi- 
tate the  head-man.  There  was 
nothing  more  to  be  said,  so  we 
gave  them  a  little  tobacco  and 
parted  friends.  H.  went  back 
to  the  Changchenmo  valley 
and  I  made  a  detour,  promis- 
ing to  be  back  in  three  or  four 
days.  I  found  a  herd  of  seven 
antelope  in  a  valley,  where  I 
could  not  stalk  them,  so  con- 
cealed myself  in  the  rocks  at 
the  head  of  it  and  sent  a  man 
round  to  show  himself  at  the 
entrance,  and  they  started 
straight  up  towards  me  in  the 
pass.  Whether  they  got  my 
wind  or  not  I  don't  know,  but 
I  heard  them  suddenly  stop 
when  within  about  150  yards 
of  the  top,  and  peeping  over 
I  saw  them  turn  to  the  left, 
leaping  from  boulder  to  boulder 
with  great  agility.  It  was  an 
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awkward  place,  as  I  could 
only  see  them  occasionally,  but 
picking  out  what  I  thought 
was  the  biggest  head,  I  heard 
the  bullet  tell,  as  also  a  quick 
second  on  another  one,  though 
I  could  not  see  what  the  head 
was.  On  getting  to  the  top, 
which  was  on  to  the  level 
plain,  I  saw  one  buck  away  to 
the  right,  and  a  second,  evi- 
dently badly  hit,  following  the 
others.  I  stood  and  watched 
till  I  saw  them  both  lie  down. 
They  were  both,  fortunately,  in 
the  direction  of  and  not  far 
from  my  little  tent,  which  was 
by  the  stream  at  the  bottom. 
It  was  getting  dusk,  and  I 
moved  round  my  friend  on  the 
right,  who  made  his  way  to 
the  river-bed,  and  I  walked  him 
quietly  down  to  within  100 
yards  of  the  tent,  when  I  got 
him.  It  was  then  dark,  but  in 
the  morning  I  found  the  other 
in  the  same  spot  in  which  I 
had  left  him,  and  was  very 
pleased  to  find  that  they  were 
both  good  heads.  The  next 
day  I  found  five  more  antelope, 
and,  after  a  good  stalk,  got  an 
easy  shot,  which  I  missed.  I 
rejoined  H.  the  next  day.  He 
seemed  very  C.D.,  said  he  could 
not  stand  any  more  of  it,  was 
only  waiting  for  me,  and  would 
not  stop  another  day  for 
£1000.  Knowing  I  might  be 
there  a  month  without  seeing 
a  yak,  even  if  I  did  then,  and 
having  got  three  antelope,  I 
agreed  to  return  with  him,  and 
we  made  our  way  back  to  the 
Marsemik  -  la.  The  morning 
we  began  to  descend  its  long 
gentle  slope  the  few  remaining 
sheep  with  the  goats  started 
before  we  did,  with  the  yak 


and  tents,  and  were  some  way 
ahead  of  us  down  the  hill, 
when  we  saw  them  suddenly 
begin  galloping  and  the  two 
men  in  charge  running  and 
shouting.  Looking  through 
my  glasses,  I  saw  a  big  animal 
chasing  them,  get  alongside, 
dash  into  the  flock,  and  appar- 
ently, a  second  or  two  after, 
frightened  by  the  men,  dash 
away  again.  It  was  a  big 
Thibetan  black  wolf,  and, 
though  the  sheep  are  very 
small,  in  that  second  he  had 
torn  the  throat  clean  away 
and  a  huge  piece  out  of  the 
hind-quarter  of  one  of  them. 
I  had  a  very  long  shot  at  him 
as  he  kept  hanging  about  on  our 
flank,  but  without  effect.  He 
was  the  only  one  I  saw,  and 
I  should  have  liked  to  have 
got  him :  he  must  have  been 
a  powerful  brute,  with  ter- 
rible jaws.  After  reaching 
Lukung  we  turned  east  for 
Shushul,  a  large  Tartar  village, 
about  eight  miles  south  of  the 
Pangong  Tso  (lake),  along  the 
shores  of  which  we  marched 
for  three  days.  The  lake 
lies  at  an  elevation  of  14,000 
feet,  is  about  eighty  miles  in 
length  and  five  to  six  in  width, 
and  of  this  you  can  see  a 
stretch  of  about  thirty  miles. 
From  its  shores  of  pale  yellow 
sand  rise  barren  heights, 
streaked  and  capped  with 
snow,  and  behind  them,  away 
in  the  distance,  the  eternal 
snows  rise  in  mighty  peaks 
into  the  clear  blue  of  the 
heavens.  The  waters  of  the 
lake  are  a  deep  sapphire  blue, 
and  the  rocks  and  glaciers,  in 
huge  fantastic  -  shaped  bluffs 
and  promontories,  running  ab- 
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ruptly  down  into  them,  carry 
the  most  vivid  colours  of 
every  tint  except  green,  and 
present  a  more  varied  colour- 
ing than  that  of  a  forest  in 
autumn.  But  it  is  as  im- 
possible to  describe  the  Pan- 
gong  Tso  in  words,  as  for  a 
brush  to  portray  it  on  canvas. 
It  is  simply  magnificent,  and 
the  sight  of  it  repays  all  the 
time  and  toil  spent  in  getting 
to  it.  I  was  determined  to 
have  a  swim  in  it,  and  did  so, 
with  a  solar  topee  to  keep  off 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  beat 
down  in  fierce  heat.  T'ie 
water  was  somewhat  salt  and 
mighty  cold,  and  I  could  riot 
induce  any  one  to  join  me.  At 
Shushul  H.  and  I  parted  for  a 
time,  and  I  made  for  a  small 
lake,  about  four  or  five  miles 
in  circumference,  and  about  ten 
miles  off,  called  the  Mirpa  Tso, 
in  a  most  desolate  region,  where 
I  was  told  I  should  find  Oves. 
After  hunting  about  for  a  day 
or  two,  I  came  across  five  rams, 
but  the  ground  was  rolling 
and  undulating,  though  steep, 
and  they  were  wary.  Sheep 
were  on  the  move  all  day,  feed- 
ing and  lying  down  alternately 
for  a  few  hours  at  a  time,  and 
this  little  flock  at  last  lay 
down  at  the  foot  of  a  steep 
incline.  Leaving  the  coolie 
with  the  basket,  with  strict 
injunctions  not  to  move,  my 
old  Tartar  and  I  tried  a  stalk, 
and  managed  to  get  within 
about  half  a  mile,  after  which 
it  was  a  case  of  crawling  on 
one's  stomach  inch  by  inch. 
At  last  we  got  within  about 
300  yards  of  them,  and  above 
them,  when  suddenly  we  saw 
them  galloping  straight  out 


into  the  plain  below  us. 
Cursing  our  luck,  we  looked 
back,  and  there,  a  mile  or  more 
away,  silhouetted  on  the  sky- 
line, was  that  infernal  coolie. 
I  felt  as  if  I  could  have  shot 
him  dead.  We  were  over  the 
same  ground  early  next  morn- 
ing, but  could  see  nothing  of 
them,  though  in  the  afternoon 
we  came  across  a  small  ram 
with  some  ewes  and  young. 
They  were  a  little  distance  off, 
going  up  a  hill,  but  as  they 
had  evidently  got  our  wind,  I 
chanced  the  shot  and  broke  his 
hind  leg.  As  they  got  nearer 
the  top,  I  saw  a  ewe  stop, 
and  presently  roll  over.  My 
bullet  after  breaking  the  leg 
of  the  ram  had  splintered, 
and  three  small  pieces  of  lead 
had  struck  her  in  the  throat. 
She  had  a  good  head  for  a 
female,  and  was  welcome  meat. 
It  was  too  late  to  follow  them, 
but  I  got  on  to  the  trail  next 
morning  and  saw  an  incred- 
ible piece  of  tracking.  How 
many  miles  we  went  I  don't 
know  ;  but  for  six  mortal 
hours  did  those  two  Tartars 
keep  on  the  track  of  that 
ram — up  and  down  hill,  over 
hard  rocks,  on  scarce  one  of 
which,  even  when  they  tried 
to  show  me,  could  I  detect  a 
mark  of  any  sort.  We  never 
saw  them  again,  but  as  we 
were  coming  back  descried  the 
other  five  rams  miles  away 
below  us  in  a  valley.  It  is 
almost  incredible  the  distance 
you  can  see,  and  hear  too,  in 
that  dry,  clear,  rarefied  atmos- 
phere. We  made  for  and  found 
them  next  morning,  but  in 
ground  where  we  could  not 
get  at  them.  They  were  feed- 
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ing   slowly   up   a   valley,    and  struck,    and     he    rolled    over. 

after    a    long    wearisome    de-  The   two   bullets   were   within 

tour    we    got   to   the   head   of  an   inch   of   one   another,   just 

it,    and    lay    for    some    hours  behind    the    shoulder  ;     either 

watching  and  waiting.     There  would    have    killed    him,    but 

was   not   a   breath   of    air,   as  when  he  started  I  dared   not 

a    lot   of    kiang    came    up    to  risk    the    chance    of    my    first 

within    50    yards    of    us    and  Ovis  and  a  big  ram.     It  was 

never  winded  us.     Fortunately  a  pity,  for  I  might  have  had 

they  moved  off,   and  the  Oves  another.       As     it     was,     they 

had    fed     up     to    within    400  galloped    straight    away   from 

yards    of     us,    when    my    old  me    into    the    plain,    and    be- 

shikari  touched  me  and   gave  fore    I    could     slip     in     other 

a   sort   of   gesture   of   despair,  cartridges    were    too    far    off 

I  did  not  understand  until  he  for      any      certainty,      though 

looked  up  and   behind  us  and  I    was    mighty    "  convanient " 

pointed  to  the  sky,  and  I  felt  to    another.     My   Tartar    shi- 

the     very     slightest     puff     of  kari,     whom     I     had     always 

wind.     There  was  the  lightest  thought     a     most    phlegmatic 

of    small   clouds   away    up    in  old  gentleman,  who  seemed  to 

the   sky,   the   size   of   a  man's  do     nothing     but     count      his 

hand,  —  but    it    was     enough,  beads,  turn  his  prayer- wheel, 

Five   minutes   later  the  heads  and  knit  all  day,  went  fairly 

of  those  Oves  went  up ;  round  wild :  he  danced  and  he  shout- 

they  went,  and  galloped  down  ed,    he    slapped     me     on    the 

the  valley.     Luckily  they  only  back,    and   ended   by   embrac- 

went  about   a   mile   and   then  ing    the    poor    old    dead    ram. 

stopped,    and,   though   uneasy,  I    was    very    pleased,    for    an 

lay   down.      We    had   a   long,  old     ram      takes     a     bit     of 

rough,     trying     tramp     round  getting. 

and  over   the   hill,    and,    sink-  As    I    was    then    short     of 

ing  the  wind  on  them,  crawled  time,   I   moved    on    next    day 

to    where     we     thought    they  towards  the  Indus,    and   in   a 

ought    to    be    below   us.      As  couple   of   days   more    reached 

I    peeped    up   I   saw   the    top  the    small    Tartar    village    of 

of     a     rounded     horn     within  Nimmo  on  its  banks.     Here  I 

150     yards.       I     was     a     bit  was   told   that  there   was   an- 

blown,   and   my  heart  was   in  other  sahib  away  to  the  east 

my    mouth,    so    I    lay    for    a  in    the    Hanle    district;    so   I 

minute  to  steady  myself ;  then  settled  to  follow  a  large  valley 

I  wriggled  another  yard,  and  running  south,   out   of   which, 

as  I  did  so  the  big  ram  got  on  I  was  informed,  ran   a  nullah 

his  feet  and  quietly  stretched  which  usually  held  both  nyan 

himself  broadside  on.     I  heard  (Ovisammon)a,ndnapoo(burhel). 

the   thud   of   the  bullet   strik-  The  Indus  is  here  quite  a  small 

ing,  and  was  on  my  legs  in  a  mountain  stream,   and    as    the 

second;    he   started   at  a  gal-  water    was    low    we    had    no 

lop,    but    had    not    gone    ten  difficulty  in  crossing  with  our 

yards  before  my  second  bullet  yaks  and  baggage.    About  four 
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miles  from  the  river  I  turned 
up  a  very  steep,  narrow 
ravine,  almost  impassable  from 
ne've'  and  tumbled  rocks,  send- 
ing my  camp  some  five  miles 
down  the  valley  to  the  en- 
trance to  another  ravine.  I 
had  a  terrible  climb  of  some 
four  miles  to  the  top  of  that 
ravine,  when  it  opened  out 
into  a  fairly  broad  valley  with 
huge  rolling  hills  on  either 
side.  It  was  a  very  wild 
day,  with  snow  and  hail 
showers,  and  the  wind  com- 
ing apparently  from  all  quar- 
ters at  the  same  time.  We 
descried  a  flock  of  napoo  a 
long  way  off,  up  on  the  hills 
to  the  left,  and  tried  a  stalk, 
but  they  quickly  got  our  wind 
and  crossed  the  valley  to  the 
other  side.  My  old  Tartar  sat 
down  and  refused  to  go  on, 
saying  no  man  could  stalk 
them  in  such  ground  on  such 
a  day.  However,  I  said  I  was 
going  if  I  went  by  myself,  so 
he  had  to  give  way,  and  we 
trudged  down  across  the  valley 
and  up  and  over  the  other  hill. 
We  made  out  the  flock  in  a 
small  nullah,  feeding  up  and 
towards  us,  but  it  was  terribly 
flat  open  ground,  and  we  had 
great  trouble  in  crawling  to 
within  about  200  yards  of  the 
head  of  it,  and  ensconcing  our- 
selves behind  a  few  big  stones 
which  fortunately  happened  to 
be  there.  The  wind,  too,  was 
kind,  and  the  napoo  passed  us 
feeding  quietly  at  a  walk. 
There  was  one  very  fine  old 
ram,  and  several  good  -  sized 
heads,  but  the  biggest  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  flock,  and  I 
could  not  get  a  good  view  of 
him  for  some  time.  At  last  he 


was  clear,  moving  at  a  walk, 
but  as  I  pulled  the  trigger  he 
turned  half  round  with  his 
rump  to  me,  and  I  hit  him  in 
the  flank.  My  second  barrel 
took  another  one  with  a  good 
head  a  bit  low  and  far  back. 
The  old  ram  galloped  on  with 
the  flock  for  about  200  yards, 
then  stopped  and  looked  back. 
I  chanced  a  couple  of  shots 
without  effect,  beyond  inducing 
him  to  follow  on  after  the  flock, 
which  went  uphill  towards 
some  high  peaked  snow  in  the 
distance.  The  other  ram 
turned  to  the  left  and  went 
away  by  himself  along  the  hill- 
side, a  sure  sign  that  he  was 
very  badly  wounded.  By  this 
time  it  was  very  late,  and  a 
heavy  cloud,  which  I  had  been 
watching,  burst  on  us  with  a 
terrific  downpour  of  hail;  so 
we  turned  and  made  our  way 
back  to  the  head  of  the  nullah. 
It  was  then  nearly  dark.  The 
hail  (fortunately  in  our  backs) 
cut  like  bullets,  the  sole  of  my 
right  boot  was  worn  right 
away,  and  I  had  to  tie  my  foot 
in  a  handkerchief.  How  I  got 
to  the  bottom  of  that  long 
nullah  of  sharp  rocks  and 
slippery  ice  I  don't  know,  for 
it  was  at  least  four  miles,  and 
pitch  dark  before  we  got  half- 
way. Thank  God  the  hail  had 
stopped.  When  we  got  to  the 
bottom,  we  saw  a  light  in  the 
distance,  and  my  shikari  turned 
gleefully  and  said :  "  Here 
are  the  Sahib's  tents ;  they 
have  stopped  here  instead  of 
going  down  the  valley."  As 
we  got  nearer  he  said :  "  No, 
they  are  not  the  Sahib's."  I 
could  hardly  think  they  were 
not,  as,  with  the  exception  of 
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H.,  who  had  gone  in  another 
direction,  and  one  other  Sahib 
said  to  be  at  Hanle,  some  30 
miles  away  over  the  hills,  there 
was  not,  as  far  as  I  had 
heard,  another  white  man  in 
Thibet.  However,  on  going  up 
to  the  tents,  I  found  the  Sahib 
from  Hanle,  who  had  come 
round  on  purpose  to  shoot  the 
nullah  I  was  in.  I  was  dead- 
beat,  having  started  before 
daylight  and  covered  a  lot  of 
ground,  with  but  very  little 
food,  only  one  chupattee.  The 
Sahib  was  Preston  of  the  73rd, 
who  bade  me  a  hearty  welcome 
and  gave  me  half-a-glass  of 
whisky  in  an  enormous  tumbler 
of  water,  a  hot  chupattee,  and 
some  tinned  butter.  Ye  gods, 
what  a  meal  I  thought  it !  and 
it  put  new  life  into  me,  for  I 
had  been  out  of  all  liquors  for 
three  weeks,  and  butter  for 
two  months;  but  I  still  had 
my  old  briar -root  and  some 
black  Cavendish,  and  before  I 
had  had  half  a  dozen  puffs  at  it 
on  the  top  of  the  whisky  was 
myself  again. 

Preston  tried  hard  to  make 
me  stop  for  the  night,  but  my 
shikari  said  we  could  get 
quicker  and  easier  on  to  the 
ground  we  had  just  left  from 
the  nullah  where  my  tents 
ought  to  be,  so  I  had  a  long 
weary  trudge  of  about  six 
miles  in  the  moonlight,  and 
did  not  reach  my  camp  till 
nearly  midnight.  A  very  hard 
and  unsuccessful  day.  Preston 
promised  to  move  his  camp 
down  to  mine  by  9  A.M.  next 
morning,  and  go  up  the  nullah 
to  look  for  the  wounded  napoo. 
We  got  on  to  some  high 
rolling  hills  on  the  opposite 


side  of  the  valley  from  where 
I  had  left  them,  but  discover- 
ing five  Oves  in  the  valley  de- 
cided to  try  for  them.  They 
were  far  off  and  feeding  very 
slowly  up  the  valley,  so  we  got 
as  far  down  as  we  dared  on 
the  rounded  crest  of  the  hill, 
and  lying  side  by  side  on  our 
backs,  with  our  feet  downhill, 
so  that  by  just  raising  our 
heads  and  sliding  inch  by  inch 
as  they  came  nearer  and  closer 
under  us  we  could  keep  them 
in  sight,  we  waited,  calculating 
they  would  have  to  pass  with- 
in about  200  yards.  It  was 
weary  work,  the  sun  above  us 
and  the  shale  on  which  we 
lay  both  very  hot,  though  the 
wind  was  icy.  However,  we 
had  much  to  talk  about  of  in- 
terest to  us  both.  We  had  been 
there  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
when  Preston  clutched  me  by 
the  leg  with  a  grip  of  iron, 
and  whispered,  "Look  there!" 
I  did,  and  within  fifty  yards  I 
saw  the  forehead  and  eyes, 
surmounted  by  the  arched 
curved  horn,  of  a  nice  ram's 
head.  "  Shoot ! "  whispered 
Preston.  It  was  my  nullah 
and  my  first  shot.  "  For  God's 
sake  keep  still,"  said  I.  The 
ram  and  we  were  motionless. 
Getting  my  rifle  with  almost 
imperceptible  motion  between 
my  toes,  I  waited,  hoping  he 
would  move  up  another  foot 
in  his  curiosity  ;  but  he  knew 
better,  and  remained  fixed  as 
a  statue.  At  last  I  could  not 
stand  it,  nor  Preston's  whispers 
of  "Shoot,"  which  was  im- 
possible. With  the  quickest 
of  bounds  I  was  on  my  feet, 
but  he  was  quicker  still,  and 
all  I  saw  was  something  like 
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the  scut  of  a  rabbit  flash  in 
my  eje-  Running  forward,  I 
could  see  nothing,  but  on  get- 
ting lower,  where  the  hill  dipped 
sufficiently  to  give  us  a  view 
of  the  valley,  we  saw  him 
rejoin  the  others  in  the  bottom, 
and  all  scamper  away  up  the 
opposite  hill  about  400  yards 
off.  Preston  and  I  banged 
away,  and  about  the  fourth 
shot  I  broke  his  hind  leg,  and 
he  went  away  with  the  others, 
up  towards  the  same  snowy 
heights  the  napoo  had  made 
for  the  day  before.  But  the 
shades  of  night  were  falling 
fast,  and  we  had  a  long  way 
to  get  back,  so  we  had  to  give 
it  up  for  that  day. 

I  had  promised  Preston  a 
feast  that  night,  as  I  had 
carefully  hoarded  a  pint  of 
champagne  and  a  small  tin 
of  red  currant  jelly  to  eat 
with  my  first  Ovis,  of  which  I 
had  still  got  the  saddle.  He 
produced  some  tinned  delica- 
cies, and  also  half  a  bottle  of 
whisky,  and  half  a  bottle  of 
rum,  of  which  he  kindly  said  I 
might  have  my  choice.  "The 
rum,"  said  I ;  for  up  there 
rum  is  the  only  spirit  to  drink, 
just  as  the  strongest  and 
blackest  of  tobacco  is  the  only 
thing  worth  smoking.  Our 
cooks  put  their  heads  together, 
and  gave  us  a  real  dinner — 
wonderful  fellows!  After  din- 
ner, having  meted  out  to 
Preston  about  a  small  liqueur 
glass  of  the  rum  he  had  given 
me,  with  some  hot  water,  and 
the  same  to  myself,  I  put  the 
bottle  alongside  a  bottle  of 
water  against  the  little  wooden 
bar  under  the  table.  Whilst 
discussing  the  country  I  said, 


"  Give  me  that  map  off  the 
bed."  He  leant  over,  touched 
the  table,  and  I  heard  a  clink, 
and  looked  down :  the  rum 
bottle  was  smashed  and  the 
contents  in  the  ground.  I 
think  I  wept.  It  was  worth 
a  guinea  a  drop ! 

Preston  had  got  five  small 
Oves  heads  Hanle  way,  and  was 
rather  pleased ;  but  when  he 
saw  my  old  ram's  head  he  was 
filled  with  envy,  and  admitted 
that  one  good  one  was  worth 
any  number  of  small  ones,  and 
declared  that  he  would  stay  on 
till  the  last  moment  to  try  and 
get  one.  He  was  working  to- 
wards Leh,  which  took  him 
through  the  nullah  where  the 
wounded  animals  were,  and 
promised  to  look  for  them, 
though  a  coolie  we  had  sent 
out  that  day  could  find  no  trace 
of  them. 

I  had  to  be  off  south  to 
meet  H.,  and  we  parted  next 
morning,  to  meet  again  in  six 
months,  drawn  together  in  the 
first  heat  of  the  Kadir  Cup, 
which  Vivian  won  for  me,  and 
I  never  saw  him  again  after 
that.  He  was  a  real  good  sports- 
man and  charming  fellow. 

Following  the  valley  down, 
and  crossing  a  high  pass,  I 
came  to  the  Tso  Morari,  which 
is  one  of  the  highest  known 
lakes  in  the  world,  being  15,000 
feet  above  sea-level,  and  is  about 
fifteen  miles  long  by  five  or  six 
broad.  Lying  as  it  does  with 
its  deep-blue  waters  surrounded 
by  mountains,  with  snow  low 
down  on  them,  and  more  pre- 
cipitous than  I  had  yet  seen  in 
Thibet,  the  lake  has  a  grand 
and  most  imposing  appearance ; 
but  it  is  in  a  most  trying  and 
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desolate  district,  uninhabited 
for  a  radius  of  about  forty 
miles,  with  the  exception  of 
the  wretched  little  village  and 
small  monastery  of  Karzok,  on 
its  western  shores.  Here  Hill- 
yard  joined  me.  He  said  he 
had  had  a  wretched  time  as 
far  as  sport  went,  seeing  very 
few  Oves.  He  had,  however, 
got  one  very  good  old  ram, 
whose  horns  were  slightly 
bigger  and  heavier  than  mine, 
but  unfortunately  one  horn 
was  a  bit  broken  at  the  tip. 
I  was  lucky,  as  mine  were  per- 
fect, for  you  seldom  find  an  old 
ram — who  is  a  most  pugnacious 
old  Tartar — whose  horns  have 
not  suffered  somewhat  in  his 
many  fights. 

I  went  up  next  morning  to 
a  high  plateau  to  try  for  goa, 
— a  beautiful  little  gazelle,  very 
similar  to  the  Indian  ravine 
deer;  but  after  hunting  about 
for  two  days,  seeing  only  six 
or  seven  in  all,  and  only  getting 
one  long  shot,  I  rejoined  Hill- 
yard,  and  we  both  mumbled 
out  through  our  chapped  lips 
that  we  thought  we  had  had 
enough  of  it,  and  would  strike 
for  home  and  warmer  climes. 
But  we  still  had  a  long  way 
to  go,  and  through  some  very 
difficult  country.  Crossing  the 
Parang  river,  we  marched  for 
three  days  up  its  course,  through 
a  very  narrow  valley,  hemmed 
in  on  either  side  by  giant  pre- 
cipices, devoid  of  vegetation, 
gloomy  and  forbidding,  until 
we  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
pass,  with  its  glaciers  and  per- 
petual snow  rising  high  above 
our  front.  The  Parang -la  is 
about  18,600  feet  in  height, 
and  considered  the  most  dan- 
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gerous  and  difficult  of  all  the 
known  passes  in  the  Himalayas, 
and  only  practicable  from  the 
beginning  of  June  till  the  end 
of  September.  We  toiled  up  to 
the  foot  of  the  glacier,  some 
five  or  six  miles  from  its  sum- 
mit, where  we  encamped  under 
some  rocks  just  below  the  snow, 
intending  an  early  start.  We 
did  not  get  off,  however,  till 
about  five,  and  the  sun,  which 
was  soon  in  power  above  our 
heads,  began  to  have  its  effect 
on  the  crust  of  the  snow  when 
we  got  within  about  two  and 
a  half  miles  from  the  top,  and 
we  were  beat.  Our  seven  yaks 
and  the  two  ponies  (which  we 
had  brought  from  the  plains,  but 
sent  to  Shushul  whilst  we  were 
in  Changchenmo)  could  get  no 
farther,  sinking  to  their  bellies 
in  the  snow.  The  yaks,  which 
are  most  marvellous  animals  in 
snow,  either  on  the  flat  or  in 
the  hills,  struggled  and  fought 
their  way  down,  but  the  poor 
ponies  were  helpless.  We  tied 
their  legs  and  put  them  on 
blankets  and  tried  to  drag 
them,  but  they  sank  so  deep 
into  the  snow  that  it  was 
impossible.  At  last  we  got 
three  or  four  blankets  and 
lifted  one  pony  on  to  his  feet 
on  them,  and  putting  three 
or  four  others  in  front  and 
lifting  and  hauling,  we  got 
him  on  to  them,  picking  up 
the  rear  ones  and  putting 
them  in  front  again.  By  this 
means  we  got  first  one  and 
then  the  other  down,  but  it 
took  us  seven  hours  to  get 
them  down  the  three  miles 
we  had  come  up  in  two.  The 
Tartars  seemed  all  right,  but 
we  had  only  five  pairs  of  blue 
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glasses  left  among  our  seven 
native  servants :  we  kept  on 
changing  them,  but  we  all  suf- 
fered a  little  from  snow-blind- 
ness and  frost  -  bite.  I  was 
thankful  to  get  back  to  where 
we  started  from.  I  had  pro- 
posed digging  holes  in  the 
snow  for  the  ponies,  covering 
them  up  well,  and  leaving  them 
out  for  the  night,  but  the 
Tartars  declared  they  could 
not  live  through  it,  though 
some  traders  who  were  with 
us,  and  had  two  yaks,  left 
them  out  up  to  their  bellies 
in  snow  without  cover,  and 
in  the  morning  they  struggled 
out,  gave  themselves  a  shake, 
and  seemed  as  happy  as  sand- 
boys. 

There  was  a  glorious  moon, 
and  we  started  at  2  A.M.,  when 
the  cold  was  quite  sufficient  to 
ensure  the  crust  of  the  snow 
being  frozen  sufficiently  hard 
to  bear,  and  got  fairly  comfort- 
ably to  the  top  soon  after  day- 
light. Then  once  on  the  ledge, 
what  a  change  !  Behind  us,  to 
the  north,  Thibet,  with  its 
light  clear  atmosphere,  nothing 
but  snow  and  glacier,  not  a 
vestige  of  green  or  vegetation  ; 
in  front  of  us,  to  the  south, 
Spiti,  a  dry,  arid,  sunburnt 
country,  but  the  hills  on  the 
south  sides  green  from  stunted 
forest  vegetation,  and  with  the 
blue  haze  of  the  lower  ranges. 

The  descent  on  the  Spiti 
side  of  the  Parang-la  was  very 
trying,  as  in  many  places  it 
was  almost  perpendicular,  and 
led  over  sharp  and  jagged 
rocks,  which  made  it  very  toil- 
some for  the  animals.  How- 
ever, we  got  well  below  the 
pass  before  we  called  a  halt, 


and  the  next  day,  after  going 
up  through  another  wild  gorge, 
we  were  in  a  sparsely  inhabited 
country. 

We  now  gave  our  camp  and 
animals  a  rest  for  a  couple  of 
days,  and  I  went  up  the  hill 
for  napoo,  but  without  success, 
though  I  caught  a  young  one 
which  could  not  follow  its  dam 
up  the  face  of  a  precipice.  I 
should  have  liked  to  have  taken 
it  with  me,  but  thinking  it 
would  die,  replaced  it  in  an 
easier  bit  of  ground  close  by, 
and  watched  its  dam  return 
and  make  off  with  it  in 
triumph. 

Dankar,  the  capital  of  Spiti, 
is  a  curious  place,  a  conical 
sandstone  rock  rising  up  in 
the  middle  of  a  small  arid 
plain  surrounded  by  mountains, 
the  houses  all  built  into  or  on 
the  rocks;  and  about  a  mile 
from  it  is  a  Llamaserai  built  on 
a  similar  pinacle.  Here  we  said 
good-bye  to  our  faithful  Tartars 
and  their  seven  yaks,  and  after 
a  deal  of  bargaining  agreed  to 
take  eleven  yaks  and  twenty 
men  with  us  over  the  Spiti 
glaciers,  the  next  range,  send- 
ing our  ponies  several  days' 
march  round  into  the  valley  of 
the  Sutlej.  To  our  astonish- 
ment the  next  morning  we 
found  about  thirty  yaks  and 
nearly  all  the  village  ready  to 
start  with  us.  They  said  it 
was  not  the  time  of  crops  and 
they  had  nothing  to  do,  and 
were  coming  with  us  for  the 
trip.  And  they  came,  men  and 
women.  After  transporting 
ourselves  and  baggage  over  a 
wide  torrent  by  a  jula  bridge, 
and  turning  the  yaks  loose  into 
it,  some  of  them  being  rolled 
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head  over  heels,  carried  down, 
and  landing  150  yards  below 
where  they  entered  the  water, 
we  began  a  long  steep  ascent 
up  the  mountain  and  were  soon 
among  the  glaciers,  but  most 
of  them  are  so  covered  with 
dirt  and  stones  that  one  hardly 
thinks  one  is  walking  for  miles 
over  solid  ice.  But  the  awful 
cracks  in  them  show  what  they 
really  are,  and  we  had  to 
make  many  detours  to  get 
round  them.  The  scenery  it- 
self was  most  wild  and  grand. 
We  descended  on  the  other  side 
through  some  lovely  valleys, 
and  were  soon  in  inhabited 
country.  Here  we  parted  with 
our  Spiti  friends,  who  said  they 
had  had  a  charming  trip.  The 
rains  had  now  begun,  and  for 
ten  weary  days  and  nights  we 
tramped  on  through  beautiful 
country,  of  which  we  could  see 
but  little,  as  the  heavens  were 
opened  and  the  deluge  in- 
cessant. We  were  wet  to  the 
skin,  day  and  night,  for  our 
clothes  and  tents  were  sodden, 
and  the  latter  so  heavy  that  we 
could  hardly  get  the  coolies  to 
carry  them.  At  last  we  struck 
the  valley  of  the  Sutlej  and  the 
high  road  to  Simla,  with  rest- 
houses,  the  shelter  of  which 
we  were  thankful  for.  A  few 
days  more  saw  us  back  in 
civilisation. 


On  several  occasions  after- 
wards I  visited  and  had  excel- 
lent sport  in  Kashmir  and  the 
lower  ranges,  as  well  as  one  or 
two  of  the  Terais  and  Doons ; 
also  Central,  Southern  India, 
and  Assam,  getting  specimens 
of  most  of  the  j  an  war  worth 
shooting  in  India ;  but  my 
heart  always  went  out,  and 
does  to  this  day,  to  Thibet, 
with  its  snows,  immensity,  and 
grandeur,  and  nothing  but  the 
time  required,  not  only  to  get 
there,  but  to  get  fit  to  be  able 
to  tackle  it  successfully,  pre- 
vented my  seeing  the  grand 
old  Oves  and  that  marvellous 
Pangong  Tso  again. 

Thibet  proper  is  no  country 
for  a  man  who  wants  a  big  bag 
easily  obtained,  for  the  animals 
are  very  few,  hard  to  find,  and 
difficult  to  stalk;  nor  is  it  a 
country  for  one  who  dislikes 
toil  and  fag  and  disappoint- 
ment, with  great  discomfort 
and  short  commons.  But  it  is 
a  marvellous  and  most  in- 
teresting country  to  visit,  and 
as  Major  Kennion  says  in  his 
lately  published  most  fascin- 
ating book,  *  Sport  and  Life 
in  the  Further  Himalaya,'  the 
man  who  has  stalked  and  killed 
his  big  Ovis  ram  is  considered 
to  have  gained  the  blue  ribbon 
of  Himalayan  sport. 

T.  A.  ST  QUINTIN. 
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THE    DEVIL  S    BANKER. 


THE  devil  was  abroad  in 
the  fair  Burgundian  land  of 
Franohe  Comte ;  he  stalked  at 
his  ease  among  pleasant  vine- 
yards and  fertile  valleys;  he 
held  his  own  unquestioned  in 
the  flourishing  little  towns  of 
the  Free  County ;  and  his  ser- 
vants did  their  work  with  all 
the  zeal  they  could  throw  into 
it.  Learned  judges,  grave 
physicians,  politic  statesmen, 
were  all  agreed  that  he  was 
the  de  facto  ruler  of  at  least 
their  part  of  the  world.  And 
as  to  his  victims,  they  were  so 
many  that  Master  Henry 
Boguet,  the  great  jurisconsult, 
after  assisting  to  burn  fifteen 
hundred  or  so  of  them,  sat 
down  in  despair  to  write  a 
book  about  it.  "The  sor- 
cerers," he  said,  "march  in 
their  thousands,"  " multiplying 
like  the  caterpillars  in  our 
gardens ; "  and,  possibly  remin- 
iscent of  the  Emperor  Domi- 
tian,  he  added,  "  Would  they 
were  gathered  together  in  a 
single  body ;  so  could  we  burn 
them  all  at  one  turn  and  in 
one  fire."  The  worthy  man 
had  done  his  best.  Aided  by 
the  hideous  principle  of  the 
witchfinders'  manual,  the 
*  Malleus  Maleficarum,'  which 
laid  it  down  that  confessions 
under  torture  should  have  all 
the  weight  of  the  testimony  of 
independent  witnesses,  he  had 
discovered  from  their  own  ac- 
knowledgment sorcerers  dis- 
guised as  goats,  wolves,  hares, 
and  cats.  In  all  ages  of  super- 
stition the  goat  has  been  asso- 


ciated with  the  devil  of  horns 
and  hoofs ;  the  wolf  meant 
something  even  more  sinister; 
but  why  the  timid  hare  and 
the  harmless  necessary  cat 
should  favour  the  evil  one  it 
is  hard  to  say.  But  there 
were  proofs  irrefragable.  For 
a  gentleman  returning  from 
the  chase  one  evening  near 
Chateau  de  Joux  was  aware  of 
Grimalkins  caterwauling  in  a 
tree.  At  these,  being  appar- 
ently disguised  in  liquor,  he 
discharged  his  fowling  -  piece 
and  wounded  one  who  dropped 
a  bunch  of  keys — or  at  least  he 
found  himself  in  possession  of 
a  bunch  of  keys.  He  recog- 
nised them  as  his  wife's,  and 
the  conclusion  of  course  was 
that  she  was  on  her  way  to 
the  "  witches'  Sabbath."  Any 
housewife  of  those  wine  -  bib- 
bing days — the  early  seven- 
teenth century  —  could  have 
furnished  Maitre  Boguet  with 
a  simple  explanation  of  the 
mystery.  His  solution  was  to 
burn  the  poor  lady  alive. 

And  no  doubt  she  confessed ; 
they  all  confessed,  or  nearly  all 
— under  the  torture,  of  course. 
That  it  should  never  have 
struck  their  judges,  who  were 
by  nature  neither  knaves  nor 
fools,  that  such  avowals  were 
merely  lies  dictated  by  the 
hope  of  escape  from  immediate 
agony,  is  marvellous.  For 
they  had  examples  enough  of 
what  the  mere  fear  of  pain 
could  do.  One  man  half  cut 
his  tongue  out  in  prison  be- 
cause he  knew  he  would  con- 
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fess  to  lies  under  the  tor- 
ture; but  it  was  found  that 
he  could  read  and  write,  and 
they  made  him  put  down  all 
they  wanted  him  to  say  in 
black  and  white.  When  a 
man  condemned  to  be  burned 
after  being  torn  with  red-hot 
pincers  cut  his  throat  with 
a  rusty  knife,  his  judges  saw 
in  his  act  merely  the  hand 
of  Satan.  Another  jammed 
the  bone  which  had  been  served 
him  for  a  meal  in  his  prison 
into  a  crack  in  the  masonry, 
and  hanged  himself  to  that  by 
bending  his  knees.  All  the 
work  of  the  devil  delivering 
his  own ! 

It  had  not  always  been  thus  : 
this  frenzied  fear  of  Satan  and 
his  armies  was  comparatively 
a  new  thing,  begotten  of  the 
savage  wars  and  their  attend- 
ant miseries  which  accompanied 
the  birth  of  the  modern  world. 
For  centuries  men  had  looked 
upon  the  devil  with  an  impar- 
tial eye  —  rather  a  dangerous 
playfellow,  perhaps,  but  often 
ready  to  do  a  good  turn.  The 
"lubber  fiend"  of  Milton,  the 
Pucks,  the  Robin  Goodfellows, 
the  Ariels  of  our  own  folklore 
and  literature,  the  dwarfs  and 
gnomes  of  the  mines  and  forests 
of  Germany,  remind  us  of  this. 
As  late  as  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century  we  have 
striking  examples  of  the  "  bon 
diable."  The  adventures  of  Dr 
Torralba  have  been  immortal- 
ised by  Cervantes.  This  illust- 
rious physician,  highly  con- 
nected and  yet  more  highly 
protected,  was  the  master,  or 
rather  confidential  friend,  of  a 
devil  named  Ezekiel,  whom  by 
the  way  he  got  from  a  Domin- 


ican friar  at  Rome.  There  was 
no  vice  about  Ezekiel.  He  ac- 
companied his  master  to  church, 
suggested  to  him  surpassing 
remedies  for  human  ailments, 
and  abused  him  roundly  if  he 
ventured  to  charge  his  patients 
too  much  for  knowledge  thus 
acquired  gratis.  But  his  great 
though  fatal  exploit  was  the 
transportation  of  Torralba 
through  the  air  to  witness  the 
Bourbon's  sack  of  Rome.  The 
doctor  was  present,  saw  the 
walls  stormed,  and  in  an  hour 
and  a  half  was  back  in  Vallad- 
olid  publishing  the  news.  But 
this  was  too  much  for  the  In- 
quisition; aviation  was  not  in 
such  favour  in  those  days  as 
at  present,  and  in  spite  of  Tor- 
ralba's  great  influence  he  was 
laid  by  the  heels.  But  the 
Admiral  of  Castile  intervened 
to  protect  him.  The  Inquis- 
itors were  reduced  to  asking 
the  sorcerer  to  give  up  Ezekiel. 
But  here  Ezekiel's  feelings  had 
to  be  consulted,  and  nothing 
could  prevent  him  from  appear- 
ing to  his  friend  if  he  so  de- 
sired. The  Holy  Office  then 
took  refuge  in  the  feeble  ques- 
tion:  Was  Ezekiel  orthodox? 
The  answer  was  that  he  dis- 
liked Luther  and  Erasmus,  and 
with  this  ambiguous  statement, 
which,  as  coming  from  a  devil, 
might  well  have  been  con- 
sidered a  compliment  to  the 
two  Reformers,  the  tribunal 
had  perforce  to  be  content. 
One  story  says  that  Torralba 
was  ultimately  burned;  an- 
other that  he  escaped  scot  free. 
The  later  is  probably  correct. 
Another  premature  airman,  the 
curate  of  Bargota,  also  a 
Spaniard,  saved  his  life  and 
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reputation  by  utilising  his  pro- 
phetic and  aerial  powers  to 
warn  the  Pope  (probably  Alex- 
ander VI.)  to  avoid  a  partic- 
ularly scandalous  assignation, 
where  an  injured  husband  lay 
in  wait  for  the  sovereign  Pontiff 
with  a  stiletto. 

In  all  this — which  sounds  in- 
deed very  like  buffoonery — we 
recognise  a  feeling  grotesque 
indeed,  but  certainly  more 
healthy  than  the  gloomy  mania 
which  a  hundred  years  later 
was  to  fill  Germany  with 
funeral  pyres,  and  to  cause 
Protestants  and  Romanists  to 
vie  with  one  another  in  their 
holocausts,  until  the  Prince 
Bishop  of  Bamberg  was  warned 
that  if  he  burned  more  folk 
none  would  be  left  to  pay  his 
taxes.  Right  to  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  mad- 
ness continued.  The  horrible 
"  black  masses "  of  Paris  in- 
volved in  their  guilt  the  cul- 
tured courtiers — even  the  mis- 
tresses— of  Le  Roi  Soleil,  and 
in  1670  the  Parliament  of  Nor- 
mandy indignantly  protested 
against  the  cassation  by  the 
king's  council  of  their  condem- 
nation to  death  of  thirty-four 
"  sorcerers."  The  last  burning 
of  a  witch  took  place  in  Switzer- 
land in  1782 !  But  to  return 
to  Franche  Comte.  From  kings' 
councils  and  their  impertinent 
cassations  that  pleasant  land 
was  emancipated.  It  was  still 
a  Spanish  possession,  and  con- 
sequently the  Inquisition  was 
in  full  force  there.  It  had  a 
Parliament  of  its  own,  at  Dole, 
distinguished,  as  we  shall  see, 
for  fanaticism,  and  was  entirely 
free  from  the  generally  sober 
and  rational  influence  of  the 


Parliament  of  Paris.  Had  the 
latter  possessed  any  jurisdic- 
tion, the  sentence  passed  on  an 
unhappy  merchant  of  Mattain- 
court  could  never  have  been 
carried  out.  It  was  based  on 
the  crassest  ignorance.  He 
had,  it  was  proved,  signed  a 
deed  at  Besan9on,  and  another 
at  Geneva,  sixty  miles  away,  on 
the  same  day.  Flat  sorcery, 
as  ever  was  committed !  The 
poor  man  of  course  had  signed 
at  Besan9on  according  to  Pope 
Gregory's  reformed  calendar, 
and  at  Protestant  Geneva, 
which  rejected  the  insidious 
Papal  innovation,  under  the 
old  or  Julian  reckoning,  which 
was  retained  in  England  until 
1752.  There  were  really  ten 
days  between  the  two  signa- 
tures, but  it  mattered  not  — 
they  burned  him. 

Naturally  enough,  the  Free 
County  under  the  direction  of 
Maitre  Boguet  became  also  the 
home  of  the  loup-garou  —  the 
were-wolf.  He  was  discovered 
in  scores,  perhaps  not  always 
as  the  result  of  mania  or 
delusion.  Times  of  extreme 
misery,  even  in  civilised  nations, 
have  often  given  rise  to  the 
report,  if  not  the  actuality,  of 
cannibalism  :  such  stories  are 
current  of  the  darkest  days  of 
Scottish  history,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  half  -  frenzied 
wretches  who  were  driven  to 
such  expedients  for  food  did 
disguise  themselves  in  the  skins 
of  beasts  to  avoid  detection. 
At  all  events,  numerous  persons 
were  brought  to  justice  (or 
what  passed  under  that  name) 
on  like  charges,  and  were 
burned.  In  some  cases,  chiefly 
those  of  women,  their  im- 
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patient  fellow-citizens  lynched 
them  offhand. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  Bur- 
gundy that  the  devil's  sway 
was  exerted.  He  was  even 
more  powerful  in  war-wasted 
Lorraine,  wedged  in  between 
France  with  her  Huguenot 
wars,  and  Germany  with  her 
half  -  brigand  black  Reiters  ; 
not,  indeed,  the  cockpit  but  the 
camping -ground  of  Europe — 
and  camping  meant  much  in 
those  days.  The  unhappy 
peasant  who  saw  his  crops 
destroyed  and  his  household 
stuff  plundered  year  after  year, 
now  by  German  mercenaries 
marching  to  help  or  to  hinder 
Henry  of  Navarre,  now  by 
Spanish  regulars  marching  to 
crush  the  Dutchmen,  took 
refuge  not  in  sorcery  but  in 
suicide.  The  number  of  self- 
murderers  became  appalling. 
It  was  a  veritable  epidemic. 
But  to  the  virtuous  Nicolas 
Remy,  procureur  -  general  of 
ducal  justice,  with  his  own 
little  Parliament  at  Nancy  to 
look  to,  and  no  fear  of  Paris 
before  his  eyes,  it  was  all  the 
same  —  sorcery  or  suicide,  it 
was  equally  the  work  of  the 
devil.  He  had  himself  an 
ancient  grudge  against  the 
evil  one  for  bowling  rocks  at 
his  legs  when  he  was  a  student. 
And  besides,  Lorraine  was  of 
old  time  the  home  of  magic 
even  in  high  places.  Andri 
des  Bordes  and  Melohior  de  la 
Vallee,  great  officials  of  the 
ducal  court,  had  committed 
the  real  offence  of  preventing  a 
marriage  between  the  daughter 
of  Henry  II.  and  the  heir  of 
Lorraine.  The  latter,  on  suc- 
ceeding to  the  throne,  did  not 


forget  the  injury.  De  la  Vallee 
had  "a  bath  of  a  hundred 
burning  faggots"  for  sorcery 
of  some  kind.  Des  Bordes  was 
accused  of  having  made  the 
embroidered  figures  on  a  piece 
of  tapestry  bow  their  heads 
to  him,  and  of  having  caused 
Henry  II.  to  be  waited  on  at 
a  picnic  by  three  dead  men 
from  the  nearest  gallows — and 
he  confessed  it  all !  Evidently 
the  devil's  army  were  too 
numerous  in  Lorraine,  and 
Remy,  a  really  pious  and  able 
man,  succeeded  in  reducing 
their  number  by  nine  hundred 
in  the  fifteen  years  between 
1591  and  1606. 

But  in  these  strange  con- 
fessions of  obviously  impossible 
acts  there  is  more  than  appears 
on  the  surface.  The  avowals 
were  not  always  extracted 
under  torture — sometimes  they 
were  voluntary ;  and  the  un- 
animity of  statement  as  to 
details  on  the  part  of  persons 
who  could  not  have  been  in 
communication  presents  a  curi- 
ous problem.  Perhaps  the 
strangest  instance  of  this  un- 
animity is  to  be  found  in  the 
famous  case  of  the  children  of 
Elfdal,  in  Sweden.  Three  hun- 
dred of  these  children  declared 
that  they  had  been  conveyed 
by  night  to  a  witches'  Sabbath 
at  the  "  castle  of  Blockula " 
(Blocksberg),  and  we  are  as- 
sured that  their  narratives 
corresponded  in  every  respect. 
Fifteen  of  them  were  burned. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  good 
faith  of  the  judges  cannot  be 
called  in  question,  at  least 
when  they  were  laymen.  Ec- 
clesiastical Inquisitors  were 
certainly  accused  of  hankering 
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after  confiscations.  But  a 
striking  proof  of  the  honesty 
of  the  jurisconsults  is  this : 
that  in  the  few  cases  where 
the  victims  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  include  among  those 
whom  they  denounced  their 
judges  themselves,  as  having 
been  present  at  "  Sabbaths  "  or 
the  like,  the  court  was  at  once 
conscience  -  struck — "  from  the 
greffier  to  the  procureur  on  the 
bench."  Could  they  themselves 
have  been  present  at  such  orgies 
without  knowing  it?  It  was 
held  that  the  cattle  eaten  at 
those  horrid  banquets  were 
found  next  morning  safe  and 
sound  in  their  masters'  byres. 
Why  should  not  they,  the 
judges,  have  been  present  un- 
awares ?  We  need  not  ascribe 
their  terror  to  mere  fear  of 
mob-violence :  they  believed  in 
the  existence  of  sorcery  as 
much  as  we  do  in  the  truth 
of  the  laws  of  gravitation,  and 
we  may  not  doubt  that  they 
were  truly  and  genuinely  afraid 
that  they  were  sorcerers  them- 
selves. 

But  the  experience  of  Pierre 
de  Lancre  in  this  respect  was 
unique.  A  gay  young  barrister 
of  Bordeaux,  he  was  sent  to  his 
native  place  in  1603  to  search 
for  sorcerers.  After  discover- 
ing a  were-wolf  or  two  he  fell 
into  the  hands,  and  under  the 
influence,  of  two  pretty  "beggar 
wenches,"  impudent  creatures, 
with  a  turn  for  scandalous 
narrative.  To  one  of  these, 
nicknamed  "  Margui,"  he  actu- 
tually  entrusted  the  task  of 
examining  certain  ladies  of 
Bordeaux  to  see  if  they  had  on 
them  the  "  callous  spot "  by 
which  the  devil  marked  his 


possession.  The  "  examina- 
tion "  was  conducted  by 
running  needles  deep  into 
various  parts  of  the  victim's 
body,  till  she  screamed  no  more. 
Then  the  spot  was  found. 
Margui  also  supplied  De 
Lancre  with  full  particulars 
of  a  witches'  Sabbath  lately 
held.  "And  where  was  it?" 
asked  the  judge.  "  Chez  vous, 
De  Lancre,  et  dans  votre 
propre  chambre,"  was  the 
astounding  reply;  and  to  this 
amazing  piece  of  impertin- 
ence the  jurist  not  only  gave 
credit,  but  incorporated  it 
in  a  solemn  book  which  he 
wrote  on  "  Incredulity  and 
Misbelief." 

Of  extraordinary  self-delu- 
sion— if  self-delusion  it  was — 
there  is  no  more  striking  case 
than  that  which  forms  the 
main  subject  of  the  present 
article.  That  half-witted  pea- 
sants should  have  declared  that 
they  had  been  turned  into 
wolves  by  the  devil;  that 
starving  old  women  should 
have  preferred  death,  even  at 
the  stake,  to  prolonged  agony 
of  famine,  is  explicable  enough. 
But  that  we  should  find  men  of 
position,  education,  and  wealth 
freely  confessing  to  things 
apparently  beyond  all  possi- 
bility of  being  true,  even  in 
the  wild  world  of  the  early 
seventeenth  century,  may  give 
us  pause.  There  is  no  question 
here  of  misery,  of  carelessness 
of  death,  or  of  desire  for  death  ; 
no  question  of  that  hysteria 
which  undoubtedly  brought  so 
many  wretched  women  to  the 
fatal  pile  of  faggots.  We  have 
to  deal  with  a  Parliament  as 
the  court ;  with  acute  financiers 
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—  men  of  the  world  —  as  the 
accused. 

About  the  year  1610,  the 
principal  bank  in  the  town  of 
Vesoul,  now  the  capital  of  the 
department  of  Haute  Sa6ne, 
was  that  of  Dorlady  et  Fils, 
men  of  Spanish  descent  —  it 
will  be  remembered  that 
Franche  Comte  was  still 
Spanish  —  who  had  put  to- 
gether a  great  fortune,  for  the 
times,  by  their  industry  and, 
as  goes  without  saying,  by 
usury,  that  most  profitable 
part  of  a  banker's  trade,  at 
least  in  those  days.  That 
they  were  not  popular  with 
their  neighbours  the  sequel 
showed.  The  feeling  of  a 
population  which  depends  on 
the  success  or  failure  of  vintage 
or  harvest  for  its  daily  bread 
towards  the  moneylender  in  its 
midst  is  very  much  that  of 
the  German  peasant  proprietor 
towards  the  resident  Jew.  In 
the  same  town  dwelt  also  a 
citizen  named  Georges  Roulet, 
not  of  credit  and  renown, 
but  indeed  a  very  worthless 
scoundrel  and  in  debt  to  every- 
one. Against  this  man  a  writ 
had  been  issued  on  the  demand 
of  his  creditors,  and  "  no  one 
would  lend  him  five  sous  upon 
his  property."  Faring  forth 
one  evening  to  a  "grange" 
which  he  still  possessed  outside 
the  town,  sad  of  heart  and  not 
knowing  which  way  to  turn  for 
money  to  avert  ruin,  he  was 
accosted  by  a  black  man.  Who 
the  black  man  must  be,  under 
such  circumstances  and  in  such 
an  age,  there  could  be  no  doubt. 
We  have  numerous  minute 
descriptions  of  his  personal 
appearance.  But  instead  of 


demanding  the  traditional  com- 
pact sealed  with  blood  for  the 
surrender  of  the  victim's  soul 
or  the  like,  Satan  proposed  to 
deliver  him  from  his  debts  in 
exchange  for  the  gift  of  a  single 
hair  from  his  head.  This,  said 
the  artful  rogue,  he  indignantly 
refused  —  had  he  confessed  to 
such  a  compact,  he  knew  well 
that  the  sorcery-mongers  would 
make  short  work  of  him. 
Thereupon  the  devil,  "  content- 
ing himself  with  the  pleasure 
of  a  good  action,"  simply  signed 
and  handed  over  a  draft  for 
two  thousand  crowns  on  the 
liaison  Dorlady.  Roulet  took 
it  to  the  bankers,  and  they 
cashed  it ! 

But  on  the  way  to  Vesoul  he 
said  he  had  met  a  "  religious  " 
— some  sort  of  priest  or  friar, — 
and  pricked  at  the  heart  at 
having  had  dealings  with  the 
evil  one,  showed  him  the  draft 
and  asked  his  ghostly  counsel. 
The  hoary  casuist,  unmindful 
of  the  fact  that  'tis  not  for 
gravity  to  play  at  cherry-pit 
with  Satan,  examined  the 
writing,  and  on  Roulet's  assur- 
ance that  he  had  promised  the 
devil  nothing,  said,  "Here  is 
the  writing  he  gave  you  ;  go  to 
that  address,  and  if  you  can 
get  the  money,  take  it.  It  is 
well  for  whoever  can  to  deceive 
the  devil."  On  Roulet's  return 
he  went  straight  to  his  aged 
friend  and  gave  him  an  account 
of  the  interview,  adding,  for 
reasons  best  known  to  himself, 
fables.  He  had  been  received 
by  the  bankers  as  a  friend ; 
they  had  entertained  him  with 
a  collation  and  had  taken  him 
for  a  walk  "  to  the  castle  of 
Vesoul,  the  same  being  in 
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ruins  and  demolished ;  never- 
theless they  made  him  to  see 
there  an  infinity  of  treasures 
and  riches  to  seduce  him,  and 
thereafter  delivered  to  him  the 
sum  of  two  thousand  crowns 
by  him  before  demanded." 
This  statement  was  apparently 
afterwards  quoted  by  the  "  re- 
ligious "  at  the  trial  of  the 
Dorladys,  to  their  destruction. 

Restored  to  comparative  ease 
and  repute,  Roulet  omitted  to 
practise  the  virtues  which  his 
deliverance  should  have  dictated 
to  him ;  in  particular,  his  neglect 
of  the  duty  of  almsgiving  had 
wellnigh  proved  fatal  to  him. 
One  day  an  aged  mendicant 
came  to  his  door  and  would 
take  no  refusal.  The  house- 
wife bade  him  begone  for  a 
vagabond,  but  he  persisted 
in  trying  to  enter  the  house. 
Roulet  came  out  in  a  rage  and 
pitched  him  down  the  steps, 
where  he  fell  awkwardly,  and 
indeed  died  on  the  spot.  Ter- 
ror-struck by  what  he  had  done, 
in  a  country  where  chance-med- 
ley and  murder  had  but  small 
distinction  made  between  them, 
Roulet  dragged  the  body  away, 
and  with  his  wife's  assistance 
buried  it  deep  in  the  garden. 
That  he  had  killed  the  devil 
did  not  occur  to  him  till  after- 
wards. 

That  Roulet  was  not  likely 
to  be  a  good  father  of  a  family 
we  can  readily  understand  from 
what  we  already  know  of  him. 
Accordingly  it  was  not  long 
before  he  was  engaged  in  a 
violent  quarrel  with  his  wife, 
which  drew  together  a  crowd 
of  gossips.  With  the  inconse- 
quence common  to  her  sex, 
the  furious  woman,  departing 


from  the  immediate  cause  of 
quarrel,  shrieked  at  her  hus- 
band the  accusation  of  having 
killed  a  beggar  at  his  own 
door.  The  neighbours  were  all 
agog.  Roulet  was  not  popular, 
and  the  news  was  carried 
straight  to  the  officers  of 
justice.  A  domiciliary  visit 
was  the  result.  At  his  wits' 
end  apparently  to  escape  from 
what  was  like  to  prove  a  hang- 
ing matter,  Roulet  recounted 
the  whole  story  as  we  have 
given  it  above,  and  added  his 
conviction  that  the  beggar  was 
none  other  than  the  devil, 
come  to  get  back  some  of  his 
own.  Now  comes  the  second 
mystery  in  the  story  ;  for  the 
officers  digging  in  the  garden 
in  the  place  indicated  to  them 
by  husband  and  wife,  found 
nothing  but  "  a  huge  toad  very 
stinking  " — sure  proof  that  the 
devil  had  been  buried  there. 
The  wretched  Roulet  escaped 
altogether.  He  had  only  killed 
the  enemy  of  mankind.  "  II 
etait  absous  par  la  meme." 

But  he  had  to  undergo  some 
form  of  trial ;  and  at  this  he 
informed  the  judge,  in  order 
to  establish  the  fact  that 
the  devil  was  really  in  the 
business,  of  his  visit  to 
the  Dorladys.  The  old  priest, 
he  said,  knew  about  it  already, 
and  that  religious  man,  very 
probably  a  private  enemy  of 
the  usurers,  seems  to  have  con- 
firmed his  statement.  Man- 
fredo  Dorlady,  the  elder,  and 
his  son,  were  haled  before  the 
courts,  their  house  was  searched, 
and  in  it  was  found  "an  in- 
finity of  papers  and  charts  of 
necromancy."  They  would 
hardly  have  been  the  children 
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of  their  age  if  they  had  not 
sought  to  juggle  with  the 
powers  of  darkness ;  but  there 
seems  to  have  been  what  was, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Inquisition, 
even  a  darker  suspicion  against 
them  —  that  of  heresy.  And 
then  they  confessed.  At  first, 
and  apparently  voluntarily, 
they  avowed  that  they  had 
amassed  their  fortune  by  these 
magic  arts ;  then,  under  tor- 
ture, that  they  were  the  devil's 
own  bankers.  That  they  had 
paid  over  two  thousand  crowns 
to  Koulet  was  never  doubted, 
nor  does  it  ever  seem  to  have 
been  denied.  One  would  be 
curious  to  know  what  form  the 
devil's  signature  took.  The 
draft  was  not  produced  in 
court.  But  we  know  that  two 
years  before,  in  the  case  of  a 
miserable  man  named  Jourdain, 
who  confessed  that  he  had 
made  a  compact  with  the  devil 
to  steal  a  consecrated  host,  the 
actual  document  was  exhibited, 
signed  with  blood  drawn  from 
Jourdain's  left  breast  and  the 
little  finger  of  his  left  hand. 

At  this  point  we  find  a  proof 
of  the  struggle  to  temper 
fanaticism  with  justice,  which 
marks  many  of  these  cases. 
The  court  at  Yesoul  sent  the 
case  to  be  tried  by  the  Parlia- 
ment at  Dole,  partly  no  doubt 
on  account  of  the  position  of 
the  accused,  but  also  for  the 
sake  of  changing  the  venue : 
"  Because  the  people  of  Vesoul 
were  extremelyincensed  against 
sorcerers  ;  for  one  day,  before 
the  last  vintage,  there  fell  such 
abundance  of  hailstones  from 
heaven  that  not  only  the  fruit 
was  spoiled,  but  even  the 
hedges  were  broken  and  beaten 


down."  And  what  could  be 
more  opportune  for  money- 
lending  wizards  who  made 
advances  at  usurious  interest 
to  the  vine-growers  thus  ruined 
by  their  own  magic  arts  ? 

At  Dole,  however,  the 
Dorladys  fared  no  better 
than  at  Vesoul.  The  testi- 
mony against  them  must  have 
been  strong,  for  even  that 
Parliament  was  not  altogether 
unreasonable :  a  few  years 
later  it  refused  to  accept  the 
nomination  of  the  fanatic 
Boguet  as  "  conseiller,"  and 
thereby  broke  his  heart,  as  he 
well  deserved.  The  dossier  of 
the  case  has  apparently  been 
destroyed,  as  were  many  such 
records,  when  a  more  reason- 
able age  became  ashamed  of 
the  criminal  follies  of  its  pre- 
decessors. But  the  detailed 
story  is  extant  in  pamphlet 
form,  and  we  have  the  actual 
decree  of  the  Parliament  of 
Dole,  dated  February  6,  1610  : 
"  The  court  having  considered 
the  charge  brought  and  now 
pending  against  Manfredo 
Dorlady  and  Francesco  Dor- 
lady,  his  son,  and  the  accusa- 
tion brought  by  Georges 
Roulet,  and  the  attestation 
of  the  same  by  a  religious 
father,  .  .  .  has  condemned 
and  condemns  them  to  make 
honourable  amends  before  the 
great  church  at  Vesoul,  and 
thence  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
place  of  ordinary  justice  and 
to  be  fastened  on  a  wood- 
pile expressly  erected  by  the 
executor  of  high  justice,  and 
there  burned  till  their  bodies 
be  reduced  to  ashes."  The 
mockery  of  an  amende  honor- 
able was  apparently  intended 
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for  the  good  of  the  victims'  indicated  in  these  few  pages 

souls — a  poor  consolation.  are  full  of  interest,  and  in 

Now,  what  had  happened  in  some  instances  a  solution  may 

truth?  It  is  certain  that  be  hazarded.  The  well-authen- 

Roulet,  a  rascal  to  whom  no  ticated  stories  of  the  circula- 

one  would  have  lent  a  penny,  tion  of  news  of  events  in 

had  suddenly  become  possessed  distant  countries  (as  in  the 

of  what  was  to  him  wealth,  case  of  Torralba),  almost  at 

It  seems  also  certain  that  this  the  moment  of  their  happeii- 

was  connected  with  the  Dor-  ing,  suggests  telepathic  com- 

ladys.  Was  it  hush  -  money  munication  of  no  ordinary 

extorted  from  them?  Did  nature.  The  unanimous  ac- 

they  pay  it  to  silence,  as  they  counts  of  purely  fabulous 

fancied,  the  utterance  of  happenings  given  by  inde- 

popular  indignation  against  pendent  witnesses,  of  which 

their  usuries  ?  Possibly  Roulet  the  affair  of  the  children  of 

had  been  one  of  their  victims,  Elfdal  affords  the  best  ex- 

and  threatened  to  make  his  ample,  seems  to  involve  mental 

wrongs  known.  Or  had  he  suggestion  of  some  kind.  There 

found  out  something  of  their  are  cases  of  so-called  "bewitch- 

dabbling  with  necromancy  and  ment,"  in  which  hypnotisation 

terrified  them  into  believing  certainly  played  a  part.  But 

that  he  was  a  real  emissary  of  one  mystery  remains  unsolved, 

Satan  ?  Or,  lastly,  was  this  and  will  ever  remain  so.  Why 

blackmail  levied  from  suspected  did  the  Dorladys  cash  the 

Lutheran  heretics  ?  devil's  cheque  ? 

The   psychological   problems  A.  T.  S.  GOODKICK. 
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DOURO    VINEYARDS. 


OF  the  thousands  who  drink 
the  wine  of  the  Douro  perhaps 
not  many  hundreds  have  vis- 
ited the  country  whence  it 
comes.  But  for  those  who 
have,  there  is  ever  afterwards 
an  added  savour  in  the  glass 
of  port  which  brings  back  to 
memory  the  life  of  the  moun- 
tain vineyards.  People  who 
know  the  cheerful  fields  of 
Burgundy  and  Champagne 
would  find  as  great  a  differ- 
ence between  them  and  this 
province  of  northern  Portugal 
as  lies  between  the  light  French 
wines  and  a  vintage  port. 

The  wine  shipped  from 
Oporto  is  made  in  a  region 
of  fierce  heats  and  barren  hills, 
where  the  sun  beats  into  the 
narrow  valleys  and  is  caught 
and  held  between  their  stony 
sides  until  the  grapes  blacken 
on  the  terraces,  and  the  year- 
long round  of  labour  culmin- 
ates in  the  gathering  in  Sept- 
ember. 

Never  for  an  instant  can  one 
lose  sight  of  that  crowning 
moment  of  the  year.  But  for 
the  vintage  there  would  be 
little  life  in  this  furnace  of  a 
valley,  along  the  shores  of  the 
sulky  river,  where  trout  or 
salmon  never  come.  But  be- 
cause the  wine  in  the  Quinta 
cellars  is  only  brought  to  its 
perfection  among  the  Douro 
rocks,  the  Douro  people  live 
their  lives  of  ceaseless  work 
and  watchfulness  against  their 
vines'  enemies,  —  disease,  and 
floods,  and  winter  storms. 

Eighty  miles  of  river  run 
between  the  vineyards  and  the 


sea.  The  traveller  who  leaves 
Oporto  in  the  midday  heat 
sees  the  sun  go  down  before  he 
reaches  the  villages  of  the  Alto 
Douro.  On  the  April  night 
on  which  we  came  to  them  it 
was  quite  dark  when  the  train 
set  us  down  and  went  upon 
its  way  towards  the  Spanish 
frontier. 

When  visitors  come  to  the 
Douro,  it  is  not  to  inns,  but  as 
guests,  that  they  come.  A 
happy  fate,  as  all  must  know 
who  have  acquaintance  with 
the  Quintas  built  among  the 
vineyards.  As  we  stepped  out 
from  the  station,  carrying  lan- 
terns in  our  hands,  a  breath  of 
hot  wind  blew  into  our  faces 
the  smell  of  eucalyptus  trees. 
The  moon  rose,  the  ripples  on 
the  river  shone  in  its  light,  and 
we  could  dimly  see  the  tops  of 
many  hills.  So  began  the  fairy 
tale  of  life  in  the  valley  of  the 
Douro. 

On  other  nights  we  took 
that  road  again,  coming  home 
by  the  light  of  moon  and  stars, 
but  it  was  never  quite  so  full 
of  magic  as  on  the  first  even- 
ing when  we  followed  the 
dancing  lanterns,  and  guessed 
at  the  shapes  of  unknown 
things. 

Very  early  next  morning, 
soon  after  the  sun  was  up, 
there  came  across  the  river  the 
sound  of  a  strange,  wild  chant, 
sung  by  women's  voices  in  a 
minor  key.  It  echoed  among 
the  hills,  then  died  away,  and 
we  never  heard  it  again.  It  was 
like  the  welcome  of  the  Douro 
for  those  who,  not  knowing  it, 
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loved  it  already.  It  drew  us 
to  the  terrace  garden  of  the 
Quinta.  The  river  flowed  be- 
low, and  all  the  slopes  of  its 
narrow  valley  were  ribbed  with 
the  vineyards  which  had  sent 
us  their  enchanting  song.  From 
the  barred  windows  near  the 
ground,  below  the  living-rooms 
of  the  house,  came  the  curious 
acrid  smell  of  the  young  wine, 
waiting  there  in  the  Quinta 
cellars  for  its  journey  down  to 
the  Wine  Lodges  at  Oporto. 
There  was  already  an  early 
visitor,  a  Portuguese  wine- 
grower from  over  the  hill, 
come  on  business  with  our 
host.  While  we  breakfasted, 
we  drinking  coffee  and  he  wine, 
he  told  the  news  of  the  district. 
In  the  past  fortnight,  he  said, 
there  had  been  two  assassina- 
tions, one  the  result  of  a  quar- 
rel about  a  sum  of  money,  the 
other  an  affair  concerning  a 
piece  of  ground.  The  vines 
were  doing  well.  Nothing,  in 
fact,  had  happened  lately ;  but 
Senhor  Carvalho,  when  we  saw 
him,  would  tell  us  more  about 
the  murders  if  we  wished  it. 
He  knew  more  about  such 
events  than  any  other  man. 
Through  knowing  Carvalho,  it 
seemed  that  one  might  also 
learn  a  little  about  this  region 
in  which  men's  deaths  made 
no  stir.  We  heard  more  of 
him.  Manager  of  the  vine- 
yards up  and  down  the  valley 
belonging  to  our  host,  he  had 
more  in  his  charge  than  the 
culture  of  vines.  One  almost 
came  to  believe  that  the  lawless 
Douro  was  ruled  by  Carvalho. 
It  is  certain  that  whenever 
justice  thrust  its  way  among 
the  mountains,  its  forces  were 
summoned  up  by  him.  Every- 


thing that  happened  in  all  the 
countryside  was  known  to  him. 
When  evil-doing  transgressed 
Douro  standards,  it  was  he  who 
summoned  the  police  to  come 
up  the  valley  and  remove  the 
offenders.  But  in  his  vineyards 
there  was  always  peace,  for 
he  took  the  knives  and  pistols 
which  the  labourers  bring  with 
them  to  the  vintage,  to  hang 
them  up  upon  the  walls  of  the 
Quinta,  and  the  wild  people 
with  whom  he  dealt  so  fear- 
lessly rewarded  him  with  con- 
fidence and  affection. 

At  midday  he  came,  to  go 
with  us  up  the  river  to  the 
vineyard  some  miles  above. 
Walking  along  the  road,  his 
large  smile  was  ready  for  every 
one  who  passed.  Towards  us 
came  a  country  cart.  The 
centuries  since  Virgil  wrote 
of  such  another  have  not 
changed  the  pattern  of  its  axle- 
trees  and  wattle-top.  Carvalho 
stopped  it,  and  the  driver, 
putting  down  his  goad  of 
quince -wood,  lifted  the  enor- 
mous leather  frontals  off  the 
foreheads  of  the  oxen,  to  show 
how  they  carried  the  weight. 
In  that  and  other  of  its  ways 
the  Douro  has  not  departed 
from  the  teaching  of  the  Roman 
Conquerors  more  than  two 
thousand  years  ago.  The  solid 
wheels  went  creaking  on  their 
way,  and  we  kept  ours  along 
the  road  leading  to  the  river. 

It  passed  under  deep  eaves 
of  houses,  where  swallows,  just 
returned  to  their  last  year's 
nests,  were  settling  in  with 
much  advertisement.  Car- 
valho pointed  to  a  mark  high 
above  his  head  on  the  wall. 

"  The  Douro  was  there  in 
December,"  he  said.  It  was 
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fifty  yards  at  least  from  the 
river -bank,  and  such  a  thing 
seemed  incredible  even  for  the 
flood  which  was  a  record  for 
damage  and  disaster. 

TheDourois  no  mean  stream 
at  its  quietest,  but  full  of  deep 
pools  and  dangerous  rapids. 
Embarked  on  it  in  one  of  the 
wide  flat  boats  which  carry  the 
wine  to  Oporto,  the  current 
swept  us  far  down  in  the  cross- 
ing. On  the  other  bank  a 
path  led  up  among  little  stumps 
of  sprouting  vines,  and  then 
over  other  hills  where  vines 
were  not,  and  the  ground  was 
greener  with  crops  and  flowers, 
under  the  shade  of  olive- 
trees.  Irises  came  up  among 
the  stones,  wild  lavender  grew 
in  clumps,  and  many  other 
plants  for  which  Carvalho  had 
names  which  left  us  none 
the  wiser.  There,  too,  were 
Judas  -  trees  in  blossom,  the 
special  glory  of  Portugal  in 
spring  -  time.  Through  the 
length  of  the  land  they  fling 
their  petals  over  the  wall  of 
every  man's  garden,  are 
planted  in  avenues  in  the 
public  places  of  cities,  or  stand 
alone  in  woods  and  fields, 
beautiful  everywhere,  but  never 
more  so  than  when  their 
crimson  branches  glow  among 
the  brown  hills  of  the  Douro. 
Sometimes  we  dipped  into 
glens  where  burns  ran  among 
gorse  bushes,  or  climbed  long 
slopes  on  which  the  sun  of 
April  beat  with  force  which 
made  one  speculate  with 
horror  upon  his  capacities  in 
September. 

We  had  left  the  main  valley 
where  river,  road,  and  railway, 
side  by  side,  link  the  Douro 
with  the  world,  and  were 


among  the  hills  which  flank 
it.  In  the  midst  of  them  lay 
a  village,  as  brown  as  the  wing 
of  a  partridge.  Men's  dwell- 
ings here  had  no  more  brought 
with  them  the  touch  of  civilisa- 
tion than  if  they  had  been  the 
lairs  of  the  wolves  who  still 
haunt  these  mountains.  Hovels 
and  pig-styes  alike  abutted  on 
the  path,  and  from  dark  thresh- 
olds voices  greeted  Carvalho. 

"Many  assassins  live  here," 
said  he  to  us,  smiling  upon 
them. 

"  Assassinos,"  in  our  conver- 
sation with  him,  had  come  to 
mean  the  perpetrators  of  all 
the  crimes  which  the  Douro 
recognised.  To  such  villages 
as  this  they  retired,  to  live 
undisturbed.  All  were  ap- 
parently delighted  to  see  Car- 
valho. One  envied  a  social 
order  so  uncomplicated  by 
qualms  of  conscience. 

The  sun  was  still  high  in  the 
sky  when  we  said  farewell  to 
the  friendly  assassinos,  and 
returned  to  the  sandy  shores 
of  the  river.  Carvalho  always 
seemed  to  divine  the  moment 
when  hunger  or  weariness 
would  begin  to  interfere  with 
our  pleasure  in  his  Douro. 
There  was  a  day  once  when  we 
had  wandered  with  him  all 
through  a  hot  afternoon  among 
vineyards,  where  long  rows  of 
labourers  were  bending  over 
their  slow  unceasing  toil,  loosen- 
ing the  earth  round  the  vine 
roots.  The  landscape  seemed 
to  hold  nothing  which  was  not 
scorched  and  dry.  But  over 
the  hill's  edge  was  an  orange 
grove  where  the  grass  grew 
thick  and  high  in  the  shade  of 
boughs  bending  to  the  ground 
under  the  weight  of  their  fruit. 
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Carvalho  brought  us  there 
without  a  word,  and  smiled 
his  wide,  silent  smile  at  the 
effect  of  his  surprise. 

But  on  this  first  expedition 
which  he  made  with  us  we 
walked  by  the  river's  edge 
until  the  white  walls  of  a 
Quinta  appeared  on  the  hill 
above,  and  he  led  the  way  into 
the  shadow  of  its  garden, 
planted  round  a  fountain 
covered  with  roses. 

As  unexpected  as  the  en- 
chanted palaces  which  rise  in 
fairy  stories  before  the  travel- 
ler, the  Quinta  was  all  ready 
to  receive  us.  Wistaria  covered 
the  walls,  and  twisted  in  huge 
heaps  round  the  pillars  of  the 
verandah.  Tea  was  spread 
out,  and  one  of  the  cakes 
which  are  not  the  least  among 
the  joys  of  the  Douro, — sponge- 
cakes as  big  as  a  mill -stone, 
with  a  hole  in  the  middle. 

Carvalho  disappeared,  to  join 
the  unseen  powers  who  had 
prepared  this  feast.  The  sun 
went  down,  the  hills  became  as 
purple  as  the  wistaria  clusters 
which  framed  them  for  us. 
The  day  was  ending,  and 
Carvalho  had  shown  us  the 
Douro  as  only  he  could  show 
it,  but  like  a  true  dramatist  he 
kept  his  climax  to  the  last. 

It  lay  behind  the  great 
wooden  doors  of  the  Quinta 
cellars,  and  as  he  turned  the 
key  one  felt  that  the  burden  of 
appreciation  laid  upon  one's 
shoulders  was  awful  in  its 
gravity.  But  we  did  not  fail 
him. 

We  saw  the  row  of  giant 
barrels  rising  to  the  roof- 
beams,  holding  the  young  wine 
all  sugary  from  last  year's 


grapes,  and  knew  that  here 
at  last  was  the  heart  of  the 
Douro.  The  cool  darkness  was 
hiding  the  stored  sunshine  of 
many  anxious  days,  and  the 
red  liquor  which  he  was  run- 
ning from  the  tap  meant  more 
to  Carvalho  than  grape  juice 
which  would  some  day  be  port. 

Imagination  drew  the  picture 
of  the  great  casks  as  he  saw 
them.  Each  one  held  different 
memories  of  toil,  hope,  sus- 
pense. Long  preparations  and 
responsibilities  for  him  before 
the  days  of  the  gathering  and 
the  treading  of  the  grapes. 
Disappointments  to  be  for- 
gotten, triumphs  to  be  re- 
membered, when  at  length  the 
juice  ran  from  the  vats,  giving 
promise  of  the  wine  to  be. 

There  in  the  twilight  one 
felt  the  mystery  of  the  Douro, 
and  searched  in  vain  to  under- 
stand even  the  least  of  its 
secrets.  Perhaps  if  one  came 
to  it  in  the  humming  days  of 
the  vintage,  when  all  the  valley 
is  astir,  and  the  clouds  of 
insects  dance  in  the  sun,  and 
make  the  sweltering  nights 
hideous,  one  might  know  it  as 
it  is.  But  in  April  it  is  only 
stirring  in  its  sleep,  and  gath- 
ering its  forces  with  uneasy 
murmurs.  The  labourers  have 
come  down  from  the  mountain 
villages  to  dig  the  roots  of  the 
budding  vines,  but  there  is  no 
joy  yet,  only  a  fierce  energy, 
in  the  working  of  the  crumbled 
soil. 

Such  is  the  Douro,  as  it 
shows  itself  to  the  stranger, 
— a  place  not  quickly  forgotten 
by  those  who  have  felt  its 
savage  charm.  It  has  no 
parallel  anywhere;  industrial, 
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political,  natural  conditions 
have  made  it  unique.  Small 
as  it  is  when  measured  by 
miles,  it  produces  the  sole 
supply  of  a  commodity  which 
the  world  demands.  If  we 
imagine  the  Douro  vineyards 
wiped  out  by  some  convulsion 
of  nature,  we  must  picture  also 
a  world  deprived  of  port. 

Great  Britain  would  be  the 
loser,  for  though  other  countries 
in  the  past  may  have  paid  for 
what  they  did  not  get,  the 
wine  shipped  to  us  from  Oporto 
has  always  travelled  down  the 
Douro  first. 

It  was  when  the  French  wars 
of  the  eighteenth  century  short- 
ened the  supply  of  the  French 
wines  in  English  markets  that 
port  became  the  fashion,  but 
there  were  British  firms  estab- 
lished in  Oporto  even  before 
that.  Scotland  was  in  the 
van,  as  usual.  One  of  the 
first  shipping  houses  was 
founded  by  Peter  Beardsley, 
a  Scot  who  lived  at  Vianna,  in 
Northern  Portugal,  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  When  he  visited  the 
Douro  valley  on  a  sporting  ex- 
pedition he  tasted  its  wine,  and 
judged  it  fit  to  send  home  to 
his  countrymen.  Thus  in  early 
days  did  port  receive  the 
highest  of  all  possible  tributes. 
Now  the  export  trade  done  in 
it  from  Oporto  is  practically 
all  in  English  hands,  and  some 
of  the  vineyards  also,  famous 
vineyards,  whose  very  names 
carry  assurance  of  quality  to 
those  who  understand.  English 
money  is  the  backbone  of  the 
Douro,  but  to  see  how  England 
has  set  her  mark  upon  the 
country  we  must  leave  the 
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mountains     and    travel    down 
with  the  river  to  Oporto. 

With  many  twists  it  flows, 
carrying  in  their  season  the 
wine-boats  on  their  precarious 
journey.  As  it  draws  near  to 
the  town  its  banks  become 
cliffs,  and  Oporto  is  crowded 
upon  them,  a  precipice  of 
houses.  Two  bridges  of  single 
span  are  arched  high  over  the 
stream,  and  far  below  them  lie 
the  quays  full  of  the  gay 
rascality  of  the  South. 

Across  the  water  are  the 
Wine  Lodges  —  Cockburns, 
Sandemans,  Taylors,  Dows, 
and  other  familiar  names 
which  strike  strangely  upon  the 
ear  in  so  un-English  a  setting. 
They  are  all  there,  built  more 
or  less  above  the  reach  of  the 
river,  which  when  it  came 
down  in  flood  this  year  set 
loose  great  ships  and  swept 
them  out  to  sea.  It  worked 
havoc,  too,  among  some  of  the 
low-lying  Lodges.  How  much 
it  found  in  them  to  destroy  is 
difficult  to  realise  by  descrip- 
tion. The  vats  of  the  Douro 
Quintas,  perhaps  not  more 
than  three  times  the  height 
of  a  man,  are  toys  beside  the 
casks  of  Oporto.  It  is  useless 
to  say  that  they  hold  (many  of 
them)  fourteen  thousand  dozen 
bottles  of  port,  for  how  can  the 
human  mind  seize  such  a  con- 
ception? The  eye  must  see  a 
vista  of  their  vast  shapes 
stretching  in  double  rows  from 
end  to  end  of  the  sheds  before 
it  can  realise  the  output  of  the 
Quintas  and  the  trade  which  is 
done  from  Oporto. 
•  It  is  a  trade  which  carries 
a  long  tradition,  and  in  the 
Factory  House,  on  the  opposite 
2i 
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shore,  that  tradition  has  left  a 
relic  of  itself  even  more  en- 
trancing to  the  imagination 
than  the  Wine  Lodges  and  the 
prosperity  they  typify  of  the 
present. 

The  word  as  we  use  it  in 
England  has  no  relation  to 
this  Factory  at  Oporto,  which 
means  the  Club  founded  there 
by  English  merchants  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  ago, 
when  Great  Britain  opened  her 
markets  to  the  Douro  wine. 

There  never  was  a  building 
more  stamped  with  the  indi- 
viduality of  its  own  continuous 
history.  At  this  present  hour 
some  members  of  the  Factory 
are  the  successors  of  the  orig- 
inal firms  who  came  in  those 
days  to  Oporto  and  made  their 
Club  the  centre  of  English  life 
in  the  city.  They  are  very 
few  now,  and  overhoused  in 
the  big  rooms.  The  "  Kua  dos 
Ingleses  "  has  changed  in  name 
and  character  since  the  days 
when  its  high  houses  sheltered 
the  quality  of  Oporto,  but  the 
sober  dignity  of  the  Factory 
cannot  be  touched  by  the 
advancing  tide  of  squalor. 
Portugal  is  left  at  its  thresh- 
old, behind  its  doors  is  Eng- 
land —  the  England  of  the 
Georges. 

The  spirit  of  the  sedate  de- 
corous gaiety  of  a  century  ago 
still  fills  its  great  ballroom. 
The  delicate  decoration  of 
white  panelled  walls  has  been 
scarcely  faded  by  the  passing 
years,  the  chandeliers  sparkle 
from  the  ceiling  as  they  did  in 
the  days  when  violins  from 
the  musicians'  gallery  sum- 
moned the  company  to  quad- 
rilles or  country  dance. 


More  solid  is  the  furnishing 
of  the  dining  -  room,  whose 
table  might  seat  nearly  a  hun- 
dred guests,  and  of  the  room 
beyond,  in  which  the  same 
guests  gathered  round  a  like 
table  to  drink  the  port,  which 
we  may  easily  believe  could 
satisfy  even  such  judges  as 
those. 

On  the  walls  hang  portraits 
of  some  of  the  founders  of  the 
Factory, — the  men  who  were 
able  in  an  alien  land  to  create 
so  undying  an  atmosphere  of 
their  country  and  their  time. 
But  there  is  another  record  of 
those  who  have  shared  their 
hospitality.  In  the  faded  ink  of 
the  visitors'  book  are  written 
names  which  have  sounded 
through  Europe.  One  would 
think  that  half  the  British 
Army  had  been  entertained  in 
the  Factory  during  the  years 
of  the  Peninsular  War.  Their 
signatures  and  the  titles  of 
their  regiments  on  those  pages 
stir  the  past  so  strangely  that, 
reading  them,  one  can  almost 
hear  the  ring  of  their  spurs 
through  the  rooms  to-day. 

The  Factory  served  its  day 
and  generation  well,  and  it 
may  be  that  its  walls  have 
held  together  the  strong  tradi- 
tions and  pride  in  the  past 
which  lift  the  history  of 
Oporto's  wine  trade  above  the 
mere  records  of  commerce. 
But  there  is  no  room  for  the 
commonplace  anywhere  in  the 
enterprise  which  makes  its  be- 
ginning in  the  Douro  mount- 
ains, follows  the  Douro  river 
to  such  a  city  as  Oporto,  and 
commits  its  treasure  to  the 
high  seas  at  last. 

BLANCHE  E.  C.  DUGDALE. 
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HAMLET   AT  A  BENGAL  FAIR. 


IT  was  at  an  Up-country 
Fair  in  Bengal  that  we  saw 
"Hamlet"  played  by  a  native 
company,  and  it  rounded  off 
our  fairing  in  an  instructive 
and  delightful  way.  We  had 
gone  to  the  Fair — the  Collector 
and  his  wife  and  two  babes, 
Clothilde  and  I — because  the 
Collector  had  been  asked  to 
open  it,  and  the  rest  of  us 
wanted  to  go.  We  travelled 
by  means  of  one  tonga,  four 
ponies,  and  two  elephants,  one 
of  the  elephants  acting  as  per- 
ambulator when  the  tonga  got 
stuck  at  particularly  bad  bits 
of  the  road.  We  did  the  forty 
miles  in  two  days,  which  is 
good  travelling  for  Bengal, 
especially  as  we  got  a  leopard 
on  the  road.  Speaking  ex- 
actly, the  leopard  was  off  the 
road  about  three  hundred 
yards,  in  a  grass  jungle.  A 
little  cloud  of  vultures  circ- 
ling over  it,  waiting  for  it  to 
finish  its  meal,  gave  us  the 
clue  to  its  whereabouts.  It 
was  wounded  by  the  first 
bullet,  and  made  a  spring  for 
Clothilde's  legs,  Clothilde  being 
on  the  pad  of  our  second  ele- 
phant, but  it  missed  its  spring, 
and  the  next  shot  finished  it. 

Apart  from  the  leopard,  the 
dust  was  the  most  noticeable 
thing  on  the  road,  especially  as 
we  drew  near  to  the  Fair  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  second 
day.  If  there  had  been  any 
wind  we  should  have  been 
buried  by  the  dust.  Two 
hundred  acres  of  sandy  sun- 
baked plain  crowded  with 
street  after  street  of  booths, 


alive  with  a  hundred  thousand 
natives,  and  countless  ele- 
phants, camels,  cattle,  and 
ponies.  That  was  the  Fair, 
and  the  whole  air  tingled  with 
the  dust  of  it,  and  we  gulped 
it  down  red-hot  from  the  sun 
as  we  rode  in.  Doctor  Johnson 
never  drank  at  a  sitting  more 
tea  than  I  did  when  we  arrived 
at  the  Dak  bungalow. 

From  its  verandah  there  was 
plenty  of  Fair  life  to  be  seen 
without  stirring.  Bhutanese, 
sturdy  pig -tailed  buccaneers, 
rode  past  driving  before  them 
a  herd  of  their  shaggy  little 
ponies — the  sort  Bengali  sub- 
inspectors  of  police  love  to 
acquire  and  ride,  partly  because 
they  have  superbly  flowing 
manes  and  tails,  partly  because 
they  can  be  cantered  twenty 
miles  without  stopping  under 
an  Indian  sun.  These  ponies, 
like  Nicholas  Nickleby  at 
Dotheboys  Hall,  are  remark- 
able for  their  straight  legs. 
The  ordinary  Bengali  tat, 
ridden  or  burdened  from  its 
cradle,  never  has  straight  legs, 
and  an  Englishman  told  me  of 
one  he  had  borrowed  for  the 
day  whose  legs  were  set  at 
such  weird  angles  that  it  could 
not  stand  up  till  he  got  on  its 
back.  Then  his  weight  pressed 
them  in  the  directions  necessary 
for  balance,  and  it  went  with 
spirit  after  dacoits.  After 
the  Bhutanese,  and  swallowing 
their  dust,  would  go  bullock- 
carts  bringing  merchants' 
wares,  the  drivers  walking ; 
then,  perhaps,  the  merchant 
himself,  magnificent  on  a  tat 
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going  cuddam,  bath  -  slippers 
on  feet  that  nearly  touched  the 
ground,  and  no  stirrups.  It 
is  a  curious  pace,  this  cuddam, 
and  I  do  not  know  if  it  obtains 
outside  of  India.  The  pony 
using  it  seems  to  flicker  or 
shiver  along,  and  there  is  no 
more  motion  for  its  rider  than 
for  a  lady  in  a  bath-chair.  It 
is  eminently  suited  for  the 
Babu,  being  both  slow  and 
comfortable,  and  I  take  it  that 
the  nearest  English  equivalent 
to  it  was  the  amble  of  the 
monks  of  Chaucer's  time  on 
their  way  to  Canterbury. 

Then  a  north -country  man 
would  go  by  on  a  camel,  and 
some  local  zemindar  would 
trot  his  native  devil  -  eared 
horse  past  us  as  fast  as  it 
would  go,  in  the  hope  that  we 
were  watching  and  admiring. 
We  did  watch  for  a  time,  and 
afterwards  Clothilde  and  I  set 
out  for  the  Fair.  The  formal 
opening  was  to  be  next  day, 
but  we  wanted  to  see  it  by 
ourselves  first,  and  without 
ceremony.  The  desire  was  a 
vain  one.  Almost  before  we 
had  passed  the  gate  leading 
in,  we  were  sighted  by  a  police- 
man, who  either  wished  to  earn 
merit  or  to  assert  a  brief 
authority.  At  any  rate,  he 
constituted  himself  our  van- 
guard, and  after  that,  peace 
and  privacy  were  impossible. 
Authority  in  this  country — 
where,  according  to  the  Babu, 
liberty  calls  loudly  to  the  soul 
of  every  man — is  not  regarded 
as  a  means  to  an  end.  It  is  an 
end  in  itself  and  a  veritable 
passion.  If  a  Bengali  sees  a 
chance  of  bullying  he  will  take 
it,  and  his  fellows  will  accept 


the  part  of  victims  with  almost 
equal  ardour.  Our  way  through 
the  Fair,  crowded  though  it  was, 
was  clear  enough,  since  we 
only  wanted  to  stroll  along 
examining  the  booths  at  our 
leisure.  But  the  policeman 
would  not  have  it  so.  To  left 
or  to  right  he  would  dart, 
shoving  some  poor  unfortunate 
who  might  conceivably  have 
been  in  our  way  had  we  been 
going  that  way.  The  person 
shoved  would  seek  credit  by 
shoving  the  man  nearest  him, 
who  would  shove  the  next, 
who  would  shove  a  boy,  who 
would  shove  a  smaller  boy. 
Nobody  seemed  to  mind.  In- 
deed they  all  seemed  to  enjoy 
it  except  ourselves,  who  wanted 
peace  instead  of  this  hurly- 
burly,  and  could  not  command 
the  policeman  in  his  native 
tongue.  We  were  rescued  by 
coming  across  Mr  Chundar. 

I  had  met  Mr  Chundar  once 
before.  He  was  a  middle-aged 
Bengali  Babu,  engaged  as 
estate  agent  and  general  fac- 
totum to  the  Rajah  upon  whose 
grounds  the  Fair  was  held. 
Under  Mr  Chundar's  aegis  the 
Fair  took  shape,  and  he  was 
responsible  for  its  success  or 
failure.  But  his  chief  glory 
was  that  he  was  a  Bar- 
rister-at-law  of  —  so  far  as  I 
remember — the  Middle  Temple. 
Barristers-at-law  in  this  coun- 
try enjoy  a  certain  dignity  and 
distinction.  Mr  Chundar  also 
enjoyed  what  dignity  a  solar 
topi  and  a  frock  -  coat  and 
trousers  might  give  him.  But 
it  was  some  years  since  he  had 
trod  the  Middle  Temple,  and  I 
suppose  that  he  had  forgotten 
that  with  a  frock-coat  one  used 
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not  to  wear  in  the  Middle 
Temple  an  old  pair  of  white 
canvas  shoes  with  the  laces 
unfastened,  nor  such  a  depre- 
catingly  hang-dog  smile.  Per- 
haps responsibility  did  not 
weigh  upon  him  then.  Now, 
he  went  in  terror  of  the  Rajah 
and  the  Rajah's  mother  and 
the  Rajah's  brother  and  the 
two  -  year  -  old  light  -  chocolate 
heir  of  the  Rajah.  To  all  of 
these,  and  to  anybody  else 
whom  it  seemed  well  to  pro- 
pitiate, he  presented  a  cowed 
appearance  which  was — for  a 
Barrister-at-law  of  the  Middle 
Temple — unusual  and  even  dis- 
concerting. I  know  he  discon- 
certed the  Collector.  When  I 
discussed  Mr  Chundar  later 
with  that  official,  he  declined 
to  see  the  humorous  side  of 
him.  He  said  that  it  was 
revolting  that  Babus  should 
be  granted  what  is  known  in 
Bengal  to  be  an  English  dis- 
tinction, in  order  that  they 
may  qualify  as  upper  servant 
to  a  sprig  of  Bengal  nobility. 
He  said  that  if  Benchers  real- 
ised the  kind  of  work  under- 
taken by  the  natives  they  admit 
as  barristers,  they  would  devise 
some  means  of  preventing  this 
honourable  degree  from  being 
granted  to  creatures  (I  am 
afraid  he  said  creatures)  who 
can  do  nothing  but  lower  it 
(and  with  it  the  idea  of  English 
honours  generally)  in  the  mind 
of  his  fellow-countrymen.  There 
is  something  in  this  view. 
There  are,  I  believe,  Bengali 
Babus — barristers-at-law — em- 
ployed by  Zemindars  who  can 
afford  them  just  in  order  that 
their  legal  attainments  may  be 
held  as  a  menace  over  oppressed 


and  recalcitrant  tenants.  As 
though  some  swindling  financier 
in  this  country  should  perpetu- 
ally retain  a  leading  K.C.  to 
terrorise  ruined  shareholders 
from  seeking  redress. 

Thus  may  our  Western 
watchdogs  of  the  law  be  turned 
into  wolves  —  in  frock  -  coats 
and  old  white  tennis-shoes  with 
the  laces  undone. 

All  the  same,  we  were  grate- 
ful for  the  appearance  of  Mr 
Chundar  at  that  point  in  the 
Fair,  for  he  spoke  English,  and 
though  he  did  not  sympathise 
with  us,  and  appeared  to  be 
a  little  shocked  by  our  desire 
for  peace  and  privacy,  he  did, 
when  I  insisted,  rid  us  of  the 
policeman.  Left  to  ourselves, 
we  went  up  and  down  the 
booths.  It  was  essentially  a 
country  Fair — a  Fair  for  the 
ryot, — and  though  there  were 
some  local  industries  repre- 
sented, "  Made  in  Birming- 
ham "  or  "  Made  in  Germany  " 
stared  at  one  from  most  of  the 
stuffs  and  wares.  Not  so  with 
the  animals,  of  course.  Neither 
Frankfurt  nor  Birmingham  can 
produce  live  elephants  or 
camels,  and  the  ponies  were 
all  native.  Fairly  good  ele- 
phants were  to  be  had  for 
about  two  thousand  rupees. 
The  camels  were  poor  and 
thin.  The  keen  Northerners 
had  not  brought  of  their  best 
to  this  Southron  market.  We 
saw  more  of  these  animals  on 
the  following  day,  for  after  the 
opening  ceremony  we  were 
escorted  to  a  small  circular 
racecourse,  set  in  the  middle  of 
the  Fair,  to  witness  some  camel 
races.  When  I  say  "  we,"  I 
mean  the  Collector  and  friends 
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and  Rajah  and  suite.  We  took 
our  seats  on  a  set  of  drawing- 
room  furniture  upholstered  in 
green  brocaded  satin,  which 
had  been  brought  from  the 
Rajah's  house  and  placed  ready 
for  us  under  a  canopy.  A 
local  band  was  also  ready  for 
us,  and  struck  up  "  God  save 
the  King "  as  soon  as  we 
appeared.  The  tune  was  sonor- 
ously rendered,  but  the  bands- 
men had  not  that  esprit  de  corps 
that  some  conductors  insist  on, 
and  several  of  the  musicians 
wandered  into  other  tunes 
that  may  have  been  more 
beautiful  but  did  not  tone  in. 

Perturbed,  perhaps,  by  the 
music,  the  first  contingent  of 
camels,  four  in  number,  refused 
to  start.  Their  riders  did  their 
best,  and  the  Barrister-at-law, 
in  his  white  tennis-shoes,  ad- 
dressed them  at  some  length, 
at  first  imperiously  and  then 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  but  the 
camels  would  not  budge,  and 
had  to  be  withdrawn. 

Graceful  conversation  by  the 
Rajah  carried  us  over  this 
little  hitch,  and  the  second  line 
of  camels  was  brought  forward. 
Again  the  band  struck  up,  and 
again  the  camels  exhibited  a 
puritanical  objection  to  racing. 
The  Barrister-at-law  became 
frantic ;  he  skipped  in  his 
tennis-shoes  and  waved  his 
arms  commandingly.  His 
efforts  were  useless.  The 
bandsmen,  entranced  by  this 
struggle  of  wits  between  the 
Babu  and  the  beasts,  strayed 
into  all  sorts  of  keys  and  tunes, 
some  of  them  forgetting  to 
play  altogether.  Suddenly 
three  of  the  camels  started. 
For  some  ten  yards  they  ran  a 


neck-and-neck  race ;  then  two 
of  them  hit  their  shins  against 
the  hurdles  between  which  they 
were  racing,  and  collapsed  like 
a  pack  of  cards.  There  is 
nothing  goes  down  so  dramati- 
cally and  so  completely  as  a 
camel.  The  third  creature  was 
made  of  sterner  stuff.  Annoyed 
by  being  compelled  to  start, 
and  enraged  by  the  strains  of 
the  band,  the  brute,  without 
stopping,  turned  its  head  right 
round  and  made  maddened 
efforts  to  eat  its  rider.  It  was 
an  interesting  sight,  the  un- 
fortunate rider  slipping  farther 
and  farther  back  to  escape 
that  long  snarling  neck,  the 
camel  galloping  venire  a  terre, 
with  its  head  serpentined  round, 
and  its  nose  and  lips  all  mixed 
in  a  spitting,  biting  fury.  It 
was  better  than  a  race ;  it  was 
a  duel,  and  we  watched  it 
fascinated.  Would  the  camel 
complete  the  circle  without 
devouring  its  rider,  or  would 
the  latter,  by  deft  tugging, 
bring  it  to  a  stop  ?  The  unex- 
pected happened.  Rider  and 
camel  both  being  taken  up  by 
their  internecine  strife,  forgot 
that  their  course  lay  between 
hurdles,  and  in  the  midst  of 
a  peculiarly  vicious  snap  lost 
their  direction  and  knocked  a 
hurdle  down.  For  a  moment 
the  camel  paused,  startled  by 
the  noise  and  the  presence  of 
the  excited  onlookers.  Then 
perceiving  directly  in  front  of 
it  the  Rajah  and  ourselves — a 
strange  and  offensive  group — 
it  came  straight  at  us,  scream- 
ing with  passion.  With  re- 
markable presence  of  mind  we 
all  rose  at  once  and  placed  the 
drawing  -  room  suite  between 
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ourselves  and  the  infuriated 
beast. 

Another  six  paces  and  it 
would  be  on  us.  The  band 
had  ceased  to  play,  the  crowd 
hummed  with  suppressed  hor- 
ror. In  the  distance  I  saw  the 
Barrister-at-law  awaiting  with 
horror-struck  eyes  and  clasped 
hands  the  inevitable  catas- 
trophe. Then  with  a  super- 
human effort  the  rider  gave  a 
last  tug  at  the  rope  -  bridle, 
and  the  camel  fell  in  folds  be- 
fore us. 

"  I  think  he  ought  to  get  the 
prize,"  said  the  Collector's  wife 
to  the  Rajah,  as  we  reseated 
ourselves  with  all  the  dignity 
possible  under  the  circum- 
stances. The  Rajah  smiled 
courteously,  and  said  that  the 
camel  was  an  animal  uncertain 
to  ride,  but  useful,  especially 
in  the  North.  Still,  he  cast  a 
menacing  look  at  Mr  Chundar 
when  that  Barrister  -  at  -  law 
came  up  to  regret  the  unfor- 
tunate issue  of  the  camel  race, 
and  to  consult  his  Honour  as 
to  whether  this  camel,  as  hav- 
ing kept  its  feet  longest,  was 
to  be  adjudged  the  victor,  or 
whether  it  should  be  disquali- 
fied, as  having  maliciously 
made  for  his  Honour's  party 
with  intent  to  damage.  The 
Collector's  wife  decided  sport- 
ingly  in  favour  of  the  fighting 
camel,  and  the  band  seized  this 
moment  to  give  us  "  God  save 
the  King "  again.  To  restore 
us  we  had  tea  and  cake  of  the 
wedding  pattern  handed  round, 
and  after  that  we  inspected  the 
prize- winning  cattle.  The  prize 
cow  gave  two  and  a  half  quarts 
of  milk,  and  the  second  gave 
two,  and  their  prize-worthiness 


was  not  wholly  apparent  to  the 
naked  eye.  But  the  idea  of 
the  prizes,  which  was  to  en- 
courage the  cattle  industry  in 
the  district,  was  an  excellent 
one,  I  thought,  until  the 
English  policeman  told  me 
that  the  prize  -  winners  this 
year  were  the  same  as  last, 
and  belonged  to  the  Rajah's 
own  tenants,  for  the  reason 
that  they  could  be  made  to 
give  back  the  prizes  (presented 
by  the  Rajah  in  rupees)  more 
promptly  and  easily  than  could 
the  tenants  of  outsiders. 

I  hoped  that  this  was  cyni- 
cism, and  since  I  had  eaten 
the  Rajah's  salt,  in  the  shape  of 
wedding-cake,  I  felt  sure  that 
it  must  be.  No  doubt  there  is 
a  temptation  in  Bengal  to 
appear  charitable  without 
being  so.  There  is  a  tempta- 
tion in  all  countries,  but  Bengal 
has  its  peculiar  variety.  How  ? 
It  is  a  vast  place,  with  many 
landholders  in  it,  all  filled  with 
an  amiable  desire  to  distin- 
guish themselves.  In  order  to 
become  distinguished  under  the 
British  Raj  it  is  well  to  assist 
the  common- weal  in  some  form. 
Charity,  such  as  is  involved  in 
the  offering  of  prize-money  for 
cattle  -  breeding,  is  a  simple 
and  straightforward  form  of 
assisting  the  common  -  weal. 
But  suppose  that  you  are  but 
a  poor  man,  though  a  land- 
holder. Why,  then  be  charit- 
able still,  but  drop  the  straight- 
forwardness. It  is  just  as 
simple  not  to  be  straight- 
forward. Give  the  prize-money 
as  before,  but  see  that  you  get 
it  back  again.  If  that  is  too 
extreme  a  thing  to  do,  and  it 
is,  there  are  many  other  ways 
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in  which  charity  in  Bengal 
works  out  a  little  less  simply 
than  it  is  supposed  to  do.  You 
will  perhaps  meet  a  rich  Zemin- 
dar who  puts  down  his  name 
for  a  large  donation  to  some 
well-advertised  and  well-adver- 
tising public  work,  and  forgets 
to  forward  the  cheque  when 
called  upon.  Another  will  send 
a  generous  yearly  subscription 
— for  the  first  year  only. 

I  seem  to  be  wandering  from 
the  Fair,  and  the  chief  event 
in  it,  which  was  the  perform- 
ance of  "Hamlet."  It  took 
place  later  in  the  day,  begin- 
ning at  eight  o'clock,  and 
lasting  until  after  midnight.  It 
was  a  Command  Performance, 
to  which  the  Rajah  had  in- 
vited us,  and  it  was  therefore 
not  to  be  witnessed  without 
due  ceremonies.  We  had  "  God 
save  the  King  "  as  we  entered, 
and  were  ushered  by  the 
Barrister-at-law  to  the  draw- 
ing-room suite  in  green  bro- 
caded satin  from  which  we  had 
been  privileged  to  watch  the 
camel-fight.  It  was  now  the 
front  row  of  the  stalls  in  the 
big  marquee  that  constituted 
the  theatre.  We  had  "  God  save 
the  King  "  about  two  minutes 
later,  when  the  Rajah  and  party 
entered,  and  someone  explained 
to  me  that  this  loyal  repetition 
of  our  National  air  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  should  of 
course  rise  for  it  at  the  moment 
of  the  Rajah's  entrance,  and 
the  Bengali  audience  would 
thereby  be  made  to  think  that 
we  stood  up  to  acknowledge 
the  greatness  and  superiority 
of  that  small  Indian  potentate. 

Hardly  were  we  all  seated 
when  Clothilde  and  I,  being 


less  experienced  than  the  rest, 
leapt  from  our  seats  as  a  bomb 
exploded  one  pace  from  us, 
followed  by  two  more  in  swift 
succession.  They  were,  of 
course,  only  salutes  —  tributes 
to  our  combined  importance, — 
but  they  left  me  somewhat 
deaf  for  the  rest  of  the  even- 
ing. I  cannot  say  I  was 
sorry  for  this,  because  of  the 
orchestra.  The  orchestra  was 
composed  of  two  players.  It 
was  not  the  band  of  the  morn- 
ing, that  had  made  the  camels 
so  restive.  That  band  was 
somewhere  outside,  and  was 
only  used  when  "  God  save 
the  King"  was  required.  The 
inside  orchestra  consisted  of 
(1)  a  harmonium-player  on  the 
left  wing  of  the  stage ;  (2)  a 
tom-tom  player  on  the  right. 
For  many  minutes  that  even- 
ing these  two  monopolised  our 
attention.  The  harmonium- 
player  was  a  young,  slim 
Bengali  in  a  coat  and  dhoti, 
patent-leather  shoes,  and  what 
used  to  be  called  in  England 
a  polo  cap — a  brown,  pork-pie- 
shaped  cap  set  jauntily  on  one 
side  of  his  head.  His  action 
on  the  harmonium  was  in- 
imitably careless  and  graceful. 
No  European  master,  I  venture 
to  think,  has  ever  expressed 
such  contemptuous  mastery 
over  his  instrument.  He 
would  play  it  with  one  hand, 
daringly,  as  a  novice  rides  a 
bicycle  to  show  off  to  a  friend, 
while  with  the  other  he  fetched 
betel  from  his  waist-band  and 
transferred  it  to  his  mouth ;  or 
he  would,  in  an  ecstasy  of 
abandonment,  crash  both  fists 
on  to  the  harmonium,  crossing 
the  keyboard  and  coming  back 
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again  before  one  could  stiffen 
one's  muscles  to  bear  it.  I 
have  not  heard  a  musician 
like  him  either  before  or  since. 
I  am  not  skilled  in  music,  nor 
do  I  know  the  Indian  notation. 
But  one  is  accustomed  to  re- 
gard the  harmonium  as  a  sober 
instrument.  Conceive  it  in  all 
its  long  -  drawn,  reverberating 
fulness  attacked  by  something 
as  wild  as  a  jungle -cat,  as 
heavy  as  a  jungle -boar,  and 
you  have  some  idea  of  the 
excruciating  sounds  which  that 
young  man  in  the  polo  cap 
extracted  from  it.  Compared 
with  him  the  tom-tom  player — 
a  square  person,  who  sat  on  a 
small  kitchen-table,  with  his 
bare  feet  protruding  into  the 
stalls  —  was  a  soothing  non- 
entity. When  he  played  his 
loudest — which  he  often  did — 
he  only  slightly  subdued  the 
nerve -stretching  ululations  of 
the  harmonium-player.  More- 
over, they  rarely  combined  or 
got  on  to  their  stroke  together. 
I  could  not  make  out  the  rules, 
but  I  fancy  they  played  when 
they  felt  like  it.  When  the 
harmonium  was  too  intent  on 
betel-chewing  to  play  up,  the 
tom-tom  droned  away  for  a 
few  minutes.  When  the  har- 
monium, refreshed  by  the  leaf, 
dashed  himself  at  the  most 
discordant  notes  he  could  find, 
the  tom-tom  took  a  breathing- 
space.  Sometimes,  like  two 
omnibus  -  drivers  moved  to 
rivalry,  they  raced  one  an- 
other on  their  respective  in- 
struments, but  there  was  never 
any  question  as  to  which  won. 
The  tom-tom  was  distinctly 
second  fiddle. 

What — it   may  be   asked — 


had  this  orchestra  to  do  with 
" Hamlet"?  What— as  far  as 
that  goes — has  any  orchestra 
to  do  with  "  Hamlet  "  ?  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  pair  was 
pretty  busily  engaged,  for 
"  Hamlet  "  in  Bengali  is— if  I 
may  attempt  a  definition — a 
musical  tragedy  of  imbroglio. 
Whenever  the  action  palled 
(and  there  was  lots  of  action) 
one  of  the  players  sang  a  song 
— not  so  much  accompanied  by 
the  orchestra  as  defied  by  it. 
Hamlet  himself  was  the  only 
man  that  had  a  chance  against 
the  harmonium,  and  that  was 
due  to  the  penetratingly  nasal 
quality  of  his  voice.  Again,  I 
have  never  heard  any  one  so 
nasal  as  Hamlet.  He  re- 
minded me  sometimes  of  a 
Swiss  yodeler  heard  near  by ; 
sometimes  of  a  Venetian  boat- 
man singing  "  Funicoli  -  f  uni- 
cola "  on  the  water  outside 
one's  window.  He  never 
reminded  me  of  Hamlet. 

Here,  before  I  enlarge  upon 
the  acting,  I  will  set  down, 
act  by  act,  the  programme  of 
the  play,  of  which  the  plot 
was  specially  printed  for  us 
in  English,  so  that  we  might 
understand.  "  The  plot  in 
short,"  it  is  called.  It  lies 
before  me  as  I  write.  I  give 
it  as  printed. 

"  The  first  scene  opens  with  the 
King  chatting  with  the  Queen  in  a 
room  in  the  castle.  He  then  feels 
drousy  and  subsequently  falls  asleep  ; 
whereupon,  the  Queen  sends  for  her 
husband's  brother  Farrukh  and  in- 
duces him  to  drop  poison  in  his  ear. 
The  King  dies  of  its  effects,  and  the 
Queen  gives  out,  importunately  attri- 
buting the  cause  to  a  serpent's  bite. 
Jahangir  mourns  his  father's  death 
and  Akhtar,  his  friend  and  associate, 
comforts  him." 
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This,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
Shakespeare,  though  not  in  the 
order  we  know  it.  Liberties 
have  been  taken,  but  what 
actors  have  not  taken  them? 
The  point  to  be  noticed  is  that 
the  plot  serves  India  admirably. 
Look  at  the  Queen  importun- 
ately attributing  her  husband's 
death  to  a  serpent's  bite.  It  is 
thoroughly  Bengali.  Official 
returns  of  to-day  attribute  an 
enormous  proportion  of  deaths 
among  natives  to  snake-bite ; 
individuals  say  that  the  vari- 
ety of  snake  is  a  human  one. 
Anyhow,  the  pit  understands. 
Jahangir  is,  of  course,  Hamlet. 
In  his  make-up  he  conformed 
to  the  English  tradition  so  far 
as  to  wear  Hamlet's  black 
cloak.  Otherwise  he  was  an 
innovator.  He  wore  rowing 
shorts,  puttees,  and  a  pair  of 
football  boots ;  also  a  big  pistol 
in  his  girdle,  such  as  highway- 
men used  to  carry,  and,  fully 
exposed  like  a  decoration,  a 
large  gun -metal  watch  and 
chain  over  his  heart.  We  sup- 
posed at  first  from  its  calibre 
that  the  watch  was  merely  a 
decoration,  but  this  was  not 
the  case.  It  had  a  dramatic 
value  too.  You  remember  the 
famous  lines  in  Act  III. : — 

"  "Tis  now  the  very  witching  time  of 

night, 
When  churchyards  yawn  and  hell  itself 

breathes  out 
Contagion  to  this  world :  now  could  I 

drink  hot  blood, 

And  do  such  bitter  business  as  the  day 
Would  quake  to  look  on." 

Well,  Hamlet  wanted  to 
make  quite  sure  that  it  was 
the  very  witching  time  of  night 
when  he  could  drink  hot  blood, 
and  he  consulted  the  gun-metal 


watch  accordingly.  There  was 
a  pleasing  accuracy  about  this 
that  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  actor  took  the  view  that 
Hamlet's  madness  was  only 
feigned. 

What  with  the  watch  and 
the  pistol,  Hamlet's  was  a 
sporting  rather  than  a  histori- 
cal make  -  up,  and  I  think 
Akhtar  (Horatio)  was  rather 
envious  of  it.  He  was  some- 
what of  a  Job's  comforter,  but 
nothing  was  likely  to  quell 
Hamlet's  mourning.  In  Bengal 
it  had  to  be  of  a  pristine 
ceremonial  order.  There  was 
no  possible  doubt  about  its 
intensity.  He  simply  "waked" 
his  Father,  and,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  harmonium,  ap- 
proached the  banshee  at  its 
best.  One  felt  that  some  action 
was  bound  to  ensue,  and  Act  II. 
was  in  the  circumstances  a 
little  disappointing.  Here  is 
the  syllabus  of  it — 

"  At  the  opening  of  the  second 
act  Farrukh  in  court  putting  on  the 
guise  of  anxiety  for  Jahangir's  safety 
shows  concerns  and  enquires.  Man- 
soor  the  Wazirzada  falls  in  love  with 
Meharbano.  Sulemam  enters  and  a 
conversation  passes  on.  Akhtar  re- 
counts the  accident  of  the  grave  to 
Suleman.  Seeing  Jahangir  entering, 
Suleman  withdraws.  Akhtar  ques- 
tions Jahangir  who  confides  him  with 
the  disclosure.  Mansoor  in  frenzy 
declares  his  love  for  her." 

"  Her "  is,  of  course,  Me- 
harbano or  Ophelia.  The  chief 
interest  of  this  act  consisted 
in  the  introduction  of  the 
characters  new  to  Shake- 
speare. Mansoor  the  Wazir- 
zada was  the  most  important 
in  rank,  but  Suleman  was 
more  important  dramatically. 
He  was,  so  to  speak,  the 
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Shakespearian  clown  Indian- 
ised.  Later  he  became  the 
First  Gravedigger.  The  thing 
about  him  was  that  he  was 
a  black  man,  not  a  brown 
one.  That  was  the  comedy 
of  him.  The  audience  laughed 
when  they  saw  him.  Every- 
thing he  said  was  a  joke.  I 
could  not  make  out  quite  what 
his  relations  were  to  the  other 
characters,  but  I  do  not  think 
they  greatly  mattered.  The 
clown  may  enter  anywhere. 
He  gives  relief,  and  in  this 
act  one  was  grateful  for  re- 
lief. The  acting  was  all  very 
emotionally  pronounced,  and 
the  harmonium  was  at  his 
most  energetic. 

"  With  next  scene  we  come  to  a 
room  where  the  Queen  is  seen  merry- 
making with  Farrukh.  Then  enters 
Humayun  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
who,  soon  after,  is  despatched  to 
console  the  Prince.  The  Queen, 
then,  gives  publicity  to  her  union 
with  Farrukh.  Meanwhile  the  Wazir 
tries  to  solace  the  Prince  who  hears 
him  with  flightiness  and  cynical  dis- 
dain, and  pours  forth  in  soliloqy  his 
horror  at  his  Mother's  marriage." 

"Soliloqy"  hardly  expresses 
the  prolonged  and  rampant 
vocalism  to  which  Hamlet, 
undeterred  by  the  harmonium 
and  the  tom-tom,  treated  us. 
But  here  again,  of  course,  his 
horror  had  to  be  very  great. 
Not  only  was  his  Queen 
Mother  marrying  her  hus- 
band's murderer,  but  she  was 
remarrying;  and  to  a  Hindu 
Hamlet  a  widow's  marriage 
would  justify  any  outburst. 
The  Queen's  action  represented 
shamelessness  and  passion,  or 
was  supposed  to;  but  none  of 
the  women  in  the  play  showed 
any  emotion  comparable  with 


that  of  the  men.  It  would 
not  have  been  proper,  or, 
presumably,  like  real  life.  This 
took  away  a  good  deal  of  the 
interest  of  Ophelia,  who  had 
her  chance  in  Act  IV.,  as  the 
programme  shows — 

"Meharbano's  giving  went  to  her 
love  for  Jahangir.  Her  maids  -  of- 
honour  soothing  her.  Jahangir's 
going  to  his  Father's  grave.  Akh- 
tar's  and  Suleman's  oversighting  him. 
The  openning  of  the  grave.  The  ap- 
pearing of  the  Ghost  and  informing 
him  of  his  death." 

Meharbano  gave,  it  seemed 
to  me,  the  very  meekest  pos- 
sible "  went "  to  her  love  for 
Jahangir,  and  her  maids  -  of- 
honour  had  little  or  no  diffi- 
culty in  soothing  her,  though 
they  spread  their  consolations 
over  a  considerable  period. 
Meharbano  was  a  small  art- 
iste, with  the  voice  of  a  field- 
mouse.  She  had  on  a  cherry- 
coloured  satin  dress,  which 
reached  barely  to  her  knees, 
and — with  a  view  to  captivat- 
ing Hamlet,  no  doubt — a  pair 
of  European  black  stockings. 
No  shoes.  The  exceedingly 
loose  fit  of  the  stockings  led 
to  an  unintentional  piece  of 
by  -  play  at  one  point.  She 
was  giving  "went"  to  her  love 
by  squeezing  a  tiny  pocket- 
handkerchief,  of  which  she 
made  a  good  deal  of  use 
throughout,  passing  it  through 
her  fingers  and  laying  it  on 
her  breast,  when  she  accident- 
ally dropped  it.  In  Bengal, 
when  you  drop  a  thing,  there 
is  no  bothering  to  stoop  and 
pick  it  up.  You  use  your  foot. 
One  of  the  courtiers — not  very 
courteously — nudged  Ophelia, 
and  pointed  to  the  fallen  hand- 
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kerohief .  Absent-mindedly  she 
put  out  one  big  toe  at  it  grace- 
fully, half  raised  it,  and  then 
had  the  mortification  of  seeing 
it  fall  again.  She  had  forgot- 
ten her  stockings,  prisoned  in 
which  her  prehensile  toe  had 
lost  its  cunning.  She  had  to 
bend  down  to  get  it.  If  this 
act  gave  Ophelia  her  opportun- 
ity, it  also  gave  Hamlet  his — at 
the  graveside.  That  was  after 
the  appearance  of  the  Ghost, 
who  looked,  it  must  be  allowed, 
more  English  than  the  rest  of 
the  dramatis  personce,  and 
had  a  fairly  good  speaking 
part.  Boused  by  his  tale, 
Hamlet  did  a  sword  -  dance, 
preparatory  to  taking  venge- 
ance. It  was  a  great  effort, 
that  dance,  lasting  roughly  for 
ten  minutes,  Hamlet  doing 
Indian  clubs  with  his  sword, 
and  shrieking  at  the  top  of  his 
voice  throughout.  The  young 
man  at  the  harmonium  ap- 
peared to  be  really  moved  by 
it,  and,  as  it  were,  challenged 
Hamlet  to  musical  combat. 
The  conclusion  was  a  foregone 
one.  Hamlet  did  his  best,  and 
it  was  a  good  best,  but  a  man 
cannot  contend  with  a  har- 
monium indefinitely.  The 
young  instrumentalist  reduced 
Hamlet  to  a  hoarse  impotence 
in  the  end,  and  went  on  by 
himself  for  a  minute  or  two, 
just  to  show  what  an  agony 
of  organ  notes  the  harmonium 
can  give  forth  when  the  master 
wills  it.  After  this,  Act  V., 
though  full  of  incident,  seemed 
in  its  way  quiet.  The  follow- 
ing events  took  place — 

"Mansoor's  and  Sahelin's  jesting 
with  each  other  in  the  way.  His 
going  in  the  garden  with  their  help. 


Declaring  his  love  to  Meharbano. 
Her  declining.  Coming  of  Jahangir 
and  his  killing  Mansoor.  Coming  of 
everyone  in  the  Tamasagah.  Farnikh 
and  Jahangir  witnessing  performance. 
The  death  of  all." 

The  programme  is  not  per- 
fectly clear.  As  far  as  I  re- 
member, it  was  Mansoor  who 
got  into  the  garden  "  with  their 
help."  Anyhow  he  was  in  the 
garden,  and  Jahangir  came  and 
killed  him.  He  killed  him  by 
coming  up  behind  and  shooting 
him  in  the  back  with  a  shiny 
new  rook  rifle.  Someone  must 
have  given  Jahangir  the  rook 
rifle  at  the  end  of  Act  IV., 
perhaps  instead  of  a  bouquet. 
I  feel  sure  he  had  not  possessed 
it  before,  or  he  would  have 
brought  it  011.  The  wound 
produced  by  it,  besides  being 
mortal,  was  of  a  very  painful 
nature,  and  Mansoor  depicted 
it  with  consummate  skill.  In- 
deed, apart  from  Hamlet's 
sword-dance,  and  the  death  of 
all,  which  followed  later,  there 
was  nothing  more  appreciated 
by  the  audience.  On  the  Eng- 
lish stage  deaths  are  for  the 
most  part  swift,  if  dramatic. 
In  Italian  opera  they  take 
longer  very  often,  but  the 
efforts  of  the  artistes  are  con- 
centrated rather  upon  getting 
their  notes  out  successfully 
than  upon  depicting  the  pos- 
tures and  writhings  in  unduly 
harrowing  last  throes.  Singers 
are  too  careful  of  themselves, 
and,  as  a  rule,  too  stout  to 
writhe  convincingly.  There 
were  no  such  disabilities  here. 
Mansoor  had  set  a  sublime  ex- 
ample, and  all,  when  death 
came  upon  them,  strove  to 
equal  his  performance.  I  do 
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not  know  why  the  death  of  all 
occurred,  but  it  did  so  quite 
suddenly — I  should  say,  it  be- 
gan to  do  so  quite  suddenly, — 
and,  though  it  came  in  the 
form  of  the  poison  cup,  pistol 
shots,  and  the  stab  of  a  dagger, 
it  came  with  similar  lingering, 
writhing,  hair-raising  prelim- 
inaries. Ophelia  retained  her 
breath  the  longest,  and  there 
was  in  her  end  a  distinct  touch 
of  the  star  actress.  She  had 
stabbed  herself  in  good  time 
with  a  very  large  stage  dagger 
wrought  of  wood  and  silver 
paper  which  puckered,  but  she 
reserved  her  death  for  the  last. 
She  allowed  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  for  the  others  to 
writhe,  and  then  staggered  to 
the  front  and  was  about  to 
fall.  A  difficulty  presented 
itself.  The  stage  was  so 
packed  with  the  dead  bodies 
that  space  adequate  for  the 
decease  of  the  heroine  was 
lacking,  at  any  rate  in  the 
front.  Ophelia  showed  the 
practical  common  -  sense  that 
has  before  now  distinguished 
artistes.  Nothing  daunted  by 
the  affair  of  the  handkerchief, 
she  again  used  her  foot  to  kick 
one  of  the  crowd  in  the  ribs. 
With  one  of  those  convulsive 
spasms  that  have  been  known 
to  occur  even  after  death,  he 
jerked  himself  to  one  side. 
Hamlet  was  the  other  too  for- 
ward corpse,  but  a  poke  in  his 
ribs  enabled  him  to  perform 
the  same  phenomenon.  Then 
Ophelia  could  really  abandon 
herself  to  die,  and  did  so.  ... 

There  was  sustained  ap- 
plause from  the  whole  theatre, 
particularly  from  the  front  row 


of  the  stalls,  and,  after  it  was 
over,  Mr  Chundar,  who  had 
been  busy  between  the  acts 
handing  us  chocolate  and  bis- 
cuits, came  up  to  find  out 
what  we  thought  of  the  per- 
formance. 

"  You  like  it  ?  You  think  it 
was  well  acted  ?  "  he  asked  us, 
smiling,  but  with  an  anxious 
eye  on  the  Rajah  at  the  same 
time. 

We  all  declared  that  we 
liked  it  immensely,  and  that 
it  had  been  acted  very  finely 
indeed,  and  Mr  Chundar's 
smile  expanded  and  expanded. 
Only  the  Rajah  had  yet  to 
speak,  and  he,  judging  that  we 
had  been  pleased  and  satisfied, 
and  that  none  of  the  failure 
attaching  to  the  camel  races 
could  be  assigned  to  this  per- 
formance, said  with  complac- 
ence, "  Yes.  It  was  well  acted. 
You  shall  tell  the  company 
that  they  did  well."  And  he 
added  courteously  to  me,  who 
sat  on  one  side  of  him,  "  It  is  a 
good  little  play.  Yes." 

Next  moment  the  band  out- 
side struck  up  "God  save  the 
King"  for  positively  the  last 
time,  and  to  these  loyal  strains 
we  walked  out  into  the  Bengal 
night.  It  was  a  lovely  night. 
The  stars  glittered  from  a 
black  velvet  sky,  and  in  the 
starlight,  as  we  drove  back,  we 
could  see  the  shrouded  Bengalis 
shuffling  home  along  the  dusty 
road.  Though  we  had,  all  of 
us,  been  seeing  Shakespeare's 
"Hamlet,"  I  had  the  strange 
feeling  that  we  were  moving 
in  some  time  and  place  that 
were  pre-Shakespearian. 
R.  E. 
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THE     BALLAD     OF     BROWN     YVES. 
A  BEETON  LEGEND. 

BROWN  YVES,  the  Bresic  ferryman, 

Sat  idle  by  the  shore. 
For  ten  long  days  he  had  not  felt 

The  pull  of  creaking  oar. 

For  over  on  the  Josselin  side 

Had  fall'n  a  heavy  hand, 
And  thro'  each  village  far  and  wide 

Plague  ravaged  the  fair  land. 

The  Sieur  de  Bresic  sent  for  Yves — 

The  great  Lord  Abbot  too — 
"Ferry  no  soul  across,  Brown  Yves, 

Lest  death  should  come  with  you." 

"Ferry  no  soul  across,  my  son, 

Lest  evil  should  befall, 
For  if  the  White  Plague  come  to  us 

May  God  protect  us  all." 

Then  to  the  Josselin  river-bank 

Fled  folk  the  long  days  through. 

"Nay,"  said  Brown  Yves,  "ye  may  not  cross 
Lest  Death  should  travel  too." 

Big  Michel  pleaded  for  his  wife, 

Young  Jehane  for  her  child, 
And  when  Brown  Yves  refused  them  all 

They  cursed  him  loud  and  wild. 

He  left  his  boat  beside  the  sedge, 

And  turned  to  go  away, 
But  something  always  drew  him  back 

Throughout  each  heavy  day. 

'Twas  silent,  silent  as  the  grave. 

No  melody  of  bird, 
No  chirp  of  insect  in  the  grass, 

Nor  any  sound  he  heard, 
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Save  prayer  and  curse  of  frantic  folk 

Sent  stumbling  back  to  death. 
"It  is  the  Seigneur  they  should  curse," 

Said  Yves  below  his  breath. 

And  when  at  last  they  came  no  more — 
"God  rest  their  souls,"  he  said, 

"For  all  upon  the  Josselin  shore 
Must  surely  now  be  dead." 

But  as  he  spoke  there  came  a  sound 

Across  the  waters  wide. 
Yves  thought  of  sweet  bells  heard  afar, 

Or  birds  at  eventide. 

"  Brown  Yves,  wilt  ferry  me  across  ?  " 

The  words  fell  soft  as  dew, 
And  yet  Yves  felt  as  if  a  dart 

Had  pierced  him  through  and  through. 

He  peered  across  the  gathering  gloom, 

And  thro'  the  dusk  espied 
A  shadowy  figure  robed  in  white, 

And  veiled  like  a  bride. 

"  Brown  Yves,  come  ferry  me  across  ! " 

Command  was  in  the  tone. 
He  turned  his  boat  to  Josselin  bank, 

And  rowed  across  alone. 

He  knew  that  back  from  Josselin  bank, 

Alone  he  would  not  win : 
He  thought  upon  the  Seigneur's  words, 

And  thought  upon  his  sin. 

Yet  what  were  sin  for  such  as  she? 

Her  robes  were  silver  silk : 
Her  face  was  white  as  ivory  : 

Her  hands  were  white  as  milk. 

A  veil  like  mist  of  twilight  spun 

Hung  shimmering  to  the  ground. 

In  all  the  land  of  fair  Bretagne 
No  fairer  could  be  found. 
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Her  eyes  were  deep  as  pools  at  night : 
They  held  Brown  Yves  in  thrall. 

"Ferry  me  o'er,  Brown  Yves,"  she  said, 
"And  joy  shall  thee  befall." 

"What  joy  shall  me  befall,  fair  dame?" 
"  None  else  than  this,"  said  she, 

"If  thou  wilt  ferry  me  across, 
I'll  give  thee  kisses  three." 

"The  Seigneur  and  the  Abbot  too 

I  willingly  defy, 
For  I  must  win  those  kisses  three, 

Or  I  shall  surely  die." 

The  lady  laughed  as  she  stepped  in, 

And  as  she  passed  him  by, 
The  shivering  of  the  silken  robe 

Soft  sounded  like  a  sigh. 

And  when  he  won  to  Bresic  shore, 

And  claimed  his  lawful  fee, 
She  put  her  arms  about  his  neck, 

And  kissed  him  willingly. 

The  first  kiss  was  so  honey-sweet 

He  wished  'twould  last  all  night : 

The  second  kiss  was  fierce  as  flame, 
And  burned  him  with  its  might. 

The  third  kiss  pierced  his  very  soul, 

And  filled  him  through  with  dread. 

He  thought  upon  the  cursing  folk 
And  wished  he  too  were  dead. 

He  took  her  arms  from  off  his  neck. 

"Now  who  art  thou?"  cried  he. 
Her  voice  was  like  a  silver  trump. 

"I  am  the  Plague!"  said  she. 

"Thou  needs t  not  fear  the  stern  Seigneur, 

The  Abbot,  nor  his  ban, 
For  I  shall  walk  through  church  and  court, 

And  spare  not  any  man. 
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"And  I  will  take  my  toll  of  death 

From  every  house  save  thine, 
For  tho'  I  kissed  thee  thrice,  Brown  Yves, 

I  will  not  claim  thee  mine." 

He  strove  to  speak :  he  strove  to  pray 

That  he  alone  might  die, 
But  chilly  fear  did  strike  him  dumb 

Until  the  Plague  went  by. 

Her  white  robes  trailed  upon  the  ground, 
And  Death  walked  where  she  trod : 

Her  white  veil  spread  a  mist  of  death 
Between  the  sky  and  sod. 

The  grim  Seigneur  she  looked  upon  : 

He  died  within  the  hour. 
The  Abbot  bowed  his  mitred  head 

Before  the  White  Plague's  power. 

She  took  the  lover  and  his  lass : 

The  reaper  from  the  field : 
The  withered  crone,  the  rosy  child 

Did  equal  homage  yield. 

And  none  was  left  in  cot  or  court 

To  work,  to  bless,  to  ban, 
Saving  his  mother,  bent  and  worn, 

And  Yves  the  ferryman. 
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"PUFFIN"    HOME. 


BY   STEPHEN   EEYNOLDS. 


"  Us  have  see'd  it  aforetime, 
an't  us  ?  " 

"  Aye  !  an'  will  again  !  " 

"If  thee's  live  long  enough 
» 

"Just  thee  wait !" 

"  'Twon't  make  no  difference 
in  a  hunderd  years'  time." 

"When  we'm  all  under- 
ground." 

"Thee  casn't  live  but  once." 

"'Tis  a  long  time  you'm 
dead ! " 

Where  fishermen  gather  to- 
gether and  talk,  the  aged 
philosophy  of  the  beach  reels 
itself  off  as  slick  as  anti- 
phonal  singing  in  church,  or 
the  choruses  of  a  Greek  play. 
What  generations  have  lived 
by  will  bear  repetition. 

But  modernity  was  sighted 
in  the  offing.  "  'Tisn't  no  good, 
I  tell  thee ! "  the  younger  men 
were  saying.  "Thee's  got  to 
keep  up  with  the  times,  nowa- 
days, if  thee's  want  to  live." 

"  Times  !  What's  the  times  ? 
You'm  in  the  times,  bain't  'ee  ? 
When  they  ol'  men  was  living, 
that  was  their  times.  An'  now 
'tis  ours." 

"Aye,  but  when  you  tries  to 
act  like  they  ol'  men  what  you 
chatters  about,  then  you'm  be- 
hind your  times." 

"G'out!     Hold  thee  row!" 

The  older  well  -  tried  philo- 
sophy, forgetting  that  in  the 
end  it  was  bound  to  win,  splut- 
tered and  choked  and  swore, 
and  then  sulked,  like  an  old 
fisherman  who  knows  from  long 


experience  how  to  do  things 
"fitty,"  but  won't  lend  a  hand, 
and  hinders  those  who  will. 

Meanwhile,  modernity  ap- 
proached close  inshore — in  the 
guise,  on  this  occasion,  of  a 
motor-boat.  It  was  not  merely 
the  question  of  a  motor-boat 
which  was  thrashed  out ;  not 
simply  the  probabilities  of  a 
business  experiment  :  two 
systems,  two  ways  of  life,  two 
moods,  the  back  ward -looking 
and  the  forward-looking,  came 
into  conflict  with  a  clash  of 
argument. 

"  Motor-boats  !  They  stink- 
ing things  .  .  ." 

"  Motor-boats  is  coming  right 
enough.  You  see.  They'm 
buzzing  an'  snorting  round  all 
they  harbour  places  like  blue- 
bottles round  ol'  Twister's 
crab-bait.  They'm  coming." 

"That  an't  got  nort  to  do 
wi'  us.  They  won't  come  here, 
where  us  only  got  a  lee  shore, 
an'  the  beach  to  haul  every- 
thing up  -  over,  an'  no  shelter 
to  run  to  nearer  than  Exmouth 
or  Beer.  You  won't  never  see 
'em  on  a  beach  like  ours.  You'd 
never  be  able  to  haul  'em  out 
the  water." 

"  You  could  haul  up  your 
sailing -boat  wi'  a  couple  or 
three  bags  o'  ballast  in  her, 
oousn't?" 

"  Course  I  could,  if  I  had  to." 

"Well,  that's  about  the 
weight  of  a  little  motor-engine. 
Where's  the  difference  in  haul- 
ing up  ?  They  said  motor-cars 
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was  never  coming  into  Devon- 
shire, didn'  'em,  'cause  o'  the 
hills?  But  they'm  here  wi' 
their  rattle  an'  their  smeech." 
"I  reckon  they  bain't  right, 
they  motors.  They  blows  'ee 
up — I've  a-see'd  it  on  the  paper, 
where  they  have.  Tis  like  ol' 
Benjie  says,  God  gave  oars  an' 
sails  for  to  get  a  boat  along 
with;  He  didn'  hae  nort  to  do 
wi'  motors.  They'm  an  inven- 
tion, like,  what  man's  made." 

"God  didn't  make  thy  oars 
an'   sails,   n'eet    pay    for    'em 
nuther,  did  'Er?" 
"  Sure  He  didn't !  " 
"  An'  motor-boats  is  coming, 
I  tell  thee  ;  us'll  hae  to  hae  'em 
sooner  or  later,  an'  if  us  don't 
hae   'em   pretty  soon    us'll   be 
lef  behind." 

"  Why  can't  us  jog  along, 
like  us  always  have  a-done  ?  " 
"  Jog  along !  .  .  .  Aye,  jog 
along  backwards.  That's  what 
jogging  along  means.  You  got 
to  be  up-to-date,  I  tell  'ee,  if 
you  wants  to  be  upsides  wi' 
people  an'  earn  your  living 
nowadays." 

"  Give  'em  rope  !  You  gie 
'em  rope  !  Us  have  a-seed  they 
up-to-date  people  'fore  now. 
An'  where  be  'em  ?  Gone ! 
Dead  !  In  the  'sylum  !  Brought 
low  !  Us  have  a-picked  up  a 
living  for  twenty  years  on  this 
here  beach  wi'  fishing  an'  the 
little  boats  .  .  ." 

"  An'  thee  wousn't  like  to  see 
somebody  what's  got  capital 
take  thy  living  from  thee,  an' 
not  hae  nort  to  eat." 

"Us  could  do  summut  else, 
couldn'  us,  or  go  short  —  like 
us  have  had  to  aforetime.  I 
have,  if  thee  hastn't,  an'  will 
again,  very  likely.  S'pose  they 


motor-boats  was  to  be  all  the 
go.  .  .  .  What's  a  poor  fellow 
to  do  that  can't  afford  one  ?  I 
don't  want  to  take  no  advan- 
tage o'  anybody  else.  '  Live  an' 
let  live '  is  my  motto,  only  they 
won't  let  'ee  do  it." 

"'Tisn't  no  need  to  take 
away  anybody's  living,  if  us 
had  a  little  motor-boat  for  to 
take  people  to  Beer,  an'  Lyme, 
an'  Exmouth,  an'  Torquay — 
where  rowing  an'  sailing  boats 
don't  lay  themselves  out  to  go, 
— an'  for  fishing,  an'  p'raps  to 
tow  out  a  drifter  or  two  when 
you'd  hae  to  row  out  against 
one  o'  they  there  short  southerly 
chops.  Thee  a'tn't  so  fond  o' 
digging  away  at  the  oars  — 
a't?  —  for  all  thee's  say  God 
made  'em ! " 

"  But  who's  going  to  work  a 
motor-boat?  Us  can't  be  out 
in  a  motor-boat  an'  out  to  sea 
in  the  sailing  boats  too." 

"Steve,  here,  's  said  he'll 
work  'en,  an't  'er?" 

"Be  'em  going  to  make  it 
any  better  for  the  likes  o'  us, 
they  motor-boats — that's  what 
I  wants  to  know?  " 

"  I  don't  say  they  will.  But 
be  'em  going  to  make  it  any 
worse  for  the  likes  o'  us  if  us 
don't  hae  one  —  that's  the 
point?  Thee  wousn't  never 
make  thic  fortune  o'  thine  if 
thee  doesn't  try." 

"An5  thee  wousn't  never 
make  a  fortune  by  working 
hard.  /  an't  never  see'd  it 
done.  'Tis  artfulness  an'  luck 
does  it  .  .  ." 

Through  summer  into  au- 
tumn the  argument  continued. 
Like  a  Hindoo  prayer- wheel  it 
turned  itself  round  and  round 
— on  the  sea  -  wall  and  down 
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by  the  boats,  at  sea  in  fair 
weather  and  under  the  lee  side 
of  the  drifter  in  foul,  after  bed- 
time at  night  and  at  dawn 
over  an  early  oup  o'  tay,  at 
meals  and  even  in  bed.  There 
was  no  end  to  the  discussion : 
there  had  never,  definitely, 
been  any  beginning.  The 
knowledge  and  ignorance,  the 
lives  themselves,  of  three  men 
were  flung  into  it  to  keep  it 
alive.  That's  how  'tis  with 
men  of  small  capital :  small 
undertakings  absorb  them. 
The  finish  was  hardly  in  sight 
when  I  went  up  -  country  to 
London  with  a  roving  commis- 
sion to  look  at  and  find  out 
about  marine  motor-engines — 
not  to  buy.  For  we  had  come 
to  no  decision.  We  had  merely 
worked  ourselves  up  so  that  a 
decision  was  bound,  sooner  or 
later,  to  be  forced  upon  us. 

My  qualifications  were  these  : 
first,  that  I  had  been  pretty 
well  trained  in  handling  scien- 
tific apparatus  and  boats  on  a 
lee  shore;  second,  that  in  the 
early  days  of  motor-cars  I  had 
spent  some  hours  grovelling 
underneath  broken-down  en- 
gines in  sweet  sylvan  spots ; 
third  and  best,  that  I  had  to 
carry  the  job  through. 

Experts — men  of  400  horse- 
power and  thirty  knots  an  hour 
— looked  over  my  head.  Each 
recommended  a  different  engine 
(all  too  expensive),  and  a  mod- 
erate number  of  revolutions 
a  minute.  Finally,  on  the  off- 
chance,  mainly  because  I  had  a 
few  hours  to  spare,  I  took  the 
slowest  of  slow  trains  to  Erith, 
and  lost  myself  on  the  over- 
built marsh  thereabout.  And 
in  a  black  wooden  shed  — 


guarded  by  a  hammering  and 
a  clanking  and  a  rattle  of  ex- 
plosions from  the  exhausts  of 
internal  combustion  engines — 
I  found  an  old  engineer  who 
came  out  blinking,  and  handled 
his  bits  of  engines  as  if  he 
loved  them.  We  tried  his 
motor-boat  upon  the  swirling 
muddy  river.  She  had  life  in 
her  on  the  water.  He  advised 
us,  if  we  could  not  afford  an 
engine  powerful  enough  for 
our  work,  to  wait  until  we 
could.  That  was  our  own  feel- 
ing. I  knew  where  we  should 
buy  our  engine — if  we  did. 

The  argument,  Old  Times 
versus  New,  refreshed  itself. 

In  a  month's  time,  however, 
two  of  us  were  in  the  hill- 
bound  harbour  of  Dartmouth, 
looking  with  all  our  eyes  at 
the  motor-boats  moored  up  on 
the  Kingswear  side.  Among  a 
number  of  squat  sheds  built 
beside  a  muddy  creek  we 
found  the  boatbuilder,  whom 
also  we  had  lighted  upon  more 
or  less  by  chance.  Treating  us 
as  if  we  had  been  yacht  owners 
instead  of  small  fishermen,  he 
ushered  us  into  a  cramped 
little  room,  which  was  deco- 
rated with  yachts'  photo- 
graphs, painted  wooden  models, 
sheer  and  body  plans,  makers' 
catalogues,  and  samples  of 
cordage  and  fittings.  The 
boatbuilder,  a  small  man  of 
terrier  -  like  aspect,  —  a  man 
subtly  different  from,  alto- 
gether jumpier  than,  the  solid 
slow-moving  builders  of  sailing 
and  rowing  boats  whom  we 
had  known, — placed  chairs  for 
us,  sat  down  at  his  table,  drew 
a  piece  of  paper  towards  him, 
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sharpened  his  pencil,  and  looked 
at  us  shrewdly  :  it  was  as  if  we 
had  gone  to  the  doctor's  to  give 
birth  to  a  project. 

"Well?"  inquired  the  boat- 
builder. 

"Well!"  we  replied,  filling 
up  each  other's  gaps.  "  We'm 
thinking  of  getting  a  little 
motor -boat  for  our  beach — 
'bout  sixteen  or  seventeen  foot 
long,  and  double-ended,  so's  the 
waves  shan't  flop  aboard  over 
a  square  starn  when  she's  being 
shoved  off  and  beached.  She'll 
have  to  be  light,  if  she's  to 
heave  about  easy  and  haul  up 
over  the  sea-wall  in  rough 
weather ;  and  she'll  have  to  be 
strong  enough  to  stand  the 
knocking  about  our  boats  get 
when  we  run  ashore  on  a  big 
sea.  Then  she'll  have  to  be 
flat-bottomed  so's  not  to  list 
over  on  the  beach,  and  shallow 
in  draught  so  as  to  float  away 
quick  in  shoving  off ;  and  same 
time  she  ought  to  have  enough 
hold  in  the  water  to  be  able 
to  sail  to  win'ard  a  bit  if  she 
breaks  down  at  sea.  If  she 
isn't  beamy  enough  to  stand  a 
seaway  she  wouldn't  be  safe  in 
our  water;  and  if  she  hasn't 
got  some  speed  in  her  we  might 
so  well  stick  to  our  rowing  and 
sailing  boats.  The  propeller 
will  have  to  be  well  up,  out  of 
the  way  of  the  shingle,  else 
'twould  want  six  men  to  lift 
her  about,  if  we  couldn't  shove 
her  at  the  greasy  ways ;  but 
'twouldn't  do  for  it  to  rise  out 
of  the  water  and  race  in  the 
short  choppy  seas  that  we 
get  with  a  southerly  breeze. 
That'd  racket  the  engine  to 
pieces,  wouldn't  it  ?  Besides, 
we  want  her  for  fishing  and 


towing,  though  she'll  have  to 
earn  her  living,  no  doubt,  at 
passenger  work  ..." 

All  of  which  —  as  any  one 
acquainted  with  boats  will 
understand  —  were  contradic- 
tory demands. 

The  boatbuilder  looked  at  us 
meditatively. 

"  Your  sort  of  harbour  motor- 
boats  wouldn't  be  any  good  to 
us,"  we  added.  "We  want  speed 
and  lightness,  and  strength 
and  seaworthiness,  and  protec- 
tion all  round  for  the  propeller 
— else  we  might  just  so  well 
not  have  a  motor- boat  at  all. 
If  you  can  build  us  a  boat  like 
that  you've  pretty  well  solved 
the  question  of  motor-boats  for 
beaches  and  lee  shores." 

The  boatbuilder  continued 
looking  at  us,  like  a  man  on 
the  edge  of  a  muddy  brook, 
wondering  whether  he  can 
jump  it.  At  last:  "Did  you 
have  a  pleasant  journey 
down  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No,  we  didn't !  "  we  replied. 
"  We  took  nearly  five  hours  by 
the  best  train  of  the  day  coming 
thirty  miles  or  so  as  the  crow 
flies.  We  walked  three  miles 
over  the  cliffs  to  catch  the 
Exmouth  train  at  Otterton, 
crossed  the  Exe  by  the  ferry, 
waited  at  Starcross  for  the 
Newton  Abbot  express,  changed 
and  waited  again,  got  into  the 
Kingswear  through  carriage, 
and  crossed  the  harbour  by 
that  steam  houseboat  thing 
that  plies  between  Kingswear 
and  Dartmouth ;  and  when  we 
were  within  half  an  hour  of 
our  journey's  end  we  saw  our 
own  cliffs  across  the  bay.  That's 
how  'tis :  when  you'm  aiming 
at  speed,  you've  got  to  go  all 
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the  slower.  If  you  can't  build 
us  a  motor-boat  to  get  to  Dart- 
mouth quicker  than  that  .  .  ." 

"  What  you  want,"  said  the 
boatbuilder,  "is  a  butterfly 
boat." 

We  didn't  know  what  a 
butterfly  boat  was ;  we  are 
not  sure  now;  but  we  were 
probably  right  in  supposing  it 
to  be  a  boat  which  goes  over 
the  waves  instead  of  cutting 
through  them. 

"  Did  you  say  you've  got  an 
engine  coming  down  ? "  the 
boatbuilder  inquired. 

"We've  arranged  to  have 
one  sent  down  from  Erith." 

"You've  fixed  it  up?" 

"  Yes." 

"Ah!  "he  exclaimed.  "What 
a  pity  !  If  you'd  only  had  an 
'  Antelope  '  engine  !  I  could 
have  got  you  an  '  Antelope ' 
that  would  have  suited  your 
purpose  exactly.  What  did 
you  say  was  the  horse-power 
of  yours?" 

"  Single  cylinder,  four  to  five 
horse-power  ..." 

"If  you  get  it  out  of  her. 
You  would  out  of  an  'Antelope.' 
An  eight  horse -power  twin 
cylinder  'Antelope'  .  .  ." 

"Would  be  too  heavy  and 
much  too  expensive  for  us !  " 

We  spent  the  greater  part 
of  two  days  working  out  the 
details  of  the  boat  and  of  the 
installation,  and  learning  to 
hate  "  Antelopes  "  and  all  their 
cylinders.  It  was  settled  that 
we  were  to  have  an  experi- 
mental beach  motor-boat,  built 
on  our  own  lines,  without  a 
contract  speed,  without  even 
contract  behaviour.  Thus  a 
still  greater  responsibility  and 
anxiety  was  cast  upon  us,  and 


with  it  we  returned  home  again, 
hoping  against  hope  that  an 
"  Antelope  "  was  not,  after  all, 
the  one  engine  we  wanted  for 
the  work.  We  were  launched, 
so  to  speak,  in  a  squally  wind, 
through  which  we  had  to  sail 
aboard  a  boat  we  didn't  know. 
The  seas  of  the  old  argument 
rose  up  around  us  higher  than 
ever.  Invoices  and  bills  began 
coming  in.  These  were  the 
wettings  we  had. 

A  winter's  gales  blew  at  us, 
driving  the  boats  time  after 
time  to  the  top  of  the  sea-wall. 
"  'Tis  a  good  job  us  an't  got 
thic  motor-boat  up  eet,"  was 
the  word  while  we  were  haul- 
ing and  straining  at  the  cut- 
ropes,  and  boats  were  a- tilt  on 
the  edge  of  the  wall. 

Then  we  went  down  to  in- 
spect our  boat. 

In  one  of  the  shadowy  ram- 
shackle sheds  she  stood  up 
high  upon  her  stocks,  enor- 
mously long  and  empty  to 
the  eye.  Bright  copper  nails 
glinted  on  the  soft  brown  of 
her  smooth  unvarnished  elm 
planks.  Men  hammered  and 
chipped  at  her  with  a  sure 
aim.  But — and  it  hit  itself 
into  us  with  a  glance — she  was 
like  a  box,  like  a  tub,  like  a 
barrel  cut  off  three  parts  of  the 
way  up.  She  was  wall-sided. 
She  had  no  sheer.  Owing  to  a 
difference  in  local  boatbuilding 
terms,  she  had  been  given  in 
freeboard  what  we  had  meant 
to  order  in  total  inside  depth. 

"That's  why  I  wanted  you 
to  look  at  her  before  we  put 
the  thwarts  in,"  said  the  boat- 
builder,  rightly  interpreting 
our  faces. 
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"She'll  have  to  be  altered. 
She'll  have  to  be  out  down." 

"I  shouldn't  advise  you  to 
have  her  cut  down ;  its  expen- 
sive, and  you'll  find  a  high 
freeboard  all  the  better  for 
your  open-sea  work." 

"I  shan't  go  to  sea  in  a 
wall-sided  boat,"  I  snapped ; 
meaning  really  that  I  refused 
to  try  and  settle  the  great 
argument  with  a  boat  whose 
lines  offended  my  eye,  even  if 
I  had  to  pay  for  the  building 
of  a  new  one,  or  go  without  a 
motor-boat  at  all. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  the  boat- 
builder,  "we  might  push  out 
the  topstrake  three  or  four 
inches.  That  would  give  her 
more  beam,  and  more  sheer 
too,  and  take  off  the  wall- 
sidedness — make  a  lot  of  differ- 
ence. I'll  do  that  then." 

For  consolation  we  were 
shown  our  engine  lying  dis- 
membered on  the  floor  of  a 
loft,  and  we  were  bidden  to 
admire  an  "Antelope"  that 
was  lying  alongside.  Fortun- 
ately we  were  far  too  ignorant 
of  engines  to  appreciate  what 
experts  call  the  refinements  of 
detail  in  the  "Antelope's"  con- 
struction— her  forced  lubrica- 
tion and  magneto  ignition. 
The  engine,  at  all  events,  had 
not  joined  the  conspiracy  to 
post-date  our  satisfaction.  More 
and  more  we  looked  towards 
the  critical  moment  when  our 
boat  should  be  afloat.  "For 
the  Lord's  sake,  hold  thee 
row ! "  occurred  more  fre- 
quently in  the  great  argu- 
ment. 

The  launching  had  now  to 
be  witnessed.  Our  boat,  all 


ready,  painted  white  on  the  top- 
strakes  and  red  underneath,  was 
trigged  up  on  some  timbers 
in  an  outside  shed.  Now  she 
looked  handsome  enough  with 
her  bluff  easy-riding  bows,  her 
broad  middle  bearing,  and  the 
fine  lines  to  her  rounded  stern. 
Her  wall-sidedness  had  disap- 
peared. The  novel  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  keel  was 
carried  round  outside  the  pro- 
peller, to  protect  it,  had  an  air 
of  lightness  and  strength.  She 
was  built  "fitty"— that  we 
saw  in  a  glance — if  she  floated 
and  ran  "fitty." 

We  climbed  inside,  gave  the 
engine  her  first  meal  of  petrol 
and  lubricating  oil,  and  coupled 
up  the  ignition.  "I  hope  this 
engine  is  going  to  start  up 
all  right,"  said  the  boatbuilder 
switching  on.  "  I  haven't  tried 
to  run  her  before.  I  thought 
you  had  better  be  present  when 
I  did." 

He  gave  the  fly-wheel  a  turn. 
Nothing  happened.  "'Ante- 
lopes '  always  start  up  all 
right,"  he  remarked.  Another 
turn.  .  .  .  Nothing !  And 
another.  .  .  .  Nothing  still ! 
One  more  turn.  .  .  .  There  was 
a  banging  and  a  rattle,  as  if 
the  engine  were  breathing  in 
explosions.  The  boat  shook 
like  a  live  thing.  The  bottom 
boards,  which  were  not  yet 
screwed  down,  rose  up  around 
us  like  leaves  in  a  storm,  and 
jigged  on  end.  I  switched  off 
quickly. 

And  one  of  the  men  said  in 
my  ear :  "  I've  seen  'em  fight 
these  engines  for  a  week  before 
they  got  'em  to  go." 

"Was  that  an  'Antelope'?" 
I  asked. 
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But  he  didn't  seem  to  hear. 

Half  a  dozen  men  were 
called ;  rolling  timbers  brought. 
We  shoved  and  hauled  the  boat 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  creek. 
Then,  suddenly,  we  heard  a 
small  sharp  crack.  We  looked 
at  each  other,  at  the  engine. 
The  elbow-joint  between  the 
engine  and  the  exhaust  had 
come  into  two  pieces,  as  cast 
piping  will  do  when  it  is  jerked. 
"  I  thought  so  !  "  exclaimed  the 
boatbuilder ;  "  I've  never  known 
an  '  Antelope '  do  that !  " 

There  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  telegraph  for  a  new 
elbow- joint,  and  to  wait  yet 
a  little  longer  for,  as  we  almost 
thought,  the  non-realisation  of 
our  hopes. 

The  incoming  tide  floated 
the  boat  off.  She  looked  well 
enough  on  the  water,  but  we 
saw  with  a  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment and  hopeless  per- 
plexity that  her  propeller  was 
half  out  of  it.  The  boat- 
builder  himself  was  nonplussed 
for  the  moment :  it  was  his 
own  work  at  fault,  not  a 
strange  engineer's. 

"You'll  have  to  weight  her 
down  by  the  stern,"  he  said. 
"You  never  can  tell  exactly 
how  a  boat  is  going  to  float 
when  you're  building  to  a  new 
design.  Her  propeller  will  suck 
her  down  a  bit,  and  two  or 
three  people  in  her  ..." 

"  But  what  speed  d'you  think 
we  shall  get  ?  "  I  asked. 

"I  shouldn't  like  to  say — 
not  with  that  engine.  If  you'd 
had  an  'Antelope'  .  .  ." 

"D'you  think  we  shall  get 
six  miles  an  hour?" 

"You'll  get  five  all  right,  I 
think.  We'll  run  her  and  see, 


when  the  new  elbow  -  joint 
comes  down." 

We  did  see.  But  first  of  all 
we  saw  that  the  boatbuilder 
was  smiling  up  his  sleeve. 
"  I've  tried  her,"  he  said,  "  up 
the  river.  She  goes  like  a 
witch !  You  stay  here  and 
watch." 

He  went  aboard  ;  started  up 
the  engine ;  cast  off  moorings ; 
and  perched  himself  by  the 
tiller  on  the  little  after-deck. 

The  popping  of  the  exhaust 
made  one  almost  continuous 
note ;  the  water  churned  up 
by  the  propeller  thumped  under 
the  stern  of  the  boat.  Then, 
as  she  gathered  way,  the  stern 
squatted  down  in  the  water 
and  the  bow  rose  up,  the  engine 
slowed  down  while  the  propeller 
took  grip,  and  off  she  sped 
across  the  river.  The  boat- 
builder's  miscalculation  was 
evidently  to  our  advantage, 
for  in  shoving  off  a  beach  the 
boat  would  float  away  all  the 
quicker  on  account  of  her 
shallow  draught  astern,  and  at 
full  speed  her  propeller  was 
sufficiently  immersed.  When 
he  returned  to  the  creek  we 
asked  him  :  "  What  speed  d'you 
reckon  you  were  going  at  ?  " 

"She'll  go  a  mile  an  hour 
faster,"  he  replied,  "when  the 
engine  has  run  a  bit." 

"  That's  better  than  you  ex- 
pected, then  ?  " 

He  rubbed  his  hands.  "  Goes 
like  a  witch,"  he  repeated,  "for 
her  engine  and  horse-power." 

Then  we  were  well  pleased 
with  the  engine ;  and  when  we 
judged  that  everybody  at  home 
would  be  drinking  a  glass  of 
beer,  we  telephoned  through 
to  the  "Cable  and  Anchor": 
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"Goes  like  a  witch  !— What  ? 
— Yes  !  Goes  like  the  devil ! 
No  end  of  a  pace  ! — All  right  ? 
—Aye!" 

It  was  our  first  morsel  of 
triumph — the  first  real  point 
scored  in  the  great  argument. 

The  next  point  was  to  get 
the  boat  home  in  one  success- 
ful run  without  a  breakdown. 
That,  we  knew,  though  we 
hardly  dared  say  so,  was  the 
critical  run,  the  most  smash- 
ing retort  possible,  the  most 
anxious  part  of  the  whole 
undertaking.  Upon  that  de- 
pended the  reputation  of  our 
boat ;  the  reputation,  for  some 
time,  of  motors  in  general  upon 
our  beach,  and  in  a  sense  our 
own  reputations,  whether  we 
were  "  mazed  articles  "  or  men 
of  enterprise.  It  was  a  voyage 
of  do  or  die.  And  neither  of 
us  knew  anything  to  speak  of, 
either  about  marine  motors 
or  about  any  other  kind  of 
engine. 

Tom  had  gone  down  to  the 
ordering  of  the  boat.  Bob, 
the  other  partner,  had  gone 
to  the  inspection  and  launch, 
because  he  is  hard  to  please 
and  critical.  It  was  Tom's 
turn  to  help  bring  the  boat 
home. 

But  the  weather  for  a  week 
or  two  was  shuffling,  and  the 
course  from  Dartmouth — round 
Berry  Head,  across  Torbay,  and 
past  the  sandbanks  and  shoals 
outside  Exmouth— is  such  that 
any  breeze  is  bound  to  raise  a 
head-sea  somewhere.  When  we 
did  arrive  in  Dartmouth  during 
the  early  afternoon  of  the  first 
reasonably  fine  day,  they  said 
with  some  concern  :  "  You're 


never  going  to  try  and  get  to 
Sidmouth  to-night !  It's  thirty- 
five  or  forty  miles,  isn't  it?" 

"That  don't  matter,  do  it," 
retorted  Tom,  "so  long  as  it 
don't  come  on  to  blow  ?  Any- 
how, we'm  going  to  make  a 
start." 

"You'll  find  it  a  long  way  in 
that  little  boat  of  yours  .  .  ." 

Which  encouraged  us  the 
more ;  for  as  lee  -  shoremen, 
users  of  small  open  boats,  we 
do  not  think  very  highly  of 
the  harbour  men,  who,  in  our 
view,  having  a  soft  job  and  fine 
big  craft  to  go  to  sea  in,  be- 
come soft  themselves.  And  at 
the  same  time  we  are  a  little 
envious  of  their  ships  and 
their  shelter — their  "  something 
under  their  feet,"  and  their 
"somewhere  to  run  to,  in  out 
the  way  o'  it." 

We  hastened  to  the  boat- 
building creek  with  our  pro- 
visions— two  bottles  of  beer,  a 
bottle  of  cold  tea,  and  a  packet 
of  bloater-paste  sandwiches — 
together  with  a  sackful  of 
odd  gear  and  an  incongruous 
can  of  petrol.  The  boat  was 
afloat.  Just  as  we  were  getting 
ready  to  go  aboard,  a  man  ran 
up  breathlessly  to  the  boat- 
builder. 

"Will  you  send  a  launch  up 
the  river  at  once  to  Mr  Sloper  ? 
His  motor's  broken  down  in 
Duncannon  Reach  and  the 
tide's  falling.  He'll  be  stuck 
there  if  he  doesn't  get  off 
quick." 

"Has  Mr  Sloper  got  an 
1  Antelope'?"  I  asked. 

There  was  no  reply.  The 
most  interesting  questions  are 
seldom  answered. 

"I'll  come  aboard  with  you 
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and  start  her  up,"  said  the 
boatbuilder. 

"  If  us  can't  start  her  going 
here,  by  ourselves,"  remarked 
Tom,  "what  be  us  going  to 
do  if  her  stops  snorting  half- 
way across  Torbay,  like  thic 
motor-boat  up  the  river?" 

"But  you're  not  going  to 
try  and  make  Sidmouth  to- 
day?" 

"  Iss,  we  be.  Why  for  not ! 
Fine  weather,  ain't  it  ?  Might 
come  on  to  blow  t'morrow." 

"  D'you  know  the  coast  ?  " 

"Not  this  side  of  Torquay. 
But  'twon't  be  dark  'fore  us 
gets  into  waters  us  do  know 
— not  if  her  goes  all  right." 

"Ah,  well,"  concluded  the 
boatbuilder,  "  you've  got  a  sea- 
worthy little  boat  under  you, 
though  she  is  only  seventeen- 
foot  -  six.  Pity  you  couldn't 
have  had  one  a  bit  bigger,  for 
your  open -sea  work,  with  a 
twin-cylinder  '  Antelope  ' !  " 

He  oiled  up,  turned  on  the 
petrol,  and  after  two  or  three 
attempts  he  set  the  engine 
going,  looking,  while  he 
handled  it,  like  a  yacht's 
skipper  reduced  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  tramp  steamer. 
Then  he  gave  us  some  hints  as 
to  the  course  out  of  harbour, 
and  went  ashore,  saying,  "I 
only  hope  your  engine  will  get 
you  up  there  all  right." 

Glad  to  have  it  in  our  own 
hands  at  last,  gladder  still  to 
feel  our  own  boat  under  us, 
gladdest  of  all  to  hear  no  more 
of  "  Antelopes,"  we  swung  out 
into  mid-river  with  the  rever- 
sible propeller  three  -  quarter 
way  advanced.  I  touched  the 
lever  to  advance  it  fully. 
There  was  a  visible  spark.  I 


shook  my  finger  as  if  a  wasp 
were  on  the  end  of  it  (with 
very  hot  legs)  and  hugged  a 
wrist  that  felt  as  if  it  had 
within  it  a  collection  of  ting- 
ling cramps.  Tom's  eyes 
questioned  me — the  whole  use 
and  feasibility  of  motor-boats 
was  included  in  that  question- 
ing— but  I  was  so  savage  and 
disappointed  that  I  could  only 
say  : 

"  Put  back  !  Put  her  back ! 
Us  can't  get  up  to  Sidmouth 
like  this!" 

The  boatbuilder  ran  down 
to  the  water's  edge.  "What's 
the  matter  ?  "  he  called  out. 

"Why,  the  electricity  is  leak- 
ing all  over  the  place ! " 

"  I've  never  known  an  '  Ante- 
lope '  do  that !  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  Oh,  d — n  your  '  Ante- 
lopes ' ! "  was  on  the  tip  of  my 
tongue;  but  I  didn't  say  it, 
which  without  doubt  was  very 
virtuous. 

We  rearranged  the  insulated 
wires  and  once  more  got  under 
way,  with  the  propeller  fully 
advanced  this  time;  for  we 
meant  to  get  somewhere  before 
we  touched  the  engine  again. 
Leaving  the  Hindostan  and  the 
old  Britannia  astern  of  us,  we 
passed  the  town  pontoon  at  a 
quarter  past  four,  and  steered 
for  the  deep  narrows  between 
Dartmouth  and  Kingswear 
Castles.  At  last  we  were  well 
under  way.  The  valves  of  the 
engine  were  tapping  regularly, 
the  explosions  of  the  exhaust 
astern  were  already  dinning 
themselves  into  our  heads.  If 
we  put  in  anywhere,  it  was  not 
to  be  at  Dartmouth.  Better 
some  little  beach  in  a  cove 
near  Berry  Head. 
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Beyond  the  two  castles, 
standing  opposite  each  other 
among  the  trees  on  either 
bank,  the  open  sea  begins,  and 
at  once  the  names  of  places 
seem  to  change  their  charac- 
ter. Up-river  they  have  mostly 
a  smiling  sound  —  Dittisham, 
Green  way,  Stoke  Gabriel ; — 
but  outside,  the  wildness  and 
grimness  of  the  sea  runs  like 
a  ground-bass  through  them. 
We  passed  between  the 
Western  Blackstone  and  Inner 
Froward  Point ;  passed  by  the 
Castle  Ledge  buoy  and  sub- 
merged Bear's  Kail ;  and  made 
for  the  narrow  passage  inside 
the  Mew  Stone. 

Looked  at  from  the  heights 
above,  especially  in  sunshine, 
the  estuary  of  the  Dart — with 
its  thick  green  foliage,  its  ferns 
in  every  soily  crevice  and  its 
lichen  -  covered  cliffs  descend- 
ing sheer  to  the  water — has  a 
brilliant  loveliness.  Down  be- 
low, in  the  deep  shadow,  among 
the  swirling  currents,  the  high 
cliffs  seemed  to  frown,  and  the 
Mew  Stone  appeared  hard, 
harsh,  immense;  so  that  it 
was  as  if  we  were  strangers, 
passing  through  some  dim  in- 
ferno, hardly  knowing  what 
threatened  us ;  and  tales  of 
furious  tide-rips  there,  and  of 
sudden  waves  swamping  boats 
that  were  never  again  seen  or 
heard  of,  troubled  the  back  of 
one's  mind.  All  that  was 
human  and  familiar  was  Tom's 
voice  :  "  Her  goes,  don'  'er  ? 
Her  do  go  !  "  And  by  contrast, 
the  engine  also,  weakly  tap- 
ping and  popping  and  asking 
oil,  was  more  than  a  little 
human. 

Keeping  a  sharp  look-out  for 


lobster- pot  corks  and  lines, 
which  might  have  fouled  our 
propeller,  we  steered  a  mile  or 
so  off-shore,  past  Scabbacombe 
Head  and  Crabrock  Point.  We 
call  our  own  coast  iron-bound, 
and  so  it  is  ;  but  the  cliffs  down 
there — partly,  no  doubt,  on  ac- 
count of  their  strangeness — 
appeared  far  blacker,  steeper, 
and  more  forbidding.  "  Poor 
things  !  "  one  could  imagine 
Benjie  saying.  "  Poor  things, 
what  gets  drove  ashore  here  ! 
'Tis  all  up  wi'  'em  !  All  up !  " 

But  fog,  drifting  in  with  a 
breath  of  south-east  wind,  was 
already  beginning  to  soften  the 
jaggedness  of  the  rocks,  and 
even  to  hide  the  land. 

"  What  time  do  'ee  make 
it  ? "  asked  Tom,  after  we 
had  passed  Sharkham  Point. 
"  Only  an  hour  we've  been  ? 
Then  we  must  have  travelled, 
mustn't  us  ?  This  here  looks 
like  Torbay  right  'nuff." 

It  did  look  like  Torbay  in 
the  vast  and  vague  fog.  But 
it  was  only  Mudstone  Bay,  a 
place  wonderfully  like  Torbay 
in  miniature,  even  to  its  out- 
standing rocks  at  the  northern 
end.  We  had  not  been  doing 
nine  or  ten  miles  an  hour,  as 
for  a  moment  we  hoped.  Be- 
fore long  we  were  rounding 
close  under  an  unmistakable 
Berry  Head. 

In  Torbay  itself  we  could  see 
nothing,  except  a  ghost-like 
Brixham.  Fog  filled  all  the 
inside  of  the  bay. 

"  'Tisn't  no  good  going  in 
to  Brixham,"  said  Tom,  "  and 
'tisn't  no  good  trying  to  crawl 
round  the  bay  in  this  here  fog. 
There's  a  lot  of  shipping  here- 
about. Best  thing  us  can  do 
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is  to  make  straight  for  t'other 
side,  out  the  way  o'  it,  so  soon 
as  us  can.  Got  thy  compass  on 
'ee  ?  Do  'ee  think  her'll  work 
wi'  all  this  'lectricity  sculling 
round  about  the  boat  ?  I 
reckon  if  us  steers  due  north 
us'll  pick  up  land  some- 
where ..." 

"  Unless  the  engine  breaks 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  bay  ! 
What  then  ?  " 

"  Her  won't  hae  to  break 
down ;  an'  that's  all  about  it !  " 

I  oiled  her  up  with  care, 
but  otherwise  forbore  to  touch 
her ;  and  we  steered  along  by 
compass.  Soon  we  had  lost 
the  Berry — had  lost  everything. 
The  loneliness  of  mid- ocean, 
from  the  deck  of  a  ship,  is  not 
so  great  as  the  loneliness  of  a 
bay  in  a  small  open  boat,  in 
fog.  Paignton,  we  knew,  lay 
somewhere  four  miles  abeam  of 
us  ;  Torquay  as  many  miles  to 
the  nor'-west.  The  light  south- 
easterly wind  raised  a  scuffle  on 
the  water,  proving  the  steadi- 
ness of  our  boat ;  but  it  did  not 
blow  away  the  grey  mist.  A 
Brixham  trawler  steered  along- 
side to  look  at  our  impudent 
little  craft.  We  waved  our 
arms  and  splashed  on.  There 
was  nothing  else  to  be  done. 

Presently  Tom  stood  up  in 
the  boat  and  pointed  over  the 
bows.  "  Lookse  !  We'm  right. 
That's  the  loom  of  Torbay 
Bock.  That's  it !  Now  us'll 
soon  be  out  of  this  here  ship- 
ping that  us  can't  see." 

In  the  fog,  which  was  at  no 
time  so  thick  to  seaward  as 
nearer  land,  there  stood  up  a 
dark  detached  shadow,  that 
could  only  have  been  the  Oar 


Stone.  Steering  straight  for 
it,  we  finished  up  our  bloater- 
paste  sandwiches  and  second 
bottle  of  beer.  It  no  longer 
mattered  to  keep  up  our  stock 
of  provisions.  We  were  enter- 
ing home  waters.  Torquay 
was  left  behind  without  a 
glimpse  of  its  harbour  and 
terraced  hills.  There  is  some- 
thing uncanny  in  passing  near 
a  great  town — in  feeling  its 
presence  close  by,  with  never 
a  sight  or  a  sound  of  it. 
Babbacombe  was  more  visible ; 
and  six  miles  or  so  farther  on, 
Teignmouth  lay  like  a  white 
stripe,  like  a  comber  suddenly 
solidified,  along  its  narrow  spit 
of  sand.  Over  the  hills  behind 
the  fog  was  gathering  together 
into  purple  clouds  and  turning 
into  rain. 

Once  or  twice,  between  the 
Oar  Stone  and  Teignmouth, 
the  exhaust  had  given  a  sharp 
pop,  instead  of  its  regular  ex- 
plosion. Off  Teignmouth  there 
were  several  such  pops  at 
shorter  intervals. 

"  What's  that  ?  "  asked  Tom. 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  Can  'ee  put  it  right  if 
there's  ort  wrong  ?  " 

"  Hanged  if  I  know  !  " 

Close  to  the  Parson  and 
Clerk  Bock,  between  Teign- 
mouth and  Dawlish,  the  motor 
gave  a  final  pop,  turned  two 
or  three  times,  slowed  down, 
stopped.  It  was  as  if  the  little 
engine,  having  run  for  three 
hours  continuously,  had  be- 
come tired,  and  had  fallen 
asleep.  The  sudden  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  lapping 
of  the  wavelets  against  the 
boat's  sides,  was  exquisitely 
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restful  —  just  for  a  moment. 
Then  we — 

"Look'd  at  each  other  with  a  wild 

surmise — 
Silent"; 

and,  leaving  the  tiller,  Tom 
swore.  "  What's  to  do  now  ?  " 
he  asked.  "  Her's  brought 
us  twenty-one  miles,  I  reckon, 
an'  we'm  fourteen  miles  from 
home ;  an'  that's  far  enough 
for  to  row,  if  her  refuses  to 
snort.  P'raps  we'm  out  of 
petrol  .  .  ." 

"  P'raps  the  sparking  plug's 
sooted  up  .  .  ." 

Taking  out  the  plug,  I 
sparked  it  in  the  open  air  to 
burn  off  the  soot,  replaced  it, 
and  gave  the  fly-wheel  a  turn. 
She  was  off  again  with  a  terri- 
fying racket  till  the  propeller 
was  advanced.  That  was  it — 
the  sparking  plug.  (I  had  been 
using  an  excess  of  lubricating 
oil,  because  the  engine  was  new, 
and,  as  I  found  out  afterwards, 
had  been  giving  it  too  much 
petrol  and  too  little  air.) 

We  stood  in  for  Dawlish  to 
buy  some  more  petrol.  We 
also  bought  more  beer.  If  we 
did  have  to  row,  we  too  should 
want  more  fuel.  Our  new- 
grown  trust  in  the  engine  was 
shaken. 

It  was  dusk  when  we  left 
Dawlish,  and  made  as  good  a 
course  as  possible  for  Straight 
Point,  the  other  side  of  Ex- 
mouth.  Unable  to  see  very 
far ;  unable,  in  the  misty  fading 
light,  to  judge  distances  accur- 
ately, we  doubted  whether  we 
should  clear  the  Pole  Sand,  and 
stood  farther  out  to  sea.  The 
tide  was  ebbing ;  and  there  are 


banks  outside  Exmouth  which 
only  a  seagull,  standing  in  the 
water  instead  of  swimming, 
will  reveal. 

"  Us  ought  to  be  able  to  sight 
the  fairway  buoy,"  remarked 
Tom  anxiously,  and  almost  at 
once  we  did  sight  it.  And  then 
we  heard  its  bell. 

By  day  the  estuary  of  the 
Exe  is  a  wide  waste  of  flat 
sand  and  flat  shoal  water. 
That  evening,  in  the  drizzling 
mist,  yellowed  by  the  sunset 
filtering  through  it,  the  place 
was  an  endless  expanse  of 
desolation.  In  the  haphazard 
tolling  of  the  bell  -  buoy  all 
human  misery  seemed  to  be 
concentrated  and  contained ; 
all  the  agony  of  all  the  wrecks 
that  ever  were,  all  the  tragedy 
of  all  the  lives  that  ever  were 
lost,  all  the  loneliness  of  all 
that  sorrowed  for  them. 

"For  God's  sake,  let's  get 
away  from  this  !  "  I  burst  out, 
forgetting  that  we  should  get 
away  just  as  fast  as  the  engine 
carried  us,  and  no  faster. 

"  Aye  !  "  replied  Tom,  whose 
nerves  usually  are  like  a  rock 
that  the  sea  dashes  against. 
"Can't  say  I  likes  this  here. 
Thic  blasted  bell.  .  .  .  Casn't 
make  thy  engine  snort  faster, 
an'  git  away  out  o'  it  ?  Gives 
a  fellow  the  melancholies,  like." 

As  if  to  mock  us,  there  began 
a  hollow  booming  in  the  fore- 
part of  the  boat.  It  was  the 
partially  empty  petrol  -  tank 
vibrating  with  the  engine.  I 
jammed  it  with  a  spanner  and 
a  piece  of  cotton-waste. 

And  then  the  engine  gave  a 
couple  of  gasps,  and  stopped. 

With  the  intolerable  tolling 
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of  the  bell-buoy  clanging  in  my 
ears,  I  cleaned  the  sparking 
plug  again,  and  again  we  got 
under  way.  The  cliffs  of 
Straight  Point,  with  its  ledges 
and  rock-bound  shore,  were  like 
a  harbour  to  us.  Over  the 
dreary  sandbanks  of  the  Exe 
the  bell  was  still  tolling  ;  is  toll- 
ing now ;  but  we  had  a  sense  of 
escape  from  it,  and  already  felt 
ourselves  as  good  as  home. 

Once  or  twice  more  the 
engine  stopped.  It  was  not 
its  fault :  I  was  driving  it 
badly.  Darkness  prevented  me 
from  tinkering  about  with  it ; 
but  I  found  that  by  putting 
the  propeller  at  neutral  and 
letting  it  race  for  a  few  seconds 
the  sparking  plug  would  clear 
itself. 

Off  Sidmouth  we  burnt  flares, 
using  the  newspaper  that  had 
wrapped  our  bloater  -  paste 
sandwiches.  Then  we  circled 
round,  steered  at  full  speed 
for  the  beach,  switched  off  the 


engine  a  boat's  length  or  so 
away,  and  ran  ashore  high 
upon  the  shingle.  Willing 
hands  hauled  us  up. 

It  was  ten  o'clock.  Reckon- 
ing three-quarters  of  an  hour 
for  stoppages,  the  brave  little 
engine  had  brought  us  thirty- 
six  miles  in  five  working  hours. 
The  boat  was  home  —  home 
successfully. 

Not  that  the  great  argument 
came  to  an  end  therewith.  The 
building  and  home-coming  of 
the  motor-boat  were  only  two 
steps  in  the  great  argument, 
which  still  continues,  and  will. 
Cheated  of  breakdowns,  which 
so  far  have  not  occurred,  and 
bound  to  admit  seaworthiness, 
the  disciples  of  the  Old  Times 
complained  loudly  of  the  noise 
from  the  exhaust.  Therefore, 
being  otherwise  well  pleased, 
we  brazened  it  out,  and  called 
the  boat  the  Puffin.  And  then 
we  stopped  the  noise. 
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THE    BATTLE    OF    EDINGTON,    A.D.    878. 


THAT  the  site  of  one  of  the 
most  famous  battles  ever 
fought  on  English  soil  should 
have  been  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years  a  mere  matter 
of  conjecture,  is  due  not  so 
much  to  the  insufficiency  of 
evidence  as  to  the  unscientific 
treatment  of  it  at  the  hands 
of  successive  historians.  The 
battle  of  Edington  or  Ethan- 
dune,  which  was  the  supreme 
climax  to  that  famous  struggle 
to  the  death  between  King 
Alfred  and  Guthrum,  between 
Saxons  and  Danes,  and  be- 
tween Christianity  and  Pagan- 
ism, has  been  variously  located 
in  ancient  Wessex,  the  favourite 
place  so  far  being  Edington, 
near  Westbury,  in  Wiltshire. 
But  the  site  is  also  claimed  for 
Eddington,  a  Tything  in  the 
Parish  and  Union  of  Hunger- 
ford,  in  the  county  of  Berks, 
and  also  for  Edington,  a  small 
village  on  the  Polden  ridge 
above  the  tidal  Parret  in 
Somerset.  In  the  absence  of 
any  direct  statement  as  to 
precise  locality  either  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  or  in 
Asser,  the  historian  and  bio- 
grapher of  King  Alfred,  writ- 
ing as  a  contemporary,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  assay  the 
testimony  again,  and  with  the 
aid  of  recent  discoveries  of 
place-names  follow  out  the  best 
inferential  theory. 

To  begin  with,  we  must  re- 
member that  it  is  to  old 
William  Camden  (1551-1623) 
that  we  owe  the  current  re- 
port that  the  battle  was  fought 


in  Wiltshire,  and  it  is  from 
him  that  subsequent  writers 
have  copied  with  a  fidelity  that 
does  more  credit  to  their  blind 
faith  in  what  the  Elizabethan 
antiquary  wrote  than  to  their 
cool  judgment,  or  to  any  really 
serious  conception  of  strategy. 
For  Camden,  learned  as  he  was 
in  many  ways,  was  wofully 
inaccurate  at  times,  especially 
when  he  drew  a  bow  at  a  ven- 
ture in  philology  or  the  deriva- 
tion of  place-names.  For  in- 
stance, we  can  hardly  accept 
from  him  that  "  Summer  "  has 
ever  been  at  the  root  of  Somer- 
set, the  land  of  the  "  Sumor- 
saetas " :  or  that  Bristol  or 
"  Brightstow "  was,  to  begin 
with,  the  "  Bright "  or  famous 
town:  or  that  the  Cangi,  a  race 
of  hypothetical  giants  living 
in  Somerset,  gave  their  name 
to  such  localities  as  Keyns- 
ham,  near  Bristol,  or  to  Can- 
nington,  a  village  and  hundred 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Parret. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  a 
difficulty  with  modern  and  up- 
to-date  philologists,  such  as  Mr 
Stevenson,  the  recent  editor  of 
Asser's  works.  His  contention 
is  that  as  the  battle  of  "Ethan- 
dune"  is  so  spelt  in  the  A.S. 
Chronicle,  and  a  similar  spell- 
ing to  describe  the  same  place 
is  found  in  Wiltshire  docu- 
ments in  post-Domesday  times, 
therefore  the  point  is  absolutely 
settled.  He  pretends  to  find 
in  Anglo-Saxon,  Norman,  and 
English  documents  certain 
philological  laws,  like  those  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians,  which 
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alter  not.  He  rejects  the 
Somerset  Edington  because  he 
finds  that  its  Domesday  equiva- 
lent (A.D.  1086)  is  Eduuine- 
tune  or  Edwinetona.  Now,  if 
with  Mr  Stevenson  we  pin  our 
faith  on  Domesday  spelling,  we 
shall  find  that  the  Wiltshire 
Ethandune  is  spelt  Edendone. 
Further,  in  very  early  Glaston- 
bury  documents  the  Somerset 
Edington  appears  (A.D.  1100- 
1200)  as  Edindon  also.  The 
battle  itself,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  may  always  have 
been  spoken  of  and  spelt  as 
the  battle  of  Edendone  or 
Edington,  not  Ethandune  at 
all,  as  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
(A.D.  1150-1200)  gives  Eden- 
dune  as  the  site,  and  Geoffrey 
Gaimer  (c.  A.D.  1150)  gives 
Edenesdone  in  his  *  Estoire  des 
Engles.'  But  can  we  offer  any 
explanation  of  the  fact  that 
the  Domesday  spelling  of  the 
Somerset  place  was  Eduuine- 
tona  or  Edwinetona  ?  The 
history  of  the  Glastonbury 
manor  of  Edington  is  easily 
traceable  in  the  Rentalia  and 
Costumaria  of  the  great  abbey, 
but  it  is  never  once  spelt  in 
the  Domesday  fashion.  The 
Domesday  spelling  of  the 
Somerset  manor  is  a  Domes- 
day solecism,  and  some  ex- 
planation of  this  may  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  Glastonbury 
had  two  manors — Edindone  or 
Edington,  so  spelt  early  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  lying  on 
the  Poldens,  where  it  is  well 
known  ;  and  another  manor 
called  Edwyne(s)ton,  in  Berk- 
shire. The  confusion  may 
easily  have  arisen.  Spelling 
in  old  documents  is  proverbi- 
ally puzzling,  as  Mr  Steven- 


son must  know.  There  are 
nearly  twenty  ways  of  spelling 
Athelney,  King  Alfred's  refuge. 
Coinbwitch,  a  modern  place- 
name,  which  Mr  Stevenson 
once  pronounced,  in  a  letter 
to  'The  Athenaeum,'  as  an  ab- 
solutely impossible  variation  of 
Cynuit,  according  to  philo- 
logical laws  laid  down  by 
himself,  is  actually  spelt  in 
old  documents  as  Cunyz,  and 
the  difference  between  Cynuit 
(where,  it  must  be  remembered, 
the  great  skirmish  took  place 
just  before  the  battle  of  Eding- 
ton) and  Cunyz  is  not  great. 
It  is  most  unfortunate  that, 
amongst  able  critics  of  ancient 
texts  and  documents,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  real  site  of  the 
battle  of  Edington  has  been 
narrowed  down  to  rather  a 
pedantic  assertion  of  a  single 
philological  theory.  Too  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
features  of  the  ancient  geo- 
graphy at  that  date,  which, 
with  endless  forests,  meres,  and 
floods,  were  so  different  from 
what  they  are  now.  Too  little, 
indeed,  has  been  given  to  the 
requirements  of  strategy  and 
to  the  gradual  evolution  of  a 
determined  Danish  plan  of 
campaign,  which  had  in  view 
the  absolute  subjection  of  all 
Wessex,  by  means  of  land  and 
sea  co-operation.  We  feel  sure, 
again,  that  if  Camden  had  ever 
studied  even  a  primitive  map 
of  the  country  (to  say  nothing 
of  a  modern  Ordnance  Survey), 
he  would  have  hesitated  about 
placing  the  site  of  the  final 
battle  of  Edington  forty  or 
fifty  miles  from  Athelney.  But 
if  Camden  and  his  copyists  are 
wrong,  is  it  possible  at  this 
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belated  period  to  turn  to  any 
new  sources  of  information, 
and  so  to  correct  an  old  fallacy 
that  has  been  engrained  in  our 
annals  ?  The  recent  publica- 
tion of  old  records,  both  in 
the  Public  Record  Office  and 
also  in  the  '  Proceedings  of 
the  Somerset  Archaeological 
Society,'  has  done  much  to 
facilitate  modern  enquiries, 
now  more  searching  and  ex- 
acting than  they  used  to  be. 
The  task  of  tracing  old  manors 
and  place-names,  of  following 
old  roads  and  trackways,  and, 
generally,  of  identifying  the 
oldest  features  of  our  land,  is 
far  easier  now  for  the  historian 
than  it  was  in  Camden's  time. 
For  instance,  what  a  light  does 
the  publication  of  the  Athelney 
and  Muchelney  Chartularies 
shed  upon  the  actual  physical 
features  of  the  refuge  of  King 
Alfred  himself !  Very  often 
the  charters  will  give  us  al- 
most a  cotemporary  description 
of  the  original  "herepaths"  or 
strategic  roads.  An  Athelney 
charter  has  certainly  given  us 
the  Saxon  Toteyate — i.e.,  the 
outlook  island  of  King  Alfred, 
which  is  "Borough  mump," 
near  Athelney;  and  a  Wells 
charter  has  given  us  "Alfred's 
Road "  close  by,  working  in 
locally  with  the  herepaths. 

In  the  case  of  Asser,  King 
Alfred's  historian,  the  doubts 
cast  upon  his  credibility  by  too 
destructive  critics,  who  referred 
his  works  to  a  late  copyist, 
have  been  dispelled.  Asser's 
local  descriptions  have  been 
found  to  chime  in  with  facts, 
and  a  Wells  charter  which  gave 
Bishops  Lydeard  to  the  bishop 
proved  to  be  genuine  enough. 

VOL.  CLXXXVIII.— NO.  MCXL. 


In  *  The  Fortnightly '  of  Sept- 
ember 1899  the  writer  dealt 
with  the  question  of  the  au- 
thenticity of  Asser,  arguing 
much  from  internal  evidence 
afforded  by  Asser's  own  writ- 
ings. Now  that  Asser  has  been 
seriously  edited  by  Mr  W.  N. 
Stevenson,  and  his  conclusions 
adopted  by  Professor  Oman,  it 
is  hardly  likely  that  his  credi- 
bility will  be  challenged  again. 
As  stated  in  '  The  Fortnightly  ' 
article  on  King  Alfred's  Coun- 
try (1899),  Somerset  bears 
witness  to  Asser  and  Asser  to 
Somerset  as  it  was  then  physic- 
ally and  geographically,  and 
old  charters  and  wills  (not  ex- 
cepting King  Alfred's  own  will) 
have  all  given  corroborative 
evidence. 

To  come  to  the  chief  points 
of  this  campaign,  which,  in 
spite  of  its  remoteness,  must 
be  interesting,  not  only  to  the 
antiquary  and  delver  amongst 
old  MSS.,  but  also  to  the 
modern  strategist  and  "terri- 
torial "  searching  for  prece- 
dents, it  is  clear  that  King 
Alfred  was  lord  over  Wessex, 
and  was  able  to  rule  with  a 
firm  hand  his  domain  from 
Winchester  to  Exeter.  The 
Danes,  whose  ravages  in  the 
most  eastern  and  accessible 
portions  of  England  had 
elicited  that  piteous  wail  in 
the  Anglo  -  Saxon  Litany,  "  A 
furore  Normannorum  eripe  nos, 
Domine,"  and,  as  Sir  Henry 
Spelman  reminds  us,  had 
caused  the  cessation  of  all 
Church  synods,  had  begun  to 
find  their  way  westwards 
round  the  Cornish  coast  and 
so  up  the  Severn  Sea.  In 
A.D.  845  a  party  of  them  had 
2L 
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tried  to  foroe  the  mouth  of 
the  Parret,  a  tidal  river  of  the 
utmost  strategic  value  to  them, 
as  it  gave  access  to  Langport 
and  Somerton  and  the  line  of 
the  Roman  Fossway.  But  they 
were  repulsed  by  Eahlstan,  the 
warlike  Bishop  of  Sherborne, 
Osric,  the  ealdorman  of  Dorset, 
and  Eanwulf,  ealdorman  of 
Somerset. 

The  most  real  and  the  most 
dangerous  attack  upon  the 
Parret  mouth  belongs  to  the 
years  877  and  878.  It  is  not 
necessary  here  to  dwell  upon 
the  events  which  led  up  to 
this  culminating  point.  The 
strange  thing  is  that  King 
Alfred  had  baffled  in  876  a 
descent  of  the  Danes  upon 
Poole  harbour  and  Wareham, 
and  in  August  877,  according 
to  Sir  John  Spelman,  had  got 
the  Danes  by  means  of  his 
superior  skill  or  policy  to  evac- 
uate Exeter,  which  they  had 
occupied  by  a  sudden  coup  de 
main  after  leaving  Wareham. 
Up  to  this  point  his  sway  was 
unquestioned.  Then,  without 
any  precise  hints  in  the  chron- 
iclers of  actual  failure,  the 
once  powerful  king  becomes  a 
fugitive  in  his  own  realm,  living 
in  a  precarious  fashion  upon 
what  he  could  get  either  from 
friend  or  foe  in  the  marshes 
of  North  Petherton.  From 
being  head  of  a  powerful  host 
he  becomes  practically  a  guer- 
illa chief,  or  as  Sir  John 
Spelman  expresses  it,  "a  fly- 
ing Marius  in  the  marshes  of 
Minturnse." 

To  account  for  this  extra- 
ordinary collapse  we  must  look 
for  sufficient  causes,  as  these 
are  not  directly  emphasised  in 


the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  and 
it  is  enough  to  point  out  here 
that  King  Alfred's  kingdom  of 
Wessex  had  been  threatened  in 
the  interval  not  simply  along 
the  south  coasts  of  Dorset  and 
Devon,  as  before,  but  by  way 
of  the  Severn  Sea.  We  hear 
of  Hubba,  the  great  Danish 
chief,  passing  his  winter  in 
Demetia  and  South  Wales, 
where  sufficiently  reliable 
tradition  says  that  he  made 
his  quarters  in  or  near  the 
ancient  Forest  of  Dene,  "so 
called  from  the  Danes  in  King 
Alfred's  time,"  as  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  tells  us.  There  was 
plenty  of  booty  to  be  had  in 
the  rich  Monmouth  monas- 
teries, which  seem  to  owe  their 
desolation  to  this  period,  and 
there  was  abundance  of  iron 
to  be  found  in  the  Forest  of 
Dene,  where  formerly  the 
Romans  had  worked  ;  and,  no 
doubt,  the  weapons  and  armour 
of  the  Danes  had  to  be  re- 
plenished. 

Moreover,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  for  a  piratical  host  oper- 
ating as  that  of  the  Danes 
did,  making  sudden  swoops 
and  unexpected  forays,  the 
Severn  Sea  was  most  admir- 
ably suited  as  a  base.  Even 
in  the  winter  months  the 
"  trajectus  "  was  compara- 
tively easy,  and  Hubba  was 
able  to  keep  the  whole  coast 
of  North  Somerset  and  North 
Devon  in  continual  alarm. 
The  strategic  value  of  the 
occupation  of  the  Usk  and 
Caerleon  is  more  and  more 
apparent.  The  kingdom  of 
Wessex  was  being  assailed  in 
its  most  vulnerable  quarter — 
i.e.,  along  the  Severn  Sea  ;  and 
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although  King  Alfred  had 
already  conceived  the  idea  of 
equipping  war  vessels  of  his 
own  and  meeting  the  Danes 
on  their  own  element,  he  had 
not  yet,  by  A.D.  878,  organised 
his  fleet  on  any  scale.  This 
was  destined  to  be  done  in  897, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle;  attention  also 
having  been  paid  to  Severn 
defence  in  896. 

In  post-Alfred  days,  Severn 
defence  was  well  organised 
against  casual  forays  by 
Edward  the  Elder,  who  was 
ready  to  meet  the  Danish 
Rhoald  in  A.D.  918.  Florence 
of  Worcester  writes  :  "  So  the 
king  posted  different  portions 
of  his  army  in  suitable  places 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
Severn  from  Cornwall  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Avon," 
where,  of  course,  Bristol  would 
be  threatened.  Centuries 
afterwards,  in  Elizabethan 
times,  the  vulnerable  spots, 
especially  the  mouth  of  the 
Parret,  were  defended  by  forts, 
and  the  great  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  himself  elaborated  a 
scheme  of  Severn  defence 
against  the  Spaniards  in  a 
well-known  Elizabethan  Re- 
port. But  we  are  still  sur- 
prised to  hear  how,  even  in 
Stuart  times,  Algerine  pirates 
found  their  way  up  the  Severn 
as  pirates,  and  actually  swept 
the  coasts  of  North  Somerset 
and  South  Wales.  Until  at 
last  the  great  Admiral  Blake, 
a  Severn  seaman  born  and 
bred,  arose  and  secured  the 
unquestioned  command  of  the 
seas  by  clearing  off  the  pirates 
from  their  distant  base  in  the 
Mediterranean. 


However,  it  is  plain  that  the 
successful  invasion  of  Severn 
waters  by  the  Danish  Hubba 
in  A.D.  877-878  was  a  very 
early  instance  of  the  "  influence 
of  Sea  Power  on  history." 
King  Alfred  was  rendered 
powerless  at  once,  and  in 
addition  to  this,  when  Mercia — 
which  had  been  held  only  by  a 
puppet  king,  set  up  by  the  Danes 
themselves,  Ceolwulf  by  name 
— was  taken  over  by  them,  and 
Guthrum,  advancing  as  we 
know  he  did  from  Gloucester, 
established  himself  at  the  royal 
vill  of  Chippenham,  King 
Alfred  was  hit  hard  by  land 
as  well  as  by  sea.  The  great 
"  Fossway  "  leading  from  Bath 
to  Ilohester  fell  into  the  hands 
of  his  adversaries.  We  see  at 
once  that  here  is  a  campaign 
waged  with  a  connected  pur- 
pose between  Guthrum  at 
Chippenham  and  Hubba  in 
South  Wales,  a  co-operation 
endorsed  by  such  acute  critics 
as  Dr  Lappenberg.  The 
Vikings  had  come  to  stay — 
not  to  raid  simply, — and  this 
was  essentially  the  new  and 
alarming  feature  in  that 
Danish  campaign  of  A.D.  878. 

To  this  period  belongs  the 
tragic  chapter  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Glastonbury  Abbey, 
the  richest  and  most  ancient 
shrine  in  England,  endowed 
with  treasures  of  gold  and 
silver  and  precious  stones  from 
the  days  of  King  In  a  (c.  700). 
William  of  Malmesbury,  a 
Somerset  monk  by  extraction 
and  a  prsecentor  of  Glaston- 
bury, as  well  as  its  most  able 
and  trustworthy  historian,  has 
this  brief  notice  only  of  the 
sack  of  Glastonbury — "Splen- 
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duit  usque  ad  tempus  Alfred! 
magni "  :  then  being  laid  waste 
it  was  at  last  restored  by  St 
Dunstan.  We  should  have 
welcomed  more  details  of  the 
great  desecration,  whether  from 
him  or  from  old  John  of  Glas- 
tonbury,  but,  from  other 
sources  of  information,  it 
seems  most  probable  that  the 
conflict  which  involved  both 
the  command  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Parret  and  also  the 
possession  of  the  great  abbey 
took  place  at  Brent  Knoll, 
that  tall  hill  of  500  feet 
which  stands  above  Burnham. 
Batellberga  of  ancient  Glaston- 
bury  documents,  now  Battle- 
borough,  indicates  the  site  of 
the  battle,  and  the  escarped 
brow  of  the  height  tells  of  its 
fortified  character. 

Then  in  the  early  days  of 
A.D.  878  we  read  in  an  old 
Cottonian  MS.  of  the  sack 
of  Somerton  by  Hubba  and 
Inguar.  The  struggle  was 
surely  shifted  to  the  valley  of 
the  Parret  and  localised  there. 
All  King  Alfred  could  call 
his  own  was  the  narrowing 
circuit  of  the  moors  and 
marshes  of  Mid- Somerset  and 
the  highlands  of  West  Somer- 
set. And  here  it  may  be  re- 
marked, how  often  has  the 
struggle  of  various  combatants 
for  the  possession  of  English 
soil  culminated  along  the  folds 
of  this  historic  valley !  It  is 
peaceful  enough  now,  and  the 
little  towns  or  villages  of 
Somerton  and  Ilchester  seem 
quiet  enough  in  their  rural 
repose.  Langport,  as  a  Parret 
and  therefore  a  Severn  port,  at 
the  end  of  a  tidal  river,  has 
long  since  been  forgotten.  The 


small  craft  of  former  days, 
whether  those  of  Vikings  or  of 
merchantmen,  could  creep  up  a 
place  and  anchor  where  at 
present  the  waters  seem  fit 
only  for  barges.  Still  the  tidal 
rivers  of  the  Axe  and  Parret 
left  their  mark  on  our  history. 

When  the  Saxon  chiefs  were 
driving  the  "  Waelas "  west- 
ward and  King  Arthur  (surely 
no  fabulous  chief)  was  fighting 
for  the  British  name,  it  was  at 
Llongporth  or  Langport,  the 
port  of  Somerton  at  the  end 
of  the  Parret  navigation,  that 
the  decisive  conflict  took  place. 
Close  by,  guarding  this  flat 
region  with  its  sentinel  cliffs, 
rose  Cadbury  Camp,  full  of 
memories  and  traditions,  passed 
on  by  old  Leland  and  others 
and  lasting  to  the  present  day. 
In  A.D.  845  we  have  seen  how 
the  Danes  made  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  force  the  mouth 
of  the  Parret  and,  again,  if 
we  assume  the  Wicganbeorg  of 
the  Chronicle  to  be  Wigborough 
in  South  Petherton,  it  was 
here  that  the  Danes  were  de- 
feated by  Ceorl  E  aldermen  of 
Devon  in  A.D.  851.  The  storm 
and  stress  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest swept  this  region  also, 
and  it  was  at  Montacute,  a 
fortress  built  by  King  William 
to  overawe  and  command  the 
valley  of  the  Parret,  and  close 
to  the  historic  Hamdon  Hill, 
that,  as  Freeman  reminds  us, 
himself  a  resident  on  the 
borders  of  the  moors,  "English- 
men dealt  the  last  blow  for 
freedom  in  the  Western 
Shires."  It  was  up  the  valley 
of  the  Parret  that  the  sons  of 
Harold  came  over  with  a  fleet 
from  Ireland  to  redress  the 
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wrongs  of  the  Conquest  by 
harrying  their  own  inheritance 
in  a  futile  raid  in  which 
Ednoth,  thefr  own  father's 
master  of  the  horse,  was  slain 
(1067).  It  was  at  Ilchester, 
the  old  Roman  fortified  town, 
that  the  stout  burgesses,  who 
figure  in  Domesday,  withstood 
the  fierce  onslaught  of  Odo, 
Bishop  of  Bayeaux,  Robert 
Earl  of  Mortain,  and  other 
barons  who  wished  to  depose 
William  Rufus  (1088).  It  was 
ab  Castle  Cary,  the  old  castle 
standing  at  the  source  of  the 
Cary,  the  tributary  of  the 
river  Parret,  and  commanding 
this  region  on  the  east,  that 
the  partisans  of  Matilda  and 
the  confederate  barons  fought 
against  King  Stephen  in  A.D. 
1138.  In  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  there  was  no  decisive 
battle  here,  of  great  note,  but 
in  the  Civil  War  it  was  the  pro- 
ject of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford 
and  the  Royalists  "to  erect  a 
line  of  fortresses  with  garrisons 
over  the  Isthmus  of  ground 
between  the  South  Sea  and 
Severn  by  way  of  Bridg water, 
Taunton,  Lyme,  and  Langport, 
it  being  from  Bridgwater  to 
Lyme  little  more  than  twenty 
miles,  by  which  the  counties 
of  Devon  and  Cornwall  could 
be  blocked."  A  brief  glance  at 
the  map  will  show  the  meaning 
of  this  strategy,  and  the  utmost 
importance  of  the  valley  of 
the  Parret  which  bisects  this 
region.  Indeed  the  sequel  of 
events  in  the  Civil  War  proves 
how  well  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford  had  judged,  for  the 
capture  of  Bridgwater  Castle 
by  Cromwell  and  the  Parlia- 
mentarians, together  with  the 


successful  defence  both  of 
Lyme  and  Taunton  by  Admiral 
Blake,  shattered  the  hopes  of 
the  Royalists.  The  old  names 
recur  with  a  remarkable  per- 
sistency. At  Langport  itself 
was  a  smart  skirmish  where 
fugitives  escaping  from  the 
battlefield  hid  themselves  in 
the  village  of  Aller,  where 
nearly  800  years  previously 
King  Alfred  had  taken  Guth- 
rum  the  defeated  Danish  chief 
for  his  chrism-loosing.  Nay, 
at  "Borough  mump"  itself, 
King  Alfred's  "Toteyate"  or 
outlook  island, close  to  Athelney, 
there  was  a  fight,  and  many 
bloody  reprisals  in  Petherton 
park  and  forest  itself.  Do 
not  the  Bridgwater  Parish 
Registers  testify  to  those  "occisi 
inbelloPethertonio"?  Finally, 
at  Sedgmoor  the  last  roar  of 
conflict  was  heard  when  the 
Somerset  levies  of  Monmouth 
were  cut  down  by  Feversham's 
troops  in  1685. 

The  historical  argument 
goes  a  long  way  to  show  that 
the  chief  and  most  crowning 
episodes  of  the  Danish  cam- 
paign of  A.D.  878  took  place 
along  the  valley  of  the  Parret. 
How  closely  beleaguered  the 
great  king  was,  is  evident 
from  Asser  and  the  Chroniclers. 
The  first  success  was  at  Cym- 
wich  or  Cynuit  Castle,  a  place 
identified  with  a  stronghold  in 
Cannington  Parish,  a  part  of 
ancient  Dumnonia  at  that 
date,  and  close  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Parret.  Some  authori- 
ties have  placed  Cynuit  Castle 
near  Bideford  in  North  Devon, 
but  this  site  is  too  far  off  for 
the  narrowed  field  of  action. 
From  Cymwich  or  Cynuit 
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Castle,  Odda,  the  Dumnonian 
leader,  made  that  notable  sally 
at  the  head  of  his  brave  Dum- 
nonians,  or  men  of  Devon, 
which  ended  in  the  slaughter 
of  the  ruthless  Hubba  and 
Inguar,  and  of  1200  —  some 
accounts  say  800  —  Danes. 
This  victory  came  just  in  time, 
and  was  the  actual  turning- 
point  of  the  whole  campaign, 
and  it  is  not  certain  whether 
King  Alfred  was  present. 

Still,  the  Danes  retained  the 
battlefield  owing  to  their  num- 
bers, and  buried  Hubba  and 
Inguar  with  great  lamenta- 
tion. But  the  Saxons  could 
not  hold  the  Parret  mouth 
notwithstanding  their  great 
victory.  Both  sides  made 
ready  for  the  final  bout.  Asser 
writes :  "  The  same  year,  after 
Passover,  King  Alfred  with  a 
few  helpers  made  a  fort  in  a 
place  which  is  called  Aethel- 
ingaeg,  and  from  that  fort 
renewed  the  war  with  zest 
against  the  Pagans  (indefati- 
gabiliter  rebellavit)  in  con- 
junction with  the  subjects  of 
Somerton  (cum  fassellis  Sum- 
murtunensis  pagae)."  In  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  he  is 
said  to  be  fighting  "from  time 
to  time,"  and  "with  that  part 
of  the  men  of  Somerset  which 
was  nearest  to  it."  Ethelwerd 
says — "Ethelnoth  also  Duke  of 
Somerset  lived  with  a  narrow 
retinue  in  a  certain  wood,  and 
they  built  a  stronghold  in  the 
Island  of  Athelingay,  which 
seems  to  have  been  situated 
in  a  marsh.  But  the  afore- 
said king  fought  daily  battles 
against  the  barbarians,  having 
with  him  the  Province  of  Som- 
erset only.  No  others  assisted 


him,  except  the  servants  who 
made  use  of  the  king's  pas- 
tures." Surely  the  conflict  was 
a  limited  one,  and  the  scene  of 
action  confined  to  the  valley  of 
the  Parret. 

The  question  arises,  if  the 
battles  were  of  daily  occur- 
rence, where  the  Danes  could 
have  been  encamped?  Chip- 
penham  and  Bratton  Castle 
were  too  far  off,  being  40  to  50 
miles  distant  as  the  crow  flies. 
In  answer  to  this  a  recent  dis- 
covery in  the  old  papers  of 
Gaunt's  Hospital,  Bristol,  has 
given  us  a  "Vikings  Pill," 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Poldens  in  the  south  of  Paulet 
Parish.  Here  was  a  strong 
place,  facing  Athelney  and  the 
marsh  country  —  a  Burgh  in 
Saxon  times — and  abutting  on 
the  Parret,  with  two  islands 
of  considerable  extent  lying 
within  a  loop  of  the  river,  suit- 
able for  cattle  and  sheep,  and 
an  ideal  Danish  perch. 

It  is  tolerably  certain  that 
no  Danes  could  ever  have  made 
a  lodgment  on  the  river  Parret 
except  at  this  particular  crisis. 
King  Alfred  held  the  Parret 
up  to  A.D.  877,  and  after  the 
peace  of  Wedmore  the  heathen 
were  cleared  right  out  and  were 
placed,  as  we  know,  the  other 
side  of  Watling  Street.  If  a 
Dane  landowner  appears  at 
Domesday  he  is  expressly 
called  a  Dane,  like  "  John  the 
Dane  "  at  Yatton,  and  there  are 
no  place-names  ending  in  "  by  " 
or  "thwait."  In  the  Severn, 
facing  north  Somerset,  the  two 
islands  of  "Steep -holm"  and 
"  Flat  -  holm  "  alone  seem  to 
indicate  Danish  occupation. 
Hasting  does  not  appear  to 
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have  ensconced  himself  on  the 
Parret  in  King  Alfred's  time, 
and  in  Ethelred  the  Unready 's 
time  Danish  incursions  had 
lost  their  primitive  meaning. 
Canute,  as  we  know,  came  to 
Glastonbury  as  a  Christian 
king  and  a  ratifier  of  charters. 
A  forcible  occupation  of  the 
Glastonbury  Polden  manors 
would  have  entailed  a  dese- 
cration of  monastic  lands. 
Nor  is  there  any  explicit  men- 
tion of  the  Parret  mouth  at 
this  time. 

After  Cynuit  Castle  come 
the  notable  rally  of  all  King 
Alfred's  available  forces  at 
Ecgbrights-stone  or  Brixton,  on 
the  borders  of  Selwood  Forest, 
about  which  there  seems  to  be 
no  dispute,  the  march  to  Eglea, 
and  finally  the  battle  of  Eding- 
ton.  If  this  means  Edington 
in  Wiltshire,  it  means  that 
King  Alfred  was  marching  on 
a  foe  a  long  way  off  from 
Athelney,  with  the  line  of  the 
Parret  and  the  Fossway  clear. 
But  there  is  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  King  Alfred  was 
closely  invested.  This  we  are 
expressly  told.  Guthrum  had 
left  Chippenham,  and  was  the 
attacking  party,  King  Alfred 
being  on  the  defensive.  The 
struggle  was  still  for  the  final 
command  of  the  Parret,  or, 
more  precisely,  the  western 
side.  If  we  adopt  the  Polden 
site  we  shall  find  that  it  agrees 
far  better  with  the  whole  con- 
teat.  The  Vikings  were  at 
Vikings  Pill  or  Downend,  and 
could  not  be  assailed  by  a  front 
attack,  as  the  river  guarded 
them  westwards,  and  their 
ships  still  helped  them.  They 
could  be  attacked  only  down 


Polden  ridge,  and  by  a  ruse 
King  Alfred  got  above  them, 
a  movement  exactly  expressed 
by  John  Wallingford,  who  wrote, 
quoting  evidently  some  au- 
thority :  "The  good  King,  with 
due  precaution  for  his  follow- 
ers, seized  the  higher  ground, 
which  would  have  just  suited 
his  foes  had  they  pre-occupied 
it,"  a  piece  of  local  description 
that  cannot  fit  in  with  the 
Wiltshire  site  and  Bratton 
Castle  with  any  meaning.  The 
village  of  the  Somerset  Eding- 
ton lies  partly  on  the  moors 
and  partly  on  the  ridge  of  the 
Polden,  and  is  about  two  or 
three  miles  above  Vikings  Pill. 
Old  men  still  say,  "They  of 
Athelney  fought  here,"  and  the 
ridge  itself  exactly  falls  in  with 
the  description  we  have  of  the 
running  fight  in  Symeon  of 
Durham,  who  says  that  the 
shouts  and  the  clashing  of 
arms  were  heard  over  wide 
spaces  of  land.  The  Polden 
ridge  being  sharp  and  nar- 
row, and  not  more  than  three 
hundred  feet  high  anywhere, 
the  noise  of  the  conflict  could 
easily  be  heard  on  either  side, 
far  better  than  along  any  ridge 
near  the  Wiltshire  Edington. 
Guthrum  was  compelled  to  fly, 
and  "  ingredi  arcem  quandam 
quae  prope  erat."  In  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle  the  victorious 
Saxons  rode  after  them  to  a 
"Geweorc."  Asser  says  that 
the  fight  was  severe,  beginning 
at  dawn,  and  that  the  tactics 
of  a  dense  formation  were 
adopted  by  King  Alfred.  "Cum 
densa  testudine  atrociter  belli- 
gerans,  animoseque  diu  persis- 
tens  divino  nutu  tandem  vic- 
toria potitus  est."  Pursuing 
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them  to  the  Arx,  he  captured 
all  the  horses,  and  caught  out- 
side and  slew  the  men  offhand 
who  could  not  escape.  This 
tallies  exactly  with  the  idea 
that  the  flight  took  place  down 
the  Polden  ridge  to  the  Burgh 
or  Castrum  there  occupied,  still 
known  as  the  Bally  or  Baily 
field— i.e.,  Castle  Baily.  The 
men  outside  were  then  de- 
tailed to  watch  and  keep  the 
cattle  and  horses  on  the  two 
islands  of  Doneham  just  out- 
side. If  the  Geweorc  was 
really  at  Bratton  Castle  or 
near  Chippenham,  the  object 
of  it  is  not  so  clear,  con- 
sidering that  the  Danes  had, 
both  by  sea  and  land,  been 
besieging  King  Alfred  behind 
the  line  of  the  Parret,  and — 
to  emphasise  this  cardinal  fact 
again  and  again — that  he  "was 
so  straitly  beset  that  he  could 
only  make  daily  struggles  and 
fights.  No;  the  "Arx  quam 
firmaverant  Dani "  must,  I 
feel  convinced,  be  located  at 
Vikings  Pill  on  the  Parret; 
and  here  Guthrum  and  the 
Danes,  cut  off  from  their  two 
islands  and  the  booty  stored 
there,  were  starved  into  sur- 
render after  fourteen  days. 
They  had  a  spring  of  water 
certainly,  as  now,  to  drink,  but 
their  food  failed  them.  It  may 
be  noted  as  a  striking  his- 
torical coincidence  that  when 
King  Kenwalch,  the  first  great 
Saxon  conqueror  of  the  Par- 
ret,  defeated  the  Waelas  or 
Britons  at  Pen  (Penselwood, 
not  far  from  King  Alfred's 
rallying  -  point  before  Eding- 
ton),  he  drove  them  down 
to  the  Pedridan  mouth  or 
Parret  mouth,  much  in  the 


same  way  as  King  Alfred  drove 
the  Danes  down  the  Polden 
ridge  to  Vikings  Pill. 

There  is  one  place  -  name 
mentioned  in  the  Chronicle — 
viz.,  Eglea,  where  King  Alfred 
halted  the  night  before  the 
battle  —  which  seems  to  give 
us  a  further  clue.  This  would 
seem  to  have  been  a  place  in 
the  well  -  known  Glastonbury 
XII.  Hides,  written  frequently 
in  old  documents  as  Eggerley, 
but  locally  pronounced  now  as  a 
dissyllable.  Sometimes  it  was 
written  Edgarley;  but  clearly 
it  could  never  have  been  so 
named  after  King  Edgar, 
Glastonbury's  great  king,  as 
the  plot  of  ground  was  for 
centuries  before  him  part  of 
the  original  grant  given  to 
the  first  founders  of  the 
primitive  church.  It  was  fit- 
ting that  King  Alfred  should 
halt  here  before  his  unsus- 
pected swoop  upon  the  Danes 
below — just,  indeed,  as  it  was 
fitting  that  the  decisive  battle 
of  Edington  should  be  fought 
upon  a  Glastonbury  Manor. 
Yonder,  within  sight  of  the 
combatants  and  visible  from 
Polden  ridge,  rose  the  historic 
Tor,  crowned  even  then  by  a 
chapel  erected  to  St  Michael, 
the  guardian  archangel  of  the 
lonely  moors,  replete  with  a 
thousand  memories  and  a 
thousand  associations.  Well, 
indeed,  might  King  Alfred's 
troops  have  invoked  his  aid 
as  well  as  that  of  St  Cuth- 
bert,  in  whose  honour  a  noble 
church  at  Wells  was  des- 
tined in  due  course  to  arise 
as  a  memorial  of  the  great 
victory. 

To-day,  the  traveller  by  the 
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Great  Western  Railway  sweeps 
through  a  cutting  at  Dunball 
station,  at  the  very  end  of 
the  Polden  Hills,  just  where 
Vikings  Pill  lay,  and  the 
modern  line  cuts  through  the 
great  field  known  still  as 
Borough  Mead.  When  the 
navvies  were  digging  by  the 
station  they  exhumed  in  Great 
Crooklands  bushels  of  human 
bones,  but  neither  they  nor 
others  have  thought,  till  quite 
recently,  that  this  very  place 
was  the  scene  of  the  great  sur- 
render and  the  settlement  of  a 
Peace  which  perhaps  influenced 
our  island  history  as  much  as 
the  Battle  of  Senlac.  Yonder 
lies  Aller,  where  the  conversion 
of  Guthrum  took  place,  yonder 
Othery  and  King  Alfred's  "  out- 
look island,"  yonder  the  broad 
spaces  of  the  "grunnosa  loca  " 
with  its  fish,  deer,  and  alder- 
groves,  and  all  of  it  lying 
within  the  magic  circle  of  North 
Petherton  park  and  forest,  the 
most  ancient  royal  preserve  in 


England,  of  which  we  have 
clear  notices  since  Alfred's  day. 
The  railway  here  again  cuts 
through  this  region,  and,  to- 
gether with  new  roads  and 
new  buildings,  helps  to  obscure 
the  old  and  primitive  features 
of  the  place.  Had  it  not  been 
for  old  charters  with  their 
quaint  descriptions,  old-world 
boundaries,  and  local  names,  we 
should  never  have  guessed  how 
the  turns  of  this  conflict  went. 
It  is  worth  while  to  study 
again  the  shifting  features  of 
old  Father  Parret,  to  trace  his 
original  windings,  his  Porths 
and  Pills,  some  of  them  gone 
like  Vikings  Pill,  till  our  old 
charters  give  us  the  light  re- 
quired. Some  deft  and  cunning 
diggers  in  1677  altered  one  of 
his  sinuous  loops,  as  we  know, 
by  Downend  itself,  and  of  this 
there  would  have  been  no  proof 
had  not  an  old  letter  in  the 
Douce  collection  at  the  Bodleian 
revealed  it. 

WILLIAM  GRESWELL. 
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THE  peculiar  excellence  of 
English  inns  was  at  one  time 
the  admiration  of  all  foreign- 
ers who  visited  our  shores,  and 
according  to  Lord  Macaulay 
it  was  an  admiration  which 
was  thoroughly  well  deserved. 
Nor,  if  we  judge  from  contem- 
porary literature,  do  they  seem 
to  have  forfeited  their  title  to 
it,  down  to  at  least  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  when  the 
introduction  of  a  new  mode  of 
travelling  rendered  inevitable 
a  corresponding  change  in  the 
accommodation  provided  for 
travellers.  But  the  letters  on 
this  subject  which  have  recent- 
ly appeared  in  the  columns  of 
'  The  Times '  seem  rather  too 
severe  on  the  modern  innkeeper, 
and  to  indicate  in  some  respects 
that  the  writers  do  not  suffi- 
ciently discriminate  between 
what  we  commonly  call  an  inn 
and  what  is  generally  known 
as  a  public-house.  No  doubt 
they  are  divided  from  each 
other  by  a  very  narrow  line. 
And  under  the  influence  of 
changes  above  referred  to, 
they  have  to  some  extent 
changed  places.  Inns  have 
shrunk  into  public  -  houses  ; 
public-houses  have  grown  into 
inns  ;  and  until  we  know  ex- 
actly against  what  kind  of 
houses  of  public  entertainment 
the  indictment  is  directed,  we 
are  not  of  course  in  a  position 
to  estimate  its  justice. 

It  is  only  quite  recently,  and 
then  only  in  a  few  favoured 
districts,  that  the  demand  has 
arisen  in  any  of  our  English 


villages  for  a  class  of  entertain- 
ment superior  to  what  the 
village  public  was  capable  of 
supplying.  To  this  day,  at  any 
great  distance  from  London, 
except  perhaps  in  the  home 
counties,  the  landlord  of  the 
"  Dog  and  Pheasant  "  or  the 
"  Scythe  and  Shears  "  would 
not  know  what  to  make  of  the 
motoring  tourist  expecting  to 
find  within  his  walls  the  com- 
forts of  a  genuine  inn.  He  has 
not  been  used  to  such  visitors, 
and  it  will  be  some  time  before 
he  begins  to  expect  them  or  to 
provide  for  them,  if  he  ever 
does.  In  those  villages  which 
lie  upon  the  turnpike  roads  he 
may  acquire  this  experience 
rather  sooner,  but  elsewhere 
such  foresight  must  not  be  ex- 
pected from  him.  He  cannot 
be  charged  with  negligence  or 
churlishness  because  he  does 
not  satisfy  a  class  of  customers 
for  whom  his  establishment  was 
never  intended. 

But  I  fear  it  is  quite  true 
that  the  class  of  country  inns 
which  Dickens  was  so  fond  of 
describing — partly  perhaps  for 
the  studies  of  character  which 
they  afforded  —  such  as  the 
"Saracen's  Head"  at  Towcester, 
where  everything  looked  "  as 
it  always  does  look  in  every 
decent  English  inn,  as  if  the 
traveller  had  been  expected 
and  their  comforts  provided 
for  days  beforehand," — I  fear 
that  inns  of  this  description 
are  no  longer  what  they  were ; 
and  the  reason  lies  upon  the 
surface.  The  supply  depends 
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on  the  demand.     The  inn  de-  college   such   inns  were   to   be 

pended    on    "the    road,"    and  found     at     distances     varying 

when    the    road    was     in     its  from  seven  or  eight  to  fifteen 

glory    the    country   inn   flour-  miles  from  Oxford;    and   that 

ished      in      great     prosperity,  these   were    not    in    any   way 

Through  all  the  smaller  coun-  dependent  on  University  men 

try   towns   there   was    a    per-  for   their   support  I  am   quite 

petual  stream  of  traffic.    Coach  certain,      for     the     habit      of 

followed  coach,  chaise  followed  taking    long    rides     into    the 

chaise :  "  Horses  on ! "  was  the  country   and    dining    at    such 

constant  cry  as  carriage  after  places    was    unknown    to    the 

carriage   drove  up  to  the   inn  great    majority   of   undergrad- 

door,    and     the     postboy    dis-  uates    in    my    time,    and   was 

mounted  to  make  room  for  a  limited,   as  far  as  I  know,   to 

fresh    pair,    which    in    a    few  the    small    set    of    men    with 

minutes    came    trotting    down  whom   I   most   consorted.       A 

the     yard     with     the     ostler,  late   dignitary  of   the  Church, 

Sometimes  a  great  man  rolled     the    Dean    of   ,    was    one 

up  with  his  carriage  and  four,  of  us  who  enjoyed  these  little 

and    this    constant    supply    of  excursions,  I  think,  more  than 

good    business   made   it  worth  any  of  the  party.     Sometimes 

the    landlord's    while   to   keep  we  rode  to  Wychwood  Forest 

a  good  house  and  have  every-  and  dined  in  the  garden  of  the 

thing     comfortable     for     such  little  inn  at  Witney,  where  we 

guests     as     should     desire     to  were  generally  able  to  get  fish, 

break    their    journey    for    the  and   always    excellent   cutlets, 

night,    or    to    alight    and    re-  and    gooseberry    and    currant 

fresh    themselves    before    pro-  tarts.      And   this   was    twelve 

ceeding  with  it.  miles  from  Oxford.    Such  visits 

If    you    wished    to    dine    or  as   ours  could  only  have  been 

lunch,    you    were   shown   into  very    few    and     far     between, 

a    neat    parlour     looking    out  Once,  I  remember,  we  rode  to 

upon    a    pretty    garden,     and  Chalgrove  Field,  where  Hamp- 

served  with  such  a  cold  round  den   was   killed,   and  dined  at 

of  beef,  or  such  a  roast  fowl,  the    little    town    of    Watling- 

and   apple -tart,    as   you    may  ton,   about   the   same   distance 

look     for     in     vain     in     any  from  Oxford   as  Witney,    and 

London      restaurant      at      the  here  found  equally  good  accom- 

present   day.      And   this   kind  modation,  though,  of  course,  we 

of     accommodation     was     not  were    wholly    unexpected.        I 

the  exception,   but   the   rule —  wonder  whether  any  of  these 

not   confined   to   the   principal  old  inns  still  exist.      Some,  I 

inns  in  the  county  towns,  but  believe,  are  still  patronised  by 

to    be    met   with    in    most    of  the  local  aristocracy,  who  use 

the     little     market    towns    or  them   for   balls   and  such  like 

even  large  villages  where  sixty  county  festivities.     But  the  old 

years    ago    old    customs     and  traffic     which     formerly    kept 

traditions  still  lingered.     I  re-  them   alive,    and   which    must 

member   that  when  I  was   at  have  been  gradually  subsiding 
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at  the  time  I  refer  to,  has  prob-  kind  of  shingle,  inlaid  as  it 
ably  departed.  Perhaps  they  were  with  cross-beams  with 
still  keep  up  a  farmers' ordinary  gable-topped  windows  project- 
on  market  day — a  relic  of  their  ing  completely  over  the  path," 
former  prosperity  to  which  they  where  Tom  Smart,  after  cross- 
still  cling.  Or  possibly  the  ing  Marlborough  Downs,  had 
magistrates  may  hold  their  his  six  tumblers  of  punch? 
meetings  there.  But  the  old  Who  does  not  know  the  inn- 
coaching  and  posting  days —  kitchen  described  by  Washing- 
the  sound  of  the  horn  and  the  ton  Irving,  a  description  often 
crack  of  the  whip — have  long  given  by  others,  but  specially 
been  things  of  the  past.  interesting  as  coming  from  an 

Besides  the  regular  business  American  to  whom  England  was 
of  the  road,  as  above  mentioned,  still  comparatively  strange  ? 
there  would  be  the  frequent  But  the  ideal  roadside  inn 
order  for  post-horses  from  the  which  I  have  in  my  eye  at 
neighbouring  hall  or  parsonage,  this  moment  is  not  exactly 
whose  occupiers  either  had  no  like  any  of  the  above.  It  shall 
carriage -horses  of  their  own,  stand  back  from  the  road, 
or  did  not  care  to  use  them  for  from  which  it  is  divided  by 
a  long  drive  at  night  to  a  a  broad  margin  of  turf.  In 
dinner  -  party  ten  miles  off.  front  is  a  large  oak,  whose 
Often,  too,  the  squire  or  the  ancient  branches,  stretching 
baronet,  if  going  to  London,  towards  the  road  on  one  side 
would  send  for  post-horses  to  and  nearly  touching  the  case- 
take  him  the  first  stage,  so  ment  windows  on  the  other, 
that  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  afford  a  pleasant  shade  to  the 
country  inn  in  those  days,  in  sleepy  waggoner  lying  on  the 
the  hands  of  a  man  who  under-  bench  underneath  it.  On  one 
stood  his  business,  might  be  a  side  a  gate  opens  into  the 
thriving  concern.  stable  -  yard,  beyond  which 

But  the  country  inn  of  which  you  get  a  glimpse  of  hay-  and 

I  have  the  fondest  recollection  corn-ricks,    showing    that    the 

is  the  old  roadside  inn,  still  to  host  is  a  small  farmer  as  well 

be  found,  I  daresay,  in  secluded  as  an  innkeeper.     On  the  other 

situations,    but   no   longer    re-  side   lies   the  kitchen  -  garden, 

quired  in   many  places  where  where  the  scarlet-runners  just 

it  once   formed   a    picturesque  show  over  the  top  of  the  hedge, 

feature  of  the  road.      This  is  It    is    a    still    bright    day   in 

the  style  of  inn  which  Dickens  September,    and     there     is    a 

loved  to  celebrate  and  Morland  warm,    drowsy    air    over    the 

to  paint.     Who  does  not  know  whole  place — such  as  we  often 

the    inn     where     Smike     and  experience     in     that    pleasant 

Nicholas  put  up  on  the  Ports-  month.      At   the  back  of   the 

mouth  Road,  and  where    they  house  is  a  large  wood,  where 

shared  the  beefsteak  -  pudding  the  farmer,  if  you  like,  can  give 

with    Mr  Vincent   Crummies  ?  you   a   day's   rabbit  -  shooting. 

Who      does      not      know     the  Drawn  up  on  one  side,  just  off 

"  strange  old  place,  built  of  a  the  road,  is  the  waggon  belong- 
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ing  to  the  man  under  the  tree. 
The  horses  have  been  taken 
out,  and  will  perhaps  not  be 
put  in  again  until  the  cool  of 
the  evening.  For  it  is  no 
harvest  -  waggon  that  we  see 
here.  It  is  the  waggon,  which 
comes  down  from  London  and 
carries  all  the  heavy  goods 
which  are  now  taken  by 
luggage-train,  as  well  as  some 
passengers  who  like  a  cheap 
conveyance.  On  its  return 
journey  it  will  roll  into  the 
London  inn-yard  like  the  York- 
shire waggon  in  Hogarth's 
picture,  but  not,  we  hope, 
carrying  with  it  the  same 
probable  victim  to  London 
profligacy.  I  remember  the 
waggon,  and  have  sent  goods 
into  the  country  by  it  less  than 
sixty  years  ago. 

In  such  a  waggon  did  Little 
Nell  travel  from  the  country 
inn  where  the  old  school- 
master found  her  a  lodging, 
the  description  being  given  in 
Dickens's  very  best  style : — 

"What  a  soothing,  luxurious, 
drowsy  way  of  travelling,  to  lie  in- 
side that  slowly-moving  mountain, 
listening  to  the  tinkling  of  the  horses' 
bells,  the  occasional  smacking  of  the 
carter's  whip,  the  smooth  rolling  of 
the  great  broad  wheels,  the  rattle  of 
the  harness,  the  cheery  good-nights 
of  passing  travellers  jogging  past  on 
little  short-stepped  horses — all  made 
pleasantly  indistinct  by  the  thick 
awning,  which  seemed  made  for  lazy 
listening  under,  till  one  fell  asleep  ! 
The  very  going  to  sleep,  still  with 
an  indistinct  idea,  as  the  head  jogged 
to  and  fro  upon  the  pillow,  of  mov- 
ing onward,  with  no  trouble  or 
fatigue,  and  hearing  all  these  sounds 
like  dreamy  music,  lulling  to  the 
senses — and  the  slow  waking  up  and 
finding  oneself  staring  out  through 
the  breezy  curtain  half  opened  in 
the  front,  far  up  into  the  cold  bright 
sky  with  its  countless  stars,  and 


downwards  at  the  driver's  lantern, 
dancing  on  like  its  namesake  Jack 
o'  the  Swamps  and  Marshes,  and 
sideways  at  the  dark  grim  trees,  and 
forwards  at  the  long  bare  road  rising 
up,  up,  up,  until  it  stopped  abruptly 
at  a  sharp  high  ridge,  as  if  there 
were  no  more  road  and  all  beyond 
was  sky — and  stopping  at  the  inn 
to  bait,  and  being  helped  out,  and 
going  into  a  room  with  fire  and 
candles,  and  winking  very  much, 
and  being  agreeably  reminded  that 
the  night  was  cold,  and  anxious  for 
very  comfort's  sake  to  think  it  colder 
than  it  was  !  What  a  delicious 
journey  was  that  journey  in  the 
waggon  ! " 

But  now  what  will  the  in- 
terior of  the  "  Acorn "  do  for 
us  ?  We  may  count  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  fare  as  awaited 
Coningsby  in  the  forest  inn, 
when  he  first  met  Sidonia — 
the  hissing  bacon  and  eggs, 
"  looking  like  tufts  of  prim- 
roses " ;  brought  in,  likewise, 
by  a  very  pretty  girl,  neat 
and  trim  and  trig  as  any 
Phyllis  of  them  all.  Where 
are  they  all  now :  the  honest 
old  farmer,  with  his  red  face ; 
the  son  coming  up  with  his 
gun  over  his  shoulder ;  his 
pretty  sister  wishing  you  a 
smiling  good-bye  at  the  door? 

The  "Acorn,"  I  believe,  has 
ceased  to  be  an  inn ;  and  the 
waggon  —  once  a  great  sup- 
port of  these  roadside  inns — 
has  long  since  performed  its 
last  journey.  With  the  dis- 
appearance of  both  we  lose  a 
most  picturesque  feature  of 
English  rural  life.  And  we 
should  think  that  many  of 
Dickens's  inns  must  have  fol- 
lowed suit — the  "  Dragon  "  in 
'  Martin  Chuzzlewit '  and  the 
" Maypole"  in ' Barnaby  Rudge.' 

As  these  old  country  inns 
gradually  lost  their  customers 
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— the  farmer  stopping  for  his 
glass  of  ale  on  his  return  from 
market,  the  waggon  slowly 
creaking  up  to  the  yard  with 
all  the  news  of  London,  the 
country  gentleman  on  his  way 
to  Parliament,  the  judge  on  his 
way  from  one  circuit-town  to 
another ;  all  calling  for  "  horses 
on  " — they  lost,  of  course,  at 
the  same  time,  much  of  their 
old  quality,  and  sunk,  as  I 
have  already  said,  to  a  lower 
level.  But  such  was  not  the 
fate  of  them  all. 

Some  intelligent  landlords, 
understanding  the  times,  as 
soon  as  the  rage  for  country 
lodgings  began  to  make  itself 
felt,  saw  that  what  they  had 
lost  in  one  way  they  might 
partially  regain  in  another. 
Londoners,  and  other  city  resi- 
dents, who,  instead  of  going  to 
the  seaside  or  abroad,  elected 
to  spend  their  holiday  in  some 
pretty  English  county,  would 
want  accommodation.  Farm- 
house lodgings  were  soon  at 
a  premium,  and  country  inns 
found  a  new  class  of  customers, 
who,  if  not  quite  so  profitable 
as  the  old,  kept  the  business 
alive.  More  bedrooms  were 
provided  by  adding  on  a  new 
wing ;  ground  was  made  for 
croquet  or  lawn  -  tennis.  A 
good  cook  was  engaged,  and 
now  many  a  small  town  in 
the  home  counties  has  a  well- 
equipped  hotel,  or  "hottle"  as 
Meg  Dods  would  have  called 
it  in  her  indignant  contempt; 
and  the  old  sign  still  swings 
over  the  door  or  from  the 
adjoining  elm.  It  cannot  be 
to  inns  of  this  description 
that  the  complainants  refer. 
The  host  or  hostess  is  all 


civility.  You  can  have  tea 
if  you  choose,  or  wait  for  a 
late  dinner  at  seven  o'clock. 
For  Little  Pedlington  has  its 
tdble  d'hdte. 

I  am  speaking  from  personal 
experience,  and  I  know  that 
many  ladies  resort  to  these  old 
country  inns,  and  always  speak 
of  them  as  most  comfortable. 
Their  character,  no  doubt,  is 
completely  changed.  The 
stable-yard  is  filled  with  bi- 
cycles instead  of  horses.  The 
old-fashioned  landlord  or  land- 
lady is  now  the  manager  or 
manageress.  Mrs  Lupin  of 
the  "  Dragon,"  Mrs  Macand- 
lish  of  the  "Gordon  Arms,"  Mrs 
Margaret  Dodds,  Tom  Smart's 
widow,  Mackitchinson  of  "The 
Hawes,"are  now  no  more.  That 
air  of  snugness  which  pervaded 
the  real  old  country  inn  sixty 
years  ago  has  given  place  to 
a  smartness  which  some  of  us 
may  think  a  bad  exchange. 
The  homeliness  of  the  old  inn 
seems,  somehow,  to  have  van- 
ished. But  as  far  as  the  actual 
accommodation,  beds,  dinners, 
and  so  forth,  is  concerned,  in 
nine  out  of  ten  of  such  inns 
there  is  nothing  to  be  desired. 
The  landlords  who  "  came  out 
to  welcome  Major  Dobbin  with 
smiles  and  bows  "  as  he  drove 
through  Kent,  or  Mr  Pickwick 
as  he  passed  through  North- 
amptonshire, may  now,  I  fear, 
be  looked  for  in  vain.  But  for 
meat  and  drink,  bed  and  board, 
the  traveller  may  rely  on  being 
supplied  just  as  well  under  the 
new  regime  as  under  the  old. 
I  could  mention  half  a  dozen 
such  houses  in  the  home  coun- 
ties which  answer  to  the  above 
description.  With  the  romance 
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of  the  road,  the  romance  of  the 
roadside  inn,  which  was  always 
suggestive  of  one  knew  not 
what  mysterious  adventures, 
has  taken  wings  as  well.  But 
to  the  non-sentimental  travel- 
ler such  inns,  where  they  still 
survive,  will  afford  all  that  his 
unpoetic  nature  wants. 

If  all  inns  in  the  country  are 
to  be  classed  as  country  inns, 
the  great  old  inns  which 
nourished  in  the  county  towns 
in  the  palmy  days  of  mail- 
coaches  and  post-boys  must 
not  be  overlooked.  Mr  Martin 
was  privileged  to  see  the  ghosts 
of  the  former  which  carried 
the  dead  letters,  and  the  last 
post-boy  of  the  old  breed  has 
ridden  off  with  the  last  pair  of 
donkeys  to  take  his  pleasure, 
as  Sam  Weller  said,  in  another 
world.  Many  of  these  pro- 
vincial hotels  have  been  com- 
pletely swept  away.  Many 
have  sorely  degenerated  from 
their  former  dignity,  their 
places  being  usurped  by  the 
new  station  hotel,  ready  to 
accommodate  passengers  who 
alight  from  the  train,  as  the 
others  were  to  receive  those 
who  arrived  by  road.  I  think 
the  traveller  who  drives  up  to 
the  principal  hotel  in  many  a 
large  county  town  is  more 
likely  to  be  disappointed  than 
one  who  puts  up  at  an  inn 
of  humbler  pretensions  in  a 
smaller  town  or  village.  I 
heard  of  a  traveller  arriving 
very  late  at  night  at  what 
had  once  been  a  famous 
hotel  in  a  midland  county 
town,  and  upon  inquiring  what 
he  could  have  for  supper  found 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
house  except  a  little  pastry  in 


the  kitchen  cupboard.  "Eva 
poof  "  (Have  a  puff),  said  mine 
host  to  the  disconsolate  guest, 
who,  it  is  needless  to  say,  went 
fasting  to  bed.  I  can  remem- 
ber that  same  hotel  when  the 
yard  was  crowded  with  private 
carriages,  when  in  almost  every 
sitting  -  room  lunch  was  being 
served,  when  coaches  and 
chariots  were  changing  horses 
outside  every  hour  of  the  day, 
and  when  the  portly  landlord 
stood  at  the  door  rejoicing, 
with  a  smile  and  a  joke  for 
every  well  -  known  customer, 
whether  parson,  squire,  or 
yeoman.  Alas  !  alas  !  how 
can  I  persuade  myself  to  look 
with  complacency  on  the 
march  of  civilisation  which 
has  robbed  us  of  such  things 
as  these ! 

But  I  don't  think  the  cor- 
respondents of  '  The  Times,'  for 
whose  edification  this  article  is 
written,  were  referring  to  inns 
of  this  description,  and  I  shall 
therefore  say  little  more  about 
them.  Many  of  them  are  now 
turned  into  factories,  or  some 
huge  modern  "  store."  To 
what  base  uses  may  we  come ! 
— and  only  to  think  of  them 
makes  me  sympathise  deeply 
with  "  The  Northern  Farmer  " 
when  he  thought  of  the  steam 
plough 

"  Huzzing    and    muzzing    the    blessed 

fealds 
Wi'  the  devil's  own  team." 

That  modern  improvements 
have  taken  much  of  its  old 
life  out  of  rural  England,  both 
in  town  or  country,  will  hardly 
be  denied,  and  I  doubt  if  the 
motorist  or  the  week-ender  will 
do  much  to  restore  it. 
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Of  Scottish  country  inns  I 
have  no  personal  experience. 
What  I  know  of  them  is  derived 
from  books,  and  chiefly  from 
the  Waverley  Novels.  Scott 
makes  Mr  Pleydell  say  in  'Guy 
Mannering ' :  "  Yes,  I  have 
dined — that  is  to  say,  as  people 
dine  at  a  Scotch  inn,"  and 
that,  says  Colonel  Mannering, 
"is  indifferently  enough."  But 
this  does  not  accord  with 
his  ©wn  description  of  Scotch 
country  inns.  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  "Gordon  Arms" 
at  Kippletringan,  the  "  Mow- 
bray  Arms"  at  St  Ronan's, 
and  I  may  add  to  these  "The 
Hawes,"  where  the  Antiquary 
and  Lovel  had  "a  snack,"  at 
any  one  of  which  we  should 
have  thought  that  even  an 
epicure  like  Mr  Pleydell  would 
have  found  very  palatable 
viands.  But  I  must  not  ven- 
ture on  ground  I  have  not 
personally  explored,  and  as  it 
is  chiefly  with  a  particular 
class  of  English  inns  that  I 
had  to  deal  in  answering  '  The 
Times'  correspondents,  I  need 
no  excuse  for  keeping  south 
of  the  Tweed  —  I  might  say 
the  Trent. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that 
some  of  Dickens's  sketches  owe 
a  good  deal  to  the  writer's 
imagination.  I  should  doubt, 
for  instance,  whether  any 
"  small  Wiltshire  village  "  ever 
boasted  such  a  house  as  the 
"Blue  Dragon"  in  'Martin 
Chuzzlewit.'  The  solitary  inn 
on  a  bye -road  where  Esther 
Summerson  stopped  on  her 
journey  with  Mr  Bucket  would 
likewise,  I  should  say,  be 
an  exception  to  the  general 
run  of  such  establishments. 


But  these  are  trifles  in  them- 
selves. They  only  serve  to 
show  what  a  deep  impression 
Dickens's  own  experience  of 
country  inns  had  made  upon 
his  mind.  His  two  most  natural 
descriptions  are  the  "Leather 
Bottle,"  where  Mr  Tupman 
was  discovered  after  he  had 
taken  his  leave  of  the  world, 
and  the  inn  on  the  Ports- 
mouth Koad  already  men- 
tioned. Dickens  has  evidently 
taken  his  ease  in  his  inn  so 
often  as  to  have  conceived 
quite  an  affection  for  such 
places,  so  that  when  he  had 
to  describe  one  in  fiction  he 
could  not  always  restrain  his 
imagination  from  adding  a 
little  colour.  But  the  "Leather 
Bottle"  is  not  idealised  at  all, 
and  the  landlord  on  the  way 
to  Portsmouth  who  stood 
looking  down  the  dark  road 
with  an  "assumption  of  great 
indifference,"  is  a  figure  that 
we  must  all  of  us  recog- 
nise who  have  ever  explored 
the  countryside  on  foot. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to 
the  more  important  class  of 
inns  which  we  have  only  just 
glanced  at,  we  see  that  Dick- 
ens had  a  good  word  for  all  of 
them,  excepting,  of  course,  the 
notorious  "Great  White  Horse" 
of  Ipswich.  But  if  the  inn  at 
Berkley  Heath  is  a  fair  sample 
of  the  entertainment  afforded 
by  the  old  coaching  and  post- 
ing inns,  travellers  in  those 
days  must  have  fared  more 
luxuriously  than  they  do  now. 
Few  country  innkeepers  nowa- 
days would  think  it  worth  their 
while  to  stock  their  cellars  with 
choice  Madeira. 

In  order  to  avail  ourselves  of 
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the  accommodation  which  is 
still  to  be  found  in  country 
inns  we  must  know  where  to 
look  for  them.  No  one  but  a 
Cockney,  I  should  think,  would 
go  headlong  into  a  remote 
country  village  and  expect  as 
a  matter  of  course  to  be  re- 
ceived at  the  public-house  as 
he  would  be  at  the  modernised 
inns  which  are  now  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  tourists 
and  motorists.  Many  of  the 
complaints  against  country 
inns  are  due  to  ignorance  of 
English  rural  life  beyond  the 
few  counties  which  have  be- 
come familiarised  with  the  new 
order  of  things.  In  fact,  there 
are  many  English  counties 
where  the  word  "  inn "  is  al- 
most a  misnomer,  if  our  prim- 
ary idea  of  an  inn  is  a  house 
intended  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  travellers.  To  these 
villages  which  lie  off  the  main 
road  no  travellers  ever  come. 
Boniface  is  satisfied  with  the 
custom  of  his  own  neighbours. 
In  many  parts  of  England  the 
public-house  is  little  changed 
from  what  it  was  a  hundred 
years  ago.  In  the  village  of 
Raveloe  in  '  Silas  Marner,'  we 
have  what  may  still  be  seen  in 
almost  any  small  village  in  the 
Midlands  or  northern  counties. 
The  demand  for  five  o'clock 
tea,  with  cake  and  fruit  and 
thin  bread  and  butter,  which 
are  now  produced  at  five 
minutes'  notice  in  Kent,  Sur- 
rey, and  Sussex,  would  have 
struck  Mr  Snell  of  the  "  Rain- 
bow "  "  all  of  a  heap  like,"  and 
so  it  would  many  an  honest 


publican  beyond  the  charmed 
circle  I  have  named. 

The  old  country  inns,  such  as 
still  survive,  which  depended 
entirely  on  the  coaching  and 
posting  business,  and,  lying  out 
of  the  region  of  the  picturesque, 
have  not  benefited  by  the 
modern  class  of  tourists  in 
search  of  it,  are  the  most  to 
be  pitied,  as  is  the  traveller 
who  enters  within  their  gates. 
I  could  name  many  of  this 
description,  which  would  fully 
justify  the  complaints  appear- 
ing in  'The  Times.'  The  hotel 
already  mentioned,  which  had 
nothing  but  a  jam  tart  to  offer 
to  the  belated  traveller,  is  the 
type  of  many  others.  But  it  is 
no  use  looking  for  water  in  a 
dry  land.  If  necessity  compels 
us  to  visit  places  on  which  pro- 
gress has  laid  its  blighting 
hand,  we  must  not  blame  the 
unfortunate  traders  who  have 
suffered  by  it.  The  decayed 
country  inn  is  a  sight  to  fill 
us  with  compassion,  not  with 
wrath  ;  and  if  it  recalls  to  one's 
mind  such  pictures  as  I  have 
here  drawn  of  the  "Acorn," 
we  may  walk  away  under 
the  influence  of  a  gentle 
melancholy,  which  will  last 
perhaps  till  we  reach  the  rail- 
way station,  when  it  will  pro- 
bably give  way  to  a  much 
sterner  feeling,  akin  to  that  of 
the  northern  farmer.  Many  of 
these  old  houses,  however,  are 
picturesque  in  their  ruin,  and 
are  still  attractive  to  the 
painter,  if  they  vex  the  soul 
of  the  tripper. 

T.  E.  KEBBEL. 
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THE    INDIAN    CIVIL    SERVICE. 


THE  Government  of  India  is 
now  in  a  transition  state,  and 
it  must  be  impossible  for  any 
impartial  and  reflecting  mind 
not  to  regard  the  situation 
without  the  feelings  of  deepest 
interest  and  anxiety.  A  com- 
prehensive experiment,  whose 
results  will  affect  the  welfare 
and  peace  of  a  continent,  is 
about  to  be  made.  No  benefit 
can  now  arise  in  recalling  grave 
objections  to  the  scheme.  It 
must  be  the  wish  of  all  men 
who  have  at  heart  the  honour 
of  the  English  nation  that  the 
scheme  about  to  be  inaugur- 
ated will  render  the  peoples 
of  India — the  toiling  millions 
— more  prosperous  and  more 
happy,  and  place  the  British 
Empire  in  India  on  a  firmer 
basis.  But  the  success  of  the 
experiment,  so  novel,  so  im- 
portant, will  depend  on  the 
tact,  courage,  and  ability  of 
that  Service  which  has  for  more 
than  a  century  with  firm- 
ness and  equity  administered 
that  Empire.  England  may 
well  be  proud  of  a  body  of 
public  servants  who,  from 
being  the  agents  of  a  com- 
mercial concern,  became  the 
Ministers  and  Officers  of 
a  powerful  sovereignty,  and 
evolved  out  of  the  chaos 
of  devastation,  plunder,  and 
massacre,  a  wondrous  fab- 
ric of  order,  justice,  and 
power. 

The  story  of  the  rise  of  the 
Indian  Civil  Service  is  like 
that  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, a  tale  of  small  begin- 


nings. Soon  after  the  Com- 
pany planted  factories  on  the 
coast  they  sent  out  apprentices, 
"good  Penmen  to  bee  imployed 
by  you  upon  all  occasions  as 
our  businesse  shall  require." 
When  their  transactions  be- 
came more  extensive  and  ware- 
houses grew  into  established 
settlements,  the  Company  found 
it  necessary  to  form  their 
servants  into  a  graded  body, 
and  to  frame  rules  for  their 
promotion.  "  For  the  advance- 
ment of  our  apprentices,"  the 
Court  of  Directors  wrote,  "we 
direct  that  after  they  have 
served  the  first  five  years,  they 
shall  have  £10  per  annum  for 
the  two  last  years  ;  and  having 
served  these  two  years  to  be 
entertayned  one  yeare  longer 
as  writers,  and  have  writers 
sallary ;  and  having  served  that 
yeare,  to  enter  into  the  degree 
of  factors  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  ten  years. 
And  knowing  that  a  distinction 
of  titles  is  in  many  respects 
necessary,  we  do  order  that, 
when  the  apprentices  have 
served  their  times,  they  be 
stiled  writers;  and  when  the 
writers  have  served  their  times 
they  be  called  factors;  and 
factors  having  served  their 
times  to  be  stiled  merchants; 
and  merchants  having  served 
their  times  to  be  stiled  senior 
merchants."  After  a  time  the 
style  and  rank  of  apprentices 
ceased.  The  selection  of  the 
Writers  rested  entirely  with 
the  Court  of  Directors.  A 
candidate,  after  receiving  a 
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nomination  from  a  Director, 
submitted  a  petition  that  he 
was  desirous  "of  serving  your 
honours,"  and  forwarded  a 
certificate  that  he  had  been 
educated  in  writing  and  ac- 
counts. On  the  14th  of  Nov- 
ember 1749  Warren  Hastings 
submitted  his  "humble  peti- 
tion "  in  which  he  stated  that 
he  was  "  aged  16  and  upwards," 
and  "  had  been  bred  up  to 
Writing  and  Accounts  "  ;  that 
"  being  very  desirous  of  Serving 
your  Honours  as  a  Writer  in 
India  He  therefore  humbly 
prays  your  Honours  will  please 
to  entertain  him  in  that  Station 
which  he  promises  to  discharge 
with  the  greatest  Diligence  and 
Fidelity."  The  petitions  of  the 
candidates  were  referred  to  a 
committee  who  reported  on 
their  qualifications,  and  then 
an  election  by  ballot  took  place. 
At  a  Court  of  Directors,  holden 
on  Wednesday  the  15th  of 
December  1742  (seven  years 
before  Warren  Hastings  pre- 
sented his  petition),  "  the  Court 
proceeded  to  the  choice  of 
Writers  for  Fort  St  George, 
Bombay  and  Bengal,  and  the 
following  persons  being  ballot- 
ted  for  were  chosen  accordingly 
—Viz.,  Kobert  Clive  For  Fort 
St  George."  It  was  necessary 
that  the  Writers  should  be  edu- 
cated in  writing  and  accounts, 
because  they  were  the  clerks 
and  book-keepers,  while  the 
Factors  received  and  despatched 
the  goods.  The  Senior  and 
Junior  Merchants  dealt  with  the 
native  merchants  who  bought 
their  broad  -  cloths,  kersies, 
lead,  vermilion,  sword  -  blades, 
and  looking  -  glasses  ;  whilst 
they  purchased  silks,  muslins, 


coloured  calicoes,  indigo,  and 
drugs  brought  from  the  in- 
land. The  salaries  of  their 
servants  were  very  small,  and 
the  Company  recognised  this 
by  allowing  them  "to  im- 
prove their  fortunes "  by 
trading  on  their  own  account. 
The  privilege  was  confined  to 
the  inland  or  coast  trade,  the 
trade  with  Europe  being  left 
to  their  masters.  The  policy 
of  small  salaries  supplemented 
by  private  gains  was  a  fatal 
policy.  It  led  to  corruption, 
attended  with  robbery  and 
oppression  of  the  natives,  and 
has  left  the  false  impression, 
which  influences  public  opinion 
in  the  present  day,  that 
"India  has  been  acquired  by 
enormous  crimes."  The  facts 
are  not  sufficiently  known  or 
forgotten  that  it  was  in  Ben- 
gal that  corruption  was  most 
rampant ;  that  it  was  during 
the  short  period  between  the 
conquest  of  Bengal  and  Clive's 
return  to  Bengal  in  1765;  and 
it  was  chiefly  done  not  by 
the  regular  servants  of  the 
Company,  but  by  adventurers 
who  were  sent  out  from 
England  through  political  in- 
fluence to  make  their  fortunes. 
It  is  also  useful  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  most  corrupt 
period  was  the  transition  period 
between  native  despotism  and 
British  government.  In  1765 
Clive  acquired  for  the  Company 
the  Diwani  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and 
Orissa,  including  the  right  to 
collect  the  revenues  and  to  ad- 
minister the  principal  branches 
of  the  department  of  civil 
justice,  and  responsibility  was 
coupled  with  power.  It  was 
Warren  Hastings  who  told 
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the  Company  that  they  must 
accept  that  responsibility  to 
its  fullest  extent.  Four  years 
after  the  acquisition  of  the 
Diwani,  British  Supervisors 
were  entrusted  "  with  the 
superintendence  and  charge  of 
a  province  whose  rise  and 
fall  must  considerably  affect 
the  whole."  The  Company 
stated  in  their  instructions  to 
the  Supervisors  :  "  Great  share 
of  integrity,  disinterestedness, 
assiduity  and  watchfulness  is 
necessary,  not  only  for  your 
own  guidance,  but  as  an  ex- 
ample to  all  others,  for  your 
activity  and  advice  will  be  in 
vain  unless  confirmed  by  ex- 
ample." When  the  first  at- 
tempt was  made  at  direct 
collection  of  the  revenue,  the 
Supervisors  became  known  by 
the  present  title  of  Collectors. 
The  famous  Act  of  1773,  which 
named  Warren  Hastings  Gov- 
ernor -  General  of  Bengal,  also 
declared  "  that  from  and  after 
the  first  day  of  August  1774 
no  person  holding  or  exercis- 
ing any  civil  or  military  office 
under  the  Crown  or  the  Com- 
pany in  the  East  Indies  shall 
accept,  receive,  or  take  directly 
or  indirectly  by  himself  or  any 
other  person  or  persons  on  his 
behalf,  or  for  his  use  or 
benefit,  of  and  from  any  of 
the  Indian  princes  or  powers 
or  their  ministers  or  agents 
(or  any  of  the  natives  of 
Asia)  any  present,  gift,  dona- 
tion, gratuity  or  reward."  Any 
one  guilty  of  the  offence  was  to 
forfeit  double  the  value  of  the 
present,  and  to  be  amenable 
to  deportation  from  the  coun- 
try. But  the  penalty  had  not 
a  sufficient  deterring  effect. 


The  Court  refused  to  sanction 
the  remedy  which  Clive  and 
Hastings  strenuously  urged — 
and  it  was  the  only  remedy, 
— an  augmentation  of  salaries, 
accompanied  by  an  absolute 
prohibition  of  private  trade. 
On  the  14th  of  September  1786 
Lord  Cornwallis,  the  first  Eng- 
lish statesman  appointed  to  the 
high  office,  became  Governor- 
General.  He  went  out  armed 
with  greater  powers  than  Clive 
or  Hastings  ever  possessed,  and 
sure  of  the  support  of  a  strong 
Ministry.  He  determined  to 
use  his  well-defined  authority 
and  his  political  influence  to 
apply  the  remedy  which  Clive 
and  Hastings  had  not  been 
allowed  to  adopt.  He  did 
not  wait  for  the  sanction  of 
the  Court  of  Directors.  "I 
hope  you  will  approve  of  the 
additional  allowances  that  we 
have  given,"  he  wrote  to  the 
Court,  "for  without  them  it 
was  absolutely  impossible  that 
an  honest  man  could  acquire 
the  most  moderate  competence. 
After  this  liberality  I  made  no 
scruple  of  issuing  the  revenue 
regulations  against  embarking 
in  trade,  and  will  make  an 
example  of  the  first  offender." 
On  the  26th  of  August  1787 
he  wrote  to  Dundas,  then  the 
chief  member  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  protesting  against 
"  the  false  economy  "  contained 
in  a  letter  he  had  received 
from  the  Court  of  Directors, 
and  the  theory  that  however 
well  men  were  paid  in  India 
they  could  not  refrain  from 
corruption. 

"If  the  essence  of  the  spirit  of 
economy  of  the  whole  Court  of 
Directors  could  be  collected,  I  am 
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sure  it  would  fall  very  short  of  my 
earnest  anxiety  on  that  subject. 
But  I  never  can  or  shall  think  that 
it  is  good  economy  to  put  men  into 
places  of  the  greatest  confidence, 
where  they  have  it  in  their  power  to 
make  their  fortune  in  a  few  months, 
without  giving  them  any  salaries. 

"  If  it  is  a  maxim  that  no  Govern- 
ment can  command  honest  services, 
and  that  pay  our  servants  as  we 
please  they  will  equally  cheat,  the 
sooner  we  leave  this  country  the 
better.  I  am  sure  under  that  sup- 
position I  can  be  of  no  use,  and  my 
salary  is  so  much  thrown  away  :  no- 
thing will  be  so  easy  as  to  find  a 
Governor-General  of  Bengal  who  will 
serve  without  a  salary. 

"  I  have  saved  since  I  came,  upon 
the  salt,  upon  the  various  contracts, 
upon  remittances,  balances,  and  jobs 
of  different  kinds,  ten  times,  I  may 
say  fifty  times,  the  amount  of  the 
salaries  that  are  retrenched.  I  am 
doing  everything  I  can  to  reform  the 
Company's  servants,  to  teach  them  to 
be  more  economical  in  their  mode 
of  living,  and  to  look  forward  to  a 
moderate  competency  ;  and  I  flatter 
myself  I  have  not  hitherto  laboured 
in  vain.  But  if  all  chance  of  saving 
any  money  and  returning  to  Eng- 
land, without  acting  dishonestly,  is 
removed,  there  will  be  an  end  of  my 
reformation." 

The  Directors  clung  to  the 
opinion  that  Collectors  should 
be  paid,  partly  by  commission 
and  partly  by  fixed  salaries, 
but  the  vigorous  arguments  of 
the  Governor- General  had  their 
effect  on  his  Majesty's  Ministers, 
and,  by  a  clause  in  the  new 
Charter  Act  of  1793,  it  was  de- 
creed that  it  shall  not  be  law- 
ful for  any  Governor- General, 
Governor,  or  any  Member  of 
Council,  or  any  servant  of  the 
Company  "to  be  concerned  in 
any  trade  or  traffic  whatever 
except  on  account  of  the  Com- 
pany." A  section  of  the  same 
Act  laid  down  that  "all  vac- 
ancies happening  in  any  of  the 


offices,  places,  or  employments 
in  the  civil  line  of  the  Com- 
pany's service  in  India  (being 
under  the  degree  of  Counsellor) 
shall  be  from  time  to  time 
filled  up  and  supplied  from 
amongst  the  Civil  Servants  of 
the  said  Company  belonging  to 
the  said  Presidency  wherein 
such  vacancies  shall  respectively 
happen,  subject  only  to  the  re- 
strictions in  this  Act  contained, 
and  no  otherwise."  From  this 
time  the  Indian  Covenanted 
Civil  Service  became  a  group 
of  public  servants  engaged  in 
administering  the  affairs  of  a 
vast  population  under  perfectly 
definite  and  intelligibly  stated 
rules.  Cornwallis  remodelled 
the  rules  first  drafted  by 
Warren  Hastings,  and  placed 
on  a  clear  and  permanent  basis 
the  direct  administration  of  all 
branches  of  the  public  service 
by  European  officers.  The  ar- 
rangements he  made  have  been 
severely  criticised  because  they 
excluded  natives  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  land.  But 
at  the  time  they  were  made  the 
decay  of  authority  had  pro- 
duced a  race  of  native  officials 
entirely  corrupt.  One  of  the 
greatest  works  that  England 
has  done  in  India  has  been  to 
create  an  official  conscience  in 
an  Oriental.  Cornwallis  was 
succeeded  by  Sir  John  Shore,  a 
member  of  the  Civil  Service, 
not  a  great  statesman  but  a 
good  servant  of  his  country, 
who  "made  justice,  modera- 
tion, and  an  inflexible  integrity 
the  invariable  guides  of  his 
conduct." 

The  Marquess  Wellesley, 
who  became  Governor-General 
after  Sir  John  Shore,  ad- 
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dressed  himself  to  the  great 
work  of  improving  the  admini- 
strative machinery  which  Corn- 
wallis  had  established.  He 
realised  that  the  introduction 
of  a  systematic  administration 
was  to  impose  on  the  Civil 
Service  duties  of  greater  mag- 
nitude and  importance.  His 
account  of  the  Imperial  task 
imposed  upon  them  applies 
with  equal  fidelity  to  the  work 
done  by  the  Indian  Civil  Ser- 
vice in  the  present  day.  "To 
dispense  justice  to  millions  of 
people  of  various  languages, 
manners,  usages,  and  religions ; 
to  administer  a  vast  and  com- 
plicated system  of  revenue 
through  districts  equal  in  ex- 
tent to  some  of  the  most  con- 
siderable kingdoms  in  Europe; 
to  maintain  order  in  one  of  the 
most  populous  and  litigious 
regions  in  the  world, — these  are 
now  the  duties  of  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  Civil  Servants 
of  the  Company."  There  still 
existed  a  department  exclu- 
sively commercial,  but  with 
regard  to  the  duties  of  the 
larger  proportion  he  added — 

"They  are  required  to  discharge 
the  functions  of  Magistrates,  Judges, 
Ambassadors,  and  Governors  of  pro- 
vinces, in  all  the  complicated  and 
extensive  relations  of  those  sacred 
trusts  and  exalted  stations,  and 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  which 
greatly  enhance  the  solemnity  of 
every  public  obligation,  and  aggra- 
vate the  difficulty  of  every  public 
charge.  Their  duties  are  those  of 
statesmen  in  every  other  part  of 
the  world,  with  no  other  character- 
istic differences  than  the  obstacles 
opposed  by  an  unfavourable  climate, 
by  a  foreign  language,  by  the 
peculiar  usages  and  laws  of  India, 
and  by  the  manners  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. Their  studies,  the  discipline 
of  their  education,  their  habits  of 


life,  their  manners  and  morals  should, 
therefore,  be  so  ordered  and  regulat- 
ed as  to  establish  a  just  conformity 
between  their  personal  consideration 
and  the  dignity  and  importance  of 
their  public  stations,  and  to  maintain 
a  sufficient  correspondence  between 
their  qualifications  and  their  duties." 

On  the  10th  of  July  1800  the 
Governor  -  General  in  Council, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  intimated  that  they 
had  "determined  to  found  an 
establishment  at  this  Presi- 
dency, of  the  nature  of  a 
collegiate  institution,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Company  to 
perfect  themselves  in  those 
acquirements  which  form  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  the 
different  lines  of  the  service 
in  which  they  may  choose  to  en- 
gage." With  the  letter  was  en- 
closed "  The  Governor- General's 
Notes  with  respect  to  the 
foundation  of  a  college  at 
Fort  William."  They  still 
have  interest  and  use  as  the 
work  of  a  powerful  mind  deal- 
ing with  matters  of  the  highest 
concern.  On  the  same  day, 
the  10th  July  1800,  the  most 
noble  Kichard  Marquess  Wel- 
lesley,  Knight  of  the  illustrious 
Order  of  Saint  Patrick,  &c., 
&c.,  Governor  -  General  in 
Council,  enacted  that  "A 
College  is  hereby  founded  at 
Fort  William  in  Bengal,"  but 
he  directed  that  the  foundation 
of  the  College  should  be  as  the 
date  of  the  4th  of  May  1800, 
"the  first  anniversary  of  the 
decisive  and  glorious  victory 
obtained  by  the  British  arms 
at  Seringapatam."  On  the 
banks  of  the  Hughley  at 
Garden  Keach,  then  a  beauti- 
ful and  well- wooded  suburb  of 
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Calcutta,  a  spacious  and  mag- 
nificent university  building 
was  to  be  erected  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  pro- 
fessors (to  be  appointed  "as 
soon  as  may  be  practicable ") 
and  five  hundred  students 
gathered  from  all  the  Presi- 
dencies. By  bringing  together 
in  a  college  all  the  junior  Civil 
Servants  in  India,  Wellesley 
hoped  to  infuse  into  them 
something  of  the  esprit  de  corps 
which  existed  at  his  well -be- 
loved Eton  and  The  House. 
To  the  university  building 
was  to  be  attached  a  public 
hall  for  debates,  a  library,  and 
a  chapel.  The  library  was  to 
contain  not  only  standard 
works  in  the  languages  of 
Europe,  but  a  vast  collection 
of  Oriental  manuscripts,  and 
"many  learned  natives  invited 
from  distant  parts  of  Asia " 
were  to  be  attached  to  the 
institution.  The  range  of 
studies  marked  out  for  the 
junior  Civil  Servant  could 
hardly  be  regarded  as  narrow. 

"Arabic,  Persian,  Sanscrit,  Hin- 
dostanee,  Bengal,  Telinga,  Mahratta, 
Tamul,  Canara ;  Mahomedan  law, 
Hindoo  law,  ethics,  civil  jurispru- 
dence, and  the  law  of  nations ; 
English  law  ;  the  regulations  and 
laws  enacted  by  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council,  or  by  the  Gover- 
nors in  Council  at  Fort  St  George 
and  Bombay  respectively,  for  the 
civil  government  of  the  British  ter- 
ritories in  India ;  political  economy, 
and  particularly  the  commercial  in- 
stitutions and  interests  of  the  East 
India  Company ;  geography  and 
mathematics  ;  modern  languages  of 
Europe  ;  Greek,  Latin,  and  English 
classics  ;  general  history,  antient  and 
modern  ;  the  history  and  antiquities 
of  Hindoostan  and  the  Deccan  ; 
natural  history  ;  botany,  chemistry, 
and  astronomy." 


The  Board  of  Control  were 
in  favour  of  the  establishment 
of  the  College,  but  the  Court  of 
Directors  issued  a  peremptory 
order  for  the  immediate  aboli- 
tion of  the  institution.  It  had 
been  established  without  their 
permission,  and  they  stated 
that  "  they  could  not  sanction 
such  a  departure  from  the  con- 
stitution, as  the  tendency  of  all 
such  deviations  was  to  weaken 
the  supreme  authority  of  the 
home  Government."  The  Court 
had  just  then  discovered  that 
a  new  Government  House, 
which  cost  fifteen  lakhs,  had 
been  erected  without  their 
knowledge  and  sanction.  The 
Marquess,  sorely  hurt  and  dis- 
appointed, restrained  his  wrath, 
and  replied  with  gentle  irony 
and  ostentatious  humility — 

"  The  peculiar  character  and  spirit 
of  the  Court's  commands  on  this  un- 
happy occasion  and  the  nature  of  the 
Institution  (intimately  blended  with 
the  general  subordination  of  the  ser- 
vice) seemed  to  me  to  require  that  I 
should  proceed  immediately  to  the 
public  abolition  of  the  Institution  as 
an  act  of  necessary  submission  to  the 
controlling  authority  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  and  as  a  testimony  of  the 
obedience  due  to  the  superior  power 
placed  by  law  in  the  home  Govern- 
ment." 

Wellesley  at  once  repealed 
in  the  most  public  manner  the 
Regulations  enacted  for  the 
foundation  and  management 
of  the  College,  but  he  informed 
the  Court  that  "  a  most  seri- 
ous and  difficult  question  arose 
with  regard  to  the  time  when 
the  abolition  of  the  College  and 
the  repeal  of  the  Regulations 
should  take  effect."  He  then 
proceeded  to  again  advocate 
the  necessity  of  providing  men 
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qualified  for  the  public  service, 
and  pointed  to  the  success 
which  had  already  attended 
the  College.  At  the  close  of 
his  letter,  containing  a  hundred 
and  forty  -  one  paragraphs, 
"  the  glorious  little  man  "  told 
his  masters — 

"I  should  be  guilty  of  disrespect 
as  well  as  of  injustice  towards  the 
East  India  Company  if  I  could  sug- 
gest that  the  Court  of  Directors,  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  objects  and 
principles  of  this  institution,  and 
with  ample  proofs  of  its  actual  suc- 
cess, could  now  adopt  an  opinion  that 
the  sum  of  money  now  requisite  to 
defray  its  charges  might  be  applied 
to  any  purposes  more  beneficial  to 
the  interests  of  the  Company.  I 
therefore  close  this  letter  with  a 
perfect  confidence  that  the  Honour- 
able Court  will  issue  without  delay 
a  positive  command  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  College  of  Fort-William 
until  further  orders." 

After  a  long  controversy  the 
Honourable  Court  were  in- 
duced, mainly  owing  to  the 
influence  of  Pitt,  to  qualify 
their  orders  and  permit  the 
continuance  of  the  College  on 
a  less  ambitious  scale.  No 
splendid  building  was  to  be 
erected,  no  large  staff  of  pro- 
fessors to  be  appointed,  the 
young  civilians  of  Madras  and 
Bombay  were  no  longer  to 
attend  it,  and  its  chief  aim  was 
to  be  the  instruction  of  Bengal 
civilians  in  the  classic  lan- 
guages of  the  East  and  the 
vernaculars  in  use  in  that  part 
of  India.  But  as  James  Mill, 
no  admirer  of  Wellesley,  states  : 
"  Though  its  operations  were 
not  as  comprehensive  as  its 
founder  designed,  the  College 
of  Fort  William  was  product- 
ive of  important  public  advan- 
tages, exercised  for  several  sub- 


sequent years  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence upon  the  character  of 
the  junior  servants  of  the 
Company,  and  was  instru- 
mental to  the  service  and 
credit  of  the  state."  A  num- 
ber of  important  and  learned 
works  on  the  science  of  lan- 
guage and  of  jurisprudence  and 
many  important  reproductions 
of  the  standard  works  of 
Oriental  writers  were  pub- 
lished by  the  College.  "A 
number  of  natives  of  talent," 
James  Mill  writes,  "  exercising 
over  their  countrymen  the 
combined  influence  of  learning 
and  religion,  who  were  engaged 
in  the  service  of  the  College, 
derived  from  their  employment 
some  compensation  for  that 
neglect  to  which  the  decay  and 
extinction  of  native  patrons  of 
rank  had  subjected  them,  and 
learned  to  identify  their  inter- 
ests with  those  of  a  foreign  and 
intrusive  race."  Many  of  the 
young  civilians  who  first  won 
distinction  in  the  College 
examinations  attained  the 
highest  posts  in  the  Empire. 
Charles  Metcalfe,  the  first  stu- 
dent admitted  into  the  College, 
became  Governor  -  General  of 
India,  and  ruled  two  great  de- 
pendencies of  the  Crown.  The 
Court  of  Directors,  however, 
never  regarded  the  College  of 
Fort  William  with  favour. 
"A  spirit  of  retrenchment  and 
private  interests  at  last  con- 
trived to  effect  its  extinction," 
says  James  Mill,  "leaving  in 
its  room  a  meagre  contrivance 
for  teaching  the  smallest  quan- 
tity of  the  languages  of  Bengal 
necessary  for  imperfectly  un- 
derstanding the  mere  speech  of 
the  people."  The  young  Bengal 
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Civilians  were  kept  at  Calcutta 
to  learn  the  languages  at  what 
was  by  a  fiction  called  the 
College  of  Fort  William,  but 
there  really  was  no  college, — 
they  hired  native  instructors 
and  went  up  for  examinations. 
They  lived  with  their  friends, 
or  a  party  of  them  set  up  house 
together.  It  was  inevitable 
that  young  men,  whose  salary 
and  status  were  assured,  should 
yield  to  the  temptations  of  a 
capital.  Many  a  young  civilian 
left  Calcutta  burdened  for  the 
whole  of  his  Indian  career  with 
debt.  The  suggestion  had  been 
put  forward  that  a  college 
similar  to  the  College  of  Fort 
William  should  again  be  estab- 
lished in  India.  Wellesley  es- 
tablished his  institution  when  no 
provision  whatever  was  made 
in  England  for  the  education 
of  those  about  to  be  employed 
in  the  administration  of  the 
Company's  dominion.  Many  of 
the  most  important  subjects, 
which  could  then  be  taught 
only  in  India,  are  now  better 
taught  in  England.  The  same 
temptations  and  influences 
which  beset  the  student  of  the 
College  of  Fort  William  still 
exist  and  would  exercise  the 
same  effect.  A  year  spent  at 
Calcutta,  or  any  other  large 
town,  by  a  body  of  young  men 
whose  position  was  assured, 
would  be  a  waste  of  time,  and 
lead  to  moral  deterioration. 
The  best  training  for  a  young 
civilian  when  he  first  reaches 
India  is  six  months  in  camp 
with  a  good  Collector.  He  will 
be  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  Revenue  administration,  and 
by  moving  about  among  the 
people  he  will  learn  their 


vulgar  tongue,  and  be  able  to 
appreciate  a  peasantry  blithe 
and  gentle,  whose  lives  are 
laborious  and  frugal,  and  for 
whose  good  our  rule  in  India 
exists.  If  he  is  a  young  man 
fit  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service, 
he  will  be  proud  of  having 
joined  a  Service  dignified  by 
the  noble  task  of  governing. 

It  was  the  earnest  and  elo- 
quent pleading  of  Wellesley 
that  the  young  civil  servants 
should  be  educated  for  their 
work  that  led  the  Court  of 
Directors  to  establish  a  college 
of  their  own.  Four  years  after 
Wellesley  founded  the  College 
of  Fort  William,  the  East  India 
College,  Herts,  was  opened  at 
Hertford  Castle,  but  as  a  long 
lease  of  the  castle  could  not 
be  obtained  the  Company  pur- 
chased the  estate  of  Haileybury, 
near  Hertford,  and  began  to 
erect  buildings  for  their  new 
institution.  The  situation  was 
picturesque  and  healthy,  but  it 
was  unfortunately  only  twenty- 
one  miles  from  London.  In 
1809  the  East  India  College  was 
removed  to  Haileybury,  and 
became  popularly  known  as 
Haileybury  College.  In  1813 
Parliament  enacted  that  no 
person  was  to  be  appointed 
Writer  unless  he  had  resided 
four  terms  at  Haileybury,  and 
produced  a  certificate  that  he 
had  conformed  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  same.  Ad- 
mission to  the  College  was 
regulated  by  nominations  made 
by  the  Court  of  Directors,  and 
no  youth  was  admitted  without 
two  certificates, — one  as  to  his 
personal  character,  the  other 
a  solemn  declaration  that  the 
Directors  who  had  given  him 
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nomination  made  no  pecuniary 
gain  by  the  transaction.  The 
charge  of  nepotism  was  freely 
brought  against  the  Court  of 
Directors  by  Whig  orators,  and 
eagerly  believed  by  those  who 
were  jealous  of  the  Company. 
But  the  charge  will  not  bear 
the  touchstone  of  figures.  Be- 
tween 1813  and  1833  the 
number  of  military  cadets  ap- 
pointed was  5092  :  of  these,  409 
were  given  to  sons  of  military 
officers  in  the  Royal  military, 
and  124  to  those  in  the  naval, 
service;  224  to  sons  of  the 
Company's  civil  servants,  491 
to  sons  of  the  Company's 
military  servants,  40  to  the 
sons  of  the  Company's  mar- 
itime servants  ;  390  to  sons  of 
clergymen,  and  1119  to  orphans 
and  sons  of  widows.  From  the 
Parliamentary  returns  of  1852- 
53  we  gather  that  of  546  writer- 
ships  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Directors,  164  were  given  to 
the  sons  of  civil  officers  and 
96  to  those  of  military.  The 
remainder  were  given  to 
the  sons  of  the  professional 
classes,  small  country  squires, 
and  clergymen.  The  Court  of 
Directors  did  not  exercise  their 
patronage  in  favour  of  the 
Court  or  the  aristocracy,  or 
for  political  purposes.  They 
chiefly  nominated  to  their  Mili- 
tary College  at  Addiscombe 
and  their  College  for  the  train- 
ing of  civilians  at  Haileybury 
the  sons  of  men  who  had  toiled 
in  India  and  who  could  do  little 
for  their  children  in  England. 
They  recognised  that  these  lads 
had  a  hereditary  title  to  labour 
in  India  and  a  traditional  in- 
terest in  the  people. 

When       Haileybury       was 


founded  it  had  been  enacted 
by  law  that  the  age  of  Writers, 
on  first  appointment,  should 
not  be  less  than  15  years  or 
more  than  22  years ;  but  in 
1837  it  was  enacted  that  the 
maximum  age-limit  for  admis- 
sion should  be  21  years,  and 
for  appointment  as  a  Writer 
23  years.  The  entrance  ex- 
amination held  at  the  India 
Office  was  one  which  any 
ordinary  fourth  -  form  public- 
school  boy  could  pass.  It  was 
due  to  this  fact,  and  the  early 
age  at  which  they  entered, 
that  provision  was  made  to 
carry  further  their  school 
studies  in  classics  and  mathe- 
matics. They  were  also 
grounded  in  the  general 
principles  of  law  and  political 
economy,  and  in  the  history 
and  languages  of  India.  The 
best  professors  that  England 
could  supply  were  appointed 
to  Haileybury.  Malthus  was 
Professor  of  History  and  Polit- 
ical Economy  for  twenty -nine 
years.  He  declared  that  his 
classes  not  only  understood  his 
lectures  on  political  economy, 
but  "did  not  even  find  them 
dull."  There  are  few  pro- 
fessors at  this  time  who,  with 
equal  accuracy,  could  say  the 
same.  He  was  "  one  of  the 
serenest  and  most  cheerful  of 
men,"  says  Miss  Martineau, 
and  his  pupils  had  for  him 
the  greatest  respect  and  affec- 
tion. He  sent  them  to  India 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
having  a  high  ideal  in  the 
government  of  alien  races. 
The  successor  of  Malthus  in 
the  Chair  of  Political  Economy 
was  Richard  Jones,  the  author 
of  the  famous  essay  on  "  Rent  " 
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attacking  Ricardo,  and  in  the 
old  Settlement  Reports  we  find 
many  indications  of  his  teach- 
ing. In  practice  Jones  was 
not  a  sound  political  economist. 
The  story  is  told  how  he  and 
Sir  Cornewall  Lewis  were  tak- 
ing a  walk  on  a  bitter  winter's 
day,  when  they  met  a  tramp, 
to  whom  Jones  gave  a  shilling. 
"  How  could  you  do  that,"  said 
Lewis  ;  "did  you  not  see  he  was 
a  mere  professional  beggar  ? 
You  may  be  sure  he  will  spend 
the  shilling  on  gin  at  the  first 
public  -  house."  "I  hope  he 
may,"  said  Jones.  "  He  could 
not  do  better  this  cold  day." 
The  successor  of  Jones  in  the 
Chair  of  History  and  Political 
Economy  was  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  James  Stephen,  who  had 
been  Regius  Professor  of 
Modern  History  at  Cambridge, 
and  had  the  advantage  of 
bringing  to  his  lectures  great 
experience  of  actual  adminis- 
trative work.  Mackintosh  held 
for  some  years  the  Chair  of 
General  Polity  and  the  Laws 
of  England  after  he  had  been 
Recorder  of  Bombay  for  seven 
years.  He  had  always  desired 
to  be  a  teacher,  and  had  once 
thought  of  accepting  a  pro- 
fessorship in  the  College  of 
Fort  William.  The  students 
at  Haileybury  enjoyed,  to  quote 
the  words  of  Macaulay,  "  all 
the  little  peculiar  cadences  of 
that  voice  from  which  scholars 
and  statesmen  lived  to  receive 
the  lessons  of  a  serene  and 
benevolent  wisdom."  "  Mack- 
intosh played  on  your  under- 
standing with  a  flageolet,"  said 
a  witty  lady,  "  Macaulay  with 
a  trumpet."  In  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  delight- 


ful biographies  we  are  told 
that  the  chief  aim  of  Mack- 
intosh was  to  impart  "  an  im- 
partial and  unprejudiced  view 
of  those  forms  of  society  and 
government  which  his  hearers 
were  to  witness  in  the  distant 
country  where  they  were  des- 
tined to  exercise  their  know- 
ledge." It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  any  institution  which, 
within  the  short  period  of  fifty 
years,  produced  so  many  men 
of  the  first  talents  in  civil 
life  as  Haileybury  trained  for 
the  administration  of  India. 
James  Thomason,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  North- Western 
Provinces,  who  improved  every 
branch  of  the  administration 
and  trained  John  Lawrence, 
distinguished  himself  at  Hailey- 
bury. John  Lawrence  won 
the  medal  for  Law  and 
gained  the  History  and  Polit- 
ical Economy  Prize  and  the 
Bengali  Prize ;  Bartle  Frere 
gained  the  Classics  Medal,  the 
Mathematics  Prize,  the  Law 
Medal,  and  other  distinctions  ; 
Cecil  Beadon,  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of  Bengal,  prizes  for 
Classics  and  Mathematics,  the 
Bengali  Prize,  and  the  Arabic 
Prize  ;  William  Muir,  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  the  North- 
Western  Provinces,  an  Oriental 
scholar  of  European  reputation, 
won  the  Bengali  Prize,  Hindu- 
stani Prize,  the  Arabic  Prize  ; 
and  the  list  of  medals  and 
prizes  gained  by  Richard 
Temple,  a  man  of  genius  and 
a  great  administrator,  is  almost 
as  long  as  the  famous  Cata- 
logue of  Ships.  These  were  the 
men  who,  like  their  predeces- 
sors Elphinstone,  Jonathan 
Duncan,  Munro,  and  Metcalfe, 
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justified  Canning's  eulogium  of 
India  as  "so  fertile  in  states- 
men." The  essential  service 
rendered  by  Haileybury  was 
not  that  it  created  a  few  great 
men,  but  it  produced  a  body  of 
public  servants  honest,  able, 
and  self-reliant,  knit  together 
by  a  strong  and  honourable 
esprit  de  corps.  Men  went  out 
knowing  one  another,  knowing 
many  of  those  who  had  pre- 
ceded them.  This  knowledge 
was  of  considerable  service 
when  the  storm  burst  which 
nearly  wrecked  the  Indian 
Empire.  It  was  the  self-re- 
liance, the  promptness,  and  the 
high  moral  courage  of  the  civil 
administrator  which  materi- 
ally helped  to  maintain  the 
marvellous  domain  which  John 
Company  and  his  servants  had 
acquired  and  governed.  There 
is  no  room  to  enumerate  all 
the  gallant  deeds  done  by  the 
Indian  civilians.  Every  Eng- 
lishman ought  to  know  how 
Herwald  Wake  defended  the 
small  bungalow  at  Arrah,  and 
Ross  Mangles  won  the  Cross 
of  Valour  for  taking  a  wounded 
soldier  on  his  shoulder  and 
bearing  him  for  miles  from 
the  field  of  battle  till  a  place 
of  safety  was  reached.  The 
noble  Empire  was  preserved, 
but  the  fate  of  Haileybury  was 
sealed.  In  1853  the  principle 
of  regulating  admission  by 
open  competition  was  laid 
down,  and  two  years  after- 
wards an  Act  was  passed  (18 
and  19  Viet.,  c.  53)  which  pro- 
hibited the  admission  of  further 
students  to  Haileybury  College 
after  January  25,  1856,  and 
directed  the  College  to  be  closed 
on  January  31,  1858. 


The  East  India  Company 
did  not  long  survive  the  disso- 
lution of  the  College.  The  Act 
which  transferred  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  to  the  Crown, 
reaffirmed  the  competitive  prin- 
ciple, and  imposed  upon  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  Council, 
acting  with  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  her  Majesty's 
Civil  Service  Commissioners  in 
England,  the  duty  of  making 
regulations  for  admitting  all 
persons  being  natural-born  sub- 
jects of  her  Majesty.  Lord 
Macaulay's  Committee  recom- 
mended 23  years  as  the  maxi- 
mum age  for  admission.  They 
observed  :  "  It  is  undoubtedly 
desirable  that  the  civil  servant 
of  the  Company  should  enter 
on  his  duties  while  still  young, 
but  it  is  also  desirable  that  he 
should  have  received  the  best, 
the  most  liberal,  the  most  fin- 
ished education  that  his  native 
country  affords."  They  pointed 
out  that  in  England  a  profes- 
sional man  may,  while  engaged 
in  active  business,  continue  to 
improve  his  mind  by  means 
of  reading  and  conversation. 
"  But  the  servant  of  the  Com- 
pany is  often  stationed  during 
a  part  of  his  life  at  a  great 
distance  from  libraries  and 
from  European  society,  and 
will  therefore  find  it  par- 
ticularly difficult  to  supply  by 
study  in  his  mature  years  the 
deficiencies  of  his  early  train- 
ing." They  added  :  "  The 
change  which  we  propose  will 
have  one  practical  effect,  to 
which  we  attach  much  import- 
ance. We  think  it  desirable 
that  a  considerable  number  of 
the  civil  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany should  be  men  who  have 
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taken  the  first  degree  in  Arts 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge."  A 
goodly  number  of  the  civilians 
who  first  came  out  by  competi- 
tion were  men  who  had  gained 
distinction  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, or  one  of  the  Scottish 
or  Irish  Universities.  How- 
ever, in  1861  the  maximum  age 
was  reduced  to  21,  and  uni- 
versity men  who  had  finished 
their  college  career  with  a 
degree  in  honours  were  de- 
barred from  competing,  and 
the  reign  of  cram  began.  To 
check  cram  Lord  Salisbury, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Indian  Government,  Lord 
Northbrook,  and  the  Rev.  B. 
Jowett,  the  famous  Master  of 
Balliol,  fixed  the  minimum  age 
at  17  and  the  maximum  at  19. 
The  lowering  of  the  age  entirely 
debarred  university  men,  and 
in  order  to  remedy  this  loss  the 
candidates  were  encourged  by 
the  grant  of  £160  per  annum 
to  spend  two  years  of  their 
probation  at  a  university.  But 
no  adequate  measures  were 
taken  that  the  men  who  went 
to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  should 
reap  some  advantage  from  the 
intellectual  life  of  these  univer- 
sities. In  1892  the  age  limit 
was  again  raised  to  the  mini- 
mum at  21  and  the  maximum 
at  23,  the  period  of  probation 
at  a  university  being  reduced 
to  one  year.  Four  years  later 
another  change  was  made,  and 
the  minimum  was  fixed  at  22 
and  the  maximum  at  24,  the 
period  of  probation  remaining 
the  same.  We  are  now  in- 
formed that  the  minimum  is 
again  to  be  changed  to  21 
and  the  maximum  to  23,  and 
the  period  of  probation  ex- 


tended to  two  years.  The  first 
important  question  is,  How 
will  this  change  affect  univer- 
sity men?  The  university 
course  is  considered  the  best 
training  for  all  the  learned 
professions  and  for  a  public 
career  in  England,  and  the 
success  of  the  university  men 
who  have  joined  the  Indian 
Civil  Service  shows  that  it  is 
the  best  for  India.  What  is 
wanted  for  a  public  servant 
everywhere,  and  more  than 
anywhere  in  India,  is  an  edu- 
cation to  perfect  all  his  facul- 
ties, and  there  is  no  place 
where  he  can  receive  an  educa- 
tion approximating  to  this 
ideal  except  at  our  old  univer- 
sities. There  is  no  better 
training  for  an  Indian  civilian 
than  "Greats,"  and  the  Greats 
course  is  four  years.  By  re- 
ducing the  limit  to  23  there  is 
a  grave  danger  that  a  scholar 
reading  for  Honours  will  have 
to  sacrifice  his  degree  in  order 
to  read  special  subjects  with- 
out which  he  cannot  compete 
with  the  man  trained  for  the 
special  race  by  crammers. 
The  colleges  will  certainly 
awake  to  this  fact,  and  re- 
fuse to  give  scholarships  ex- 
cept upon  the  undertaking 
that  the  recipients  of  their 
bounty  do  not  compete  for 
the  Indian  Civil  Service  ex- 
amination. This  course  was 
actually  adopted  by  some 
colleges  before  the  recent 
changes  in  the  Civil  Service 
examination  rendered  it  pos- 
sible to  combine  work  for  the 
highest  degree  at  the  universi- 
ties with  success  in  the  Indian 
competition.  Again,  by  reduc- 
ing the  age  to  23  the  moderate 
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first-class  man  and  the  good 
second-class  man  will  be  de- 
prived of  all  chance  of  entering 
the  Indian  Civil  Service.  For 
the  highest  appointments  you 
want  men  of  the  highest  abil- 
ity; but  for  conducting  the 
practical  details  of  Indian  ad- 
ministration you  want  men  of 
homely  sense,  of  physical  en- 
ergy, and,  above  all,  the  man- 
ners and  instincts  of  a  gentle- 
man. A  man  who  has  not  the 
feelings  and  manners  of  a 
gentleman  can  do  little  harm 
as  a  senior  clerk  in  a  home 
office,  but  he  may  easily  set 
a  district  ablaze.  For  the 
Indian  Civil  Service  you  want 
a  man  who  can  sympathise 
with  human  nature  in  the 
rough.  To  recognise  the  com- 
mon humanity  which  underlies 
all  racial  distinctions  was  the 
endeavour  of  India's  great 
administrators  —  Elphinstone, 
Munro,  Metcalfe,  the  Law- 
rences, and  their  lesser  com- 
peers. A  competitive  exami- 
nation is  a  crude  contrivance 
for  ascertaining  the  book-learn- 
ing and  intellects  of  young 
men,  but  it  is  unable  to  dis- 
cover or  test  the  other  qualities 
so  essential  for  an  Indian 
civilian.  The  Foreign  Office 
employs  nomination  tempered 
with  competition  for  recruiting 
its  staff.  The  Engineers  for 
India  are  selected  by  a  repre- 
sentative committee ;  the  men 
for  the  Forest  Department  are 
also  selected.  The  question 
arises  whether  in  the  selection 
of  candidates  for  the  Indian 
Civil  Service  nomination  and 
competition  might  not  be  com- 
bined with  advantage.  The 
Secretary  of  State  in  Council 


should  have  the  power  to  nom- 
inate a  small  fixed  number  of 
men  of  the  highest  university 
distinction,  who  are  considered 
by  the  university  authorities 
to  have  the  other  qualities. 
The  maximum  age  of  these 
men  should  be  24,  and  they 
should  go  to  India  after  a 
year's  probation.  The  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  Council 
should  also  have  the  power 
to  nominate  a  fixed  number 
of  men  who  have  taken  a 
degree  in  honours  at  one 
of  our  universities  and  whose 
fathers,  like  Lord  Roberts', 
were  public  servants  in  India 
themselves.  These  men  would 
go  out  to  India  as  a  second 
home ;  they  would  go  out  with 
kindly  feelings  towards  the 
natives,  with  whom  they  were 
associated  in  their  childhood, 
and  they  would  have  an  an- 
cestral reputation  to  maintain. 
The  natives  will  also  respect 
them  for  the  names  they  bear. 
The  maximum  age  of  these 
men  should  be  23,  and  they 
should  have  a  year's  probation. 
The  remaining  appointments 
should  be  filled  by  competition  : 
the  minimum  age  should  be  18 
and  the  maximum  19,  and  the 
examination  should  be  so 
framed  that  a  clever  lad,  who 
has  had  a  liberal  and  classical 
education  at  a  great  English 
school,  should  have  a  good 
prospect  of  competing  with 
success  without  private  tuition. 
These  lads  should  have  three 
or  four  years'  probation  at  one 
of  the  older  universities,  and 
the  best  of  them  should  be  en- 
couraged to  take  a  degree  in 
one  of  the  schools  connected 
with  their  special  subjects. 
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But  no  system  of  recruiting 
will  secure  the  men  that  are 
wanted  for  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  if  the  prestige  and 
privileges  of  the  Service  are 
not  maintained  and  the  emolu- 
ments placed  on  a  more  definite 
basis.  The  competitive  system 
has  given  India  legislators  and 
administrators  who  would  be  a 
credit  to  any  service  in  the 
world.  But  since  they  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  Indian 
Service  the  gilding  has  been 
taken  off  an  Indian  career. 
The  men  who  head  the  Civil 
Service  list — by  no  means  men 
of  the  highest  university  dis- 
tinction— now  prefer  the  bureau 
of  one  of  his  Majesty's  Prin- 
cipal Secretaries  of  State  to 
an  appointment  in  the  Indian 
Civil  Service.  Life  in  the 
bureau  is  a  life  of  considerable 
ease  and  dignity;  it  does  not 
involve  separation  from  wife 
and  children,  and  it  is  better 
from  a  purely  pecuniary  point 
to  be  a  clerk  in  one  of  these 
bureaus,  drawing  £700  a-year 
after  seven  or  eight  years'  ser- 
vice, than  to  be  Joint  Magistrate 
on  1500  rupees  a -month  in  a 
remote  Indian  district  after 
twelve  or  fifteen  years'  service. 
There  are  many  prizes  in  his 
own  bureau  for  the  Home 
civilian,  and  the  prizes  abroad 
are  being  multiplied  by  a 
powerful  privileged  class.  No 
man  who  merely  regarded  the 
matter  from  a  business  point 
of  view  would  give  up  an 
appointment  of  £1200  a-year 
in  one  of  our  public  depart- 
ments at  home  for  an  office  in 
India  yielding  its  £3000.  A 
Home  civilian  can  serve  until 
he  is  65,  the  Indian  civilian 


must  retire  at  55  :  the  pension 
of  a  Home  civilian  will  com- 
pare favourably  with  that  of 
an  Indian  civilian  when  you 
bear  in  mind  that  one  half  of 
the  retiring  allowance  of  an 
Indian  civilian  is  of  the  nature 
not  of  a  pension  from  the  State 
but  of  a  deferred  annuity  pur- 
chased by  himself  by  paying 
4  per  cent  out  of  his  official 
salary.  The  pecuniary  value 
of  an  Indian  appointment  has 
been  greatly  reduced  during 
the  past  twenty  years  by  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living; 
and,  owing  to  fluctuations  in 
the  policy  of  the  Home  Gov- 
ernment and  other  causes,  the 
rate  of  promotion,  and  there- 
fore the  emoluments  of  the  ser- 
vice, vary  greatly  in  different 
provinces  and  at  different 
periods.  In  order  to  remedy 
this  hardship,  the  Indian  civil 
servant  must  have  the  legal 
right  to  draw  a  fixed  salary 
after  certain  fixed  periods. 
The  man  who  severs  his  con- 
nection with  home  and  devotes 
himself  to  acquire  that  special 
knowledge  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  an  Indian  ad- 
ministrator will  then  know 
that,  if  his  professional  ad- 
vancement be  diminished  by 
the  admission  of  strangers  who 
have  not  graduated  in  the  Ser- 
vice or  by  any  change  in  the 
machinery  of  administration, 
his  emoluments  cannot  be  di- 
minished. But  however  hand- 
some the  settled  emoluments 
may  be,  men  of  ambition  and 
energy  will  not  join  a  Service 
discredited  and  discouraged  by 
being  deprived  of  some  of  the 
highest  offices  in  the  State  for 
which  they  are  qualified  by 
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professional   training   and   ex- 
perience. 

It  has  been  settled  that  the 
period  of  probationary  training 
in  England  will  be  two  years 
instead  of  one,  as  was  the  case 
in  1892.  It  is  a  matter  of 
regret  that  changes  of  this 
nature  should  be  made  or 
announced  before  the  opinion 
of  the  Government  of  India 
and  leading  experts  in  England 
and  India  have  been  laid  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons. 
The  success  of  the  change  will 
of  course  depend  on  the  method 
of  training  adopted.  If,  as 
heretofore,  it  be  a  mere  pre- 
paration for  an  examination,  it 
will  not  be  a  success.  The  aim 
should  be  to  remove  the  loath- 
ing for  learning  which  examin- 
ations produce,  and  to  create  a 
love  for  letters  and  research. 
It  is  essential  that  all  the  pro- 
bationers should  have  the  same 
systematic  guidance  and  estab- 
lished authority  to  regulate 
and  control  their  studies  and 
develop  those  other  qualities 
requisite  for  the  due  discharge 
of  their  future  duties.  The 
present  system  of  allowing 
them  to  be  scattered  over 
ten  universities  prevents  a 
uniform  education  and  discip- 
line, and  the  men,  who  are  to 
follow  the  same  career,  from 
knowing  and  influencing  each 
other.  The  suggestion  has 
been  put  forward  by  a  writer 
in  *  The  Times '  that  a  training 
college  for  Indian  civilians  "in 
the  vicinity  of  London"  should 
be  established.  It  was  owing 
to  the  vicinity  of  London  that 
the  shortcomings  of  Hailey- 
bury  in  the  latter  period  of 
its  existence  were  mainly  due. 


Cooper's  Hill,  which  gave  India 
not  only  civil  engineers  of  the 
highest  professional  distinction, 
but  a  body  of  gentlemen  who 
had  received  a  liberal  educa- 
tion and  were  charged  with 
esprit  de  corps  so  necessary  to 
a  service  in  India,  would  still 
exist  if  it  had  originally  been 
established  in  the  vicinity  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  At 
either,  then,  of  the  two  older 
universities  should  be  estab- 
lished a  college  for  an  imperial 
service  for  India.  Within  its 
walls  should  be  trained  men 
for  the  Civil  Service,  for  the 
Education,  for  the  Public 
Works,  for  the  Forest,  and 
for  the  Telegraphic  Depart- 
ments. India  would  then  have, 
with  many  branches,  one  Im- 
perial Service  united  by  the 
strong  bond  of  a  common  seat 
of  learning  and  fellowship  in 
youth.  A  loyal  son  of  Cam- 
bridge would  naturally  wish 
the  college  to  be  established 
there,  but  Oxford  already  trains 
the  Forest  men,  and  it  has  the 
Indian  Institute,  whose  im- 
portant resources  have  never, 
owing  to  the  unfavourable 
conditions  in  which  it  has 
been  placed,  been  turned  to 
the  best  account.  Advantage 
could  also  be  taken  by  the 
students  of  the  professional 
teaching  of  the  University. 
The  suggestion  has  been  put 
forward  by  the  writer  in  *  The 
Times'  that  the  Principal 
should  be  "  a  sympathetic 
officer,  fully  acquainted  with 
Indian  ideas  and  ways."  The 
success  of  Haileybury  was 
mainly  due  to  the  Principals 
being  men  who  brought  with 
them  a  great  university  reputa- 
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tion ;  and  the  head  of  an  Indian 
institution  in  England  should 
be  a  tutor  who  has  acquired 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  ex- 
perience in  the  difficult  and 
delicate  task  of  superintending 
and  controlling  the  discipline 
of  a  college.  A  retired  Indian 
civilian,  or  one  who  has  been 
connected  with  an  educational 
institution  in  India,  would 
have  had  no  training  in  the 
management  and  guidance  of 
young  Englishmen.  The  ex- 
periment of  making  an  Indian 
educational  officer  of  consider- 
able Oxford  distinction  the 
head  of  a  Scottish  university 
did  not  prove  a  success. 
Many  of  the  Fellows  of  the 
College  would  be  retired 
Indian  officials,  fully  ac- 
quainted with  Indian  ideas 
and  ways. 

The  extension  of  the  period 
of  probation  to  two  years 
must  necessitate  a  change  in 
the  curriculum  of  studies.  At 
present  the  obligatory  subjects 
are  Law  (Indian  Penal  Code, 
Code  of  Criminal  Procedure, 
and  the  Indian  Evidence 
Act),  Indian  History,  and  the 
most  important  vernacular 
language  of  the  future  civil- 
ian's province.  The  Civil 
Service  Commissioners,  in  "the 
requirements "  which  they  de- 
mand in  Indian  History,  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  India 
is  a  continent  and  Indian 
History  a  vast  subject.  The 
present  extensive  programme 
is  a  premium  on  cram.  The 
probationer  should  read  the 
outlines  of  Indian  History  ;  but 
he  should  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  political  his- 
tory of  his  own  province,  of 
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the  growth  of  its  civil  and 
judicial  administration,  and  of 
its  racial  types,  castes,  and 
religions.  A  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  vernacular  is, 
as  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners say,  of  the  first 
importance ;  but  it  is  only 
a  sound  knowledge  of  the 
grammar  which  dan  be  ac- 
quired in  England.  The  op- 
tional subjects  are  Hindu  and 
Muhammadan  Law,  Sanskrit, 
Arabic,  and  Persian.  Every  dis- 
trict officer  should  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  Hindu  Law  of 
Inheritance  and  the  Law  of  the 
Hindu  Joint  Family.  Every 
settlement  officer  should  have 
a  knowledge  of  Economics,  and 
Political  Economy  should  be  an 
obligatory  subject.  A  part  of 
the  course  of  a  Forest  man  is 
attendance  at  lectures  on  the 
general  principles  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  a  knowledge  of  these 
general  principles  would  be 
most  useful  to  the  Eevenue 
administrator.  The  course  of 
professional  studies  for  the 
Forest  men,  Engineers,  and 
Telegraph  men  would  be 
settled  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  body  of  experts. 
Men  who  intended  to  follow  a 
mercantile  career  and  future 
planters  would  be  admitted  to 
the  college.  In  course  of  time 
the  Imperial  College  might 
undertake  the  training  of  all 
the  men  intended  for  the 
Asiatic  and  African  services. 

The  peace  and  good  order  of 
the  social  fabrie  of  a  vast 
continent  depend  on  the  main- 
tenance of  British  rule  in 
India,  and  the  permanence  of 
that  rule  mainly  depends  on  a 
small,  efficient  European  execu- 
2N 
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tive.  How  small  it  is  few 
persons  realise.  The  Indian 
Civil  Service,  which  supplies 
the  necessary  instruments  for 
obtaining  the  benefits  of  secure 
property  and  protected  life  over 
every  region  of  a  great  empire, 
comprises  little  more  than 
twelve  hundred  persons.  The 
natives  can  enter  that  Service 
by  the  open  road  of  competi- 
tion. Many  have  joined  the 
Indian  Civil  Service,  and  the 
highest  posts  are  open  to  them. 
A  native  civilian  is  now  a 
member  of  the  Indian  Council. 
The  suggestions  we  have  put 
forward  for  the  future  recruit- 
ing of  the  Service  will  still  leave 
the  road  by  competition  open 
to  them.  The  Government  of 
India  should  also  have  the 
power  to  nominate  every  year 
a  certain  number  of  natives 
who  have  taken  the  highest 
degrees  at  our  Indian  universi- 
ties, and  they  should  be  sent  to 
the  Imperial  College  at  Oxford 
at  the  cost  of  the  State.  The 
Hindu  politician  demands  that 
a  simultaneous  examination  for 
the  Indian  Civil  Service  should 
be  held  in  London  and  in  India, 
but  this  would  tend  to  destroy 
the  English  character  of  the 
examination — meant  to  test, 
not  Oriental,  but  English 
qualifications, — and  it  would 
chiefly  benefit  the  class  and 
race  to  which  the  politician 
belongs.  The  important  ques- 
tion at  the  present  time  is  not 


the  conciliation  of  the  Hindu 
politician,  but  how  to  suffi- 
ciently reward  those  native 
officials  who  have  rendered  us 
loyal  service  at  a  critical  time. 
If  you  employ  a  native  in  a 
responsible  office,  usually  held 
by  a  European,  you  ought 
to  give  him  the  status  and 
salary  of  a  European.  It  is  to 
the  men  who  have  proved  their 
loyalty  in  the  Provincial  Ser- 
vice that  we  must  give  freer 
access  to  the  higher  adminis- 
trative functions.  But  while 
we  behave  honestly  and  gener- 
ously to  the  Indian  officials 
who  support  our  name  and 
ascendancy,  we  must  never 
hesitate  to  declare  boldly  that 
a  permanent  English  official 
element  is  necessary  to  secure 
an  administration  which  will 
make  manifest  to  the  masses 
our  supremacy,  promote  their 
prosperity,  and  confer  on  the 
most  humble  native  of  what- 
ever despised  race  or  caste  the 
justice,  humanity,  and  civic 
privileges  of  British  rule. 
England  has  undertaken  this 
noble  work,  and  stands 
pledged  by  the  Great  Pro- 
clamation to  perform  it.  If, 
however,  we  disown  our  moral 
right  to  rule  India,  if  we 
pursue  a  policy  calculated  to 
discourage  friends  and  give 
confidence  to  enemies,  we  are 
certain  to  produce  another 
great  catastrophe. 

G.  W.  FORREST. 
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FANCY  FARM. 

BY  NEIL  MUNRO, 
AUTHOR   OF   'JOHN   SPLENDID,'   'THE   DABT   DAYS,'   ETC. 

CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

LIFE  in  Schawfield  is  at  its  days  was  he  more  peculiar 
best  when  the  first  of  the  than  ever  —  finicky  in  neck- 
winter  fires  are  lit,  and  we  sit  ties,  savagely  unsystematic  in 
in  the  privacy  of  the  lengthen-  respect  to  food,  standing  up 
ing  nights,  hearing  the  rain  to  snatch  a  scrap  of  what 
upon  the  roof,  the  gurgle  of  the  was  nearest  to  his  hand  when 
rhones ;  or  when  the  snow  is  hunger  took  him,  staving  it 
deep  upon  the  gardens,  drifted  off  like  a  shameful  passion, 
on  the  highway,  muffling  "  I  wish  I  could  feed  on 
sounds  of  traffic.  'Tis  then  grass,"  he  said  to  her  once ; 
we  know  each  other  better —  "there  is  some  unholy  brute 
cut  off  from  the  stranger,  within  that  thrives  on  flesh 
members  of  a  single  family ;  and  cannot  rest ;  I  would  have 
to  no  travel  or  adventure  the  imperturbability  of  oxen, 
tempted,  content  to  look  at  Don't  you  wish,  aunt,  some- 
the  fire,  read  the  old  books,  times,  that  you  were  a 
hear  the  old  stories,  muse  as  cow?" 

in   the   cave   where    our    fore-  "Eh?"  she  exclaimed,  quite 

folk    hugged    the    embers    till  startled,   unbelieving   her   own 

their    legs    were    freckled.      I  ears. 

speak  of  common  people;  not  "A  cow,"  he  repeated  loudly, 
those  restless  soaring  spirits  looking  from  the  window  at 
who  make  history  —  heaven  the  little  herd  of  Ayrshires 
help  them !  Late  autumn  al-  munching  placidly  upon  the 
ways  stirred  the  maggot  in  river-bank.  "Life's  no  puzzle 
the  brain  of  Captain  Cutlass ;  to  a  cow,  nor  has  it  any  sense 
his  whims  strengthened  as  the  of  duty.  It  is  self-contained 
night  lengthened ;  he  grudged  and  self-sufficient,  incapable  of 
the  hours  that  darkness  stole  sin,  without  the  need  for  self- 
from  day,  chafed  at  the  lamp-  examination,  repressing  no 
light,  lapsed  into  moods  of  desire,  just  flowing  —  flow- 
utter  nonsense,  became,  to  his  ing " 

Aunt     Amelia,      incomprehen-  "  You  are  positively  indecent, 

sible.      Often   he   seemed    like  Andy ! "    she    exclaimed   nerv- 

a  man  in  drink — he  who  but  ously. 

rarely     drank     anything     but  "  Am  I  ? "  he  said  anxiously, 

water,    and   could    find    in    it,  regarding  her  reddened  visage, 

at    an    effort     of    the     mind,  "  I  didn't  know.     Beg  pardon ! 

the   flavour  of    the    hills,   the  That's  the  worst  of   being   so 

stimulus    of    wine.      In    those  long  at  sea :  it  makes  a  man 
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indelicate.  I'm  afraid  I  shall 
never  understand  women." 

"Why  don't  you  get  mar- 
ried ?  "  she  asked  him  bluntly. 
It  was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  she  had  broached  a 
theme  so  personal,  though  it 
was  often  in  her  mind. 

"  Why  don't  I  get  married  ?  " 
he  repeated  in  a  non-committal 
spirit  rare  with  him.  "Why 
does  the  miller  wear  a  white 
hat  ?  Why — oh  !  it  is  a  long 
story,  aunt.  You  see  there  is 
the  north  -  east  wind,  likewise 
the  sou'- east;  then  there  are 
the  Trades,  the  flying-jibboom, 
and  the  little  pink  parakeets 
that  flit  among  the  bushes. 
Also  there  is  Great  Circle 
sailing,  and  the  how,  and  the 
why,  and  the  when.  Eh? 
Especially  when  the  button  is 
on  the  top,  and  there  is  no 
soap,  and  the  powder  runs  out 
at  the  heels  of  the  boots." 

"  Heels  of  the  boots !  I  don't 
understand  one  single  word 
you're  saying ! "  said  his  aunt 
despairingly. 

"  Well,  that  is  exactly  the  rea- 
son why,"  said  Captain  Cutlass. 

It  was  the  day  on  which 
Norah  had  gone  off  to  meet 
her  poet,  and  a  mood  of  devil- 
ment had  possessed  him  more 
or  less  since  he  learned  that 
Maurice  was  returning.  He 
played  an  unseemly  prank  on 
Peter  Powrie,  who  had,  for  the 
first  time,  got  a  livery,  high 
tops,  cockaded  hat  and  all, 
to  the  manifest  pride  of  his 
wife  and  Miss  Amelia's  satis- 
faction. It  was  she  who  had, 
without  consulting  him,  im- 
posed this  dashing  innovation 
on  the  unpretentious  baronet's 
establishment.  He  surveyed 


the  gorgeous  coachman  with 
amusement ;  Peter  himself  was 
obviously  unhappy,  having  im- 
bibed the  Schawfield  sen- 
timents about  the  folly  of 
ostentation,  and  he  turned  the 
cockaded  hat  about  in  his 
hands  like  a  boy  at  Hallow- 
e'en caught  stealing  apples. 

"Oh,  Peter!  Peter!"  cried 
his  master,  "what  hae  they 
gone  and  done  wi'  ye? 
Stamped,  by  God,  for  a 
flunkey  !  Buckskin  breeks  and 
a' !  Put  on  the  hat,  man ! 
Put  it  on !  Now,  just  awa' 
oot  wi'  ye,  the  way  ye  are, 
and  sweep  the  yard  !  " 

And  the  glorious  coachman, 
clad  immaculately,  had  to  sweep 
the  yard  in  a  raining  torrent. 
Sir  Andrew  watched  him, 
grimly,  watched  the  livery 
soak,  and  the  hat  give  up  its 
shining  splendour.  It  was  in 
garments  more  befitting  the 
weather  that  the  driver  drove 
that  evening  from  Duntryne. 

An  odd  restraint,  something 
indeed  of  coldness,  was  in  Sir 
Andrew's  welcome  of  the 
visitor,  but  it  lasted  only  for 
a  little.  To  find  a  man  wildly 
in  love  with  shipbuilding  and 
garrulous  on  the  subject  when 
he  had  expected  a  cynic  and 
a  poet,  bereft  him  of  the  only 
fault  he  had  ever  found  in  the 
lad.  He  had  always  liked 
Reginald,  even  when  he  chaffed 
him  on  his  more  affected 
humours ;  now  he  could  not 
but  recognise  a  beneficent 
change  of  character.  They  sat 
up  late  that  night  and  talked 
of  ships;  it  seemed  to  the 
younger  man  as  if  his  host,  at 
times,  was  talking  simply  to 
cry  down  internal  voices. 
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They  disputed  on  a  point  of 
bulkheads,  neither  budged  an 
inch  from  his  first  conviction, 
as  is  the  way  in  disputation 
which  is  only  dear  to  men 
with  their  minds  unalterably 
made  up.  "  Let  us  reason  !  " 
said  the  shipbuilder. 

Captain  Cutlass  laughed. 
"We  may  reason,  Reggy,"  he 
replied,  "until  we're  black  in 
the  face,  but  our  reason — as 
we  call  the  feeble  enemy  of 
our  intuition — never  guides  us  ; 
that  is  in  other  hands,  the 
hands  that  rule  our  appetites, 
passions,  and  emotions.  I 
have  taken  the  word  of  Pen 
for  it ;  we  are  no  more  rational 
than  a  skep  of  bees  when  it 
comes  to  the  vital  acts  on 
which  our  lives  depend.  Had 
our  elaborate  reasoning  any 
influence  on  destiny,  we  should 
long  ago  have  been  the  equal 
of  the  gods." 

"We  think "  said  Mau- 
rice. 

"Yes,  yes,  we  think  —  in 
words !  And  what  are  words 
but  the  gibbering  of  apes 
elaborated  ?  It  is  not  logic 
that  controls  the  actions  of 
the  best  and  wisest  men;  I'm 
sometimes  half  inclined  to 
think,  like  my  grandfather, 
that  it  is  the  liver.  I  can  see 
the  logician  in  me  stand  aside 
and  politely  shut  his  eyes  when 
the  reins  are  handed  over  to 
inclination  —  that's  the  true 
postboy  of  destiny  1 " 

All  of  which  seemed  irrel- 
evant, and  far  from  the  theme 
of  bulkheads  to  Reginald,  but 
who  shall  guess  the  chain  of 
thought  in  a  man  like  Captain 
Cutlass  ?  If  his  mind  was  ever 
upon  Pen  in  the  wynds,  he 


never  mentioned  her  in  that 
connection,  and  Maurice  seemed 
as  ready  as  himself  to  leave  the 
topic  till  the  morrow ;  Koran's 
fears  and  Norah's  outburst 
endowed  it  with  the  character 
of  a  powder-magazine. 

Next  to  his  own  shipyard,  it 
seemed  the  wynds  to  Reginald 
were  most  interesting ;  he  had 
to  go  down  to  see  them  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.  And  it 
was,  of  course,  impossible  to 
see  the  wynds  with  the  con- 
science-stricken landlord's  work- 
men freeing  windows  from  their 
iron  bars,  and  opening  drains, 
and  storming,  generally,  the 
redoubts  of  insanitation,  with- 
out meeting  Penelope  Colqu- 
houn.  A  little  wan  with  recent 
cares  and  close  confinement,  the 
snap  gone  from  her  eyes,  her 
manner  less  assertive,  it  was 
well  her  patients  had  begun  to 
make  less  claim  upon  her  ser- 
vice or  she  would  have  fallen 
ill  herself.  She  used  to  come 
out  in  the  afternoons  and  shop 
for  half-a-dozen  families ;  "  the 
regular  cut  of  a  housewife ! " 
said  observers  when  they  saw 
her  trudge  from  shop  to  shop 
with  a  basket ;  "  she's  the  boy 
to  drive  a  bargain ! "  said  the 
flesher. 

Maurice  met  her  suddenly, 
with  her  basket,  in  a  through- 
going  close;  it  was  he  who 
blushed  for  the  basket,  as  if  he 
had  found  her  in  deshabille, 
but  a  silly  shame  like  that 
could  never  lodge  in  the  mind 
of  Pen  ;  the  basket  might  have 
been  a  Grecian  lyre.  She 
greeted  him  almost  joyously; 
he  was  not  in  the  plot  to  hurt 
her  pride,  and  he  was  all  that 
was  left  unchanged  from  those 
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happy  unsuspicious  months  in 
Fancy  Farm. 

"I'll  carry  it,"  he  said,  re- 
proached by  her  unconscious- 
ness. 

"Carry  what?"  she  asked, 
and  smiled  when  she  saw  his 
embarrassed  glance  at  her 
burden.  "My  basket!  Oh, 
not  at  all !  It's  not  the  thing 
for  men  to  carry  shopping 
baskets  in  the  tenements ;  it 
looks  effeminate.  And  a  poet 
would  carry  it  consciously ; 
a  basket  must  be  carried 
naively." 

He  persisted. 

"No," she  said  determinedly; 
"  it  isn't  heavy.  It's  only  your 
politeness.  Men  will  insist  on 
carrying  a  woman's  trivial 
little  bundles  just  because  it  is 
the  fashion,  but  they're  quite 
prepared  to  thrust  on  her 
heavy  burdens  no  one  sees. 
Let  us  not  be  merely  polite 
for  once,  but  only  sensible.  I 
didn't  expect  to  see  you  quite 
so  soon  again  in  Schawfield, 
but  I'm  quite  delighted." 

"Are  you?  "he  asked. 

"I  wouldn't  say  so  if  I 
weren't.  I  was  sorry,  when  I 
came  back,  to  find  you  gone; 
you  have  no  idea  what  you 
lost  in  the  way  of  poetry !  " 

"And  you  have  no  idea 
what  I  gained  in  the  way  of 
shipbuilding ! "  he  retorted, 
attending  her  down  the  wynd. 

"I  heard  of  it  from  Norah. 
She  says  I  have  spoiled  you 
as  a  poet." 

"  I'm  afraid  you  have ;  at 
least,  you  helped.  Are  you 
sorry  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him;  there 
was  something  fresh  and  re- 
solute in  his  manner  —  the 


cheerfulness  that  attends  on 
men  with  new  discovered  aims 
who  find  themselves  progress- 
ing. "No,  I'm  not  sorry," 
she  said  bluntly.  "  One  knows 
where  one  is  with  a  ship- 
builder. I  could  never  quite 
trust  a  poet.  But  all  the 
same,  when  I  think  of  it,  I'm 
ashamed  that  I  put  the  thing 
so  rudely.  What  right  had 
I  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
your  pursuits?  I  like  to  be 
left  alone  myself,  to  follow 
my  inclinations.  I  must  have 
made  you  very  angry." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  he, 
with  a  sincerity  almost  vehe- 
ment, "you  made  me  very 
glad.  You  were  the  first 
person  I  ever  met  who  seemed 
to  have  sufficient  interest — 
sufficient  faith  in  my  common- 
sense,  to  let  me  know  the 
truth,  and  I  hope  I'm  grateful." 

She  frowned,  remembering 
Sir  Andrew's  sermon.  "  Grate- 
ful," she  repeated  dryly ;  "  I 
have  lately  learned  that  grati- 
tude is  not  what  I  used  to 
think  it  was,  but  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  something  better." 
She  checked  herself,  with  a 
blush  he  failed  to  notice,  and 
bit  her  nether  lip.  "In  any 
case,"  she  hurried  on,  "you're 
crediting  me  with  an  influence 
that  was  not  really  mine  at 
all,  but  Norah's.  I'm  dis- 
covering more  and  more  that 
I  have  been  nothing  but  her 
mouthpiece.  She  gave  me  the 
ideas,  and  all  I  had  was  the 
effrontery  to  express  them ;  she 
was  too  polite  to  tell  you  that 
you  might  be  doing  better 
work  than  making  poetry." 

"It's  the  effrontery,  as  you 
call  it,  that  gave  the  idea  any 
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value ;  a  too  polite  monitor  is 
as  useless  as  a  mute  inglorious 
Milton,"  answered  Maurice, 
thrusting  gently  with  his  stick 
at  Watty  Fraser's  gander, 
faithful  still  to  his  post  though 
the  citadel  was  long  ago  sur- 
rendered. "I'm  certainly  not 
prepared  to  credit  Norah 
Grant  with  my  discovery  of 
the  fascination  that's  in  build- 
ing ships.  That,  I'm  certain, 
was  an  inspiration  of  your 
own ;  she  has  known  me  for 
two  or  three  years  and  she 
never  once  suggested  it." 

"Perhaps  that  part  of  it 
was  mine,"  Penelope  agreed 
reflectively ;  "  but  in  almost 
everything  else  I  had  Norah 
prompting  me."  She  reddened 
again,  but  this  time  angrily. 
"  I  was  a  fool ! "  she  burst 
out.  "  Did  you  know  I  was  a 
mimic,  Mr  Maurice?  A  silly 
parrot  ?  " 

He  laughed  so  boisterously 
that  she  glanced  with  appre- 
hension up  at  the  overlooking 
windows  with  whose  espionage 
she  was  familiar.  "  A  curious 
parrot !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Who 
always  contradicted ! " 

"  All  the  same,  I've  been  a 
mimic,"  she  insisted.  "Aping 
Norah  without  my  knowing  it, 
just  because  I  loved  her  and  ad- 
mired her.  I'm  only  counter- 
feit. Oh,  I  hate  to  think  of  it ! 
Do  I  carry  myself  gracefully  ? 
That's  Norah,  you  know  !  Have 
you  noticed  my  intonation  and 
the  pretty  new  way  I  laugh? 
Picked  up  from  Norah !  My 
clothes  are  an  imitation;  my 
manner  of  doing  up  my  hair, 
till  a  week  or  two  ago,  was  a 
shameful  copy.  Norah !  Just 
Norah!" 


He  was  shocked  and  grieved 
at  the  bitterness  in  her  voice 
she  seemed  to  scourge   herself 
with  salted  thongs  of  accusa- 
tion. 

"At  least  you  had  a  good 
model,"  he  protested  weakly. 

"  I  conceal  nothing  from  you; 
I'm  determined  to  be  my  real 
self  in  one  thing  at  anyrate, 
and  that's  in  making  no  pre- 
tences. The  only  pleasure  I 
have  known  for  weeks  is  in 
telling  you  now  that  what  you 
saw  on  the  surface  of  me  was 
simply  a  veneer  stuck  on  to  me 
when  I  wasn't  looking,  and 
that  below  I'm  the  old  Pene- 
lope Colquhoun  as  God  and  her 
father  made  her.  Give  me  a 
few  months  more  away  from 
Fancy  Farm,  and  I'll  laugh 
as — as  vulgarly  as  ever,  if  I 
can ! " 

They  had  come  to  the  stair 
at  which  she  must  leave  him 
to  rejoin  her  charges ;  she  put 
out  her  hand  and  forced  a 
smile,  unwilling  to  end  the 
meeting  in  a  key  of  agitation ; 
he  was  determined  not  to  go. 

"  My  dear  Pen,"  he  said, 
"  some  stupid  vanity  is  making 
you  talk  very  foolishly,  a  thing 
I  have  never  known  you  do 
before.  You  seem  to  be  an- 
noyed that  in  a  few  superficial 
respects  you  have  changed 
yourself,  as  I  humbly  think  for 
the  better,  by  the  only  process 
which  effects  a  change  on 
character — an  imitation  of  the 
character  you  most  admire. 
We  all  acquire  our  arts  and 
graces  from  our  Norahs,  and 
Norah  herself  in  her  turn  must 
have  had  exemplars " 

"Have  you  ever  been  to 
school  since  you  grew  up,  Mr 
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him 


Maurice?"      she     asked 
sharply. 

"  Mr  Maurice  !  "  he  repeated 


with 


a    grimace. 


And     it 


might  so  much  more  easily 
be  Reggy  !  Haven't  I  been  to 
school,  Pen,  —  with  yourself  ? 
I'm  at  school  now — in  the  ship- 
yard, too,  getting  up  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  education  under 
the  tutelage  of  men  who  haven't 
read  even  your  precious  Pope 
and  Goldsmith,  and  laugh  at 
me,  I'm  sure,  behind  my  back, 
for  what  they  must  consider  a 
kind  of  half-indecent  boyish 
frolic  with  the  Muse.  They're 
quite  entitled  to ;  let  them ! 
So  long  as  I  can  learn  from 
them,  I'm  not  so  proud  as  to 
grudge  them  their  amusement. 
By  -  and  -  by,  perhaps,  they'll 
learn  from  me." 

"  But  without  your  own  con- 
sent, I  mean,"  she  explained. 
"  If  you  were  at  school  without 
your  knowing  it,  and  being 
drilled  like  —  like  a  Dandie 
Dinmont,  to  sit  up  on  your 
hind  legs  and  beg  prettily,  and 
give  a  paw " 

She  broke  off,  indignant  at 
the  amusement  with  which  he 
fairly  shook. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Pen  ! " 
he  said,  putting  out  a  hand  to 
prevent  her  going.  "  I'm 
ashamed  to  seem  so  unsympa- 
thetic, but  it  is  really  too  funny 
to  think  of  you  thinking  you 
could  possibly  be  drilled  like 
that.  One  doesn't  drill  the 
nor'- west  wind." 

"  You  mean  that  I'm  in- 
capable of  training?"  she  in- 
quired with  inconsistent  irri- 
tation. 

"Look  here,  Pen,"  he  said 
warmly.  "  You're  tired  with 


all  your  labours  and  your 
anxieties,  and  you're  worrying 
about  trifles.  What  you  want's 
a  rest.  Now  that  your  pati- 
ents are  recovering,  don't  you 
think  you  might  come  home  ?  " 

"  That  is  exactly Bwhat  I  con- 
template," she  answered. 

"  Norah  will  be  so  glad  !  It 
really  isn't  a  bit  like  Fancy 
Farm  without  you;  it  wants 
the  nor '-west  wind." 

"  I  meant  really  home  — 
where  I'm  best  understood," 
she  explained. 

"  You're  not  going  back  to 
Norah  ? "  he  asked  incredu- 
lous. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"It  looks  a  little  like  in- 

grat It's  not  quite  kind. 

I  thought  you  were  very  happy 
with  her." 

"  I  was  —  very  !  But,  I'm 
more  at  my  ease  now  in  the 
wynd,  where  the  people  appear 
quite  satisfied  with  me.  You 
see  they  know  no  better,  poor 
souls !  They  are  not  critical. 
They  have  no  particular  prefer- 
ence for  an  ideal  lady." 

"Yes  they  have!"  he  re- 
torted. "  But  I  think  they  have 
monopolised  her  long  enough." 

She  hardly  listened  to  him, 
filled  with  her  own  distress. 
"What  is  your  notion  of  an 
ideal  lady,  Mr  Maurice  ?  " 

"In  a  single  word  or  in  de- 
tail ?  "  he  asked. 

"  You  can't  tell  me  in  a 
single  word,  of  course;  it's 
bound  to  be  a  very  complicated 
character." 

"The  view  of  a  poet  or  of 
a  shipbuilder  ?  " 

"  Is  there  a  difference  ?  " 

"  Vast !  "  he  answered  airily. 
"A  very  minor  poet's  ideal 
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lady  is  apt  to  be  as  visionary 
as — as  a  Priory;  he'd  perhaps 
be  rather  sick  if  he  saw  her  in 
the  flesh.  A  shipbuilder's  is 
not  so  unsubstantial;  I  could 
make  the  drawings  for  her  like 
the  sheer-draught  of  a  ship, 
and  the  first  considerations  I 
insist  upon  are  buoyancy  and 
a  quick  recovery  of  her  equili- 
brium when  the  winds  of  vexa- 
tion make  her  heel.  Stability 
—  resistance  —  trim  —  speed — 
strength;  these  are  all  -  im- 
portant in  a  lady  as  in  an 
ocean  liner.  But  I  can't  pursue 
the  figure,  Pen;  I  want  my 
lady  beautiful  and  calm,  self- 
disciplined  and  good,  above 
pretence,  evasion,  and  deceit. 


A  womanly  woman — that's  the 
thing  !  —  the  kind  that  has 
always  overcome  my  sex  by 
the  power  of  continual  quiet- 
ness and  self-possession." 

"  Have  you  thought  so  long  ?  " 
asked  Pen,  with  a  troubled 
aspect. 

"Since  ever  I  saw  her,  and 
I've  come  back  to  Fancy  Farm 
to  tell  her  so,"  he  answered. 

"Oh,  I'm  so  sorry!"  said 
Pen  with  genuine  grief,  if  a 
troubled  countenance  was  evi- 
dence. "Didn't  you  know? 
You  ought  to  know !  Her — 
her  affections  are  set  on  another 
person,"  and  without  another 
word  she  left  him  and  ran  up 
the  stair. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


He  stood  for  a  little  where 
she  left  him,  confounded  by  her 
parting  words.  At  first  they 
repeated  themselves  again  and 
again  to  his  ear  but  not  his 
comprehension,  as  syllables 
alone,  with  a  rhythm  but  not 
a  meaning.  Suddenly,  at  last, 
they  transformed  themselves 
to  an  idea  which  eclipsed  im- 
mediately the  sunshine  of  the 
afternoon,  dispelled  a  buoyant 
spirit  of  adventure  that  had 
come  to  him  some  days  ago 
amid  the  clatter  of  the  ship- 
yard. He  was  dismayed.  Till 
now  Penelope  had  appeared  an 
object  of  affection  only,  inter- 
esting, attractive,  worthy  of 
further  investigation,  but  not 
absolutely  essential  to  a  ship- 
builder's existence.  Now  that 
he  had,  at  her  own  suggestion, 
summed  up  all  the  qualities  he 
admired  in  her  in  his  sketch  of 


the  Ideal  Lady,  he,  for  the  first 
time,  clearly  realised  how 
vividly  they  had  been  in  his 
mind,  and  all  they  meant  to 
him.  And  now  she  was  re- 
mote and  unattainable  !  Com- 
mingled with  his  disappoint- 
ment was  a  feeling  of  the  lud- 
icrous that  almost  made  him 
laugh.  He  was  so  absurdly 
situated  there  at  the  mouth  of 
Watty  Fraser's  close,  with  the 
eyes  of  the  opposite  tenement 
upon  him,  and  a  gander  peck- 
ing at  his  calves. 

"Well  done,  Jock!"  cried 
the  fiddler  with  his  head  out 
at  an  upper  window.  Maurice 
summoned  all  his  dignity,  and, 
followed  by  the  bird,  went  up 
the  wynd,  unreasonably  hating 
the  sight  of  every  stair  and 
close  in  it,  and  yet  so  conscious 
of  the  folly  of  the  feeling  that 
his  sense  of  the  ridiculous  pre- 
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vailed  above  his  disappoint- 
ment. 

In  spite  of  the  storytellers, 
the  discovery  that  the  woman 
of  your  fancy  may  be  meant 
for  some  one  else  is  no  irrevoc- 
able blow  to  four-and-twenty ; 
the  stunning  blow  is  reserved 
for  the  hour  when  the  lady, 
having  led  you  on,  at  last 
discards,  and  Maurice  must 
confess  to  himself  that  Pen 
had  never  once  encouraged  him 
to  think  of  her  in  any  tender 
sense.  He  blamed  himself  for 
his  precipitation.  It  would 
look  to  her  as  if  he  had  sought 
to  take  advantage  of  her 
wounded  loneliness.  He  could, 
with  patience,  have  discovered 
how  things  lay  without  expos- 
ing himself  and  causing  her 
embarrassment.  How  shrewdly 
she  had  guessed  the  purpose 
of  his  speech ;  how  delicately 
sustained  with  him  the  fiction 
of  the  third  person  pronoun ; 
how  kindly  she  had  cut  the 
revelation  short. 

"  By  heavens,  she's  a  trump  ! " 
he  said  at  last,  irrationally  more 
in  love  with  her  than  ever. 

It  was  only  when  he  got  back 
to  Fancy  Farm  and  saw  Norah, 
even  more  wan  than  Pen,  walk 
languidly  between  the  dead  and 
dying  blossom  of  her  garden, 
that  he  remembered  her  fore- 
boding. 

"Well?"  she  said,  without 
periphrasis  ;  "  you  have  seen 
her  ?  " 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  "  he 
asked,  surprised. 

"  There's  nothing  remarkable 
in  that,"  she  answered.  "  I'm 
not  stupid  enough  to  think  you 
deserted  me  this  afternoon  to 
look  at  the  windows  of  the 


village  shops.  You're  full  of 
tidings,  Beggy  ;  I  can  see  it 
in  that  evasive  eye.  Aunt 
Amelia  is  over  at  the  Ludovics  ; 
Andy's  heaven  knows  where; 
I'm  left  even  without  the  com- 
pany of  a  dog,  since  Peter 
Powrie  has  him  away  on  some 
excuse  of  medicinal  balls,  and 
I'm  sick  of  myself.  .  .  .  And 
how  do  you  think  she  looks?" 

"  Like  a  Virgilian  goddess  ; 
a  priestess  carrying  sacred 
vessels,"  answered  Maurice 
readily,  with  enthusiasm,  think- 
ing of  the  basket ;  and  Norah 
quietly  laughed. 

"Oh,  Beggy  !  "  she  exclaimed, 
"how  you  forget!  That  one 
has  done  duty  with  myself  be- 
fore now.  Your  new  ideas  of 
economy  as  a  shipbuilder 
mustn't  lead  you  to  make  the 
same  highly  poetic  compliments 
do  for  everybody.  I'm — if  you 
please — the  only  real  and  orig- 
inal Virgilian  goddess,  and — 
oh,  I  wish  I  hadn't  such  a 
headache !  " 

He  followed  her  into  the 
house.  Her  deer -like  tread 
was  wanting.  A  torpor  seemed 
to  hold  her  limbs,  but  her  in- 
tuitions swooped  with  kestrel- 
wings  on  the  cause  of  some- 
thing reticent  in  his  manner. 
It  was  too  significant  that  he 
should  have  hardly  anything 
at  all  to  say  of  his  interview 
with  Pen. 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Koran,  with  the 
light  of  penetration  in  her  eyes, 
"it  dawns  upon  me  now  that 
it  wasn't  to  comfort  me  you 
came  to  Fancy  Farm  on  this 
occasion.  Believe  my  fears  at 
once,  and  assure  me  that  you 
haven't  been  proposing  mar- 
riage to  Penelope  Colquhoun." 
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"  You — you  wouldn't  mind 
if  I  did,  would  you  ? "  he 
stammered. 

"  Mind  !"  she  exclaimed  with 
vehemence.  "Oh,  you  silly 
fellow  !  What  do  you  think 
I  brought  you  here  for  almost 
as  soon  as  Pen  had  joined  us  ?  " 

"  Good  heavens  !  "  he  cried, 
"  what  a  designing  woman  !  " 

"It's  the  nature  of  the  sex, 
Eeggy.  We  women  can  only 
get  married  by  helping  one 
another,  and  in  any  case  I 
had  quite  made  up  my  mind 
that  Pen,  without  a  scrap  of 
guilty  makebelieve,  or  pose,  or 
prevarication  in  her  composi- 
tion, was  the  very  woman  to 
make  the  best  of  you.  I  knew 
I  was  a  charming  person  my- 
self, of  course,  but  rather 
spoiled  for  taking  a  chronic 
poet  in  hand,  and  how  was  I 
to  guess  you  would  recover  ? 
I  thought  it  would  be  good 
for  Pen,  and  good  for  you,  and 
— I'll  not  deceive  you — may- 
be good  for  me.  .  .  .  Andy,  you 
know."  She  flushed,  regarding 
him  with  eyes  that  expected 
disapproval.  "  Does  it  shock 
you  ?  We're  not  supposed  to 
practice  stratagems  like  that — 
it's  never  mentioned  in  Aunt 
Amelia's  novels,  I  understand 
— but  it  isn't  for  your  sex  alone 
that  everything  is  fair  in  love 
and  war.  .  .  .  Now,  tell  me,  did 
you  propose  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head.  "  I 
started  out  to  do  it,  but  I 
didn't." 

"  Coward  !  You're  just  as 
tall  as  she!" 

"I  was  a  day  behind  the 
fair,  Norah.  Pen's  engaged." 

The  little  colour  that  was 
in  her  face,  brought  there  by 


hope,  fled  instantly ;  he  was 
shocked  to  see  her  agitation. 

"Are  you  sure?  "  she  asked, 
in  what  was  hardly  more  than 
a  whisper. 

"  She  said  so.  At  all  events, 
she  let  me  know  that  her  affec- 
tions were  engaged  by  another 
man." 

"  Another  man  !  I  told  you, 
Reggy !  Oh,  I  told  you !  .  .  . 
Andy ! " 

He  felt  happy  that  it  was 
in  his  power  to  contradict  that 
natural  conclusion.  "No,  no," 
he  said ;  "  whoever  it  is,  it 
certainly  isn't  Andy,"  and  the 
relief  he  witnessed  in  her  face 
was  so  good  to  see  that  the 
rest  of  his  speech  was  pitched 
deliberately  upon  a  key  of 
greater  certainty  than  was 
warranted  by  his  actual  know- 
ledge. "With  what  you  said 
last  night,"  he  went  on,  "I 
might  myself  have  fancied  it 
was  your  cousin  if  it  hadn't 
been  that  Pen  made  it  very 
plain  that  she's  as  near  hating 
him  as  a  Christian  from  a  U.P. 
manse  may  go.  I  never  before 
realised  how  much  ferocity  can 
go  with  the  wounded  pride  of 
a  woman.  She's  bitter,  Norah, 
bitter!" 

"  About  the  training  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"I  know;  I  told  you.  She 
made  that  plain  to  myself. 
You're  sure  it  isn't  Andy  ?  " 

"Just  as  sure  as  I  am  that 
it  isn't  Eeggie  Maurice.  It's 
so  far  from  being  Andy  that 
she's  never  coming  back  again 
to  Fancy  Farm." 

"  Nonsense  ! "  cried  Norah. 
"  Not  come  back  !  She  must. 
I  could  never  bear  to  let  her  go 
away  with  any  rankling  feel- 
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ing  that  we  have  no  regrets 
for  the  vexation  we  have 
caused  her.  You  don't  know 
how  much  you  have  relieved 
my  mind,  Reggie.  I  was 
afraid,  you  understand  —  it 
is  so  natural  to  fall  in  love 
with  Andy !  She  must  come 
back,  immediately.  And  it 
isn't  any  high  commanding 
goodness  of  heart  that  makes 
me  say  so,  though  I  love  her 
and  really  want  her.  If  Andy 
thought  she  suffered  from  his 
scheme  so  much  as  that  he 
would  chase  her  to  the  other 
side  of  the  world,  if  necessary, 
to  make  amends.  .  .  .  Tell  me 
again,  you're  sure  it  isn't  Andy. 
.  .  .  And  to  think  she  never 
told  me !  Who  would  have 
thought  that  Pen  could  have 
been  so  sly?" 

Maurice  listened  patiently, 
but  she  saw  he  had  no  share 
in  her  elation,  and  at  once  she 
realised. 

"Oh,  Eeggy,  I'm  a  brute!" 
she  cried,  running  forward  and 
taking  him  by  the  hands.  "  I'm 
so  selfishly  engrossed  in  my 
own  shameless  schemes  that 
I'm  not  giving  a  single  thought 
to  your  disappointment.  Are 
you  sure  it's  hopeless  ?  " 

"  She  ran  away.  She  didn't 
give  me  a  chance  to  pursue  the 
subject,"  said  Maurice  blankly. 
"I  felt  like  a  fool,  you  know, 
with  nothing  of  any  importance 
said,  and  that  abominable  goose 
pecking  at  my  legs,  and  rows 
of  windows  staring  at  me.  If 
she  had  only  given  me  an  op- 
portunity to  explain  that  I 
wasn't  talking  merely  poetic- 
ally  " 

"You'll  have  the  opportun- 
ity ! "  said  Norah  hastily.  "Pen 


may  think  at  this  moment  that 
she'll  never  set  foot  in  Fancy 
Farm  again,  but  I'll  have  her 
here  to-morrow." 

Maurice  looked  dubious. 
"  She  seemed  on  that  point 
quite  emphatic.  How  are  you 
to  induce  her  to  return  ?  " 

"  I'm  unwell,  Reggy ;  don't 
I  look  it  ?  I'm  really  unwell. 
I  haven't  slept  for  a  fortnight. 
Never  mind  the  reason !  I'm 
unwell,  and  I'm  off  to  bed,  and 
somebody's  got  to  send  down 
to  the  village  to  Pen  at  once 
to  tell  her  she  must  come  at 
once  if  she  wants  to  keep  her 
friend  from  dying." 


The  confidence  of  Norah  that 
Penelope's  affection  was  a  more 
commanding  force  than  wound- 
ed pride  was  justified  by  the 
quick  appearance  of  the  nurse 
from  Watty's  Wynd.  The  news 
that  her  friend  was  ill  put 
every  other  thought  immedi- 
ately in  the  background ;  she 
took  leave  of  her  convalescents 
with  a  parting  word  of  counsel 
on  the  prophylactic  virtues  of 
fresh  air,  soft-soap,  and  water. 
"Are  ye  sure  that  they're 
salubrious?"  asked  the  fiddler 
doubtfully.  "Yes,  yes,"  she 
cried  behind  her,  hurrying 
down  his  stair;  "make  no  mis- 
take, they're  quite  salubrious." 
And  twenty  minutes  later  she 
was  mirthfully  recounting  it  to 
Norah,  who  was  languorous 
and  pale  enough,  in  truth,  to 
rouse  a  nurse's  zealous  sym- 
pathy. 

Pen  might  have  had  some 
magic  spell,  so  swiftly  did  the 
burnished  hue  of  health  come 
back  to  Norah's  cheek,  her  eye 
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regain  its  sparkle.  It  was  the 
miracle  of  a  single  night 
through  which  they  shared 
the  same  bed-chamber.  Once 
Aunt  Amelia  wakened,  and 
heard  what  seemed  alarming 
sounds  come  from  their  room ; 
she  rose  and  hurried  across  the 
lobby,  breaking  in  upon  them 
without  so  much  as  a  warning 
knock.  They  were  laughing  in 
the  darkness. 

"What  on  earth's  the  mat- 
ter?" she  inquired.  "It  does 
not  look  as  if  you  were  very 
ill,  Norah,"  and  Pen,  with  a 
pillow,  smothered  the  uncon- 
trollable amusement  of  her 
patient. 

Maurice,  upon  reflection  in 
the  morning,  which  so  often 
gives  the  high  emprises  of  the 
previous  day  a  new  look  alto- 
gether, was  for  going  home. 
The  right  deportment  for  a 
broken-hearted  gentleman  at  a 
breakfast  -  table  with  a  lady 
who  had  had  the  painful  task 
of  telling  him  so  recently  she 
loved  another  was,  he  felt  cer- 
tain, quite  beyond  him.  Norah, 
apprised  at  an  early  hour  by 
Mrs  Powrie  of  his  sudden  re- 
solve to  leave  before  his  hosts 
were  stirring,  immediately 
threw  off  the  invalid  and  de- 
scended on  him  with  the  old 
coquette  imperiousness.  As- 
tonishing !  Here  was  he  ach- 
ing from  a  sleepless  mattress, 
mortified  more  than  ever  by 
the  night's  reflections,  and  she 
was  radiant. 

He  mustn't  go.  There  was 
no  earthly  reason  why  he 
should  go.  On  the  contrary, 
there  were  considerations  of 
the  most  ponderable  character 
which  made  it  imperative  that 


he  should  stay  where  he  was  in 
the  interest  of  everybody  con- 
cerned. And  the  lady  who 
last  night  was  languishing  on 
the  verge  of  despair  sketched 
out  for  him  with  great  vivacity 
a  programme  for  a  week's-end 
entertainment  hardly  conson- 
ant with  the  mood  of  a  disap- 
pointed lover. 

"We're  quite  forgiven,"  she 
said  gleefully.  "At  least,  I'm 
quite  forgiven.  I  must  leave 
Andy  to  make  his  own  peace, 
if  he  can  get  the  opportunity. 
Whatever  you  said  to  Pen 
yesterday  on  the  subject  of 
self-improvement,  it  has  modi- 
fied her  resentment.  She  sees 
things  in  a  new  light,  and  she 
can't  deny  that  she  has  bene- 
fited by  our  wicked  scheme  of 
cultivation." 

"  That's  all  right  so  far  as  it 

goes,"  said  Maurice,  "but " 

He  looked  at  her  ruefully, 
wondering  that  an  intellect 
usually  so  alert  should  fail  to 
see  the  difficulties  that  more 
immediately  concerned  himself 
and  Pen. 

She  took  him  by  the  sleeve 
and  shook  him. 

"  Imbecile  !  A  poet  has  five 
hundred  and  fifty  different 
ways  of  telling  a  woman  that 
he  likes  her ;  but  if  he  put  the 
whole  of  them  into  the  form  of 
a  sonnet  it  wouldn't  please  her 
half  so  much  as  if  he  simply 
said,  '  I  love  you,'  like  a 
ploughman.  Why  were  you 
so  oblique  with  Pen?  You 
ought  by  this  time  to  have 
understood  her  better.  She's 
under  the  delusion  that  you're 
a  pathetic  victim  of  unre- 
quited love  for Who  do 

you  think?  .  .  .  For  me!" 
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"How  could  she  possibly 
think  so  ?  "  he  inquired  incred- 
ulously, and  Norah  grimaced 
comically. 

"How  could  she  possibly 
think?  How  could  she  pos- 
sibly think  ? "  she  repeated 
mockingly.  "  Oh,  Mr  Maurice, 
am  I  so  utterly  impossible? 
Pen  does  not  think  me  so,  at 
anyrate ;  she's  obviously  of  the 
impression  that  if  there's  any 
one  on  earth  who  could  meet 
with  a  shipbuilder's  require- 
ments in  the  way  of  a  Perfect 
Lady  it's  myself !  " 

"She  plainly  told  me  her 
affections  were  set  elsewhere  ! " 
protested  Maurice,  somewhat 
shaken. 

"  She  did  nothing  of  the 
kind  !  It's  an  almost  in- 
credible example  of  feminine 
modesty,  I  admit,  but  all  along 
she  thought  you  referred  to 
me.  She  had  been  quick 
enough  to  guess  how  I  felt 
about  Andy  from  the  very  first 
hour  she  saw  us  together,  but 
was  quite  deceived  by  your 
philandering.  I  thought  I 
should  have  suffocated,  laugh- 
ing, when  the  situation  dawned 
on  me.  It  required  a  solemn 
oath  that  I  hadn't  been  con- 
sciously trifling  with  your 
young  affections." 

Maurice  paced  the  floor,  im- 


mensely agitated.  The  boy  in 
him  was  always  what  had 
pleased  her  most, — something 
immature,  dependent,  wistful, 
calling  for  a  woman's  tactful 
guidance,  had  invested  him 
with  charm  as  an  idler,  and 
still  remained  to  some  extent 
with  the  shipbuilder;  she  felt 
peculiarly  maternal. 

"Then  there's  no  one — there's 

nothing Did  you  explain  ?  " 

he  asked  nervously. 

"I  was  just  on  the  point  of 
doing  so,"  she  answered,  "when 
I  thought  better  of  it  and  left 
her  unenlightened.  It  wasn't 
for  me  to  put  your  sentiments 
into  prose — that  would  have 
been  indelicate  and  injudi- 
cious, and  I  leave  it  to  your- 
self." 

"  Good  heavens  !  "  he  cried, 
alarmed.  "  Have  I  to  go  all 
over  it  again?" 

"It  looks  like  that,"  she 
answered.  "  Next  time  be 
explicit.  And  from  all  I  know 
of  Pen,  I  think  you'll  find  her 
more  interested  in  your  pathetic 
state  of  a  hopeless  lover  than 
in  your  eloquence." 

He  turned  from  the  window 
with  a  sudden  resolution.  The7 
housekeeper  crossed  the  hall. 
"Oh,  Mrs  Powrie,"  he  said, 
"on  thinking  it  over  I  find  I 
— I  needn't  go  till  Monday." 


CHAPTER    XXX. 

It  was  the  year  of  the  Storm,  tempest ;  we  have  cradled  on 
for  so  we  have  always  def-  the  blast  and  suckled  on  the 
initely  called  it,  as  if  storms  cloud,  as  Dr  Cleghorn  puts  it, 
were  rare  phenomena.  In  but  this  was  the  year  of  storm 
truth  the  hills  that  lift  to  the  transcendent — Boreas's  master- 
north  of  S  chaw  field  plain  are  piece.  The  woods  came  down 
the  very  breeding  -  ground  of  in  swathes  as  to  the  shearer's 
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hook.  They  say  that  Captain 
Cutlass  almost  grat  when  he 
rode  to  the  coast  on  that  Nov- 
ember morning,  and  saw,  from 
Bishops'  Offrance,  a  landscape 
smashed,  the  noblest  trees  de- 
stroyed, great  plantings  of  his 
father's  time  made  flat  as 
sodden  oats.  He  wept,  they 
say,  or  was  as  near  on  weeping 
as  a  man  may  be,  and  went 
about  the  ruins  mourning  as  a 
man  will  mourn  for  old  com- 
panions fallen  in  disaster. 
Possession  has  its  penalties : 
he  loved  too  fondly  every 
feature  of  his  countryside,  and 
here  was  it  trampled  on  and 
scarred.  Years  have  gone  by 
since -syne,  and  still  John 
Baillie's  woodmen  labour  to 
remove  the  timber  levelled  by 
that  hurricane.  Bairns  have 
been  born  in  the  village,  and 
have  grown  to  men  and  women, 
never  thinking  he  was  not  a 
native  like  themselves,  but  a 
stranger  brought  to  the  place 
on  an  orra  job  whereof  even 
yet  he  sees  no  culmination. 

Nor  was  the  damage  to  the 
Schawfield  woods  the  only 
thing  that  made  that  season 
memorable,  though  in  the  local 
calendar  whereby  we  count 
the  ages  of  our  children  it 
stands  out  epochal  and  para- 
mount like  the  dates  of  battles 
or  Disruptions.  The  Storm  has 
not  entirely  puffed  out  the 
memory  of  the  fire  at  Fancy 
Farm.  When  Sir  Andrew 
rode  that  day  to  Bishops' 
Offrance,  and  put  his  arms 
about  the  stricken  bodies  of 
his  favourite  trees  and  called 
them  brothers,  he  had  ridden 
from  a  house  astringent  with 
the  smell  of  char.  Only  the 


tragedy  of  his  woods  could 
for  a  little  lift  his  mind  from 
those  contending  moods  that 
answered  now  to  reason,  now 
to  inclination,  and  were  more 
contentious  than  ever  through 
this  accident  of  Pen's. 

The  girl,  since  her  return 
from  Watty's  Wynd,  main- 
tained with  him  a  careful 
distance;  she  was  never  to  be 
got  alone,  and,  so  odd  a 
thing  is  human  nature,  he 
was  glad  for  this  even  when 
he  planned  it  otherwise.  What 
he  should  say  to  her  to  mol- 
lify, while  yet  unable  to  ex- 
plain the  origin  of  that  pre- 
sumptuous scheme,  was  more 
than  he  could  easily  decide 
upon ;  the  thing  must  be  left 
to  the  moment's  inspiration. 
Norah  refused  to  discuss  it ; 
Norah,  indeed,  was  sure  dis- 
cretion, delicacy,  kindness, 
counselled  an  evasion  of  the 
subject  altogether.  And  Pen's 
demeanour,  in  the  general 
company,  seemed  to  favour 
that  contention ;  she  showed 
no  signs  of  nursed  resent- 
ment; a  little  less  inclined  to 
smile  at  his  random  theories, 
perhaps  more  ready  to  con- 
tradict him  —  that  was  all. 
But  her  Ute-a-Utes  were  all 
reserved  exclusively  for  Maurice 
or  for  Norah,  Aunt  Amelia, 
or  the  amiable  Mrs  Powrie. 

Three  days  had  passed,  and 
Maurice  found  it  possible  still 
to  stay  away  from  his  drawing- 
office,  much  to  the  baronet's 
surprise,  considering  the  fas- 
cination that  was  now  sup- 
posed to  be  in  shipbuilding. 
Aunt  Amelia  was  the  first  to 
see  a  difference  in  his  manner 
to  her  niece;  the  young  gal- 
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lant  was  not  so  manifest ;  deep- 
learned  in  "symptoms  "  through 
the  study  of  romance,  she 
missed  the  persiflage  with 
which  they  used  to  treat  each 
other,  and,  singularly,  Nor  ah 
did  not  seem  to  care.  Aunt 
Amelia  wondered.  When  Aunt 
Amelia  wondered  thus,  the 
world  seemed  in  a  mumbling 
conspiracy.  But  if  she  failed 
vexatiously  to  catch  the  quieter 
passages  of  those  bouts  of 
pleasantry  that  now  seemed 
always  going  on  between  Pene- 
lope and  Maurice  at  the  din- 
ner-table, her  eyes  could  discern 
a  nervous  warmth  in  the  young 
man's  manner,  a  deferential 
droop  of  the  shoulders,  a  meek- 
ness that  was  new.  She  even 
thought  she  saw  a  softer  light 
in  the  eyes  of  the  parson's 
daughter.  She  took  imme- 
diate alarm,  in  Koran's 
interest. 

"Norah,"  she  said  to  her 
niece  with  tremulous  mysteri- 
ousness  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity, "  don't  you  think  Pene- 
lope's bolder  since  she  has  been 
mixing  with  those  people  in  the 
village?" 

"  Only  the  very  nicest  kind 
of  boldness  would  have  sent 
her  there,  aunt,"  said  Norah. 
"  What  makes  you  say  so  ?  " 

Her  aunt  was  wrapt  at  once 
in  Delphian  vapours,  her  air 
was  charged  with  portent  like 
a  thunder-cloud,  in  hints  and 
innuendoes  the  oracle  breathed 
a  doubt  of  Reggy's  faithful- 
ness. He  was  not  so  much  to 
blame,  of  course,  as  the  bold, 
designing  girl  who  led  him  on. 

Norah  maintained  her  grav- 
ity with  an  effort.  "Are  you 
not  mistaken,  aunt  ?  "  she  asked 


with  a  subtlety  of  which  she 
was  herself  ashamed.  "  Has — 
has  Andy  noticed  ?  " 

Her  aunt  cast  up  her  eyes  in 
a  manner  to  indicate  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  getting  Andrew 
Schaw  to  notice  anything  really 
worth  his  observation.  A  man 
who  even  now  appeared  to  have 
no  interest  in  the  febrile  rise  of 
Athabascas  would  notice  no- 
thing— even  what  was  passing 
on  beneath  his  very  nose.  And 
she  was  right ;  Sir  Andrew 
had  not  noticed. 

He  frowned  when  Aunt 
Amelia,  as  Norah  had  ex- 
pected, came  to  him  with 
inklings ;  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  he  was  almost  rude  to 
her.  "  What !  what  ! "  he  said, 
"  do  I  notice  anything !  In  a 
tone  like  that !  Damn  it,  I 
would  sooner  put  my  eye  to  a 
keyhole.  No,  ma'm,  no,  ma'm 
—blind  !  stone  blind  !  "  He 
grew  very  red ;  he  spluttered, 
and  Norah,  when  she  heard  it 
all  from  her  astonished  aunt, 
ran  up  to  her  room  and  fool- 
ishly kissed  a  worn-out  slipper. 

But  all  the  same  it  spoiled 
his  meals  to  know  that  his 
aunt  was  spying,  and  in  spite 
of  himself  he  realised  a  quite 
unusual  spirit  of  conciliation  in 
his  guest's  address  to  Pen,  in 
Pen  a  singular  vivacity.  Norah, 
moreover,  was  at  times  quite 
flagrantly  deserted,  he  would 
meet  them  in  the  avenue:  to- 
gether, he  learned,  they  had 
visited  Watty  Fraser;  it  was 
Pen  who  naively  told  him,  it 
was  Reginald  who  blushed. 

"Can  a  man  be  in  love  wi' 
twa  women  at  the  same  time  ?  " 
the  fiddler,  later  in  the  day, 
asked  Peter  Wyse.  "  There's 
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naething  easier,"  said  the  sad- 
dler, "  if  they  bide  in  different 
places." 

Miss  Birrell,  on  the  Sabbath, 
in  the  church,  nudged  James 
at  the  opening  psalm ;  when 
the  occupants  of  the  Schaw- 
field  pew  were  standing,  she 
could  see  that  they  were  only 
Pen  and  Maurice.  Her  brother 
wondered  at  the  triumph  of 
her  eye. 

"  A  bird  was  in  the  breast  of  me, 

Until  the  day  we  met ; 
And  now  its  wing  is  broken, 
Since  you  so  soon  forget " — 

Sir  Andrew  came  upon  his 
cousin  one  day  singing  this  to 
herself  at  the  piano,  with  a 
feeling  that  seemed  poignant; 
he  was  beset  with  pity  and 
annoyance. 

But  though  Norah  might 
sing  of  broken  wings  with  all 
the  expression  she  had  learned 
from  her  music-master,  loading 
the  words  with  a  fictitious 
despair,  the  bird  was  now  as 
strong  in  the  breast  of  her  as 
ever.  Maurice  and  Pen  might 
have  their  own  enjoyments ; 
hers  were  secret  joys  unshared 
with  any  one — sweet  intuitions, 
lively  hopes,  though  sometimes 
they  were  oddly  blended,  as  it 
might  appear,  with  very  com- 
mon pleasures.  For  instance, 
Athabascas.  If  Mr  Birrell 
could  never  rouse  his  client  to 
his  own  great  state  of  excita- 
tion at  the  way  that  marvellous 
stock  kept  climbing  over  the 
eighties,  over  the  nineties,  over 
the  hundreds,  he  could  always 
count  on  Koran's  glee.  That, 
if  you  please,  was  the  lass  with 
a  pencil !  —  she  summed  the 
ascending  profits  of  her  cousin 
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with  the  relish  of  a  Jew. 
Himself,  he  only  vaguely  under- 
stood the  Writer's  figures;  he 
would  run  his  fingers  through 
his  hair  and  say,  "  Quite  good ! 
Quite  good !  I  see  they  have 
opened  a  new  post  farther 
north  at  a  place  deliciously 
called  Wealth -of -Waters;  a 
name  like  that  enriches  the 
map  of  Canada." 

"  But  the  thing  is,  stupid, 
that  you're  getting  rich  !  "  said 
Norah,  losing  patience,  and 
Jamie  Birrell  crackled  with 
exultant  laughter  at  the  bar- 
onet's bewilderment.  "  We're 
fairly  rollin'  in't,"  he  said,  with 
a  heave  of  his  shoulders,  as  if 
with  his  client  he  swam  through 
seas  of  wealth.  "It  was  well 
for  you  that  your  father  took 
the  fancy  for  the  voyajoors,  Sir 
Andrew,  and  got  in  so  soon, 
and  that  you  were  wise  enough 
to  back  his  fancy." 

"  I  had  aye  a  fancy  for  Atha- 
bascas," said  Sir  Andrew.  "I 
liked  the  name.  It's  spoiled 
for  me  in  the  meantime,  but  I 
liked  the  name.  It  had  the 
ring  of  romance  in  it.  There 
are  names  we  should  support 
though  they  never  brought  a 
penny  to  us  ...  Athabas- 
cas  "  He  rolled  out  the 

word  lusciously.  "  Snow-shoes 
and  tepees,  Red  Indians  and 
furs ! " 

"It's  no'  the  furs  that  we 
have  to  thank,  Sir  Andrew,  no 
the  furs,"  said  Mr  Birrell.  "It's 
the  land.  They're  breaking  it 
up  in  farms;  there's  a  better 
skin  on  a  farmer  than  on  any 
beaver." 

"H'm!"  said  Captain  Cut- 
lass, visibly  depressed,  "  I  don't 
like   that !     It   takes   the   gilt 
2o 
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from  my  Athabascas,  do  you 
know  ?  My  poor  voyageurs  ! 
I  notice  of  late  the  name  has 
lost  its  charm  for  me.  It's  not 
a  name  to  be  bandied  about  in 
the  commercial  columns.  It 
used  to  brace  me  like  a  fine 
spring  day;  the  sound  of  it 
was  a  poem  with  lakes  and 
forests  in  it ;  now  it  leaves  me 
cold.  Eh?  How's  that?" 

"  Association,"  answered 
Norah  readily.  "  You're  con- 
firming Pen's  aesthetic  theory 
that  beauty's  only  in  one's 
mind,  depending  upon  mem- 
ories evoked." 

"  Ay,  ay  !  "  said  he,  amused. 
"So  that's  Penelope's  phil- 
osophy !  .  .  .  Alison,  and 
Jeffreys  !  How  did  she  dis- 
cover them  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  she  has  never 
heard  of  them,  any  more  than 
I  have  done,"  said  Norah. 
"  It's  the  rule  of  her  life,  in 
nature  and  in  art,  to  seek  in 
herself  and  her  past  experi- 
ence for  every  thrill  she  feels." 


That  afternoon  he  saddled 
the  mare,  on  a  sudden  impulse, 
and,  indifferent  to  the  frost, 
bathed  in  Whitfarlane  Bay,  a 
sacrament  wherein  he  often 
worshipped  God  and  purged  his 
sins.  He  had  ridden  west  on 
roads  as  sonorous  as  seasoned 
wood,  with  fairy-bells  of  tink- 
ling ice-drops  on  the  wayside 
trees,  but  the  sting  of  the  brine 
was  yet  upon  his  skin,  and  the 
sea's  rejuvenation  in  his  breast, 
when  the  change  of  weather 
that  his  sailor  eye  had  earlier 
foreseen  came  with  amazing 
quickness.  The  night  had  a 
worn-out  moon  that  staggered 


across  the  scud  of  clouds  a 
while  and  then  was  whelmed. 
He  sheltered  from  torrential 
rain,  and  supped  in  Clashgour 
Farm ;  the  rain  abated,  but 
the  night,  when  he  emerged 
again  and  trotted  out  of  the 
light  of  Fleming's  lantern, 
appeared  the  very  throat  of 
tempest. 

Powrie  was  waiting  up  for 
him.  "  A  wild  night,  sir  !  "  he 
cried,  throwing  open  the  stable- 
door. 

"Wild's  no'  the  word  for't, 
Peter,"  shouted  back  his  master 
in  the  tumult  of  the  yard.  "  It's 
wicked  !  Wicked  !  " 

"  We  didn't  expect  you  the 
night,  sir ;  we  were  sure  you 
would  put  up  at  Beswick's,  and 
they're  all  in  bed  except  the 
mistress,"  Powrie  told  him  in 
the  stable,  that  was  like  a 
haven  consecrate  to  calm. 

He  crossed  to  the  house, 
despondent,  feeling  a  widower's 
loneliness;  Jean  had  sat  up 
for  him  always,  no  matter  how 
late  the  hour.  The  spirit  that 
had  tingled  in  him  as  he  braced 
to  the  storm's  antagonism,  and 
made  him  almost  shout  in 
fellowship  with  the  roaring 
forest,  immediately  died  down  ; 
he  looked  at  the  dark  front  of 
his  home,  in  whose  eaves  the 
blast  went  moaning — cliff-like 
inhospitality ! 

The  feeling  vanished  on  the 
threshold  and  gave  place  to 
consolation,  for  there  was 
Norah  waiting  him  in  the 
hall!  She  seemed  the  very 
soul  of  loving-kindness,  like  a 
beacon  set  on  a  harbour  bar. 

"I  knew,"  she  said,  "you 
would  come  home."  She  radi- 
ated warm  waves  of  welcome. 
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He  had  hardly  lapsed  into 
actual  sleep  when  a  hammering 
on  his  door  set  him  wide  awake 
again,  and  above  the  gale,  that 
appeared  to  shake  the  house  to 
its  foundations,  he  heard  her 
agitated  voice.  "  Come  out 
immediately,"  she  said,  "  the 
west  wing  is  on  fire." 

The  household,  when  he  had 
got  outside  upon  the  lawn,  was 
gathered  before  the  dairy, 
Aunt  Amelia  bleating  like  a 
sheep,  unconscious  of  the  odd- 
ity of  her  vesture,  a  flaming 
window  lit  the  garden,  the 
servants  ran  with  buckets.  In 
the  storm's  supremacy  the  fire 
seemed  insignificant,  but  it 
belched  from  Pen's  bed-cham- 
ber, and  Sir  Andrew  sickened 
with  apprehension. 

"Good  God!  has  Pen  got 
out?"  he  shouted. 

A  shivering  figure  at  his 
elbow  reassured  him.  "  Reggy 


got  her  out  in  time,  no  more," 
said  Norah.  "She  had  been 
reading  a  book  in  bed  and 
fallen  asleep,  and  the  candles 
caught  her  curtains.  You 
know  Pen's  foible  for  open 
windows." 

"  I  do  not  see  her,"  he  cried, 
with  a  hasty  scrutiny  of  his 
company. 

"That's  the  silly  thing,"  said 
his  aunt.  "  She  has  gone  back 
to  her  room  again  with  Mr 
Maurice  for  the  book  that  she 
was  reading." 

"  The  ineffable  Pen  !  If  she 
hadn't  fallen  asleep  I'd  have 
sworn  it  was  her  Bible.  .  .  . 
Wasn't  it,  Pen  ?  "  he  added  as 
the  girl  herself,  with  Maurice 
behind  her,  breathlessly  joined 
the  group. 

"It  wasn't,"  she  answered 
haltingly,  with  the  rescued 
volume  in  her  hand.  "  It  was 
'Harebell  and  Honey.'" 


(To  be  continued.) 
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MOVING  through  the  dew,  moving  through  the  dew, 

Ere  I  wake  in  London,  Life,  thy  dawn  makes  all  things  new  ! 

And  up  a  fir-clad  glen,  far  from  all  the  haunts  of  men, 

Up  a  glen  among  the  mountains,  0  my  feet  are  wings  again  ! 


Moving  through  the  dew,  moving  through  the  dew, 
O,  mountains  of  my  boyhood,  I  come  again  to  you, 

By  the  little  path  I  know,  with  the  sea  far  below, 

And,  above,  the  great  cloud-galleons  with  their  sails  of  rose 
and  snow; 


As  of  old,  when  all  was  young,  and  the  earth  a  song  unsung 
And  the  heather  thro'  the  crimson  dawn  its  Eden  incense 

flung 

From  the  mountain-heights  of  Joy  for  a  careless-hearted  boy, 
And   the  lavrocks    rose    like   fountain -sprays   of   bliss   that 
ne'er  could  cloy, 


From  their  little  beds  of  bloom,  from   the   golden   gorse  and 

broom, 
With    a    song   to   God   the   Giver   o'er   that  waste  of   wild 

perfume 

Blowing  from  height  to  height  in  a  glory  of  great  light 
While   the   cottage-clustered   valleys   held   the   lilac  last   of 
night, 


So — when  dawn  is  in  the  skies,  in  a  dream,  a  dream  I  rise, 
And  I  follow  my  lost  boyhood  to  the  heights  of  Paradise. 

Life,   thy  dawn  makes   all  things   new!      Hills   of   Youth,   I 

come  to  you 
Moving  through  the  dew,  moving  through  the  dew. 
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Moving  through  the  dew,  moving  through  the  dew, 

Floats  a  brother's  face  to  meet  me !     Is  it  you  ?     Is  it  you  ? 

For  the  night  I  leave   behind   keeps   these   dazzled  eyes  still 

blind ! 
But  O,  the  little  hill-flowers  their  scent  is  wise  and  kind, 

And  I  shall  not  lose  the  way  from  the  darkness  to  the  day 
While  dust  can  cling  as  their   scent   clings  to  memory  for 

aye, 

And  the  least  link  in  the  chain  can  recall  the  whole  again, 
And  heaven  at  last   resume  its  far-flung  harvests,  grain  by 
grain. 

To   the   hill -flowers   clings   my   dust,    and   tho'  eyeless   Death 

may  thrust 

All  else  into  the  darkness,  in  their  heaven  I  put  my  trust ; 
And  a  dawn  shall  bid  me  climb  to  the  little  spread  of  thyme 
Where   first   I   heard   the   ripple   of   the   fountain-heads   of 
rhyme, 

And  a  fir-wood  that  I  know,  from  dawn  to  sunset-glow, 
Shall  whisper  to  a  lonely  sea  that  swings  far,  far  below, 

Death,  thy  dawn   makes  all  things  new.      Hills  of   Youth,   I 

come  to  you, 
Moving  through  the  dew,  moving  through  the  dew. 
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MUSINGS     WITHOUT     METHOD. 


CONGRESSES AN  AGE  OF  FADS — THE  BOMBAST  OF  TRADE    UNIONS 

— JOURNALISTS  IN  CONCLAVE — DRAMATIC  CRITICISM — THE  LIMITS 
OF  STAGE-ILLUSION  —  THE  ELIZABETHAN  DRAMA — ITS  POMP  AND 
VARIETY — A  STAGE  FOR  THE  POETS. 


THERE  is  a  strange  kind  of 
man  who  is  never  happy  unless 
he  be  assisting  at  the  passage  of 
a  resolution,  who,  permitted  to 
hold  up  his  hand  and  to  hear 
the  mystic  formula  from  the 
chair,  "  the  ayes  have  it," 
really  believes  that  he  is  doing 
some  work  in  the  world.  Un- 
able to  distinguish  between 
word  and  deed,  he  is  perfectly 
satisfied  to  see  his  desires  pro- 
claimed aloud,  or  set  forth  and 
certified  correct  by  a  zealous 
secretary.  For  him  it  is  not 
enough  to  work  alone.  He 
must  still  be  in  the  presence 
of  a  crowd,  and  keep  up  his 
courage  or  strengthen  his  con- 
viction with  the  aid  of  others. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  very  end 
of  his  ambition  is  to  attend  a 
congress,  where  he  may  testify 
in  public  and  assure  himself 
that  he  is  reforming  flagrant 
abuses,  or,  as  he  would  express 
it,  "  cleansing  Augean  stables," 
by  the  mere  exercise  of  a  half- 
articulate  voice.  Nowadays 
every  subject,  every  profession, 
seems  a  valid  excuse  for  a  con- 
gress, and  the  dismal  hours  of 
autumn  are  rendered  yet  more 
dismal  by  the  hurrying  crowds 
of  sallow,  long-haired  orators, 
who  exchange  their  threadbare 
views  without  blush  or  smile. 
Politics  and  theology,  literature 
and  science,  all  claim  their 


adherents,  and  neither  at 
home  nor  abroad  can  you 
escape  the  presence  of  the 
bald-headed  men  and  demure 
women,  who  find  refuge  from 
themselves  and  their  uncer- 
tainty in  talk.  Perhaps  it  is 
the  mere  spirit  of  gregarious- 
ness  which  persuades  them  to 
sacrifice  the  delights  of  a  holi- 
day by  the  sea  or  on  the 
mountains  for  the  close  air  and 
dull  twilight  of  a  tin  conven- 
ticle. Perhaps  it  is  the  vain 
desire  of  hearing  their  own 
voices  or  of  seeing  their  solemn 
names  in  print,  which  drives 
them  to  their  ineffective  misery. 
Poor  souls  !  They  believe  that 
the  bald  exposition  of  a  fad  is 
of  itself  a  praiseworthy  enter- 
prise, and  being  unable  to 
plumb  the  depths  of  their  own 
folly,  they  return  home  no 
doubt  in  the  proud  conscious- 
ness of  having  nobly  accom- 
plished a  noble  deed. 

But  for  all  their  brave  words, 
all  their  vain  boastings,  it  is 
to  the  middle -class  emotions 
that  the  popular  congress  ap- 
peals. The  respectability  of 
a  debating  society,  the  unctu- 
ousness  of  a  tea-meeting,  cling 
about  it.  Even  while  its 
participants  promise  to  de- 
stroy the  whole  world  that 
they  may  gain  a  small  advant- 
age for  themselves,  the  Stig- 
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gins  touch  is  never  absent. 
The  Congress  of  Trade  Union- 
ists, recently  dispersed,  is  as 
good  an  example  as  we  could 
find.  It  was  a  Congress,  with 
a  capital  C,  a  Congress  devoid  of 
humour,  devoid  of  meaning,  de- 
void of  result.  Above  all,  it  was 
middle-class  in  the  worst  sense 
of  the  phrase,  middle-class  in 
greed,  middle-class  in  cruelty, 
middle-class  in  narrowness  of 
outlook.  The  Trade  Unionists 
speak  with  the  same  voice 
of  selfishness  wherewith  the 
Manchester  School  proclaimed 
their  doctrines  some  fifty  years 
ago.  They  have  no  faith  in 
anything  save  in  the  brutal 
triumph  of  majorities.  If 
Tories  object  to  paying  for  the 
support  of  Socialists,  declare 
these  ardent  souls,  their  objec- 
tion carries  no  weight,  since  it 
is  the  objection  of  a  minority. 
As  for  themselves,  the  Trade 
Unionists,  they  are  numerous, 
and  therefore  above  and  be- 
yond the  law.  If  the  law  gives 
equal  liberty  of  conscience  to 
all  the  members  of  their 
Unions,  then  the  law  must  be 
broken.  Mr  Keir  Hardie, 
speaking  in  the  sympathetic 
atmosphere  of  Germany,  pro- 
mises us  a  fine  spectacle  in  the 
near  future.  "I  promise  you," 
says  he,  "before  the  year  is 
out,  the  impending  struggles 
in  England  will  have  so  de- 
veloped that  you  will  see  the 
leaders  of  the  Trade  Unions 
sitting  in  prison ;  this  we  shall 
answer  with  strikes,  by  means 
of  which  the  revolutionary 
spirit  will  attain  its  zenith." 
We  are  so  well  accustomed  to 
the  violence  of  those  wfro  would 


make  our  flesh  creep,  that  Mr 
Keir  Hardie's  threats  fail  to 
appal  us.  Humanity  has  been 
staggered  far  too  often,  and 
we  commend  to  the  notice 
of  the  German  Socialists  Mr 
Asquith's  famous  formula,  the 
one  contribution  of  that  pliable 
statesman  to  political  philos- 
ophy. 

The  Congress  of  Trade 
Unions,  however,  was  so  rich 
in  unconscious  merriment  and 
undisguised  confession,  that  we 
know  not  to  whom  we  should 
award  the  palm.  All  the 
members,  save  Mr  Shackleton, 
whose  native  good  sense  has 
been  improved  by  experience, 
spoke  like  angry  children,  and 
gave  us  little  hope  of  that 
millennium  in  which  these 
good  folk  promise  to  usurp 
the  power  of  the  State.  Before 
they  govern  others  they  should 
learn  to  govern  themselves,  or 
at  least  their  tongues.  Mr 
Shackleton,  being  superior  to 
most  in  manners  and  wisdom, 
naturally  brought  upon  his 
innocent  head  the  fury  of  them 
all.  One  of  them,  more  in- 
trepid than  the  rest,  found  for 
him  a  term  of  reproach  which 
was  priceless  in  its  irrelevance. 
Walsh  was  his  name,  and  after 
Mr  Shackleton  had  made  a 
speech  of  studied  moderation, 
"  Your  remarks  are  those  of  a 
swashbuckler,"  he  yelled;  "I 
will  not  withdraw."  We 
wonder  what  sense  "  swash- 
buckler" conveys  to  the  brain 
of  Mr  Walsh?  Not  much, 
perhaps.  The  word  was 
evidently  used  as  a  mere  ex- 
pletive, and  could  hardly,  in 
the  circumstances,  be  expected 
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to  convey  a  definite  mean- 
ing. It  is  but  another  in- 
stance of  the  waywardness  of 
personal  abuse.  Mr  Walsh, 
having  used  up  the  reasonable 
means  of  invective,  denounces 
his  grave  and  modest  leader 
as  a  "  swashbuckler."  So  the 
Parisian  cab  -  driver,  having 
exhausted  his  vast  resources 
of  obloquy,  shatters  his  oppo- 
nent with  the  simple  word 
ours;  so  there  is  no  affront 
which  the  lady  of  Whitechapel 
will  not  endure  save  the  crown- 
ing affront  of  being  called  a 
"woman." 

These  subleties  of  controversy 
are  too  fine  for  our  understand- 
ing. We  are  on  more  familiar 
ground  with  those  Knights  of 
Labour  who,  with  a  sturdy  in- 
dependence more  highly  cred- 
itable to  their  hearts  than 
to  their  heads,  denounced  the 
ruffians  who  had  dared  to 
invite  them  to  their  houses. 
"  In  Russia,"  complained  Mr 
Chandler  sadly,  "  agitators 
were  committed  to  jail  or 
Siberia,  but  in  this  country 
they  are  invited  to  garden- 
parties."  Here,  indeed,  is  the 
most  flagrant  injustice  to 
Labour  we  have  yet  encoun- 
tered. The  sturdy  citizen,  or 
comrade  as  he  prefers  to  be 
called,  having  no  possible 
grievance  against  life,  demands 
the  handcuffs  as  his  right. 
And  what  does  a  harsh  world 
give  him  ?  A  garden-party  ! 
Shame  on  the  cowards  !  "  The 
employers  found  it  better" — 
again  it  is  Mr  Chandler  who 
speaks — "  to  nobble  the  Trade 
Union  movement;  but  the 
workers  should  not  accept 


hospitality  from  those  who 
ground  them  down,  and  starved 
their  wives  and  families." 

There  you  hear  the  true 
accent  of  the  Workers'  Con- 
gress. The  men  ground  down, 
the  wives  and  families  starved  ! 
And  the  brutal  employer,  with 
all  the  indecency  of  an  invi- 
tation !  Here  plainly  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  a 
resolution.  Plain,  simple  men 
are  content  to  refuse  an  un- 
welcome invitation  when  it 
comes  to  them.  Not  so  a 
Congress  of  Trade  Unionists. 
They  know  better.  They  must 
expose  publicly  the  villains 
who  would  dare  to  show  them 
civility,  and  accordingly  Mr 
Geldard  moved  with  pride  that 
"  invitations  to  social  functions, 
not  promoted  and  organised 
by  a  Trades  Council  or  other 
kindred  bodies,  shall  not  be 
accepted  on  behalf  of  delegates 
to  the  Congress."  Thus  are 
the  Workers  vindicated.  Thus 
are  their  starving  wives  and 
children  protected  against  the 
machinations  of  the  scoundrels 
who  dare  to  give  garden-parties. 
Yet  Mr  Chandler  may  be  of 
good  heart.  If  Mr  Keir  Hardie's 
promise  be  fulfilled,  there  is  a 
bright  future  for  him.  Un- 
happily we  cannot  accommo- 
date him  with  the  Siberia  of 
his  desires.  But  there  are  still 
laws  to  be  broken,  and  be- 
fore a  year  is  out  he  may  be 
sitting  happily  in  prison,  un- 
invited and  forgotten. 

The  Trade  Unionists  speak 
bitterly  enough  of  the  imagined 
ogres  who  "  starve  their  wives 
and  families."  They  are  with- 
out pity  for  them  who  live 
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and  work  without  the  limits  of 
their  tyranny.  To  those  who 
belong  to  no  Union,  or  who, 
being  unskilled  and  in  want, 
accept  a  lower  rate  than  the 
despots  have  appointed,  they 
are  wolves.  Their  opposition 
to  the  Labour  Exchanges,  for 
instance,  is  clear  proof  of  their 
violent  egoism.  They  would 
rather  that  the  unemployed, 
who  profit  by  these  Exchanges, 
should  be  paid  no  money  at 
all,  than  that  they  should 
accept  a  less  than  the  Union 
wage.  They  feel  no  indigna- 
tion that  others  are  "ground 
down "  or  that  "  their  wives 
and  children  starve."  At  all 
hazards  their  own  pedantry 
must  be  preserved  from  at- 
tack; they  must  be  permitted 
to  impose  their  rules  even  upon 
those  who  do  not  belong  to 
their  Unions.  In  vain  Mr 
Shackleton  pointed  out,  with 
excellent  sense,  that  "  it  was 
absolutely  impossible  to  insist 
on  standard  rates  of  wages  and 
hours  of  labour  being  secured 
by  Exchanges."  The  members 
of  the  Congress,  fire-eaters  all, 
are  little  interested  in  sense  or 
justice.  Keen  in  the  pursuit 
of  sounding  phrases,  they 
agreed  with  Mr  Tillett  that 
the  Labour  Exchanges  "  con- 
stituted the  most  fierce  attack 
upon  unskilled  and  casual 
Labour  that  the  most  malicious 
body  of  employers  could  de- 
vise," and  by  a  large  majority 
condemned  the  method  of 
mitigating  unemployment,  for 
which  they  themselves  had 
ardently  clamoured. 

The  truth  is,  they  know  not 
what  they  want.     High  wages 


and  regular  work  would  not 
content  them.  There  is  not 
one  of  them  that  does  not 
cherish  the  ambition  to  ex- 
change the  mattock  for  the  pen, 
and  become  an  agitator.  Mean- 
while, for  their  appointed 
leaders  they  have  nothing  but 
contempt.  Success  in  leader- 
ship arouses  their  wildest  jeal- 
ousy. "  Ah,  the  scorn  of  the 
man,"  cried  Mr  Shackletonfrom 
his  heart,  "  who  does  not  know, 
whose  daily  life  is  spent  in 
vilifying  those  who  are  doing 
the  work  !  "  We  cannot  with- 
hold our  sympathy  from  them 
who  are  sincerely  attempting 
to  better  the  lot  of  their  fellows. 
At  the  same  time  we  cannot 
too  loudly  condemn  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  bourgeois 
in  their  habit  as  in  their  aim, 
who  delight  only  in  noise  and 
bluster,  and  who  would  gladly 
bring  others  to  misery  and 
their  country  to  ruin,  for  no 
better  reason  than  that,  being 
wholly  devoid  of  humour,  they 
must  still  indulge  their  taste 
for  truculent  eloquence. 

But  no  Congress  would  be 
complete  without  its  "  hardy 
annuals,"  as  one  "Worker" 
described  those  academic  reso- 
lutions which  are  passed  year 
after  year  without  effect,  and 
to  the  great  content  of  the 
popular  leaders.  There  is,  for 
instance,  the  well-known  reso- 
lution concerning  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  public  schools, 
the  passing  of  which  never 
fails  to  give  satisfaction.  Mr 
Thorne,  M.P.,  clamours  for  a 
Parliamentary  commission,  or 
at  least  for  a  balance-sheet,  and 
reveals  incidentally  how  blindly 
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he  misconceives  the  purpose  of 
education.  Declaring  without 
warrant  that  all  colleges  and 
all  schools  were  meant  for 
the  poor,  he  proceeds  to  de- 
nounce those  who  administer 
our  educational  endowments. 
But  Mr  Thorne  forgets  one 
thing.  Even  if  his  assumption 
were  correct,  which  it  mani- 
festly is  not,  he  can  prove  no 
hardship.  Suppose,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  were  devised  for 
the  poor,  and  the  poor  alone — 
they  were  devised  also  for  edu- 
cation. To  the  poor  who  de- 
mand education,  their  portals 
have  always  been  wide  open. 
Those  who  are  willing  to  study 
Greek,  Latin,  and  the  mathe- 
matics have  always  been  wel- 
come at  the  Universities.  Of 
the  scholarships  annually 
awarded  at  Oxford,  we  are  told 
that  no  more  than  6  per  cent 
are  held  by  those  who  could 
purchase  education  without 
their  aid  ;  and,  though  we 
should  like  to  see  that  6  per 
cent  given  also  to  the  needy, 
we  do  not  think  that  many 
endowments  are  administered 
with  so  small  a  leakage.  At 
the  same  time,  it  cannot  be 
too  clearly  understood  that 
poverty  of  itself  has  no  claim 
to  support.  The  day  that 
Oxford  admits  within  her  walls 
a  single  man  merely  because 
he  is  poor,  or  on  any  other 
than  her  own  terms,  there 
is  an  end  of  her  dignity 
and  usefulness.  The  sole  pass- 
port to  an  assisted  entrance 
to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  is 
zeal  for  learning.  Mr  Thorne 
and  his  friends,  we  believe, 


have  no  zeal  for  learning. 
They  want  to  get  their  hands 
about  the  fabric  of  the  col- 
leges; they  demand  "popular 
control,"  whatever  that  may 
mean,  and  from  the  security  of 
their  own  inexperience  they 
assert  that  they  must  declare 
what  education  is  and  should 
be.  Thus,  if  they  had  their 
way,  they  would  turn  our  Uni- 
versities into  industrial  schools, 
where  nothing  should  be  taught 
that  it  did  not  become  a  Trade 
Unionist  to  learn,  and  they 
would  not  be  satisfied  until 
they  had  killed  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  eggs.  But 
they  will  not  have  their  way. 
Mr  Thorne  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  burn  down  Christ 
Church  or  Trinity  to  prove  the 
possibility  of  roast  pork.  He 
spoke,  as  he  told  his  respect- 
able black-coated  audience,  as 
"  a  revolutionary  class  -  con- 
scious Trade  Unionist  and 
Social  Democrat."  He  spoke, 
therefore,  with  no  other  weight 
nor  authority  than  the  class- 
hatred,  so  ingeniously  distilled 
into  the  public  mind  by  those 
two  political  egoists,  Messrs 
George  and  Churchill,  whose 
aspiration  carries  them  just 
as  far  as  the  next  General 
Election. 

While  the  Trade  Unionists 
were  gasping  in  one  uncom- 
fortable hall,  the  Journalists 
were  breathing  the  jaded  air  of 
another.  They,  too,  expounded 
the  triumphs  and  difficulties  of 
their  craft  to  little  purpose. 
They,  too,  satisfied,  we  suppose, 
the  general  craving  for  gregari- 
ousness.  They,  too,  brought 
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forward  their  "hardy  annuals" 
with  as  little  sense  of  humour 
as  the  Trade  Unionists.  They 
are  still  puzzling  their  heads 
over  the  problem  of  dramatic 
criticism.  To  the  conundrum, 
how  shall  a  critic  leave  the 
theatre  at  11.30  and  provide 
the  world  with  a  reasoned  dis- 
course at  its  breakfast  -  table 
next  morning,  no  final  answer 
has  been  found.  This  one 
suggests  a  dress  rehearsal  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  critics. 
That  one  proposes  to  begin  the 
first  night's  performance  at  an 
early  hour.  Perhaps  a  com- 
bination of  the  two  methods 
might  make  the  critic's  burden 
bearable.  It  would  be  a  better 
plan  if  the  papers  would  be  con- 
tent to  announce  on  the  first 
day  after  the  performance  that 
it  had  taken  place,  and  would 
give  their  critics  another  four- 
and-twenty  hours  to  form  a 
deliberate  judgment.  This  of 
course  is  a  counsel  of  perfection. 
Criticism  became  news  many 
years  ago,  and  in  forty-eight 
hours  most  masterpieces  are 
forgotten. 

Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree 
took  advantage  of  the  debate 
to  protest  against  the  temer- 
ity of  a  novelist  who  had 
dared  to  criticise  the  produc- 
tion of  "Henry  VIII."  at  His 
Majesty's  Theatre.  The  critic, 
rashly  assuming  that  certain 
cups  and  goblets  were  of 
real  silver,  proceeded  to  con- 
demn the  realism  of  the  per- 
formance. "If  a  real  wine- 
cup,"  he  said,  "why  not  real 
wine?  if  real  wine,  why  not 
real  blood  ?  "  Unfortunately 
for  his  argument,  the  cups  and 


goblets  are  of  papier-mache",  as, 
of  course,  they  should  be.  But 
there  remains  enough  false 
reality  in  Sir  Herbert  Tree's 
production  to  justify  the  con- 
demnation of  the  novelist. 
The  manager  who  confuses 
stage-illusion  with  reality  does 
a  great  disservice  to  his  art. 
It  is  his  business  to  invent  a 
fanciful  and  symbolic  world, 
in  which  scenery,  trappings, 
and  diction  are  at  an  equal 
distance  from  common  life. 
The  novelist,  in  fact,  is  quite 
right,  even  if  the  particular  ap- 
plication of  his  theory  was  inac- 
curate. If  there  be  real  wine, 
there  should  be  real  blood.  The 
atmosphere  of  illusion  should 
be  uniform  and  convincing. 

Especially  is  it  a  rash  enter- 
prise to  hang  the  trappings  of 
realism  about  the  drama  of 
Shakespeare,  who,  being  an 
artist,  wrote  with  a  keen 
sense  of  his  artistic  limita- 
tions. None  understood  better 
than  he  the  laws  imposed  by 
the  shape  and  structure  of  his 
theatre.  It  is  idle  for  our 
modern  managers  to  gloze  over 
their  own  extravagances  by 
declaring  that  Shakespeare, 
too,  was  a  lover  of  pageants. 
The  finest  pageantry  that  he 
knew  was  a  pageantry  of 
phrase.  His  wooden  O  would 
have  restrained  him,  had  he 
needed  restraint,  from  the  vul- 
garity of  to-day.  Mr  Harold 
Child,  in  a  chapter  contrib- 
uted to  the  Cambridge  His- 
tory of  Modern  Literature — a 
work  which  gives  us  by  far 
the  best  account  we  have  of 
our  early  drama,  —  sets  forth 
the  difference  between  the 
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anicent  and  the  modern  stage  No  Elizabethan  could  have 
with  perfect  lucidity.  "  The  been  guilty  of  the  absurdity, 
capital  difference,"  says  he,  not  unknown  in  our  own  day, 
"  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  of  staging  "  Hamlet "  in  ac- 
pre-Rebellion  public  stage  was  cordance  with  the  habits  and 
a  platform  stage,  while  the  customs  of  ancient  Denmark, 
modern  stage  is  a  picture  Hamlet  was  an  Elizabethan, 
stage.  The  modern  audience  and  most  properly  wore  the 
sees  the  drama  as  a  moving  garb  of  the  age  to  which  he 
picture  in  a  frame,  or  as  in  and  his  creator  both  belonged. 
a  room  with  one  wall,  and  If  his  velvet  and  lace  were 
only  one,  knocked  out.  The  superior  to  the  velvet  and  lace 
Elizabethan  audience  sur-  affected  by  the  spectators,  they 
rounded  the  stage  on  three  did  not  interfere  with  the  action 
sides,  partly  encroaching  even  of  the  piece.  Was  he  not  a 
on  the  fourth ;  they  saw  the  prince  ?  And  did  he  not  stand 
drama  as  a  scene  enacted  in  upon  his  floor  and  trestles  to 
their  midst  and — in  the  case  of  confront  the  world  ?  For  the 
the  groundlings,  the  spectators  rest  it  was  the  play,  and 
standing  in  the  yard  —  very  the  play  alone,  which  was  the 
close  to  them.  It  is  practi-  thing.  The  scenery  was  naught, 
cally  impossible  for  performers  There  was  no  machinery  until 
on  the  stage  to  compose  groups  Inigo  Jones  came  to  Court 
that  shall  show  an  equally  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  cor- 
artistic  shape  on  three  sides  ruption,  whereof  a  rich  har- 
at  once,  and  the  use  of  day-  vest  has  been  garnered.  And 
light  prevented  many  of  the  even  Inigo  Jones  did  not  in- 
visual  effects  that  have  been  feet  the  popular  playhouse 
practised  since  the  time  of  with  his  disease  of  inapposite 
Garrick."  Here  is  the  best  ingenuity.  The  verse  of  the 
answer  to  those  indiscreet  poet  still  enchanted  the  popular 
managers  who  would  excuse  ear.  The  spectator  throbbed 
their  own  popular  and  irrel-  with  the  emotions  or  echoed 
evant  magnificence  by  an  ap-  to  the  laughter  evoked  by  the 
peal  to  Shakespeare.  He  and  poet.  In  other  words,  as  Mr 
his  contemporaries  knew  none  Child  says,  "the  drama  was 
of  the  modern  shifts  to  catch  rhetorical " ;  and  this  fact  was 
an  audience.  It  was  their  not  merely  the  best  encourage- 
purpose  rather  to  charm  the  ment  to  the  dramatist :  it  en- 
ear  than  to  seduce  the  eye.  sured  a  proper  competence  in 
The  one  concession  that  they  the  actor.  Being  asked  to 
made  to  splendour  was  in  the  recite  the  poet's  lines,  Burbage 
matter  of  costumes,  and  in  and  his  colleagues  were  set  a 
costume  they  aimed  not  at  task  that  was  all  the  more 
realism  but  at  a  handsome  difficult  on  account  of  its 
effect.  The  dress  was  the  simplicity.  They  had  nothing 
dress  of  their  own  time,  what-  else  to  rely  upon  for  their 
ever  the  period  of  the  play,  effect  than  dignity  of  bear- 
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ing  and  perfection  of  speech. 
If  they  failed  in  elocution, 
they  had  no  furniture  to  dis- 
tract the  attention  of  the 
house;  they  had  no  limelight 
to  dazzle  the  eye  and  dull 
the  ear  of  the  spectator.  Their 
speech  must  be  noble,  their 
gesture  grand  in  its  restraint, 
or  they  failed  utterly.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  an  actor 
who  could  neither  speak  nor 
walk  would  have  been  an  im- 
possibility. Such  a  one  has 
triumphed  in  our  time,  because 
his  imperfections  are  easily 
obscured  in  a  welter  of  the 
false  picturesque. 

How  vastly  changed  are  the 
conditions  of  the  drama !  The 
modern  manager,  rather  than 
stimulate  the  imagination  of 
his  spectators,  would  make  no 
demand  upon  it  at  all.  Every- 
thing on  his  stage  shall  be  as 
"  real "  as  money  and  ingenuity 
can  make  it.  In  the  old  days 
of  the  Gaiety  burlesque,  Miss 
Farren  apostrophised  a  donkey, 
contrived  on  the  model  of  the 
celebrated  Brothers  Griffiths. 
"  Real  donkey,"  said  she,  "  real 
dramatic  art."  That  might 
serve  as  a  motto  for  many  of 
our  stage-managers.  If  only 
the  donkeys  are  real,  they 
think,  the  dramatic  art  will  be 
real.  Well,  the  donkeys  are 
real,  and  everything  else  on 
the  stage  is  lifeless  and  jejune. 
But  the  manager  of  to-day  will 
not  accept  the  obvious  truth 
that  unreality  is  the  very 
essence  of  stage-illusion.  No 
real  sun  shines  in  the  heaven 
of  the  stage ;  the  forest-glades 
lead  but  to  the  green-room; 
the  foot-lights  throw  a  bril- 


liance upon  the  picture,  which 
will  ever  be  strange  to  the 
world  of  our  common  experi- 
ence. We  accept  these  con- 
ventions cheerfully,  on  condi- 
tion that  everything  else  on  the 
stage  harmonises  with  their 
charming  unreality.  And  it  is 
this  harmony  which  is  denied 
to  us.  We  have  seen  real 
water  trickling  over  the  boards 
amid  rootless  primroses  fresh 
from  Covent  Garden.  No 
drawing-room  comedy  is  com- 
plete nowadays  that  may  not 
boast  for  its  elucidation  a  fine 
collection  of  Chippendale  or 
Sheraton  furniture.  And  yet 
the  artistic  conditions  of  the 
drama  would  be  far  better 
fulfilled  if  all  the  chairs  which 
did  not  actually  support  actor 
and  actress  were  painted  on  the 
backcloth.  Indeed,  it  is  only 
by  a  return  to  a  conventional 
simplicity  that  we  shall  ever 
assist  at  a  true  revival  of 
dramatic  art. 

For  the  weight  of  the 
trappings,  to  which  the  last 
thirty  years  have  accustomed 
us,  has  crushed  the  spirit  of 
the  theatre.  Amid  the  heavy 
sets,  amid  the  expensive  chairs 
and  tables,  which  encumber 
the  stage,  the  poor  playwright 
has  but  little  chance  of  emerg- 
ing. He  must  fight  for  his  life 
with  the  actor,  the  carpenter, 
the  upholsterer,  the  electric- 
light  merchant,  and  the  pur- 
veyor of  motor-cars,  whose 
names  compete  with  his  in  the 
play  -  bill.  Economically,  as 
well  as  artistically,  he  is  at  a 
disadvantage.  Where  the  pro- 
duction of  a  drama  involves  so 
vast  an  outlay  in  accessories 
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as  does  the  drama  of  to-day 
there  is  little  room  for  ex- 
periment. No  manager  will 
hazard  his  thousands  upon  an 
unknown  play,  even  though 
genius  shine  in  every  line  of 
it.  It  is  this  outlay  in  ac- 
cessories, indeed,  which  en- 
courages the  foolish  dream  of 
a  national  theatre.  England 
needs  no  national  theatre. 
She  needs  only  a  return  to 
sane  stage  -  management  and 
simple  decoration.  In  thus  re- 
tracing her  steps  lies  the  one 
hope  of  her  theatre.  Will  she 
retrace  them?  Or  will  she 
still  persist  in  as  gross  a  con- 
fusion of  the  arts  as  would  be 
manifest  if  a  painter  hung  a 
real  gold  chain  about  the  neck 
of  a  portrait,  or  a  sculptor  had 
a  statue  measured  for  a  pair  of 
trousers  ? 

It  is  well  known  that  a  limb 
which  ceases  to  be  used  becomes 
atrophied.  And  this  truth  ex- 
plains, perhaps,  the  decay  of  the 
drama.  Why  should  it  exist 
as  a  form  of  literature,  if  the 
carpenter  and  wigmaker  have 
beaten  the  dramatist  in  the 
struggle  for  life  ?  As  the 
dramatist  is  nowadays  of  the 
least  importance,  so  he  has 
fallen  rapidly  upon  a  decline. 
It  is  true  that  if  he  succeeds 
with  the  mob  he  becomes  richer 
than  the  owner  of  a  diamond- 
mine.  But  his  success  is  a 
thing  of  accident,  which  lies 
far  apart  from  literary  excel- 
lence, a  thing  which  can  be 
neither  foreseen  nor  estimated. 
Whatever  artistic  credit  may 
attach  to  a  play  is  commonly 
divided  between  the  actor  and 
the  stage  -  manager,  and  it  is 


not  surprising  that  the  drama 
is  no  longer  a  living  form.  In 
the  age  of  Elizabeth  the  situa- 
tion was  completely  reversed. 
It  was  the  play,  and  the  play 
alone,  which  drew  the  town. 
The  dramatists  made  little 
money,  that  is  true.  Perhaps 
there  was  not  a  great  deal  of 
money  to  be  made ;  perhaps 
they  had  not  discovered  their 
economic  value.  But  the  hon- 
our and  the  glory  were  theirs, 
and  bravely  they  fought  for 
them.  No  period  of  our  history 
can  show  so  noble  a  body  of 
work  as  was  produced  by  the 
dramatist  who  flourished  under 
"  Eliza  and  our  James."  As 
we  read  their  plays  to-day,  we 
cannot  but  marvel  at  their 
splendour  and  variety.  How 
brave  a  record  is  set  forth  in 
the  Cambridge  History,  al- 
ready cited  !  What  a  wealth 
of  poetry  and  invention  lies  be- 
tween Marlowe  and  Ford  !  In 
many  respects  the  dramatists 
are  unsympathetic  to  our  flip- 
pant and  uniform  age.  They 
delight  in  primitive  passions  and 
sombre  tragedy.  Hate  and 
jealousy,  murder  and  revenge, 
are  commonplaces  with  them. 
They  cheerfully  exhaust  all  the 
crimes  committed  in  all  the 
Italian  republics.  The  demon 
of  Machiavellian  craft,  as  they 
understood  it,  strides  through 
their  plays.  And  yet  with 
how  fine  a  fancy  do  they  lull 
us  to  forgetfulness  of  murder 
and  rapine !  At  a  touch  of 
Shakespeare's  wand  we  are 
in  fairyland.  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  carry  us  into  the 
golden  age  of  pastoral  comedy. 
Ben  Jonson,  with  his  eye 
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sternly  fixed  upon  the  realities 
of  life,  shows  us  the  humours 
of  his  friends,  and  pictures  for 
our  undying  amusement  the 
fun  and  frolic  of  the  fair. 
Dekker  and  Middleton  bid  us 
accompany  them  to  Paul's, 
sketch  for  us  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  citizens,  and 
invite  us  into  the  society  of 
the  canting  crew.  Heywood 
bears  us  off  to  the  English 
countryside,  where  honest 
squires  go  a  -  hawking,  or 
to  Plymouth  Hoe,  whence 
Hawkins  and  Raleigh,  and 
many  another  brave  advent- 
urer, set  out  for  the  land  of 
golden  dreams. 

Briefly,  all  England  and  all 
England's  ambitions  are  caught 
in  the  net  of  the  Elizabethan 
drama,  with  much  else  be- 
sides which  had  its  origin 
in  the  kingdom  of  fancy  or 
in  the  Italy  of  the  Renais- 
sance, that  land  of  strange 
promise,  whither  our  youth 
went  eagerly  to  learn  wisdom, 
and  whence,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve Ascham,  they  returned 
with  murder  and  atheism  in 
their  heart.  And  of  the  most 
of  the  dramatists  who  have 
woven  their  spell  about  us  we 
know  little  or  nothing.  Ben 
Jonson  alone,  too  fierce  an 
egoist  to  lie  hid,  has  revealed 
himself  to  us  with  the  aid  of 
Hawthornden.  Rumour  says 
that  Marlowe  was  killed  in 
a  tavern  brawl,  but  rumour 
may  lie.  Webster  and  Cyril 
Tourneur,  two  men  of  genius, 
are  names  and  no  more.  What 
matters  it  ?  Are  not  their 
masterpieces  at  hand  to  tell 
us  all  that  we  would  hear  of 


them  ?  Shakespeare,  of  whom 
we  know  far  more  than  of 
most,  is  yet  so  secret  a  per- 
sonage that  certain  lawyers 
and  other  persons,  wholly  un- 
acquainted with  literature,  pre- 
tend that  Bacon  wrote  his 
works.  And  thus  we  arrive  at 
one  moral  quality  that  these  men 
of  genius  had  in  common.  They 
were  not  self-conscious.  They 
did  not  ask  that  the  limelight 
of  publicity  should  be  ever  upon 
their  brows.  They  did  their 
work,  and  better  work  did 
men  never,  and  escaped  notice. 
Ardent  as  they  were,  it  was  for 
life  that  they  burned,  not  for 
the  silly  consolation  of  notori- 
ety. They  fought  with  sword, 
as  with  tongue.  Ben  Jonson 
says  that  he  beat  Marston 
and  took  his  pistol  from  him. 
Whether  this  be  true  or  not, 
it  is  certain  that  Jonson 
escaped  the  gallows  only  by 
benefit  of  clergy.  Fierce  in 
temper  as  in  genius,  the  con- 
temporaries of  Shakespeare 
were  poles  apart  from  the 
novelists  of  to-day,  who  have 
rashly  been  pronounced  their 
legitimate  successors,  who  dwell 
quietly  in  clubs,  and  who  are 
splendidly  be -paragraphed  in 
the  daily  papers. 

Apart  from  them  all  stands 
Shakespeare.  It  was  not  for 
him  to  paint  the  manners  of 
his  age.  If  you  compare  him 
with  Ben  Jonson,  for  instance, 
how  remote  he  seems  from 
England  and  his  century  !  The 
emotions  which  he  portrays, 
the  characters  which  he  de- 
picts, are  not  English  but 
human,  not  contemporary  but 
universal.  He  dwells  in  fancy 
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on  the  sea -coast  of  Bohemia, 
and  even  when  he  carries  us 
off  to  the  taverns  of  Eastcheap 
he  confronts  us  with  men  of 
heroic  mould.  It  is  this  de- 
tachment from  time  and  place 
which  helps  to  explain  his  uni- 
versal appeal.  The  flower  of  his 
poetry  withers  not  with  time. 
It  smells  sweet  and  blossoms 
still  in  the  dust  of  three 
hundred  years. 

But  if  his  contemporaries 
fell,  one  and  all,  below  their 
master,  they  shared  his  herit- 
age of  verse.  They  are  poets, 
inventors  of  harmonies,  makers 
of  phrases.  They  understood 
the  rhetoric  of  drama  as 
none  has  understood  it  since 
^Eschylus.  They  knew  that 
their  lines  were  to  be  spoken 
and  heard,  and  they  fashioned 
them  for  the  ear. 


"  And  ride  in  triumph  through  Perse- 

polis  ! 

Is  it  not  brave  to  be  a  king,  Techelles  ? 
Usumcasane  and  Theridamas, 
Is  it  not  passing  brave  to  be  a  king, 
And  ride  in  triumph  through  Perse- 

polis?" 

With  such  haunting  music  as 
echoes  in  these  lines  did  Mar- 
lowe herald  the  drama.  And 
such  music  still  haunts  the 
verse  of  Webster  and  Ford 
when  the  drama  was  hastening 
to  its  decline.  The  Elizabethan 
convention  can  never  be 
revived.  It  was  dead  already 
when  Otway  retouched  it.  And 
is  there  nothing  that  we  can 
put  in  its  place? — nothing  but 
chairs  and  tables  and  fine 
clothes  and  pompous  trap- 
pings which  flatter  the  eye, 
and  the  poor  tame  prose  which 
leaves  the  most  timid  ear  still 
unsatisfied  ? 
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FEW  can  fail  to  be  impressed 
by  the  silence  which  has  reigned 
during  the  last  few  months  in 
the  arena  of  political  contro- 
versy. It  has  served  to  show 
us  how  well  we  can  dispense 
with  the  noisy  clash  of  comba- 
tive oratory :  and  it  is  not 
perhaps  too  much  to  hope  that 
recent  experience  may  have 
taught  us  that  the  incessant 
din  of  political  warfare  which 
has  increased  so  enormously  in 
recent  years  may,  with  no  dis- 
advantage, be  restricted  to 
something  like  the  proportions 
deemed  sufficient  a  generation 
ago.  The  "  truce  of  God,"  that 
has  relieved  our  Cabinet 
Ministers  from  the  task  of 
perpetual  peripatetic  oratory, 
may  perhaps  inspire  in  them 
the  thought  that  their  ad- 
ministrative duties  might  well 
claim  a  larger  share  of  atten- 
tion than  it  has  recently  been 
the  fashion  to  accord  to  them. 

We  are  not  without  per- 
suasion that  the  period  of 
happy  calm  has  given  the 
nation  time  and  opportunity 
to  think,  and  that  this  oppor- 
tunity has  not  been  hindered 
by  the  fact  that  the  prejudices 
of  violent  partisanship  have 
not  been  excited  by  the  stim- 
ulus of  the  platform.  Those 
who  watch  the  quiet  develop- 
ment of  public  opinion,  now 
that  the  great  master- cur  rent  of 
eommon- sense,  which  serves  to 
steady  our  course,  has  had  time 
to  operate,  cannot  fail  to  ob- 
serve that  a  change  has  come 
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over  the  judgment  of  the  nation 
since  Parliament  adjourned  last 
April.  If  ever  there  was  a 
time  which  proved  that  mature 
consideration  might  alter  the 
tone  of  public  feeling,  and  that 
opportunities  for  such  consider- 
ation can  be  abandoned  only 
with  great  danger,  it  has  been 
during  these  last  few  months. 
No  doubt  the  change  has  been 
immensely  stimulated  by  the 
impression  of  that  calamity 
which  fell  on  us  last  May, 
when  we  were  bereft  of  a 
personality  of  consummate  tact 
and  ripe  experience,  precisely  at 
the  moment  when  these  quali- 
ties seemed  most  urgently  re- 
quired for  the  nation's  needs. 
But  such  arresting  circum- 
stances must  be  reckoned  by 
every  statesman  as  amongst 
the  elements  which  may  at  any 
time  affect  public  opinion. 

Never  has  warning  been  more 
strikingly  afforded  of  the  folly 
of  abandoning  any  safeguard 
against  hasty  and  ill-considered 
constitutional  change.  If  a  sec- 
tion of  politicians  was  bent  on 
reckless  change  six  months  ago, 
the  events  and  the  thoughts 
of  the  intervening  period  must 
have  taijght  them  that  they 
have  to  reckon  with  a  powerful 
bulwark  of  that  caution  in- 
herent in  our  race. 

We  all  know  on  official  au- 
thority, which  has  exercised  a 
wise  parsimony  in  imparting 
information,  that  during  this 
period  the  leaders  of  both  par- 
ties have  been  considering  the 
2p 
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whole  position  and  weighing 
carefully  the  constitutional 
questions  which  have  emerged 
from  the  heated  controversies 
of  six  months  ago.  By  the 
same  authority  we  are  assured 
that  sufficient  progress  has 
been  made  with  these  delibera- 
tions to  render  the  eontinuance 
of  the  negotiations  expedient. 
We  are  justified  in  assuming, 
as  a  matter  of  certainty,  that 
in  spite  of  all  the  confidence 
with  which  new  proposals  were 
propounded,  further  consider- 
ation has  been  found  necessary ; 
that  the  conviction  has  been 
brought  home  that  the  question 
could  not  be  disposed  of  in  the 
heated  atmosphere  of  party 
controversy  which  prevailed  a 
short  time  ago ;  that  it  has 
been  felt  that  further  inquiry 
might  throw  light  upon  the 
subject;  and  that  the  nation 
could  not  safely  be  committed 
to  the  expedients  which  had 
been  suggested  in  the  violence 
of  the  fight.  This  is  no  mat- 
ter of  conjecture.  To  suppose 
otherwise  would  be  to  take 
away  any  possible  pretext  for 
conference,  and  to  assume  that 
its  object  was  dilatory,  and 
nothing  more. 

We  do  not  advance  the 
faintest  pretence  of  any  know- 
ledge of  the  progress  of  these 
negotiations,  and  we  ascribe  no 
weight  at  all  to  the  frivolous 
gossip  that,  in  the  baser  range 
of  journalism,  purports  to  pierce 
the  confidences  of  the  negotia- 
tors. We  discredit  absolutely 
any  such  rumours.  To  treat 
them  seriously  would  be  to 
assume  that  those  concerned  in 
this  most  momentous  inquest 


are  utterly  unfit  for  the  task 
they  have  undertaken,  and  have 
been  guilty  of  a  garrulity  which 
would  deprive  their  delibera- 
tions of  any  weight.  No  one 
can  foretell  the  outcome  of  the 
Conference ;  if  it  could  be  fore- 
told, it  would  thereby  be  worth- 
less. If  we  give  any  attention 
at  all  to  such  rumours,  it  is 
not  because  we  suspect  a  be- 
trayal of  confidence,  but  be- 
cause they  are  straws  that  may 
show  how  the  current  of  public 
opinion  moves. 

But  this  does  not  in  the 
least  prevent  us  from  fore- 
casting the  problems  which 
must  very  soon  come  before 
the  ultimate  tribunal  of  the 
nation,  and  from  endeavour- 
ing to  anticipate  the  shape  in 
which  they  will  present  them- 
selves, and  the  probable  judg- 
ment which  will  be  passed  upon 
them  by  the  sovereign  people 
when  it  has  had  time  to  weigh 
them  elsewhere  than  amid  the 
tumult  of  party  warfare.  No- 
thing need  prevent  us  from 
hazarding  a  conjecture  as  to 
the  range  of  these  problems,  and 
from  estimating  how  far  they 
may  involve  issues,  little  con- 
templated when  first  this  con- 
troversy was  begun.  We  fancy 
that  the  fight  may  rage  over 
an  arena  wide  enough  to 
astonish  many  who  fondly 
fancied  that  a  simple  issue  as 
to  the  relative  powers  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  was 
all  that  was  involved.  In  a 
striking  speech  in  the  session 
of  1909  Mr  Balfour  drew  the 
urgent  attention  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  the  fact  that 
the  issue  then  so  lightly  raised 
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was  only  one  stage,  and  that  a 
comparatively  small  one,  in  the 
great  constitutional  contest 
that  might  lie  before  us.  The 
then  dominant  majority  was 
little  in  a  mood  to  listen  to 
such  warnings.  But  we  doubt 
whether  the  nation  at  large  is 
any  longer  blind  to  the  fact 
that  it  may,  if  ill -guided,  be 
entering  upon  a  sea  of  troubles, 
amidst  the  waves  of  which  we 
may  be  tossed  for  many  a  year, 
and  where  a  harbour  may  be 
found  only  after  long  and  fate- 
ful struggles. 

Let  us  examine,  step  by  step, 
the  issues  which  must  come 
before  the  nation  —  whatever 
be  the  result  of  any  Conference 
— and  let  us  see  whether  it  is 
possible,  with  fair  probability, 
to  calculate  the  verdict. 

To  begin  with,  we  do  not 
think  that  any  but  a  negligible 
part  of  the  nation  will  hesitate 
about  the  answer  to  be  given 
to  the  first  question — Whether 
we  are  to  be  governed  by  one 
chamber  or  by  two  ?  We  have 
had  distinct  declarations  by 
the  Prime  Minister  and  his 
leading  colleagues  on  the 
matter,  firmly  maintaining  the 
two-chamber  principle,  and  to 
these  declarations  the  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet  have 
given  that  more  or  less  ex- 
plicit adhesion  which,  except 
in  a  body  so  heterogeneous 
as  the  present  Government, 
would  naturally  have  been  as- 
sumed in  the  case  of  every 
member  of  the  Cabinet.  There 
have  been  wild  statements  on 
the  part  of  the  Revolutionary 
and  Socialist  members  of  the 
Radical  party ;  but  they  have 


found  no  countenance  from  the 
Government,  have  gradually 
diminished  in  their  fervour, 
and  have  doubtless  been  sup- 
pressed or  kept  in  the  back- 
ground as  a  result  of  cogent 
advice  tendered  by  local  elec- 
tioneering agents.  If  it  was 
ever  in  danger  of  being  misled, 
the  nation  has  now  recovered 
its  sanity  as  regards  this  point, 
and  has  passed  judgment  on 
the  reckless  suggestions  of 
revolutionary  visionaries.  On 
that  broad  question,  at  least, 
we  are  content  to  take  the 
verdict  of  the  nation  to- 
morrow. 

And  if  this  is  so,  are  we  to 
suppose  that  the  nation  which 
will  not  trust  its  destinies  to 
a  single  chamber  will  be  mad 
enough  to  make  the  second 
chamber  worse  than  none  at 
all — by  transforming  it  into  a 
specious  sham  ?  If,  within  the 
limit  of  a  single  Parliament, 
the  will  of  one  chamber  is  to 
be  dominant  and  supreme, 
what  possible  security  is  thus 
obtained  for  the  people?  The 
House  of  Lords  might  delay 
for  a  session  or  two  the  pass- 
ing of  a  Bill  which  they  know 
must  inevitably  become  law. 
They  would  do  so  merely  in 
satisfaction  of  their  own  cap- 
rice, and  in  the  petty  hope  that 
some  complication  or  some  un- 
foreseen development — it  may 
be  some  sudden  revolution  of 
opinion  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons—  might  secure  to  them 
an  apparent  triumph.  But 
the  one  pre-eminently  impor- 
tant purpose  of  a  second 
chamber  is  to  give  to  the 
people  the  right  to  pronounce 
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a  final  judgment,  and  to  say 
whether  the  House  of  Commons 
has  rightly  interpreted  their 
will.  This  would  be  the  one 
thing  which  the  Veto  Bill 
would  effectually  preclude. 
The  House  of  Lords  would 
still  retain  the  power  of  satis- 
fying their  own  whims  by 
fractious  delay,  by  adroit 
stratagem,  by  laying  the  re- 
sponsibility for  every  unpopular 
measure  upon  the  rival  House. 
But  what  they  did  would 
merely  gratify  their  own  sense 
of  fictitious  self-importance :  it 
would  not  secure  one  jot  of 
right  to  the  nation  to  pro- 
nounce judgment  upon  any  ill- 
considered  piece  of  legislation. 

If  we  believe,  as  we  do  most 
firmly,  that  the  nation  is  not 
prepared  to  intrust  its  destinies 
to  a  single  chamber,  can  we 
believe  that  it  will  preserve  a 
second  chamber  which  might 
be  useful  for  the  purpose  of 
vexatious  and  ineffectual  delay, 
but  which  would  be  helpless  to 
insist  upon  a  prerogative  of 
final  judgment  in  the  nation? 
What  estimate  of  the  national 
good  sense  could  permit  us  to 
accept  such  an  hypothesis? 

But  we  pass  naturally  to 
another  stage  in  the  settlement 
which  lies  before  us.  We  are 
not  now  engaged  in  any  party 
controversy,  and  do  not  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  problems 
directly  raised  by  the  Govern- 
ment proposals.  Other  sugges- 
tions have  naturally  emerged 
from  these,  and  upon  those  also 
the  nation  will  have  to  pro- 
nounce a  judgment.  We  will 
take  them  step  by  step. 

Assuming    that   the    nation 


repudiates  single-chamber  gov- 
ernment, and  that  it  desires 
the  second  chamber  to  be  in 
some  form  or  other  a  reality 
and  not  a  sham,  what  is  to  be 
the  constitution  of  that  second 
chamber?  We  are  convinced 
that  in  regard  to  this  there  has 
been  some  recklessness  of  utter- 
ance, not,  we  regret  to  say, 
confined  to  one  party  in  the 
State.  The  problem  is  one  of 
infinite  difficulty,  and  it  be- 
hoves the  Unionist  party  above 
all  to  be  wary  of  suggesting 
specious  and  popular  solutions. 
We  are  not  certain  that  this 
rule  has  been  strictly  observed, 
that  expectations  have  not  been 
excited  which  it  may  be  found 
hard  to  realise,  and  that  pledges 
have  not  been  given  adherence 
to  which  will  be  difficult.  Nay, 
more.  We  are  doubtful  whether 
these  intervening  months  of 
consideration  have  not  led  some 
to  think  that,  in  their  over- 
eagerness  to  conciliate  support, 
they  have  perhaps  overstepped 
the  measure  of  caution  which 
the  nation  itself  would  probably 
impose.  We  do  not  any  longer 
hear  those  lavish  promises  of  an 
elected  second  chamber  which 
were  heard  from  so  many  plat- 
forms just  after  the  election, 
when  the  clamour  of  the  hust- 
ings was  still  ringing  in  our 
ears.  What  the  ultimate  settle- 
ment may  be  no  one  can  say. 
But  the  nation  has  had  time  to 
think,  and  it  is  already  asking 
itself  some  very  pertinent  ques- 
tions. If  the  second  chamber 
is  to  be  elected,  and  if  the 
hereditary  principle  is  to  dis- 
appear, is  the  electoral  body  to 
be  the  same,  or  different,  from 
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that  which  elects  the  House  of 
Commons?  If  it  is  the  same, 
then  what  object  can  there  be 
in  having  a  duplicate  House  of 
Commons?  If  it  is  different, 
then  how  can  you  avoid  the 
creation  of  a  privileged  voter  ? 
And  still  further,  how  can  one 
House  yield  to  the  other,  with- 
out being  false  to  the  mandate 
of  its  own  constituents  ?  How 
can  an  insuperable  deadlock  be 
avoided,  if  neither  one  House 
nor  the  other  has  the  right 
to  give  way  ?  An  hereditary 
chamber  may  doubt  its  own 
judgment,  or  may  be  compelled 
to  recognise  that  that  judg- 
ment has  ceased  to  express 
the  national  will,  and  so  may 
acquiesce  in  the  verdict  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  An  elected 
second  chamber  cannot  yield 
one  jot,  any  more  than  an 
elected  House  of  Commons, 
without  betraying  the  trust 
imposed  upon  it  by  its  con- 
stituents. 

It  would  be  in  the  last  de- 
gree rash  to  say  what  settle- 
ment of  this  vexed  question 
the  nation  may  be  prepared 
to  accept.  We  would  only 
urge  that  extreme  caution  is 
necessary  in  dealing  with  a 
problem  of  such  magnitude. 
The  hasty  temper  bred  of  an 
electoral  contest  is  no  sound 
criterion  of  the  judgment  of 
the  nation  :  and  its  calmer  and 
more  mature  thoughts  may 
see  difficulties  in  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  hereditary  prin- 
ciple which  in  the  heat  of  the 
fight  were  overlooked. 

The  construction  of  an  elec- 
tive second  chamber  is  at  least 
a  task  of  enormous  difficulty. 


It  is  pregnant  with  jealousies, 
and  will  arouse  angry  conten- 
tions of  a  far  more  exciting 
kind  than  any  stirred  by  dis- 
putes about  the  hereditary 
principle — of  which  the  range 
is  necessarily  limited,  which 
enlists  the  aid  of  no  numerous 
body  of  polemical  defenders, 
and  which  affords  an  easy  butt 
for  the  darts  of  a  facile  logic. 
It  is  not  a  hard  task  to  pierce  by 
the  shafts  of  abstract  reasoning 
the  not  very  well-knit  armour 
of  the  hereditary  principle  :  the 
real  difficulty  begins  when  we 
try  to  find  a  substitute  for  it. 
How  many  months  or  years  of 
parliamentary  discussion  would 
be  consumed  in  the  construction 
of  an  elective  system  for  the 
second  chamber?  How  many 
warring  claims  would  have  to 
be  adjusted,  and  how  many  sus- 
ceptibilities would  be  wounded, 
which  are  now  happily  united 
in  a  common  condemnation 
of  an  hereditary  chamber  as 
theoretically  indefensible?  He 
would  be  a  rash  politician 
who  reckoned  that  the  country 
would  permit  a  constitutional 
question  of  such  magnitude  to 
be  dealt  with  by  the  drastic 
methods  of  closure  and  the 
guillotine.  And  if  one  minor 
incident  alone  in  the  process 
would  demand  such  time  and 
labour,  how  long  would  be  the 
duration  of  the  whole  task  of 
constitutional  reconstruction  if 
we  once  find  ourselves  com- 
mitted to  it? 

Let  us  proceed  one  step 
further.  It  is  the  merest 
truism  to  say  that  the  function 
of  any  second  chamber  is  to 
provide  a  certain  element  of 
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stability,  not  liable  to  sudden 
gusts  of  opinion,  and  thus  to 
secure  for  the  nation  the  essen- 
tial prerogative  of  reconsider- 
ation. A  few  months  ago 
many  fancied  that  this  security 
might  be  attained,  on  a  popular 
basis,  by  substituting  the  elec- 
tive for  the  hereditary  prin- 
ciple. We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  many  have  reconsidered 
this  view  ;  and,  in  any  case,  we 
have  said  enough  to  show  that 
the  construction  of  an  elective 
chamber  is  no  easy  task.  But 
even  if  it  were  easier,  how  far 
is  it  consistent  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  democracy 
to  which  we  are  so .  constantly 
referred?  Are  we  to  have  a 
privileged  body  of  electors 
based  upon  some  higher  educa- 
tional or  property  condition? 
What  do  our  democratic  friends 
say  to  that?  Or  are  we  to 
select  our  second  chamber  on 
the  basis  of  greater  age,  or 
some  supposed  test  of  eminent 
capacity  ?  That  would  scarcely 
suit  our  national  traditions. 
When  some  such  scheme  was 
proposed  to  him  in  conversa- 
tion, Mr  Gladstone  is  said  to 
have  disposed  of  it  summarily, 
"  Sir,  this  country  will  never 
submit  to  be  governed  by  the 
Athenaeum  Club."  Or  are  we 
to  provide  the  element  of 
stability  by  electing  the  mem- 
bers of  the  second  chamber  for 
a  long  term  of  years,  or  for 
life  ?  For  ourselves,  we  frankly 
say  that  we  value  free  govern- 
ment far  too  much  to  submit 
to  any  such  device.  A  second 
chamber  of  life  members  is 
bound  to  be  the  most  irre- 
sponsible and  the  most  auto- 


cratic that  can  be  contrived. 
Such  members  belong  to  no 
order,  whose  privileges  they  are 
anxious  to  preserve  and  must 
therefore  exercise  with  caution, 
at  the  risk  of  arousing  such 
popular  condemnation  as  would 
sweep  them  away.  They  have 
nothing  to  hope  for  and  nothing 
to  fear,  and  have  to  consult  no 
constituency  except  their  own 
arbitrary  will.  May  Heaven 
preserve  us  from  such  an  in- 
strument of  tyranny ! 

But  let  us  consider  another 
proposal,  which  at  first  seemed 
obvious  and  easy,  and  which 
met  with  surprisingly  ready 
acceptance.  We  are,  it  is  sug- 
gested, to  have  a  selection  from 
the  hereditary  peers,  with  an 
electoral  element  added.  It  is 
a  plausible  device,  but  is  it 
really  feasible?  Can  it  offer 
the  faintest  pretence  of  being 
logical  or  consistent  ?  It  in- 
volves all  the  difficulties  which 
are  bound  up  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  electoral  ele- 
ment ;  and  it  perpetuates  the 
hereditary  principle,  upon  the 
presumed  indefensibility  of 
which  the  whole  proposal  of 
change  is  based.  We  are  far 
from  assuming  that  lack  of 
logical  consistency  is  a  fatal 
defect.  But  we  fear  that  the 
different  elements  in  such  a 
composite  chamber  would  effec- 
tually prevent  its  tenure  of  life 
from  being  long.  The  divergence 
between  the  hereditary  and  the 
elected  elements  would  become 
more  and  more  marked.  We 
might  as  well  try  to  blend 
vinegar  and  oil,  as  mix  to- 
gether these  two  elements  in 
one  chamber. 
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The  real  cause  of  friction  be- 
tween a  House  of  Commons 
and  any  second  chamber  arises 
from  no  inherent  vice  of  in- 
eradicable Toryism  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  We  have  only  to 
consult  our  own  history  to  find 
that  the  House  of  Lords  has 
more  than  once  been  more 
Liberal — in  the  party  sense — 
than  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  is  often  forgotten  that  the 
only  case  where  peers  were 
created  in  order  to  override 
opposition  in  the  House  of 
Lords  was  in  1712,  when  Har- 
ley  created  twelve  Tory  peers, 
to  bring  a  Whig  House  of 
Lords  into  line  with  a  Tory 
House  of  Commons.  There  is 
no  elemental  law,  then,  which 
ordains  that  a  second  chamber 
shall  always  be  ©f  one  party 
complexion.  But  it  is  inevit- 
able that  when  Radical  legis- 
lation assumes  a  revolutionary 
character,  and  when  the  ex- 
tremes of  democracy  prevail 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  a 
divergence  between  that  House 
and  any  chamber  that  repre- 
sents an  element  of  stability 
must  arise,  and  that  in  process 
of  time  it  must  increase.  Frame 
a  House  of  Lords  to-morrow 
that  will  accept  without  de- 
mur every  legislative  item  pro- 
pounded by  Mr  Asquith's 
Government ;  is  it  not  perfectly 
plain  that,  if  a  decade  hence 
the  Labour  party  were  in 
power,  it  would  find  itself 
checked  by  the  conservative 
sympathies  of  an  Asquithian 
second  chamber?  So  long  as 
the  present  spirit  of  Radicalism 
bears  sway  —  a  spirit  which 
avowedly  makes  one  revolu- 


tionary change  a  stepping- 
stone  to  another — it  is  certain 
that  unless  a  second  chamber, 
constructed  upon  any  fixed 
principle  whatever,  is  to  be  a 
sham,  it  must  find  itself  in  con- 
stantly increasing  divergence 
from  the  House  of  Commons. 

How,  then,  can  this  inherent 
and  inevitable  divergence  be 
avoided  ?  We  can  see  only  one 
possible  means  of  doing  so. 
We  may  well  hesitate  about 
adopting  the  remedy,  and  we 
may  doubt  whether  it  is  not 
worse  than  the  disease.  We 
hold  that  such  divergence  is  a 
useful  indication  of  the  rate  at 
which  revolutionary  change  is 
proceeding,  and  that  in  abolish- 
ing it  we  would  act  much  as 
the  motorist  who  fastens  his 
speed  indicator  at  the  rate 
which  he  wishes  it  to  record. 
But  the  nation  must  face  the 
problem  and  come  to  a  decision 
upon  it.  We  see  no  other  pos- 
sible scheme  of  diminishing 
the  increasing  divergence  of 
the  second  chamber  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  except  by 
giving  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  to  the  Government 
of  the  day,  power  to  influence 
the  composition  of  the  second 
chamber.  Both  devices  are 
distasteful  to  us,  and  both  in- 
volve much  that  is  alien  to  the 
spirit  of  our  Constitution.  We 
are  not  prepared  to  admit  that 
any  evil  has  arisen  calling  for 
such  a  remedy.  But  if  the 
national  will  is  resolute  to  end 
this  ever  increasing  divergence, 
then  it  is  certain  that  one  or 
other  of  these  devices  must  be 
applied.  The  first — an  election 
by  the  House  of  Commons — 
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may  probably  be  set  aside  as 
impraotioal.  Any  such  elec- 
tion would  either  be  managed 
entirely  by  the  party  whips,  or 
it  would  be  a  very  welter  of 
confusion.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons is  elected  to  perform 
legislative  functions  :  to  add  to 
these  the  functions  of  an  elec- 
toral college  would  be  an  un- 
workable anomaly.  Nor  is  it 
apparent  that  the  nation  pos- 
sesses any  such  unbounded  con- 
fidence in  its  representatives  in 
the  House  of  Commons  as  to 
delegate  to  them  its  own  elec- 
toral rights. 

There  remains  the  alternative 
— to  intrust  to  the  Government 
of  the  day  the  nomination  of  a 
determining  proportion  of  the 
second  chamber.  It  is  a  hate- 
ful device,  and  we  need  not  be 
surprised  if  there  are  those  who 
consider  it  as  a  deadly  blow 
struck  at  the  very  root  of  our 
constitutional  freedom.  It  is 
hardly  possible  that  a  second 
chamber  so  constituted  could 
long  retain  any  vestige  of 
national  respect.  It  would 
hardly  attract  to  it  any  men 
of  independence  of  character 
or  of  effective  force.  It  would 
assuredly  become  a  submissive 
tool  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government  of  the  day.  It 
would  be  a  most  useful  weapon 
of  tyranny. 

We  have  endeavoured — not 
to  forecast  decisions,  much  less 
to  make  a  parade  of  confidences 
which  we  do  not  possess — but 
simply  to  show,  step  by  step, 
the  issues  which  inevitably 
face  us  if  we  are  to  be  plunged 
into  the  troublous  waters  of 
a  far-reaching  constitutional 


struggle.  We  believe  that  the 
attack  of  the  Government  and 
their  followers  upon  the  House 
of  Lords  has  been  without  a 
shadow  of  justification.  We 
regret  that  in  the  excitement 
of  electoral  polemics  some  of 
the  Unionist  party  have  com- 
mitted themselves  to  suggest- 
ions of  drastic  change  that 
cannot  be  carried  out  without 
shaking  the  very  foundations 
of  the  Constitution,  and  with- 
out prolonged  and  acrid  dis- 
cussion, amidst  which  useful 
and  practical  legislation  would 
be  indefinitely  postponed.  We 
would  fain  trust  that  the  more 
eager  spirits  on  both  sides  have 
learned  a  lesson  of  caution,  and 
have  begun  to  recognise  that 
the  nation  may  not  be  pre- 
pared to  dance  to  the  exciting 
strains  of  their  piping.  But 
we  have  not  hesitated  to  point 
out  the  consequences  inevitably 
to  be  faced  if  such  drastic 
changes  in  the  powers  and 
constitution  of  the  House  of 
Lords  as  must  ensure  its 
constant  acquiescence  in  the 
decisions  of  the  House  of 
Commons  are  to  be  carried 
out.  Possibly  reconsideration 
may  make  all  parties  shrink 
from  the  stupendous  task,  and 
accept  with  gratitude  any 
honourable  compromise  that 
may  be  proposed. 

But,  should  this  hope  be 
disappointed,  then  we  must 
point  out  that  still  larger,  and 
perhaps  even  more  unexpected 
issues,  must  certainly  be  in- 
volved. A  second  chamber, 
constituted  according  to  the 
will  of  the  Government  of  the 
day,  will,  as  we  have  said,  be 
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an  effective  weapon  of  tyranny, 
but  against  none  will  that 
weapon  be  used  with  more 
force  than  against  the  House 
of  Commons.  Few  will  be 
found  to  deny  that  of  late 
years  the  prestige  and  power 
of  the  House  of  Commons  has 
suffered  severely  from  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Cabinet, 
and  from  the  increasing  thral- 
dom of  the  party  machine. 
The  decadence  has  been  only 
too  marked.  The  degrading 
incidents  of  election  time ;  the 
undisputed  sway  of  the  caucus ; 
the  lavish  expenditure  of  elec- 
tioneering promises, — all  these 
have  lowered  the  estimation  of 
the  House:  and  the  yoke  con- 
trived by  the  Cabinet,  under 
which  it  has  submissively 
bowed  its  neck  and  fettered 
itself  by  closure  and  guillotine, 
has  destroyed  its  effectiveness 
as  a  debating  assembly.  Could 
a  more  potent  weapon  be  de- 
vised for  its  further  degrada- 
tion than  a  second  chamber 
framed  according  to  the  ideas, 
and  forced  to  do  the  bidding, 
of  the  executive  of  the  day  ? 

In  the  attempt  to  recon- 
struct the  House  of  Lords, 
then,  the  House  of  Commons 
may  create  an  effective  in- 
strument of  attack  upon  its 
own  remaining  but  diminished 
powers.  And  is  it  not  emi- 
nently likely  that  the  nation 
may  think  that  other  questions 
besides  the  fitness  of  the  House 
of  Lords  to  discharge  its  task 
are  involved  in  this  discus- 
sion? Will  calm  consideration 
lead  it  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  popular  assembly,  fettered 
by  the  executive,  reduced  day 
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by  day  more  and  more  to  the 
function  of  registering  Cabinet 
decisions,  and  held  in  check  by 
a  second  chamber  nominated 
by  that  Cabinet,  is  fit  for  the 
discharge  of  its  functions  as 
an  Imperial  authority? 

For  most  of  those  larger 
Imperial  functions  which  Par- 
liament is  supposed  to  dis- 
charge, it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  House  of  Lords,  as 
at  present  constituted,  is  far 
more  fitted  than  the  House 
of  Commons.  If,  then,  one 
part  of  the  Legislature  is 
either  to  be  abolished  or  de- 
graded, is  it  not  inevitable 
that  the  nation  should  ques- 
tion the  sufficiency  of  the  re- 
maining elected  House  for  the 
burden  and  responsibility  of 
Imperial  administration  ?  That 
burden  and  that  responsibility 
are  pressing  for  adjustment 
with  more  urgency  every  day. 
Can  any  one  deny  that  the 
House  of  Commons  is  becom- 
ing day  by  day  more  in- 
adequate to  the  task  ?  Is  it 
so  constituted  as  to  exercise 
authority  over  a  great  body  of 
practically  independent  nation- 
alities ?  Does  it  so  comport 
itself  as  to  earn  their  respect  ? 
Will  not  the  elimination  of  a 
second  chamber  cause  these 
questions  to  be  asked  more 
imperiously  than  ever  in  re- 
spect of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ?  Will  that  House  "  abide 
the  question  "  ? 

We  have  only  to  consider 
the  mental  attitude  of  the 
average  Radical  member  to 
feel  sad  misgivings  as  to  the 
answer  that  must  be  given. 
Profoundly  ignorant  himself  of 
2Q 
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the  problems  to  be  faced  in 
the  distant  parts  of  the 
Empire,  he  is  filled  with  an 
equally  profound  distrust  of 
those  who  could  alone  re- 
move his  ignorance,  and  he 
is  almost  pathetically  per- 
suaded that  it  is  his  first 
duty  to  thwart  and  harass 
all  upon  whom  the  burdens 
of  Empire  lie.  He  is  tossed 
about  in  a  whirlpool  of  per- 
plexity. His  political  horizon 
is  bounded  by  a  few  abstract 
theories  which  have  emerged 
from  his  parochial  habit  of 
mind,  and  from  his  experience 
of  social  affairs  at  home.  He 
accepts  these  as  axioms  of  uni- 
versal application,  and  would 
enforce  them  even  for  those 
parts  of  the  Empire  where 
they  are  ludicrously  inapplic- 
able. On  the  other  hand,  one 
of  his  chosen  axioms  is  the 
righteousness  of  local  independ- 
ence, and  he  finds  it  hard  to 
reconcile  his  fidelity  to  that 
principle  with  his  dislike  of 
the  views  which  he  finds  to 
prevail  in  the  Colonies.  The 
fact  that  he  can  in  no  way 
assume  the  right  to  represent 
the  outlying  portions  of  the 
Empire  is  far  from  inspiring 
him  with  self  -  distrust.  The 
popular  mandate  conveyed  by 
his  local  caucus  arms  him 
with  the  triple  brass  of  self- 
confidence.  As  a  fact,  he  has 
not  infrequently  hazarded  the 
maintenance  of  the  Empire  in 
obedience  to  his  own  self- 
taught  theories.  When  the 
South  African  Constitution 
was  under  consideration,  he 
was  cajoled  rather  than  per- 
suaded not  to  reverse  the  de- 


cision of  the  Colonies  with 
regard  to  the  native  franchise. 
It  was  the  effect  of  good  luck 
rather  than  sound  judgment 
that  he  did  not  insist  upon 
modifications  that  could  only 
have  been  carried  out  at  the  risk 
of  dismembering  the  Empire. 

It  behoves  us  to  keep  these 
deficiencies  most  strongly  in 
mind  before  we  start  on  the 
task  of  tinkering  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  almost  certain  that 
any  constitutional  change  that 
will  weaken  the  power  of  the 
second  chamber,  and  commit 
all  the  destinies  of  the  Empire 
to  a  House  which  is  more  and 
more  dominated  by  the  control 
of  the  executive,  must  provoke 
questions  as  to  the  adequacy  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  that 
task,  as  to  its  right  to  repre- 
sent the  Empire  with  all  its 
varied  nationalities,  and  as  to 
its  competence  to  separate 
great  Imperial  issues  from  the 
petty  and  evanescent  impulses 
that  may  too  often  affect  our 
insular  politics.  We  believe 
that  it  is  only  to  a  convic- 
tion of  this  truth,  and  not  to 
any  power  of  penetrating  the 
secrets  of  the  Conference,  that 
the  whispers  of  a  possible 
scheme  of  Home  Rule  all 
round,  or  some  modified  form 
of  federation,  as  the  possible 
outcome  of  that  Conference, 
owe  their  origin.  Men  have 
become  conscious  that  funda- 
mental modifications  of  our 
Parliamentary  system  must 
provoke  the  question,  What  is 
to  be  the  Parliament  of  the 
Empire  ?  The  present  position 
is  essentially  unsound  and 
dangerous.  Either  the  Parlia- 
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ment  is  the  Imperial  sovereign 
power  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is, 
and  if  it  is  to  be  represented 
only  by  one  House,  then  it  is 
certain  that  the  irresponsible 
dominance  of  democracy  must 
speedily  bring  about  a  collision 
with  what  are  now  powerful 
nationalities,  which  will  not 
submit  to  its  dictation;  and 
that  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Empire  is  only  a  question  of 
time.  If  it  is  not,  then  where 
are  we  to  find,  or  how  are  we 
to  create,  an  Imperial  bond  of 
union  ? 

Such  a  question  opens  up  an 
illimitable  series  of  perplexing 
problems.  If  we  are  to  have 
an  Imperial  body,  how  is  it  to 
be  constituted?  What  are  to 
be  the  limits  of  its  powers? 
Through  what  agency  is  it  to 
enforce  its  decrees  ?  Who  are 
to  be  its  executive  officers  ? 
What  functions  of  Parliament 
are  to  be  assigned  to  it  ?  If  it 
is  to  deal  with  questions  of 
Imperial  defence,  how  are  these 
to  be  separated  from  Finance, 
and  how  are  the  independent 
financial  powers  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  be  reconciled 
with  submission  to  any  Impe- 
rial assembly?  If  we  are  to 
have  a  series  of  independent 
legislatures,  to  which  of  these 
legislatures  is  to  be  committed 
the  power  of  deciding  who  are 
to  be  the  immediate  advisers  of 
the  Crown?  We  do  not  pro- 
pose to  enter  upon  the  discus- 
sion of  these  problems.  We 
only  wish  to  raise  a  warning 
against  any  possible  invitation 
to  combine  some  such  Imperial 
assembly  with  a  network  of 
local  legislatures,  which  will 


mean  the  final  debasement  of 
the  British  Parliament.  At- 
tractive baits  will  no  doubt  be 
held  out  to  reconcile  us  to 
Home  Rule  all  round.  The 
overburden  of  Parliamentary 
work  will  be  pleaded,  and  the 
inadequacy  of  time.  The  task 
of  Parliament,  we  shall  be  told, 
is  beyond  human  powers  and 
must  be  lightened.  Let  us 
take,  it  will  be  urged,  the  easy 
and  obvious  method  of  reliev- 
ing it.  We  utterly  distrust 
these  baits  and  disbelieve 
these  remedies.  We  see  in  such 
a  policy  nothing  but  the  first 
stage  in  a  process  of  dismem- 
berment. We  fervently  pray 
that  the  Unionist  party  may 
hold  itself  clear  of  any  such 
delusive  snares. 

But  the  fact  remains  that 
this  constitutional  agitation 
has  already,  in  the  calm  of  an 
armistice  in  party  warfare, 
changed  its  import  and  its 
meaning,  and  now  points,  un- 
less wise  counsels  can  bring 
a  successful  result  from  the 
Conference,  to  a  long  vista  of 
far-reaching  and  revolutionary 
change,  involving  every  part 
of  our  Constitution.  A  petty 
jealousy  against  the  House  of 
Lords,  stimulated  for  party  pur- 
poses, has  already  turned  men's 
thoughts  to  problems  of  far 
deeper  meaning  and  far  wider 
range.  A  section  of  the  House 
of  Commons  has  assumed, 
without  warrant  in  law  or 
justification  in  national  con- 
fidence, that  it  is  the  sole 
controlling  force  in  the  legis- 
lature. By  doing  so,  it  has 
inevitably  arraigned  itself  be- 
fore the  bar  of  public  opinion, 
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and  has  provoked  the  question 
of  its  adequacy  as  an  Imperial 
authority.  We  ardently  de- 
sire that  prudence  and  states- 
manship may  assuage  the 
petty  jealousies  of  party 
rivalry,  and  save  us  from  the 
weary  and  fruitless  labour  of 
reconstructing  the  foundations 
of  our  Constitution.  We  pray 
still  more  earnestly  that  if 
these  baffling  problems  are 
raised,  the  nation  may  never 
be  tempted,  for  the  sake  of 
apparent  ease  and  conciliation, 
to  attempt  the  quack  remedy 
of  Home  Rule,  or  any  colour- 
able imitation  of  it.  But 
of  this,  at  least,  we  are  firmly 
convinced — that  the  nation  has 
availed  itself  of  the  pause  in 
party  strife  to  reconsider  the 
whole  position;  that  it  is  in 
no  mood  to  accept  reckless  or 
revolutionary  change ;  that  it 
recognises  that  it  is  its  own 
prerogative  of  final  judgment, 
quite  as  much  as  the  authority 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  is 
assailed ;  and  that  if  it  is  un- 
luckily compelled  to  revise  the 


landmarks  of  the  Constitution, 
it  will  be  content  with  no  such 
partial  revision  as  would  leave 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  at 
present  constituted,  the  uncon- 
trolled repository  of  Imperial 
authority.  If  the  Empire  and 
its  Constitution  are  to  pass 
through  the  furnace  of  revolu- 
tion, there  must  be  much  more 
than  the  privileges  of  the 
House  of  Lords  that  will  perish 
in  the  flames. 

We  await,  as  in  duty  and 
in  loyalty  bound,  the  result 
of  the  Conference.  If  it  should 
succeed  in  assuaging  the  fires 
of  contention,  it  will  be  well. 
If  it  should  fail,  we  know  the 
problems  that  must  face  us. 
We  are  content  to  be  patient, 
so  long  as  the  demand  for  pa- 
tience rests  on  solid  grounds. 
But  we  must  be  vigilant,  and 
we  must  be  armed  for  the 
fight.  Patience  must  not  be 
allowed  to  beget  supineness. 
We  cannot  sacrifice  principle 
to  party  convenience :  nor  lay 
down  our  arms  in  obedience  to 
tactics  of  dilatory  expediency. 


Printed  by  William  Blackwood  and  Sons. 
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OCEAN  ISLAND. 

SCATTERED  over  the  immen-  and  Ellioe  Islands'  Protector- 
sity  of  the  Western  Pacific,  ate.  There  are  few  more  lonely 
and  under  and  about  the  wastes  of  water  in  the  world 
girdle  of  the  equator,  there  than  those  where  lie  these 
may  be  seen  upon  the  map  islands ;  and  Panapa,  of  which 
of  the  world  points  less  than  I  shall  attempt  to  give  some 
pin-pricks,  which  represent  the  account,  was  not  discovered 
islands  of  Micronesia.  Of  these  until  1804  by  the  ship  Ocean, 
the  principal  groups  are  the  from  which  vessel  it  has  de- 
Caroline,  Marshall,  Gilbert,  and  rived  its  English  name ;  while 
Ellice  Islands  —  the  first  two  Pleasant  Island,  or  Nauru,  was 
forming  a  German,  the  latter  first  seen  by  the  Hunter  in 
a  British  Protectorate.  South  1798.  Ocean  Island  lies  only 
of  the  Marshall  Islands  and  fifty  -  two  miles  south  of  the 
west  of  the  Gilberts  lie  two  equator,  and  in  the  full  rush 
small  islands  only  180  miles  of  the  equatorial  current, 
apart.  The  northernmost —  which,  streaming  across  the 
Nauru,  or  Pleasant  Island,  mid-Pacific  from  east  to  west, 
lying  just  within  the  divid-  runs  past  the  island  with  a 
ing  line  between  the  spheres  varying  strength  of  from  one 
of  German  and  British  in-  to  three  miles  an  hour.  From 
fluence  in  Micronesia  —  is  an  the  early  years  of  the  last 
appanage  of  the  Marshall  century  the  island  was  a  well- 
Islands,  and  is  governed  from  known  calling -place  for  whal- 
Jaluit,  the  capital  of  that  ing-ships,  which  came  there  to 
group;  while  Ocean  Island,  buy  "hogs"  and  to  diversify 
"  Panapa,"  is  a  British  pos-  the  monotonous  sea  rations  of 
session,  and  is  also  the  head-  their  year -long  cruises.  But 
quarters  of  the  British  Gilbert  although  these  visits  were  no 
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doubt  fairly  numerous,  any 
lengthy  stay  at  the  island 
must  always  have  been  im- 
possible, since  there  is  no 
anchorage  at  which  even  a 
modern  full -powered  steamer 
can  lie  with  any  degree  of 
safety.  Steam  must  be  kept 
up  all  the  time  so  as  to  leave  at 
a  moment's  notice,  even  though 
these  vessels  are  moored  to 
the  splendid  series  of  buoys 
which  are  now  within  two 
cables'  length  of  the  reef  and 
in  200  fathoms  of  water. 

There  are  at  present  475 
aboriginal  inhabitants,  the  re- 
mains of  a  population  which 
only  forty  years  ago  num- 
bered over  1000 ;  and  they  are 
the  owners  of  an  island  which, 
although  only  1500  acres  in 
extent,  had  a  total  trade  with 
the  Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia alone  valued  in  1908  at 
£314,000,  and  which  in  that 
year  exported  one-twentieth  of 
the  whole  world's  supply  of 
phosphate.  Probably  no  richer 
island  of  the  same  size  exists : 
I  am  sure  that  there  is  none 
more  curious.  I  first  visited 
the  place  in  1896,  and  found  it 
in  the  occupation  of  a  purely 
native  community.  All  com- 
munication with  the  outer 
world  was  then  restricted  to 
the  occasional  visit  of  a 
Sydney  steamer,  which  called 
in  passing  to  buy  shark  fins 
and  tails  for  export  to  China. 
The  day  was  fine,  and  the  sea 
(for  Ocean  Island)  slight,  and 
I  well  remember  the  natives 
ooming  off  in  their  canoe  with 
bundles  of  shark  fins,  and  their 
extreme  anxiety  to  exchange 
their  murderous-looking  spears 
and  swords  edged  with  shark's 


teeth  for  glass  bottles,  with 
which  I  suppose  they  shaved 
themselves  and  cut  each  other's 
hair.  The  men  were  a  fine 
athletic  race,  wonderfully 
clever  in  managing  their  out- 
rigger canoes,  and  rather  dark 
in  colour  when  compared  with 
the  Gilbert  Islanders,  the  re- 
sult of  their  constant  exposure 
to  the  equatorial  sun  while 
fishing,  clothed  with  but  a 
scanty  kilt  of  grass  or  pand  an- 
us fibre.  They  spoke  the  purest 
Gilbertine,  and  are  beyond 
question  members  of  that  race: 
their  tattooing  closely  resem- 
bled that  of  the  Gilbert  Is- 
landers, with  whom  I  was  well 
acquainted.  Since  the  current 
was  strong,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible for  us  to  anchor,  the 
vessel  stood  "  off  and  on " 
while  the  barter  of  shark  fins 
for  "  trade "  was  in  progress, 
and  I  only  landed  for  a  short 
time  at  the  village  of  Uma, 
on  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
island,  at  a  spot  protected  to 
some  small  extent  by  a  point 
of  the  reef  upon  which  an  en- 
ormous ocean  swell  was  break- 
ing. I  little  thought  as  I 
walked  about  among  the  curi- 
ous natives,  followed  by  a  troop 
of  delightful-looking  clamorous 
children,  that  under  my  feet  lay 
wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of 
avarice,  and  that  in  thirteen 
years'  time  I  should  again  visit 
the  island,  to  find  railways, 
electric  light,  and  telephones 
installed,  and  to  see  four  or 
five  6000-ton  steamers  waiting 
to  carry  away  the  very  ground 
on  which  I  stood.  In  1896 
the  last  white  man  who  lived 
on  Ocean  Island,  a  relic  of 
some  dozen  who  once  dwelt 
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there,  had  died,  and  there  was 
no  European  left.  In  1908 
there  were  80  white  employes 
of  the  Pacific  Phosphate  Co., 
350  Japanese,  and  some  700 
labourers  of  the  Gilbert  and 
Ellice  Islands,  besides  the  470 
aboriginal  natives  who  still 
survive. 

The  discovery  of  the  im- 
mense potential  wealth  of 
Ocean  Island  is  one  of  the 
romances  of  the  Pacific,  and 
for  the  exact  truth  of  the 
story  I  am  not  prepared  to 
vouch,  but  of  its  general  ac- 
curacy there  is  no  question.  A 
piece  of  phosphate  rock  which 
was  brought  to  Sydney  on 
board  a  steamer  which  called 
off  Ocean  Island  in  1896  or 
1897,  lay  in  the  office  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  Co.,  in  Sydney, 
for  many  months,  and  was 
used,  it  is  said,  to  keep  an 
office  door  open.  The  stone 
attracted  the  attention  of  a 
man  in  the  service  of  the 
Company,  who  had  a  wide 
experience  of  the  islands  in 
the  Pacific  from  which  guano 
and  phosphate  had  been  for 
years  collected.  He  expressed 
his  opinion  that  the  specimen  in 
the  office  would  be  found  to 
contain  phosphate  of  lime. 
The  office  did  not  agree  with 
him,  but  he  persisted,  and  had 
the  stone  submitted  to  chemical 
analysis.  The  result  amply 
confirmed  his  view,  and  gave  a 
percentage  of  80  per  cent  of 
pure  phosphate  of  lime  (which 
is,  I  believe,  the  highest 
known),  and  further  revealed 
none  of  those  mineral  impuri- 
ties found  in  many  other  such 
products.  As  the  result,  a 
steamer  visited  Ocean  Island 


with  the  discoverer,  who  lived 
there    for    some    months   and, 
after  his  investigation,  arrived 
at   the   astounding    conclusion 
that   almost  the  whole   island 
consisted  of  pure  phosphate  of 
lime  of  the  same  wonderfully 
high      grade      as      the      first 
specimen.     Here,  then,  was  an 
immense   fortune   in  view,  for 
the  lowest  estimate  placed  the 
phosphate    deposit     at     many 
millions  of  tons,  and  the  gradual 
exhaustion  of  the  wheat-grow- 
ing areas  of  the  civilised  world, 
and  the  intense  cultivation  of 
Japan,  demanded   an  ever -in- 
creasing  supply  of   this  great 
fertilising  product.     An  agree- 
ment was  made  with  the  native 
chiefs  and  people  of  the  island 
for   the  removal  of   the   phos- 
phate,  a  ship-of-war   declared 
the  island  a  possession  (not  a 
Protectorate),    and     finally,    a 
lease   was   obtained   from    the 
Crown  giving  the  Company  the 
sole  right  to  export  phosphate 
from   Ocean    Island.     By   this 
tenure  the  island  is  now  held, 
and    year    by    year    improve- 
ments are  made  in  the  methods 
of   winning   and   shipping  the 
rock.     Long  iron  and  concrete 
cantilever   piers   jut   out   over 
the  narrow  fringing  reef,  and 
by   means    of    capacious    surf- 
boats  loaded  at  these  wharfs, 
and     splendidly     handled     by 
native  crews,    over  1100   tons 
of   phosphate   can   be    shipped 
in   one   working   day.      Large 
steamers  take  the  product  to 
all  parts  of  the  world,  the  chief 
purchasers   being   perhaps  the 
Japanese.     And  so  this  lonely 
rock,  barren  and  desolate,  sup- 
porting   a    struggling    native 
community,  has  become  a  focus 
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of  extraordinary  commercial 
activity,  an  important  shipping 
centre,  and  the  richest  island 
in  the  Western  Pacific. 

I  am,  however,  not  so  much 
concerned  with  this  interest- 
ing but  commercial  phase  of 
the  history  of  Ocean  Island  as 
with  the  appearance  and  for- 
mation of,  and  the  life  upon, 
this  wonderful  place.  The 
natives  are  very  interesting, 
and  provide  a  striking  example 
of  the  colonisation  of  Pacific 
Island  Sporades  from  a  parent 
stock  by  means  of  the  regular 
currents  and  winds  which  pre- 
vail in  this  immense  ocean. 

The  island  is  roughly  round 
in  shape,  save  for  a  bay  which 
extends  for  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  along  the  southern 
face,  and  in  which  is  the  only 
natural  landing-place  for  boats 
or  canoes.  The  diameter  is 
about  the  same,  north  and 
south  and  east  and  west, 
roughly  1J  mile,  and  the  high- 
est point  is  about  280  feet 
over  the  sea-level.  The  coral 
reef  which  clings  closely  to  the 
coast  all  round  the  island  is  at 
no  place  more  than  150  yards 
broad  (in  some  places  it  is  far 
narrower),  and  beyond  the  edge 
of  the  reef  the  water  deepens 
very  rapidly,  the  land  running 
down  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees, 
so  that  at  1200  feet  horizontal 
distance  from  the  shore  there 
is  a  depth  of  1200  feet  of  water. 
A  couple  of  miles  out  to  sea 
there  are  probably  12,000  feet. 
Thus  the  island  forms  the 
almost  circular  top  of  a  very 
steep  and  very  symmetrical 
submarine  mountain.  It  is 
plain  that  at  one  period  even 
this  summit  must  have  been 


submerged,  for  the  whole 
framework  of  the  island  is 
composed  of  coral,  which  occurs 
as  plentifully  on  the  higher 
levels  as  on  the  sea  -  beach. 
Moreover,  the  land  appears  to 
be  rising,  as  seems  to  be  shown 
by  the  very  curious  system  of 
terraces,  of  which  the  first  is 
formed  by  the  present  reef;  the 
next  occurs  at  the  height  of 
about  150  feet,  and  runs  all 
round  the  island ;  whilst  the 
top  is  almost  quite  flat,  and 
about  250  feet  above  sea-level. 
The  coast-line  is  composed  for 
the  most  part  of  a  wellnigh 
impenetrable  belt  of  the  most 
curious  coral  pinnacles,  about 
30  feet  in  height,  roughly 
conical,  and  weathered  to  the 
most  extraordinary  degree  of 
sharpness.  I  have  seen  some 
pinnacles  in  this  belt  almost 
the  shape  of  a  church  spire, 
and  so  sharply  pointed  that  it 
would  be  painful  to  rest  the 
hand  heavily  on  the  top.  But 
these  pinnacles  are  of  every 
imaginable  shape  and  size  and 
form,  round  more  than  half  of 
the  circumference  of  the  island, 
and  form  a  barrier,  only  tra- 
versed by  two  native  tracks 
winding  round  the  bases  of 
these  conical  coral  rocks  like 
the  paths  in  a  maze,  and  show- 
ing distinct  traces  of  the  handi- 
work of  man.  Away  from 
these  two  paths  I  have  often 
tried  to  get  through  this  natu- 
ral barrier,  but  I  have  never 
been  successful,  and  the  ruin  of 
my  clothes  and  boots  bore 
testimony  to  its  nature.  Above 
this  fringe  of  pinnacles  a  gentle 
slope  leads  up  to  the  first  terrace, 
and  the  pinnacles,  which  are 
almost  as  numerous  here  as  in 
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the  lower  belt,  are  packed  in  a 
deep  layer  of  pure  phosphate. 
It  is  not  until  this  is  removed 
by  digging  that  the  tops  of  the 
coral  pinnacles  appear.  Fur- 
ther excavation,  generally  by 
blasting,  for  an  average  depth 
of  about  30  feet,  brings  one 
down  to  their  basis  and  to  the 
coral  skeleton  of  the  island. 
This  skeleton  itself  is,  how- 
ever, not  solid,  but  is  pierced 
by  countless  galleries  and  caves 
of  unknown  extent  and,  in 
places,  of  great  depth.  I  have 
known  600  feet  of  fishing-line 
to  be  lowered  into  one  cavity 
without  touching  any  bottom. 

From  this  second  terrace 
rises  the  final  slope  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  island,  which  is 
almost  flat,  the  surface  consist- 
ing of  pure  phosphate  over  the 
same  formation  of  coral  pin- 
nacle. All  over  the  island, 
except  in  the  belt  nearest  to 
the  reef,  the  interstices  between 
the  pinnacles  are  filled  with 
phosphate,  and  in  some  cases 
the  chemical  action  which  has 
created  this  wonderful  place 
has  turned  what  appear  to 
have  once  been  pinnacles  of 
pure  coral  into  pure  phosphate. 
How  this  all  happened,  what 
ages  of  time  have  passed  since 
the  island  first  rose  from  the 
sea,  a  bristling  mass  of  coral 
peaks,  since  weathered  or  worn 
into  needle  points,  by  what 
unnumbered  generations  of 
millions  of  sea-birds  the  origi- 
nal deposit  of  guano  was  made, 
and  by  what  process  that  de- 
posit became  transformed  and 
solidified  into  rock  phosphate, 
— all  these  questions  are  pre- 
sented by  the  physical  struc- 
ture of  the  island.  No  satis- 


factory answer  has  ever  yet 
been  given  to  them.  The 
phosphate  rock  now  exported 
from  Ocean  Island  looks  like 
ordinary  stone,  and  must  be 
subjected  to  the  severe  action 
of  acids  before  it  releases  the 
fertilising  elements  which  are 
attributed  to  its  animal  origin. 
The  vegetation  of  the  island 
is  limited  to  a  few  varieties 
of  trees,  of  which  the  most 
common  is  the  Callophyllum, 
Inophyllum,  or  Ndilo  of  Fiji. 
This  fine  tree  grows  all  over 
the  higher  levels  of  the  island, 
providing  grateful  shade  and 
abundant  firewood  for  the 
native  population.  How  such 
considerable  trees  could  find 
nourishment  upon  an  island 
where  there  is  almost  no  hu- 
mus, and  on  which  prolonged 
droughts  are  of  frequent  oc- 
currence, always  puzzled  me, 
until  I  came  to  know  of  the 
labyrinth  of  galleries  which 
honeycomb  the  island,  and  in 
which  the  natives  collected  all 
the  water  for  their  needs  in  the 
long  periods  when  no  rain  fell 
upon  the  island.  These  caves 
or  galleries  are  the  exclusive 
domain  of  the  women,  who 
alone  are  allowed  to  enter 
them.  The  gateway  to  each 
well  is  fenced  about  with  care, 
and  it  is  strictly  tabu.  It  was 
formerly  an  offence  punishable 
by  death  for  any  man  to  enter 
it.  The  women,  clothed  in  the 
ridi,  a  kilt  made  of  smoked 
grass,  and  carrying  a  torch 
made  of  the  dry  leaves  of  the 
cocoa-nut-palm,  crawl  into  these 
narrow  passages  and  collect 
the  water,  in  cocoa-nut-shell 
bottles,  from  depressions  in  the 
rock,  into  which  it  filters  from 
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above.  This  supply  has  never 
been  known  entirely  to  fail, 
though  there  have  been  times 
when  it  has  been  very  limited 
indeed.  Each  family  jealously 
guards  its  water-supply,  and 
the  women  water-carriers  have 
had  fierce  fights  as  to  the 
ownership  of  one  of  these  sub- 
terranean wells.  The  water  is 
dark  in  colour,  but  perfectly 
fresh,  and  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  lime.  I  have  little 
doubt  that  the  deep  roots  of 
the  larger  trees  go  down  to 
some  of  these  water-supplies, 
and  that  they  there  find  nour- 
ishment. Besides  these  trees, 
which  are  useless  for  food, 
there  are  cocoa-nuts,  few  and 
starveling,  upon  the  curiously 
contracted  stems  of  which  may 
be  seen  the  mute  evidence  of 
recurring  drought,  while  the 
swelling  of  the  trunk,  which 
occurs  between  the  drought- 
rings,  bears  witness  to  more 
kindly  seasons. 

There  is  also  the  Pandanus, 
with  its  many  varieties,  and 
also  a  tree  which  produces 
excellent  almonds,  and  these 
provide  all  the  vegetable  food 
of  the  Ocean  islander.  His  diet 
consists  mainly  of  pandanus 
and  fish  —  cocoa-nuts  are  too 
rare  and  valuable  to  be  lightly 
used,  and  the  almonds  are  only 
ripe  in  their  season.  As  might 
be  expected,  necessity  has  made 
the  natives  perhaps  the  most 
expert  fishermen  in  the  Pacific, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  the  formation  of 
the  island  offers  to  the  exercise 
of  this  craft.  The  reef  is,  I 
think,  the  worst  and  most 
dangerous  I  have  ever  seen  ; 
the  sea  is  always  considerable, 


and  often  tremendous,  and  the 
current  is  strong  and  treacher- 
ous.     Yet    these    people    will 
launch    their    frail    outrigged 
canoes  through  a  narrow  pass- 
age in  the  reef,  in  an  immense 
breaking  sea,  and  will  calmly 
fish   at   the  very  edge  of  the 
break  of  the  great  rollers  with- 
out fear,  without  failure,  and 
without  mishap.     Fortunately, 
fish    swarm    in    these  waters, 
and,   if  nothing    better   offers, 
sharks   can   always   be   taken. 
The   flying -fish  are  attracted 
at  night  by  the  light  of  a  torch 
shown    from    the    bows    of    a 
canoe,  and  caught  on  the  wing 
in    an    exaggerated    butterfly- 
net.      But    the    most    curious 
form  of  fishing  is  one  which  I 
never  tired  of  watching  during 
my  stay  on  the  island,  in  which 
the  artist — for,  indeed,  he  is  one 
— walks  over  the  edge  of  the 
reef,  armed  only  with  a  spear, 
and,    diving   just    outside   the 
break  of   the   sea,    spears  fish 
under    water,    thus    matching 
his     activity     and     quickness 
against  that  of  the  fish  in  its 
native  element.    Many  of  these 
fishermen  used  to  wear  goggles, 
like  those  of  motorists.     These 
were    most    ingeniously   made, 
the  glasses   chipped   out   from 
bottles,    and    framed    in    two 
wooden   eye -pieces    connected 
with    string    across   the   nose, 
and  bound  round  the  back  of 
the  head.     I  fancy  that  these 
goggles  are  a  recent  improve- 
ment, and  that  they  were  sug- 
gested    by    the    Japanese,    of 
whom    there    are    now    some 
hundreds  on  the  island.     Any 
one  who  has  ever  used  a  "water 
telescope"  will  appreciate  the 
value    of    the    appliance.      To 
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watch  these  men  at  their  work, 
performed  within  a  few  yards 
of  a  breaking  sea  in  which  no 
European  swimmer  could  live 
for  five  minutes,  diving  calmly 
down,  and  after  perhaps  a 
minute  reappearing  with  a  fish 
on  the  end  of  their  spears,  and 
then  walking  ashore  on  the 
reef,  with  as  much  ease  as  we 
should  stroll  along  a  level  path- 
way, is  a  revelation  as  to  what 
use  and  heredity  can  accom- 
plish. The  whole  performance 
is  one  which  I  could  never  have 
credited  if  I  had  not  seen  it 
frequently  repeated  exactly  as 
I  have  described. 

The  fish  -  hook  used  on  the 
island  for  the  taking  of 
bonito  is  a  very  curious  one, 
and  I  think  unique  in  the 
Pacific.  The  shank  is  made 
of  a  piece  of  semi-transparent 
stalactite,  almost  like  alabaster, 
which  is  found  in  the  caves  to 
which  I  have  alluded  above. 
This  is  very  neatly  ground 
to  the  required  shape,  and 
pierced  at  both  ends.  To  one 
is  fastened  a  hook  made  of 
bone,  and  barbless,  as  are  all 
bonito  hooks  used  in  the 
Pacific,  while  the  line  is  run 
through  the  other  end,  and 
made  fast  to  a  fishing-rod. 
These  hooks  are  much  valued, 
and  indeed  are  almost  to  be 
considered  as  the  pieces  of 
higher  value  in  the  native  cur- 
rency. No  native  would  think 
of  trolling  for  bonito  with  any 
other  kind  of  hook,  though  they 
use  English-made  and  barbed 
hooks  for  almost  all  other  kinds 
of  fishing.  No  higher  compli- 
ment can  be  paid  to  a  stranger 
than  to  present  him  with  some 
of  the  stalactite  fish  -  hooks. 


The  number  of  sharks  captured 
round  the  island  must  be  very 
large,  and  the  contempt  with 
which  the  natives  treat  these 
dreaded  monsters  is  quite  re- 
markable. I  have  seen  as  many 
as  ten  caught  in  one  afternoon 
close  up  to  the  reef,  from  which 
natives  were  constantly  diving 
with  spears  to  take  other  kinds 
of  fish.  They  seemed  to  pay 
no  attention  at  all  to  the 
sharks  ;  in  fact,  in  this  respect 
they  resembled  almost  all  the 
other  natives  of  the  Western 
Pacific  with  whom  I  am  ac- 
quainted. So  far  as  I  know, 
there  is  only  one  variety  of 
shark  which  they  dread,  and 
the  appearance  of  one  of  these 
will  produce  the  same  effect 
as  that  depicted  in  a  famous 
"  prehistoric  peep  "  in  *  Punch,' 
which  is  called  "  No  bathing 
to-day,"  and  represents  the 
terror  of  a  bathing  party  at  the 
appearance  of  an  antediluvian 
monster  on  their  fishing- 
grounds.  This  dreaded  shark 
is  called  in  Polynesia  "Tanifa," 
and  I  have  often  seen  the  effect 
which  his  presence  will  pro- 
duce upon  a  fishing -party  in 
Samoa  and  also  in  the  Gilbert 
Islands.  It  is  curious  that  the 
fabled  monster  of  the  Maori, 
which  is  credited  with  the 
legendary  characteristics  of 
the  medieval  dragon,  should 
be  called  "Taniwha,"  of  course 
the  same  word  as  "  Tanifa," 
and  that  the  terrors  which 
attended  the  most  dangerous 
fish  of  Polynesia  should  have 
been  transferred  by  the  Poly- 
nesian Maori  to  his  collection 
of  bogies.  On  Ocean  Island 
the  shark  is  now  generally 
taken  with  a  steel  hook,  which 
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has  replaced  the  fine  ironwood 
hook  still  used  in  the  Gilbert 
Islands.     The  most  picturesque 
method  of  fishing  is  that  used 
against  the   flying  fish  which 
abound  in  the  waters   around 
the  island,  and  seem  at  night 
to  be  particularly  fond  of  com- 
ing almost  to  the  very  edge  of 
the   reef.     A   large    supply   of 
torches,    made   from   dried  co- 
coa-nut leaves,  is  prepared  and 
stowed  on  the  outrigger  of  the 
canoe.     Two    of   the  crew  are 
provided    with    long  -  handled 
nets   made   from  native   fibre, 
and  a  dark  moonless  night  is 
chosen.       The     canoe     cruises 
round   the   edge    of    the   reef, 
often  most  alarmingly  close  to 
the  breaking   sea,  and  one  of 
the  crew  lights  the  torch  and 
stands  up   waving  it.     Imme- 
diately one  sees  the  flying  fish 
rush   into   the   light,   some  lie 
half  dazed  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  and  are   easily  scooped 
up,  others  fly  across  the  canoe 
and  are  taken  in  the  nets  like 
butterflies,  and  a  good  night's 
sport  will  result  in  the  capture 
of  two  or  three  hundred  fish. 
I  have  spent  delightful  nights 
at  Pleasant  Island  and  in  the 
Ellice    Group     at    this    sport, 
and  the  beauty  of  a  graceful 
islander  poised  at  the  bow  of  a 
canoe  and  illuminated  by  the 
bright  glare  of  the  torch  he  is 
waving,  the  deep  black  of  the 
sea  with  the  silvery  streaks  of 
rushing  fish,  and  over  all  the 
thunder  of  the  surf,  combined 
to  make  a  memory  which  will 
remain  with  me  as  long  as  I 
live. 

The  Ocean  islanders  do  not 
conduct  their  fishing  of  this 
kind  on  the  grandiose  scale 


which  is  common  among  their 
relations  in  the  Gilbert  Islands. 
There  I  have  seen  seventy 
large  canoes  sailing  in  perfect 
order,  and  keeping  accurate 
distance  off  a  reef.  The  old 
native  laws  made  death  the 
punishment  for  the  fisherman 
who  "  took  the  water  of  his 
neighbour,"  and  the  results 
could  be  seen  in  the  wonderful 
evolutions  of  these  fine  sailing 
canoes  carried  out  in  the  glare 
of  a  hundred  torches  and  con- 
ducted with  perfect  accuracy 
and  success. 

Of    planting   or   agriculture 
on  Ocean  Island  there  is  little 
or  none.     No  yams  or  taro  or 
kumara  or  bananas  will  grow 
in    that    arid     soil,     and     the 
planting  and  tending  of  a  few 
cocoa-nuts  and  pandanus  trees, 
and  the  daily  collecting  of  the 
toddy  or  palm  wine  from  the 
fruit  -  bearing    spathe    of    the 
cocoa-nut-palm,  or  the  gather- 
ing of  some  almonds,  exhaust 
the    possible    labours    of     the 
native       agriculturist.         The 
pandanus  fruit  is  scraped  and 
pounded  and  then  dried  in  the 
sun,   when  it  is  blended  with 
molasses     made     from     boiled 
toddy ;    the    mixture    is    then 
once  more  sun-dried  and  packed 
into     tight     rolls,    which    are 
wrapped   in   a    covering  made 
from  the  leaf  of  the  pandanus- 
tree.     This  sawdust  is  kept  for 
food,  and  is  not  unpleasant  to 
the    taste    when    mixed    with 
water.     I  did  not   see  shark's 
meat    preserved    in   the   same 
manner   (i.e.,    reduced    to    dry 
powder   and    then    packed    in 
rolls),  but  I  know  that  form- 
erly this  was  done  both  here 
and  at  Pleasant  Island. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  native 
dietary  is  neither  varied  nor 
luxurious,  and  it  is  somewhat 
surprising  that  the  race  should 
be  suoh  a  fine  one.  The  reason 
is,  I  suppose,  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence was  so  intense  that  the 
weakly  members  of  the  com- 
munity were  eliminated,  and 
this  theory  is  supported 
by  the  further  fact  that  the 
elder  men  and  women  of  the 
island  are  far  finer  physic- 
ally than  those  of  the  present 
and  younger  generation.  With 
the  arrival  of  the  Company  on 
the  island  came  rice  and  tinned 
meat  and  various  exotic  lux- 
uries, and  these  could  be  bought 
at  the  store  or  obtained  in 
exchange  for  fish  or  almonds 
or  cocoa-nuts.  So  there  passed 
for  ever  the  necessity  for  the 
personal  and  unceasing  struggle 
for  food,  and  a  softer  period  set 
in,  of  which  the  results  will  be 
apparent  in  the  future  genera- 
tions of  Ocean  islanders. 

Even  the  water  problem  has 
been  solved,  and  to  the  utter 
amazement  of  the-  natives 
about  400  gallons  of  excellent 
water  are  daily  condensed 
from  the  sea.  After  this  final 
miracle,  more  wonderful  to 
these  constant  battlers  with 
the  unvintaged  sea  than  any 
of  the  other  prodigies  which 
have  amazed  them  in  recent 
years,  I  fancy  that  they  have 
given  up  being  surprised,  con- 
sidering as  they  do  that 
nothing  is  impossible  to  that 
strange  being  the  white  man, 
who  can  even  make  the  sea 
fresh,  and  who,  even  as  ce 
diable  d'Habakkuk,  is  capable 
de  tout. 


The  connection  between  the 
natives  of  Ocean  Island  and 
those  of  the  Gilbert  Group  is 
close  and  certain,  and  it  is 
curious  that  Pleasant  Island 
has  escaped  the  same  influences, 
since  it  lies  only  20  miles 
farther  north  than  Ocean 
Island  and  about  180  west. 
On  this  island  the  natives  are 
entirely  different,  use  a  wholly 
distinct  language,  and  in  their 
curious  division  of  twelve  tribes 
have  reserved  one  which  con- 
tains the  descendants  of  natives 
who  have  drifted  from  the 
Gilbert  Islands,  this  tribe  being 
entirely  distinct  from  the  other 
eleven,  which  are  all  composed 
of  natives  of  Pleasant  Island. 
There  can  be  no  reasonable 
question  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
native  population  of  Ocean 
Island.  They  come  from  the 
central  islands  of  the  Gilbert 
Group,  most  probably  drifted 
away  from  thence  by  the 
current,  which,  running  at 
its  strongest,  would  carry 
them  over  the  240  miles 
which  separate  the  island 
from  Abemama  in  about  four 
days.  Since  Ocean  Island  is 
high,  compared  to  any  land  in 
the  Gilbert  Group,  and  would 
be  visible  from  a  canoe  for 
about  sixteen  miles,  it  is  prob- 
able that  it  has  been  the  saving 
of  many  a  lost  crew  of  natives, 
who  used  to  be  carried  away 
by  the  equatorial  current  in 
incredible  numbers.  During  a 
year,  1896  to  1897,  in  which  I 
lived  on  two  of  the  Gilbert 
Islands,  almost  under  the  equa- 
tor, no  less  than  twenty-seven 
natives  were  lost  from  these 
two  islands  alone  in  this  fashion, 
nor  were  any  of  them  ever 
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heard  of  again.  The  names  of 
the  present  inhabitants  of 
Ocean  Island  are  purely  Gil- 
bertine  in  form,  and  the  prefix 
Tern  or  Ten,  in  the  case  of 
a  man's,  and  of  Nei  in  that  of 
a  woman's  name,  is  common  to 
both.  The  titular  King  or  Uea 
of  Abemama,  the  nephew  and 
successor  of  the  famous  tyrant, 
Tern  Binoka,  described  in  the 
most  brilliant  chapters  of  R.  L. 
Stevenson's  book,  *  In  the  South 
Seas,'  paid  me  a  visit  at  Ocean 
Island,  where,  on  comparing 
genealogies  with  the  ruling 
family,  he  discovered  common 
ancestors  and  relationships,  and 
proved  to  his  perfect  satisfac- 
tion that  natives  from  Abe- 
mama  had  helped  to  people 
Ocean  Island.  The  astonishing 
system  of  division  and  sub- 
division of  the  various  land 
holdings  on  Ocean  Island  is 
quite  like  that  which  exists  in 
the  neighbouring  group.  I 
have  before  me  as  I  write  a 
complete  list  of  the  pieces  of 
land  on  Ocean  Island  held  by 
about  200  natives,  men  and 
women.  The  pieces  number 
2500,  and  this,  too,  in  an  island 
only  1500  acres  in  extent,  of 
which  some  300  acres  are 
covered  with  mere  pointed 
rocks.  Some  of  these  land- 
owners have  as  many  as  thirty- 
six  pieces  of  land,  the  exact 
boundaries  of  which  are  most 
accurately  known,  even  when, 
as  is  often  the  case,  some  of  the 
land  is  uncultivable,  and  some 
of  the  pieces  only  a  few  feet 
square.  The  names  of  the 
owners  are  curious.  I  find 
many  called  by  the  names  of 
villages  which  I  knew  in  the 
central  Gilbert  Islands,  and 


one  name  seems  to  be  very 
significant.  It  is  that  of  a 
woman,  Nei  Tematemaimarawa, 
or  "  Miss  the  Corpse  from  the 
Sea."  The  importance  of  a 
native  among  his  fellows  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  number 
of  pieces  of  land  which  he  pos- 
sesses ;  but  I  find  that  the 
actual  "queen"  of  the  island 
does  not  possess  nearly  as  much 
land  as  do  some  of  her  "  sub- 
jects." She  is  a  really  remark- 
able old  woman,  with  masses 
of  snowy  white  hair,  which  fall 
about  her  strong  and  aquiline 
face.  I  have  seen  no  finer  type 
of  Micronesian,  and  all  the 
stories  of  the  hardships  en- 
dured, the  struggles  with  un- 
kind and  niggardly  nature,  and 
the  perils  of  a  dangerous  and 
barren  ocean,  which  are  told 
by  the  elder  natives  as  matters 
of  not  unusual  occurrence,  be- 
come credible  and  probable  in 
the  light  of  that  keen  and 
resolute  face,  evolved  from 
generations  of  these  toilers  of 
the  sea. 

The  cult  of  the  great  Frigate 
Bird,  which  is  kept  as  a 
domestic  pet,  both  here  and  on 
Pleasant  Island,  is  to  some 
extent  common  throughout 
Micronesia,  but  nowhere  have 
I  seen  the  bird  so  tame  as  on 
these  two  islands.  They  are 
trained  to  be  used  as  decoys 
for  their  wild  relations,  and 
are  very  successful  at  this 
work.  When  the  wild  bird 
has  been  beguiled  near  enough, 
the  waiting  native  entangles 
him  with  a  sinnet  line  weighted 
at  the  end  with  a  plummet, 
ground  into  an  egg  shape,  from 
the  giant  clam-shell  or  Tridacna, 
which  he  casts  with  marvellous 
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skill,  and  to  a  vertical  height 
of  70  or  80  feet.  The  captured 
bird  is  then  fastened  to  a  perch, 
and  is  fed  daily  on  fish  until 
he  becomes  quite  tame.  There 
are  few  more  curious  sights  on 
the  island  than  that  of  a  little 
child  feeding  three  or  four  of 
these  great  birds  with  frag- 
ments of  fish,  which  he  holds 
out  in  his  hand  for  them  to 
snatch  in  their  beaks  as  they 
swoop  round  him,  or  else  throws 
high  in  the  air  where  they  are 
infallibly  caught  by  the  birds 
on  the  wing.  I  questioned  the 
natives  as  to  whether  they  ever 
gave  these  birds  water — they 
said  not,  and  upon  my  asking 
where  they  obtained  anything 
to  drink,  they  told  me  that  the 
habit  of  the  creature  is  to  fly 
far  out  to  sea  and  to  drink  the 
water  which  falls  from  passing 
showers  which,  even  in  dry 
weather,  can  usually  be  seen 
somewhere  round  the  horizon. 
Certainly  there  is  no  surface- 
water  to  drink,  and  the  almost 
entire  lack  of  any  but  sea  birds 
on  the  island  is,  I  think,  to  be 
attributed  to  this  fact.  A  few 
golden  plover  there  were,  when 
I  lived  on  Ocean  Island,  and 
they  came  nightly  to  drink 
from  the  tins  filled  with  water 
in  which  the  legs  of  the  meat- 
safe  were  planted,  on  the 
verandah  of  my  house  —  a 
protection  against  ants,  and 
creeping  things  generally, 
common  in  these  latitudes. 
But,  after  several  weeks  with- 
out any  rain,  even  these  birds 
forsook  the  island,  nor  did  I 
ever  see  them  again  during 
my  stay  there.  The  droughts 
on  Ocean  Island  are  extremely 
severe,  and  have  lasted  and 


may  last  for  years,  during 
which  literally  not  a  drop  of 
rain  falls.  "About  thirty-five 
years  ago  most  of  the  trees  of 
the  island  died,  and  the  popu- 
lation, which  then  numbered 
1000  or  more,  was  reduced  to 
the  most  dire  straits.  Many 
died  of  starvation,  and  the 
fishermen  became  so  weak  that 
they  could  hardly  drag  their 
canoes  to  the  water.  Many  of 
the  subterranean  wells  dried 
up,  and  the  cocoa-nuts  fell  off 
the  palms.  The  sap  ceased  to 
run  to  the  fruit-bearing  spathe, 
and  there  was  no  more  toddy. 
Finally  the  palms  withered 
and  died.  The  almond-trees 
ceased  to  bear,  and  nothing 
remained  but  the  pandanus, 
but  even  this  fruit  was  small 
and  dried  up.  During  this 
long  period  of  extreme  want 
and  misery,  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  the  natives  forsook  the 
island,  eagerly  taking  refuge 
on  board  any  passing  ship,  and 
so  scattering  all  over  the 
wide  Pacific,  to  Fiji,  to  Tahiti, 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands." 
Some  few  of  these  have 
recently  returned,  or  have 
been  brought  back  by  the 
steamers  of  the  company  at 
their  own  request,  and  although 
they  have  lived  in  the  —  to 
them — unimaginable  plenty  of 
these  far  and  fertile  island 
groups,  I  found  but  one  old 
man  who  regretted  his  return 
to  his  barren  home.  He  had 
lived  in  Tahiti  for  years,  and 
still  hungered  after  the  abund- 
ant flesh-pots  of  that  fortunate 
place.  Another,  of  stronger 
and  more  steadfast  soul,  told 
me  that  all  the  time  he  lived 
in  Fiji  and  Samoa  he  thought 
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day  and  night  of  his  home,  and 
wept  when  he  fancied  that  on 
his  return  his  few  and  arid 
pieces  of  land  might  have  been 
annexed  by  his  neighbours. 

No  account  of  this  island 
would  be  complete  without 
some  passing  mention  of  the 
white  men  who  formerly  lived 
among  the  natives.  These 
were  sometimes  deserters  from 
whalers,  sometimes  convicts 
who  had  escaped  from  Norfolk 
Island  or  from  New  South 
Wales,  and  had  been  picked 
up  at  sea  by  passing  ships, 
from  which  they  afterwards 
deserted  or  were  expelled. 
Some  of  the  grim  annals  of 
these  villains  may  be  found 
in  the  picturesque  pages  of 
Mr  Louis  Becke.  They  were 
usually  bad,  adopted  the  dress 
of  the  natives,  and  were  tat- 
tooed like  them  ;  instructed 
them  in  all  the  vices  of  a 
"  superior "  civilisation,  and 
communicated  to  them  its 
most  terrible  diseases.  They 
taught  them  to  distil  a  spirit 
from  cocoa-nut-toddy  through 
gun-barrels;  they  mended  the 
dilapidated  muskets  which  the 
natives  possessed;  they  prac- 
tised polygamy;  they  brawled 
among  themselves,  and  not 
infrequently  murdered  and 
poisoned  each  other.  Pleasant 
Island,  more  fertile  and 
abounding  in  food,  however, 
attracted  these  men  in  greater 
numbers  than  the  barren  and 
forbidding  Panapa ;  but  I  have 
heard  some  stories  from  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  re- 
spected captains  of  a  well- 
known  line  of  mail  steamers 
who  visited  Ocean  Island  in 
1852  on  a  whaling-ship,  which 


prove  that,  in  their  general 
character,  the  white  beach- 
combers of  that  place  were 
no  better  than  those  on 
Pleasant  Island. 

Wars  were  of  frequent  oc- 
currence among  the  natives  of 
the  four  villages  on  the  island, 
and  in  these  struggles  the 
white  men  took  a  leading 
part,  and  were  sometimes 
killed.  They  plotted  and  ac- 
complished the  cutting -out  of 
at  least  two  ships  and  the 
massacre  of  their  crews  at 
Pleasant  Island;  but  I  find 
the  memory  of  them  among 
the  natives  confused  and  con- 
tradictory —  even  their  very 
names  almost  forgotten.  And 
"  Are  "  (Harry),  "  Tiaki  " 
(Jack),  "Tomu"  (Tommy),  and 
many  others,  long  since  dead 
and  gone  to  their  own  place, 
have  left  no  abiding  mark 
on  the  natives,  who  say  that 
"they  were  bad  men,  and 
that  they  have  heard  from 
their  fathers  of  their  crimes." 
One  curious  custom,  however, 
lingers  among  the  natives :  it 
may  be  the  result  of  their 
intercourse  with  these  people. 
The  frigate  bird  is  still  used 
to  carry  messages  to  Pleasant 
Island.  Writing  being  wholly 
unknown  to  these  natives,  this 
form  of  communication  was,  it 
is  said,  formerly  used  by  them 
for  the  exchange  of  bonito 
fish-hooks,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  white  men  may  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  ex- 
isting custom  to  send  written 
messages  from  one  island  to 
the  other.  The  natives— most 
of  whom  can  now  write — told 
me  that  a  frigate  bird  will 
take  a  message  from  Ocean 
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Island  to  Nauru  in  from  four 
to  six  hours,  the  distance 
being  180  miles.  The  Phos- 
phate Company  have  recently 
imported  some  of  the  carrier- 
pigeons  which  the  Admiralty 
had  ceased  to  use  on  the 
general  introduction  of  wire- 
less telegraphy  into  the  Navy. 
They  have,  however,  so  far 
failed  to  establish  communica- 
tion, and  the  probable  in- 
stallation fof  a  system  of 
radio  -  telegraphy  between  the 
two  islands  will  remove  all 
necessity  for  the  continuation 
of  the  experiment. 

The  amusements  of  the 
natives  are  few.  They  are 
as  passionately  fond  of  dancing 
as  their  relatives  the  Gilbert- 
ines,  and  have  many  of  the 
same  roia,  or  dances.  But 
on  Ocean  Island  there  is  not 
the  same  impassioned  quality 
in  these  performances,  and, 
compared  with  the  virtuosity 
and  "  abandon  "  of  an  accom- 
plished Gilbertine  dancer,  they 
are  but  poor  and  tame  expon- 
ents of  the  art.  There  is, 
however,  one  very  curious  and 
beautiful  dance,  which  I  have 
never  seen  elsewhere.  The 
performers  are  drawn  up  in 
two  lines  facing  each  other, 
and  each  dancer  is  equipped 
with  a  staff  about  six  feet  long, 
decorated  with  feathers  and 
coloured  streamers.  A  long 
recitative  is  sung  by  the  leader, 
at  the  completion  of  which  the 
two  lines  of  dancers  engage  in 
a  most  complicated  set  of 
figuros,  passing  in  and  out 
through  the  spaces  between 
the  performers  with  wonderful 
precision.  As  each  man  passes 
his  neighbour  he  raises  his 


staff  above  his  head  and  clashes 
it  against  the  next  one  in 
absolute  unison.  The  effect  is 
very  fine,  and  figure  follows 
figure  in  great  variety,  always 
preceded  by  the  chanting  of  a 
recitative.  The  dress  of  the 
dancers  is  also  peculiar :  they 
wear  upon  their  heads  conical 
caps  woven  of  cocoa-nut  leaves, 
and  from  their  waists,  almost 
to  the  ground,  hang  petticoats 
made  of  the  same  leaf.  They 
have  necklaces  of  shells  and 
flowers,  and  are  profusely 
anointed  with  cocoa-nut  oil. 
During  a  pause  in  the  dance, 
the  women  who  are  not  them- 
selves taking  part  in  it  bring 
bottles  of  oil,  which  they  pour 
over  their  husbands,  brothers, 
or  friends  in  the  most  liberal 
way.  This  is  a  form  of  extra- 
vagance which  "places"  the 
anointers  and  anointed  as 
among  the  richest  of  the  popu- 
lation. It  is  often  overdone 
for  the  sake  of  ostentation,  and 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  quar- 
rels long  and  bitter  have 
arisen  over  the  too  liberal  or 
marked  oiling  of  a  gentleman 
by  a  lady  to  whose  attentions 
some  other  member  of  the  male 
chorus  considered  that  he  had 
a  stronger  claim.  There  is 
also  a  very  graceful  series  of 
dances,  in  which  the  per- 
formers are  seated,  and  in 
which  the  waving  movement 
of  the  hands  is  the  remarkable 
feature.  The  texts  of  the  songs 
which  accompany  these  dances 
are  for  the  most  part  unintel- 
ligible to  the  present  race  of 
islanders,  and  seem  to  be  often 
the  mere  repetition  of  sonor- 
ous words  without  any  mean- 
ing at  all.  Improvisation  is, 
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however,  not  rare,  and  the  cur- 
rent events  on  the  island  and 
the  peculiarities  of  natives,  or 
of  white  men,  provide  the  sub- 
ject for  many  dances.  Some 
few  there  are  which  are  ob- 
scene, but  they  are  not  many, 
and  the  whole  performance  is 
very  harmless,  unless,  as  is  the 
case  in  some  of  the  Gilbert 
Islands,  it  is  prolonged  for 
days  and  nights  without  ceas- 
ing. One  peculiarity  of  these 
dancers  I  have  remarked.  A 
small  ring  of  fibre  is  fastened 
to  the  fourth  finger  of  each 
hand,  and  is  carded  out  into  a 
kind  of  fan-shaped  tuft  at  the 
spot  where  the  seal  would  be 
on  one  of  our  rings.  The  tuft 
rises  at  right  angles  with  the 
fingers,  to  the  height  of  two  or 
three  inches,  and  the  perpetual 
quivering  motion  of  the  hands, 
which  is  essential  in  all  these 
dances,  agitates  the  tuft  of 
fibre  very  much  as  a  butterfly, 
lighting  on  a  flower,  moves 
his  closed  wings.  I  could  not 
find  that  the  decoration  was 
known  to  the  natives  as  a  con- 
scious imitation  of  it,  but  I 
very  strongly  suspect  that  its 
origin  may  be  traced  to  it. 
Of  one  native  dancer  I  retain 
the  liveliest  remembrance.  He 
was  a  hunchback,  the  only  one 
I  think  on  the  island,  but  his 
agility  was  wonderful,  and  he 
led  and  directed  all  the  more 
elaborate  measures.  He  was 
also  a  humorous  person,  and 
his  improvisations  always  pro- 
voked shouts  of  laughter. 
During  the  dance  he  was  as 
one  possessed  with  the  spirit 
of  perpetual  motion,  he  was 
never  still  for  a  moment,  and 
his  enjoyment  was  delightful 


to  see.  In  everyday  life  he 
was  a  quiet,  reserved  little 
man,  but  at  a  dance  he  became 
transfigured.  Never  gnome 
or  kobbold  skipped  around  a 
Northern  Fairy  Ring  with  more 
delight  or  with  more  delicate 
skill. 

On  Ocean  Island,  as  is  the 
case  throughout  Micronesia 
and  Melanesia,  the  elaborate 
etiquette  and  language  of 
politeness  remarkable  in  Poly- 
nesia is  wholly  wanting.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  native 
race  in  the  Pacific  who  can 
say  "thank  you"  save  only 
the  Samoan.  The  formula  on 
Ocean  Island  is  the  same  as 
the  Gilbertine,  and  a  laconic 
"Ea  tau"  (it  is  sufficient)  ap- 
pears to  be  the  only  means  of 
expressing  the  feeling  of  grati- 
tude which  the  detractors  of 
the  natives  say  they  do  not 
possess.  Yet,  for  my  own  part, 
I  have  always  found  them  res- 
ponsive to  kind  and  considerate 
treatment;  and  I  shall  not 
soon  forget  the  generosity 
which  prompted  them  to  offer 
me  a  viaticum  on  my  depar- 
ture from  the  island.  This 
consisted  of  a  lavish  present 
of  every  kind  of  eatable  which 
the  island  produces,  and  must 
in  many  cases  have  necessi- 
tated the  stripping  of  their 
few  and  unprolifio  fruit-trees, 
and  the  decimating  of  their 
rare  hen-roosts. 

One  example  also  of  excel- 
lent manners  I  can  recall.  I 
seized  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented by  a  native  dance, 
which  took  place  in  the 
grounds  near  my  house,  to 
invite  the  Queen  of  the  Island 
to  honour  me  by  her  presence 
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at  luncheon,  which  she  was 
graciously  pleased  to  do.  I 
think  the  party  consisted  of 
four,  and  her  Majesty  was  the 
only  lady  present,  and  took 
her  place  at  one  end  of  the 
table.  The  number  of  knives, 
forks,  and  spoons  must  have 
given  her  much  to  think,  but 
she  never  displayed  the  least 
surprise.  Soup  she  declined, 
and  when  fish  was  brought, 
and  she  saw  our  preparations 
to  eat  it  with  knives  and  forks, 
and  not  with  our  fingers,  she 
resigned  the  unequal  contest, 
and  alleging  the  heat  of  the 
day  as  an  excuse  for  her  want 
of  appetite,  she  intimated  that 
she  proposed  to  confine  her 
attention  to  the  consumption 
of  weak  claret  and  soda-water, 
which  she  found  very  much  to 
her  taste.  But  the  whole  re- 
nunciation of  her  food  was 
done  with  admirable  tact,  and 
although  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  servants  subsequently  pro- 
vided her  with  an  ample  meal, 
which  she  probably  consumed 
under  a  tree,  sitting  together 
with  her  native  staff,  she  was 
not  found  wanting  at  the 
critical  moment,  when  to  eat 
would  have  displayed  her 
ignorance  of  our  table  customs, 
while  to  refuse  to  take  any- 
thing would  have  been  an  evi- 
dent breach  of  good  manners. 

There  are  on  most  of  the 
Gilbert  Islands  certain  hered- 
itary high  chiefs,  and  this  is 
also  the  case  on  Ocean  Island ; 
but  I  cannot  say  that  their 
powers  are  great  or  frequently 
exercised,  and  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  these  atolls  is  amazed 
at  the  unique  position  which 
Tern  Binoka  created  for  him- 


self on  Abemama,  and  which 
as  an  absolute  autocracy 
stands,  I  fancy,  alone  in  the 
annals  of  the  race. 

The  houses  of  the  islanders 
are  cool  and  suited  to  the 
climate,  but  in  their  original 
and  unimproved  condition 
were  somewhat  lacking  in  ven- 
tilation. Formerly  the  most 
wonderfully  picturesque  houses 
were  built  on  the  projecting 
cliffs  which  overhang  the  reef, 
and  these  were  constructed 
upon  finely  built  stone  plat- 
forms. Many  of  these  may 
still  be  seen  round  the  island, 
but  the  houses  which  rested 
upon  them  have  long  since 
fallen  into  decay,  and  the 
present  race  build  their  houses 
upon  piles  about  three  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ground. 

Their  furniture  is  extremely 
simple.  A  few  nets  for  flying 
fish,  a  fish  -  spear,  a  wooden 
bowl  or  two  used  for  preparing 
food,  a  few  pestles  made  from 
wood  or  ground  out  of  coral 
for  pounding  it,  some  cocoa- 
nut  shells  for  water-bottles,  a 
few  fishing-rods  and  paddles 
for  their  canoes,  a  bundle  of 
sleeping  -  mats,  some  bottles 
filled  with  cocoa  -  nut  oil,  an 
axe,  a  knife,  and  a  wooden 
trade  box  in  which  are  stored 
their  European  clothes,  and 
the  precious  bonito  fish-hooks 
before  described,  are  generally 
to  be  found.  On  the  stem  of 
each  cocoa-nut  tree  which 
grows  with  a  convenient  slope 
is  fixed  a  spout  or  guttering 
made  of  pandanus  leaf,  or  from 
a  sheet  of  tin.  This  leads  the 
water  which  trickles  down  the 
trunk  in  the  rare  showers  into 
a  variety  of  receptacles.  Of 
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these  I  am  sorry  to  say  the 
prosaic  kerosene  tin  is  the 
most  common.  The  natives 
now  make  few  mats,  and  the 
grass  petticoat  or  ridi,  formerly 
universal,  is  now  only  worn  at 
dances,  or,  when  it  becomes  old 
and  tattered,  while  the  female 
owner  is  carrying  water  from 
the  subterranean  wells.  A 
shade  for  the  eyes  like  a  hat 
without  a  crown  is  sometimes 
worn,  and  a  conical  hat  woven 
from  cocoa  -  nut  leaves  is 
common. 

The  climate  of  the  island  is 
splendid.  The  days  are  exceed- 
ingly hot,  so  hot  indeed  that 
the  soles  of  one's  boots  are 
burnt  through  by  the  stones  on 
the  pathway  within  a  fortnight; 
but  the  heat  is  never  oppress- 
ive, and  is  constantly  tempered 
with  a  breeze,  so  that  work  at 
all  times  of  the  day  is  possible, 
and  no  European  dreams  of 
flying  to  his  house  to  escape 
from  the  sun.  The  nights  are 
indescribably  beautiful,  quite 
cool,  so  brilliantly  clear  by 
moonlight  that  it  is  possible 
to  read  small  print,  and  when 
there  is  no  moon,  the  great 
company  of  the  stars  shine 
with  a  brilliance  which  is 
hardly  credible.  Mosquitoes 
are  very  few,  and  in  parts  of  the 
island  there  are  none  at  all; 
and  I  was  generally  glad  to 
wrap  a  blanket  round  me  in 
the  early  mornings.  Dominat- 
ing everything,  on  the  calmest 
day,  in  the  stillest  night,  is  the 
deep  thunder  of  the  surf,  which 
never  ceases,  and  in  rough 
weather  rises  to  a  veritable 
roar. 

The  now  considerable  popu- 
lation of  the  island,  consisting 


of  so  many  different  elements, 
lives  in  wonderful  harmony 
and  peace.  Crime  is  almost 
unknown,  and  during  the  six 
months  in  which  I  had  the 
honour  to  represent  the  arm  of 
the  law  as  Resident  Commis- 
sioner, one  solitary  court  case 
came  before  me.  It  was  the 
theft  by  a  Japanese  of  some 
stores.  Disturbances  among 
the  native  population,  or  the 
indentured  labourers,  are  of 
extremely  rare  occurrence,  and 
I  gladly  bear  testimony  to  the 
very  great  humanity  and  kind- 
ness with  which  the  officers  of 
the  Company  treat  the  mixed 
native  population. 

The  American  Boston  Board 
of  Missions  has  for  many  years 
looked  after  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  the  natives.  Many  of 
them  can  read  and  write,  and 
they  possess  large  churches 
built  by  means  of  their  own 
contributions,  which  are  well 
attended.  The  dead,  as  in 
most  of  the  islands  of  Micro- 
nesia, are  buried  in  the  ground, 
with  rough  headstones  to  mark 
the  place,  and  the  ancient  cus- 
tom which  decreed  that  the 
relict  should  carry  about  with 
him  or  her  the  cleaned  and 
polished  skull  of  husband  or 
wife  is  now  extinct,  though  I 
have  known  this  to  be  done  in 
the  Gilbert  Islands  in  1896- 
1897.  The  old  order  is  rapidly 
changing,  and  in  time  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  present  native 
race,  which  is,  alas !  dying  out 
but  too  quickly,  will  retain 
nothing  of  the  characteristics 
which  made  their  fathers 
surely  one  of  the  strangest 
communities  in  the  world. 

It  is  because  I  have  never 
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seen  any  record  of  their  older 
state  that  I  have  endeavoured 
to  collect  in  these  notes  some 
of  the  impressions  of  a  six 
months'  stay  among  them. 
There  must  be  many  short- 
comings and  omissions,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  I  have  been 
inaccurate,  and  it  is  possible 
that  these  disjointed  observa- 
tions may  prove  of  some  in- 
terest to  those  who,  like  myself, 
are  condemned  to  watch  the 
passing — slow,  but  certain — of 
the  native  races  of  the  Pacific 
out  of  the  world. 

Note.  —  I  have  confined  my 
remarks  almost  entirely  to 
Ocean  Island.  There  are  many 
features  upon  the  neighbouring 
Pleasant  Island  which  are  the 
same.  The  formation  of  the 
island  is  almost  the  same,  save 
that  here  is  a  slightly  more 
extended  fringing  reef,  and  a 
rim  of  flat  land  round  the  base 
of  the  island.  There  is  also  a 
lagoon  of  almost  fresh  water, 
which  occupies  the  summit  of 
the  land.  The  natives  are 
wholly  different,  being,  as  I 
think,  related  to  the  Caroline 


islanders,  although  their  lan- 
guage is  quite  different  from 
that  of  those  people,  and  they 
have  no  hand-loom,  which  is 
common  in  the  Caroline  Islands. 
Pleasant  Island  presents  one  of 
the  most  difficult  ethnological 
puzzles  in  the  Pacific,  and  in 
this  respect  it  resembles  the 
island  of  Rotuma.  The  same 
wonderfully  rich  phosphate  oc- 
curs in  enormous  quantities,  is 
found  in  the  same  condition  as 
that  upon  Ocean  Island,  and  is 
exploited  by  the  same  Com- 
pany. Perhaps  the  most  curi- 
ous fact  about  the  island  is  the 
division  of  the  population  into 
twelve  tribes,  one  of  which,  as 
I  have  mentioned,  is  reserved 
exclusively  for  Gilbertines, 
either  themselves  drifted  away 
from  their  homes,  or  for  the 
descendants  of  these  waifs. 
This  tribe,  as  among  them- 
selves, preserves  a  speech  alien 
to  the  island,  but  of  course  can 
also  speak  the  language  of 
Nauru,  which  is,  I  repeat, 
wholly  and  absolutely  distinct 
from  the  Gilbertine,  and,  it 
is  alleged,  from  any  known 
Pacific  dialect. 
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A    HOLIDAY    IN    SOUTH    AFRICA. 

BY  THE   RIGHT  HON.    SIR  H.    MORTIMER  DURAND, 
G.C.M.G.,   K.C.S.I.,   K.C.I.E. 


THE   VOYAGE. 


IT  is  always  saddening  to 
say  good-bye  to  one's  home, 
but  there  is  something  pleasant 
in  passing  from  the  cold  and 
darkness  of  our  English  autumn 
to  sudden  warmth  and  sun- 
shine. Southampton  looked 
very  wet  and  dreary  on  the 
Saturday  afternoon  as  the 
great  white  ship  slowly  worked 
herself  away  from  the  jetty. 
On  the  Monday  she  was  gliding 
over  a  blue  summer  sea,  with 
hardly  a  ripple.  On  the  Wed- 
nesday morning  we  were  sitting 
at  breakfast  in  the  soft  air  of 
Madeira,  among  the  tree-ferns 
and  the  sugar  -  canes,  looking 
down  the  wooded  hillside  to 
the  sun-bathed  harbour,  where 
she  swung  at  her  moorings,  a 
little  white  toy.  And  when 
we  had  sledded  down  the  cobble 
road  and  got  on  board,  and  she 
began  to  move  again,  the  wave 
that  fell  away  from  her  side 
was  blue,  all  blue,  every  shade 
of  blue,  from  turquoise  to  the 
deepest  sapphire. 

How  things  have  changed 
since  Queen  Victoria  was  a 
child.  South  Africa,  or  rather 
Cape  Colony,  was  then  nothing 
more  than  the  half-way  house 
to  India,  and  was  ruled  as  such 
by  English  governors,  acting 
under  instructions  carried  by 
sailing  ships  over  six  thousand 
miles  of  sea. 


In  one  of  those  sailing  ships, 
the  Lady  Holland,  my  father, 
going  out  to  India  as  a  young 
lieutenant  of  Engineers,  made 
the  voyage  to  Cape  Town  in 
1829.  The  night  that  the 
Lady  Holland  dropped  anchor 
in  Funchal  harbour  the  Com- 
pany's Agent  was  giving 
a  ball,  and  almost  all  the 
officers  on  board  —  ship's  offi- 
cers as  well  as  soldiers — went 
on  shore  to  attend  it.  Then 
a  sudden  storm  came  on,  and 
the  ship  had  to  put  out  to  sea ; 
and  for  a  fortnight  she  was  beat- 
ing about  in  heavy  weather, 
very  short-handed,  unable  to 
approach  the  island.  When  at 
last  she  did  make  Funchal 
again  and  picked  up  her 
officers,  she  had  to  sail  most 
of  the  way  to  the  Cape  under 
the  protection  of  a  frigate, 
for  fear  of  pirates.  Then  one 
fine  night,  nearly  four  months 
after  leaving  England,  as  she 
was  going  along  under  full  sail, 
expecting  to  anchor  next  day 
under  the  shadow  of  Table 
Mountain,  there  was  a  sudden 
cry  of  "Breakers  ahead,"  and 
a  moment  later  she  struck  with 
a  crash.  There  was  just  time 
to  get  out  the  boats  before  she 
sank,  and  the  poor  ladies  who 
came  running  up  on  deck  were 
landed  in  their  night-dresses, 
supplemented  by  the  pea-jackets 
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of  the  sailors,  on  the  lonely 
shore  of  Dassan  Island.  There 
they  remained  for  some  days, 
living  on  penguin's  eggs.  When 
they  were  taken  off  and  brought 
to  Cape  Town,  having  lost 
everything  they  possessed,  they 
had  to  wait  six  weeks  and  pay 
something  like  three  hundred 
pounds  apiece  for  a  passage  to 
India,  and  the  sailing  ship  that 
took  them  was  wrecked,  hap- 
pily without  loss  of  life,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hoogly. 

Some  wrecks,  alas  !  there 
will  always  be  so  long  as  men 
go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships, 
but  things  have  certainly 
changed  since  those  times,  and 
not  altogether  for  the  worse. 
Now  we  have  only  to  endure 
sixteen  days  in  a  mighty  steam- 
ship, defiant  of  winds  and 
waves,  and  blazing  with  elec- 
tric light,  as  steady  as  a  church, 
and  as  luxurious  as  a  London 
hotel;  and  some  of  us  are  in- 
clined to  grumble  because  the 
passage  takes  so  long,  or  be- 
cause the  steward  does  not 
bring  us  with  our  morning  tea, 
as  he  does  on  the  Cunard  boats, 
a  daily  paper  full  of  news  re- 
ceived during  the  night  by 
wireless  telegram.  Long  may 
we  be  spared.  Is  a  man  to 
have  no  peace  even  in  the 
South  Atlantic?  We  had  no 
wireless  apparatus  on  board, 
so  we  spent  a  fortnight  of 


unalloyed  happiness  in  those 
lonely  seas. 

We  had  a  few  warm  days 
crossing  the  line,  but  as  we 
neared  the  Cape  the  southerly 
breeze  met  us,  and  it  grew 
cool  again. 

There  were  the  usual  sports, 
of  course.  We  played  cricket 
daily,  one  of  our  best  bats  being 
the  Bishop  of  Natal,  who  several 
times  had  to  retire  with  the 
maximum  score  of  ten.  I  was 
made  president  of  the  Sports 
Committee;  and  as  the  ladies, 
instead  of  being  landed  on 
Dassan  Island  in  night-gowns 
and  pea-jackets,  insisted  upon 
getting  up  a  fancy-dress  ball,  I 
had  to  undertake  the  most  diffi- 
cult duty  of  my  life  in  awarding 
the  prize  for  the  best  costume. 

The  crowded  jetty  at  Cape 
Town,  with  its  corrugated  iron 
sheds,  by  the  side  of  which  we 
found  ourselves  lying  one  morn- 
ing in  October,  is  very  different 
from  the  sketches  one  remem- 
bers, with  the  beautiful  frigates 
on  the  curling  waters  of  the 
bay ;  but  though  there  is  some 
disenchantment  at  the  first 
sight  of  the  famous  Cape,  some 
sense  of  loss,  there,  after  all, 
three  thousand  feet  and  more 
above  the  roofs  of  the  town,  is 
the  long  rugged  cliff,  and  the 
familiar  straight  line  of  its 
summit,  and  the  clear  blue  sky 
of  South  Africa. 


II. 

CAPE  TOWN. 


Cape  Town,  too,  has  changed  passing  ships  could  get  fresh 
in  eighty  years.  It  is  no  longer  water  and  vegetables.  One 
the  mere  port  of  call  where  finds  it  difficult  now,  as  one 
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looks  at  the  well-built  streets 
with  their  railways  and  tram- 
ways and  luxurious  shops,  to 
recall  from  the  past  the  Cape 
Town  of  early  Victorian  days 
— the  little  sleepy  Dutch  town, 
with  its  tree-lined  canals  and 
its  broad -breeched  Dutchmen 
smoking  their  pipes  on  the 
"stoeps," — almost  as  difficult 
as  to  recall  the  Cape  Town  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  when 
rnen  avoided  going  out  at  night 
for  fear  of  lions,  and  the 
Governor's  coach  was  over- 
turned by  a  rhinoceros,  and 
the  great  elephants  and  river 
horses  wallowed  in  the  neigh- 
bouring swamps. 

The  old  star-shaped  fort  is 
still  there,  almost  hidden  by 
modern  buildings,  the  railway 
line  passing  close  by  the  thick 
grey  walls,  but  at  first  sight 
little  else  remains  to  make  the 
old  times  live  again.  There  is 
much  left  in  reality  if  one  has 
leisure  and  inclination  to  search 
for  old  things.  Among  the 
mass  of  mean  modern  build- 
ings which  have  overflowed  the 
suburbs  for  miles  are  to  be 
found  pine-woods  and  magni- 
ficent avenues  of  oaks  planted 
by  the  Dutch  settlers,  perhaps 
in  the  days  when  England  had 
a  Dutch  king,  and  many  farms 
and  houses  of  the  Dutch 
colonial  style,  and  other  relics 
of  the  past.  There  is  some- 
thing very  pleasing  about  the 
Dutch  style  of  architecture. 
It  has  some  resemblance  to  the 
colonial  style,  in  America,  but 
the  forms  are  different.  -  The 
Dutch  houses  generally  show 
red  roofs  with  rounded  white 
gables,  white  walls,  and  white 


twisted  chimneys,  the  whole 
effect  being  very  picturesque. 

The  style  is  often  copied  or 
adapted,  sometimes  with  good 
results,  in  modern  buildings. 
A  striking  example  of  this  is 
Groote  Schuur,  the  house  built 
by  Cecil  Rhodes  under  the 
eastern  crags  of  Table  Moun- 
tain, and  intended  by  him  as 
an  official  residence  for  the 
Prime  Minister  of  South  Africa 
in  days  to  come.  Cecil  Rhodes 
was  successful  in  this,  as  in 
most  things,  and  the  house  is 
one  of  the  sights  of  Cape 
Town;  but  I  was  told  on  the 
spot  that  he  broke  the  hearts 
of  his  architects  by  his  manner 
of  building.  In  his  magnificent 
way  he  always  refused  to 
accept  any  drawings  as  final. 
"All  right,  run  it  up,"  he 
would  say,  as  some  new  wing 
or  other  addition  was  sug- 
gested ;  "  if  I  don't  like  it,  we 
will  pull  it  down  and  try 
again."  One  can  imagine  that 
this  sort  of  thing  must  have 
been  trying,  but  the  result  is 
certainly  good, — not  a  palace, 
but  a  very  pleasant  country 
house.  Round  it  is  a  park 
stocked  with  African  and  other 
animals,  and  a  garden  in  which 
there  are  some  fine  trees  and 
beautiful  flowers.  The  hyd- 
rangea grows  well  in  this 
climate,  and  except  in  one  or 
two  spots  on  the  south  coast  of 
Cornwall  I  do  not  remember 
seeing  anything  to  match  the 
great  masses  of  blue  which  are 
to  be  found  at  Groote  Schuur 
and  in  the  neighbouring  garden 
of  the  Governor  at  Newlands. 

When  I  was  in  Cape  Town 
Groote  Schuur  was  the  resi- 
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dence  of  Rhodes's  friend, 
Jameson,  the  Scotch  doctor 
who  administered  for  him  the 
northern  territory  he  had  made 
his  own,  and  broke  the  power 
of  the  fighting  Matabele,  and 
rode  to  Johannesburg  on  the  ill- 
starred  raid,  and  afterwards 
succeeded  his  great  chief  as 
head  of  the  Progressive  party 
at  the  Cape.  The  house  is 
rather  shut  in  under  the  moun- 
tain, but  from  the  back  one  has 
a  grand  view  of  the  precipitous 
cliffs  overhead. 

Not  far  from  it,  on  the  hill- 
side, is  the  Rhodes  memorial, 
a  simple  flat-topped  building  of 
grey  granite,  in  front  of  which 
stands  Watts's  well  -  known 
equestrian  statue,  "  Physical 
Energy,"  of  which  the  original 
or  a  replica  is  in  Kensington 
Gardens.  From  this  spot  there 
is  a  fine  view  over  the  valley 
below,  rich  with  fields  and 
vineyards,  and  of  the  mountains 
to  the  northward,  which  so  long 
remained  the  boundary  for  the 
old  settlers. 

Cecil  Rhodes  lies  buried  far 
beyond  those  mountains,  a 
thousand  miles  or  more,  in  the 
country  which  his  foresight  and 
energy  saved  for  South  Africa 
and  the  Empire.  He  had  his 
faults  doubtless,  as  all  men 
have,  but  as  one  stands  by  his 
monument  here  at  Cape  Town 
and  thinks  of  his  far  -  away 
grave,  a  feeling  of  the  size  of 
the  man  comes  over  one.  He 
was  a  great  Africander,  loving 
the  country  of  his  adoption,  but 
never  forgetting  the  old  country 
from  which  he  drew  his  blood 
and  his  eager  spirit.  He  fore- 
saw and  worked  for  the  union 


of  the  South  Africans  into  one 
nation  under  the  British 
Crown ;  and  when  that  nation 
has  firmly  established  herself 
among  the  nations  of  the 
world,  and  her  racial  ani- 
mosities are  at  an  end,  she  as 
well  as  England  will  feel  that 
she  owes  him  much. 

There  are  many  interesting 
things  to  be  seen  at  Cape 
Town  :  a  fine  Parliament 
House;  a  museum  full  of  the 
wild  beasts  of  Africa ;  a  bo- 
tanical garden  in  which  are 
strange  and  beautiful  flowers ; 
but  by  far  the  most  striking 
sight  of  all  is  Table  Mountain, 
towering  3500  feet  above  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Bay.  The 
ascent  of  the  mountain  is  not 
difficult.  One  can  ride  up,  I 
believe,  by  a  roundabout  route ; 
but  even  if  one  chooses  to  climb 
straight  up  the  face  of  it,  the 
ascent  will  trouble  no  ordin- 
arily good  walker.  The  ground 
rises  from  the  town  itself,  but 
the  first  mile  or  so  is  easy 
walking  on  a  good  path. 
Then  one  comes  to  harder 
work,  where  a  deep  rocky 
gully,  the  "  Great  Kloof,"  rises 
to  and  breaks  the  line  of  cliff, 
a  thousand  feet  high,  which 
tops  the  mountain.  Up  this 
gully  two  or  three  rough  paths 
wind  through  bush  and  boulder 
to  the  summit. 

The  day  I  started  to  make 
the  ascent  a  strong  south-east 
wind  was  blowing.  It  had 
been  blowing  steadily  for  a 
week,  an  unusual  thing  in 
Cape  Town,  making  the  Bay 
sparkle  with  white  horses; 
and  roaring  through  the  town ; 
and  laying  a  great  mass  of 
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white  cloud  along  the  summit 
of  the  mountain.  The  moisture 
which  it  brings  always  con- 
denses there,  and  an  ascent 
while  it  is  blowing  is  apt  to 
prove  a  disappointment,  for 
though  there  are  temporary 
breaks  when  the  line  of  cliff 
stands  out  sharp  and  clear 
against  the  blue  sky,  these  are 
generally  short,  and  the  heavy 
white  pall  soon  gathers  again, 
hanging  down  at  times  far 
below  the  crest,  upon  the 
mountain-side.  However,  after 
waiting  some  days  in  the  vain 
hope  of  a  windless  day,  I  deter- 
mined to  try,  and  started  with 
one  companion  who  knew  the 
mountain  well.  Down  in  the 
town  it  was  a  bright  sunny 
morning,  no  hotter  than  an 
English  summer.  The  air  was 
delightful,  and  the  streets  were 
full  of  flowers  brought  from  the 
mountain.  Cape  Town,  by  the 
way,  rejoices  in  a  wonderful 
variety  of  heaths,  some  of 
great  size  and  beauty.  Even 
the  mountainous  coast  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  where  the 
Cornish  heath  and  other  kinds 
grow  in  such  profusion,  cannot 
rival  the  Cape  in  this  respect. 

At  a  height  of  about  2500 
feet  the  sunlight  began  to  be 
veiled  at  times  by  flying  mist 
dropping  from  the  mass  of 
clouds  above,  and  we  decided 
to  sit  down  and  enjoy  the  view 
in  hopes  that  the  sun  might 
gather  strength  to  dissipate 
the  pall  over  our  heads.  It 
was  well  that  we  did  so,  for 
when  we  pushed  on  to  the 
summit  we  had  to  face  a  storm 
of  wind  and  rain  which  swept 
fiercely  down  the  narrow  gorge 


and  across  the  tableland  above 
it.  But  from  the  lower  level, 
below  the  clouds,  the  view  was 
very  beautiful. 

To  the  westward,  to  our  left, 
a  great  crag  in  the  foreground 
cut  away  a  part  of  the  dis- 
tance, but  immediately  below 
us  was  the  town,  and  beyond 
it  the  blue  waters  of  the  Bay, 
mottled  here  and  there  with 
deep  purple  cloud  shadows. 
Fading  away  to  the  north-west 
lay  the  long  stretch  of  coast, 
and  off  it  a  low  blue  line  in 
the  haze,  which  we  supposed 
to  be  Dassan  Island. 

As  the  eye  travelled  round 
to  the  right  it  rested  upon 
ranges  of  distant  blue  moun- 
tains, and  below  them  was  the 
flat  country  dotted  with  vil- 
lages and  farms,  where  the 
Cape  peninsula  joins  the  main- 
land of  Africa. 

Three  hundred  years  ago 
English  ships  began  to  sail 
into  the  Bay,  and  two  adven- 
turous captains  annexed  it  for 
the  English  Crown.  Looking 
down  upon  the  blue  waters 
where  the  great  Australian 
liner  lay,  one  could  imagine 
the  little  storm  -  beaten  high- 
pooped  ships,  of  a  hundred  tons 
perhaps,  dropping  anchor  and 
furling  their  sails,  glad  to  be 
at  peace  after  months  of  buffet- 
ing in  the  Atlantic.  But  the 
bold  sailors  were  before  their 
time ;  their  Government  did 
not  support  them ;  and  the 
Bay  passed  to  other  hands,  not 
to  return  to  ours  for  nearly 
two  centuries. 

It  was  across  the  plain  to 
the  right  that  the  old  Dutch 
settlers  gradually  pushed  for- 
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ward,  planting  their  vines  and 
their  vegetable  gardens,  and 
fighting  with  the  Hottentots 
and  Bushmen  and  wild  beasts. 
The  poor  Bushmen  and  Hot- 
tentots are  nearly  gone  now, 
and  the  wild  beasts  too,  alas ! 
Where  the  train  runs  the  lions 
used  to  fill  the  night  with  their 
roaring,  and  great  herds  of 
zebras  and  antelope  covered 
the  plains.  The  settlers  were 
few,  and  made  way  very  slowly. 
When  they  finally  came  under 


British  rule  they  were  less  than 
thirty  thousand  all  told,  and 
few  of  them  had  ever  crossed 
the  mountains  fifty  miles  away. 
With  British  rule  came  a  re- 
markable increase  of  popula- 
tion, but  South  Africa  re- 
mained a  slow -moving  back- 
ward country,  and  the  Cape 
Town  of  my  father's  young 
days  was  apparently  little 
different  from  the  Cape  Town 
of  poor  Lady  Anne  Barnard's 
graphic  description. 


III. 


KIMBERLEY. 


The  first  thing  that  woke 
South  Africa  from  its  long 
sleep  was  the  chance  discovery 
of  diamonds  at  Kimberley  forty 
years  ago.  A  rush  of  white 
men  followed,  and  after  them 
came  the  railway,  which  has 
changed  the  whole  condition 
of  the  country.  Until  then  it 
was  the  country  of  the  ox 
waggon,  where  the  settler 
"trekked"  slowly  day  after 
day  across  the  plain,  at  the 
pace  that  his  beasts  could  drag 
their  heavy  load,  camping  at 
night  in  the  immense  solitude, 
by  the  light  of  the  southern 
stars.  Now  a  luxurious  train 
carries  the  traveller  in  an  hour 
over  a  distance  which  forty 
years  ago  would  have  taken 
him  more  than  a  day,  and  the 
hotel  of  civilisation  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  camp  on  the 
veldt. 

I  started  for  Kimberley  after 
some  days  spent  in  Cape  Town, 
which  the  cordial  hospitality 


of  the  Governor,  Sir  Walter 
Hely  -  Hutchinson,  had  made 
extremely  pleasant. 

It  was  an  interesting  journey, 
with  some  fine  scenery.  There 
was  first  the  side  of  Table 
Mountain,  with  its  crags  and 
woods ;  then  the  open  valley 
to  the  eastward,  full  of  the 
vines  and  fields  and  white 
farmhouses  of  the  old  settlers ; 
then  the  climb  through  some 
rugged  mountains ;  and  then 
the  edge  of  the  great  plateau, 
the  true  South  Africa. 

The  first  sight  of  the  plateau 
is  very  striking.  As  the  train 
emerged  slowly  from  the  bare 
mountain-sides  up  which  it  had 
been  laboriously  twisting  and 
climbing,  we  found  ourselves 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  famous 
"  Karroo."  I  have  heard  people 
speak  of  the  Karroo  as  a  hid- 
eous desert,  and  describe  how 
one  wearies  of  the  sight  of  its 
barren  plains  stretching  away 
on  all  sides  hour  after  hour 
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day  after  day.  A  desert  in  a 
sense  it  is,  for  its  fertile  earth 
is  waterless  and  grey,  but  when 
I  first  saw  it,  it  was  beautiful 
in  its  own  way,  singularly 
beautiful.  Behind  us  was  a 
blood-red  sunset  which  flooded 
the  plain  with  rich  deep  light ; 
and  in  the  dry  air  of  the  desert 
the  distant  hills  took  exquisite 
shades  of  colour.  No  one  could 
have  watched  that  sunset  fade 
into  night  and  speak  evil  of  the 
Karroo. 

The  configuration  of  South 
Africa  is  very  like  that  of 
Persia,  a  strip  of  low -lying 
country  on  the  sea -coast,  a 
wall  of  mountains,  and  beyond 
them  a  vast  plateau  three  or 
four  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  with  a  very 
dry  clear  air. 

At  De  Aar  Junction,  so  well 
known  during  the  Boer  War, 
some  vandals  had  painted 
enormous  advertisements  across 
the  face  of  a  neighbouring  hill. 
We  have  disfigured  our  beauti- 
ful English  fields  with  these 
abominable  things,  and  the 
Americans  have  done  their  best 
to  ruin  Niagara.  It  is  sad  to 
see  a  country  like  South  Africa 
following  such  an  example,  and 
on  such  a  scale. 

The  comfort  of  the  luxurious 
train  was  slightly  impaired 
that  night  by  the  form  of  the 
bed  prepared  for  one,  which 
seemed  to  be  specially  devised 
to  prevent  sleep.  It  was  made 
rather  like  a  book,  with  the 
sheet  and  blanket  folded  length- 
wise down  the  middle.  The 
fold,  the  back  of  the  book,  was 
then  laid  against  the  wall  of 
the  carriage,  and  you  got  into 
it  by  opening  the  volume  from 


the  outside  and  slipping  in 
between  the  leaves.  It  was  an 
odd  device,  and  if  you  could 
not  sleep  there  was  not  much 
use  in  getting  up  to  read,  be- 
cause the  light  was  not  good 
enough.  You  had  to  content 
yourself  with  looking  out  of 
the  windows  at  the  dark  plain 
and  the  bright  stars,  which 
one  cannot  do  for  many  hours 
without  weariness.  My  com- 
panion and  I  tried  to  find 
employment  by  constructing  a 
set  of  chessmen  out  of  bread 
crumb,  with  a  dash  of  ink  for 
the  black  men,  and  it  suc- 
ceeded well  enough,  though 
the  knights'  heads  were  apt 
to  come  off  at  critical  moments. 
To  me  the  greatest  interest 
of  the  journey  next  day  con- 
sisted in  the  battlefields  which 
flank  the  railway.  When 
Kimberley  was  besieged  by 
the  Boers  during  the  war,  in 
the  hope  of  capturing  the 
diamond  mines  and  Cecil 
Rhodes,  whom  they  regarded 
as  their  arch  enemy,  Lord 
Methuen's  force  marching  to 
the  relief  of  the  place  was 
obliged  to  cling  to  the  rail- 
way, on  which  it  was  dependent 
for  its  supplies.  It  was  this 
that  made  his  task  so  difficult 
and  costly;  for  the  enemy, 
knowing  the  line  on  which  he 
must  advance,  could  fall  back 
from  one  fortified  position  to 
another,  and  force  him  to  de- 
liver a  front  attack.  There 
was  no  possibility  of  manoeuv- 
ring in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid 
the  heavy  loss  involved  in 
these  attacks  upon  entrench- 
ments held  by  a  deadly  line  of 
rifles.  If  he  had  possessed  a 
respectable  force  of  cavalry, 
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able  to  get  round  the  flanks  of 
the  Boer  positions,  there  would 
have  been  some  chance  at  least 
of  knowing  how  the  enemy's 
force  was  disposed,  but  even 
this  was  denied  him.  It  is 
instructive  to  stand  on  the 
rocky  hill  at  Maagersfontein, 
and  to  see  how  completely  the 
whole  line  of  advance  from 
Modder  River  was  overlooked 
and  dominated  by  the  Boers. 
Even  so  the  short  flank  night- 
march  of  the  Highland  Brigade 
round  the  Boer  left  very  nearly 
succeeded.  In  the  end  it  failed, 
and  the  result  was  distressing ; 
but  if  some  of  the  critics  of  our 
"stupid"  regimental  officers 
could  stand  in  the  Boer  positions 
here  and  at  Colenso  and  other 
places,  and  realise  what  those 
officers  and  their  men  were 
called  upon  to  do  time  after 
time,  criticism  would,  I  think, 
be  changed  into  wonder  and 
admiration. 

Occasional  repulses  in  attack- 
ing entrenched  positions  are 
inevitable.  Stonewall  Jackson 
said  of  his  Confederate  soldiery, 
"My  men  sometimes  fail  to 
drive  the  enemy  from  his  posi- 
tion, but  to  hold  one,  never." 
That  was  the  great  feature 
of  the  Boer  War.  The  enemy, 
having  occupied  the  country 
before  we  were  ready,  had 
almost  always  the  compara- 
tively easy  task  of  holding  a 
position,  strongly  entrenched 
in  advance,  and  our  men  had 
to  drive  him  from  it.  Often, 
too,  for  want  of  cavalry,  they 
had  to  attack  without  suffi- 
cient information,  and  at  times 
they  were  inferior  in  numbers. 
That  they  were  sometimes  re- 
pulsed was  nothing  surprising, 


and  most  of  our  so  -  called 
"  disasters  "  were  mere  repulses 
— bloody  enough  at  times,  but 
not  defeats  in  the  field. 

Whatever  our  aptitude  for 
the  science  of  strategy  may 
be,  all  history  shows  that  our 
regimental  officers  are  among 
the  best,  if  not  quite  the 
best,  tactical  fighters  in  the 
world.  Times  without  number 
they  have  pulled  battles  out 
of  the  fire,  just  as  our 
ships'  captains  times  without 
number  have  decided  the  issue 
of  naval  fights.  No  doubt  they 
get  beaten  occasionally  when 
they  ought  not  to  be  beaten ; 
but  less  often,  not  more  often, 
than  those  of  other  nations. 
President  Roosevelt  says  of  our 
officers  of  1787:  "They  were 
imperious,  able,  resolute  men, 
well  drilled,  and  with  a  high 
standard  of  honour.  They  up- 
held with  jealous  pride  the 
reputation  of  an  army  which 
in  that  century  proved  again 
and  again  that  on  stricken 
fields  no  soldiery  of  continental 
Europe  could  stand  against 
it."  What  they  were  in  1787 
they  are  still,  and  more.  An- 
other American,  Mahan,  re- 
ferring to  the  charge  of 
"stupidity"  brought  against 
them,  asks  the  question, 
"Where  has  it  placed  Great 
Britain  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth  ?  "  No  one,  I  think, 
who  has  seen  anything  of  the 
British  soldier  and  his  officers 
in  war  can  help  a  feeling  of 
deep  indignation  when  he  hears 
them  spoken  of  as  they  too 
often  are  spoken  of  in  Eng- 
land by  men  who  are  totally 
ignorant  of  what  fighting 
means  —  men,  moreover,  who 
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are  probably  too  selfish  to 
undertake  the  first  duty  of  a 
citizen  and  make  themselves 
fit  to  defend  their  country. 

Almost  all  our  "  disasters " 
are  due  to  ourselves,  not  to 
the  soldier  or  the  regimental 
officer,  or  even,  as  a  rule,  to 
the  general  in  command.  Time 
after  time  we  go  to  war  un- 
prepared, and  expect  our  men 
to  do  impossible  things.  They 
often  do  them ;  but  they  some- 
times fail,  and  then  we  throw 
the  whole  blame  upon  their 
heads. 

The  siege  of  Kimberley  was 
not  creditable  to  the  Boers. 
As  one  goes  round  the  posi- 
tion, aynd  learns  the  number 
and  constitution  of  the  de- 
fending force,  one  finds  it 
very  difficult  to  understand 
how  it  was  that  the  enemy 
did  not  get  in.  The  fact  was 
that  the  Boers,  brave  as  they 
were,  and  skilful  in  defensive 
or  partisan  fighting,  lacked, 
as  Mahan  points  out,  the 
qualities  which  are  necessary 
for  a  resolute  and  efficient 
offensive  on  a  large  scale. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the 
main  cause  which  robbed  them 
of  success  in  several  instances 
during  the  war,  and  prevented 
them  at  the  beginning  from 
sweeping  the  country  down  to 
the  sea  at  Durban  and  Cape 
Town. 

However  that  may  be, 
Kimberley  managed  to  hold 
out,  and  it  shows  now  very 
few  traces  of  the  siege  it 
went  through. 

It  is  a  curious  place,  not 
beautiful  either  in  itself  or 
its  surrounding  country,  but 
interesting  as  the  centre  of 


the  world's  diamond  sup- 
ply, which  it  entirely  controls, 
and  also  as  the  centre  of  a 
certain  gambling  spirit  which 
seems  to  pervade  South 
Africa. 

When  the  hard  blue  clay  has 
been  dug  from  the  mine  and 
spread  out  to  bake  and  crumble 
under  the  African  sun,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  diamond 
tiaras  and  necklaces  are  hid- 
ing in  those  uninviting  fields 
behind  their  wire  fences.  There 
is  something  rather  fascinating 
about  the  actual  extraction  of 
the  stones.  The  crushing  of 
the  clay  in  the  great  central 
"pulsator"  is  noisy  and  un- 
pleasant, as  is  all  machinery 
on  a  large  scale  to  any  one 
not  accustomed  to  it ;  but  when 
the  finally  crushed  stuff  comes 
pouring  out  of  the  huge  ma- 
chine and  is  thrown  in  little 
handfuls  upon  the  sloping 
tables,  down  which  it  is 
washed  by  running  water,  the 
spirit  of  "shikar,"  of  the  chase, 
enters  into  one.  As  you  stand 
by  the  side  of  one  of  the  tables 
and  watch,  you  see  the  little 
throbbing  shallow  stream  carry- 
ing down  bits  of  iron  pyrites 
and  other  matter,  which  slide 
or  roll  into  a  receptacle  at  the 
bottom  of  the  table.  The 
tables  are  covered  with  a 
coating  of  grease,  but  it  does 
not  seem  able,  as  a  rule,  to 
hold  these  against  the  slight 
force  -of  the  water.  Suddenly 
a  little  whitish  object  drops 
upon  the  top  of  the  table 
with  the  rest  of  the  handful, 
turns  over,  and  sticks,  the 
water  running  round  it  but 
failing  to  dislodge  it.  You 
look  closely  and  see  that  it 
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is  a  diamond  —  a  clean,  reg- 
ularly shaped,  eight  -  sided 
figure,  with  one  flat  side  lying 
against  the  slope.  The  smooth- 
ness of  its  surface  or  some 
other  quality  makes  it  cling 
to  the  grease,  and  the  water 
fails  to  move  it.  A  certain 
proportion  of  the  rubbish  also 
sticks.  After  various  processes 
the  selected  crushings  are  fin- 
ally picked  over  by  hand.  I 
was  invited  to  sit  down  be- 
fore a  long  table,  not  greased 
or  sloped,  and  a  sheet  of 
white  paper  was  put  down 
before  me.  Upon  this  was 
poured  a  handful  of  blackish 
stuff,  and  with  a  little  pair 
of  pincers  I  set  to  work  to 
pick  out  the  diamonds.  As 
a  rule  it  was  easy,  as  they 
were  of  fair  size,  quite  reg- 
ular in  shape,  and  colourless, 
or  very  slightly  tinged  with 
yellow.  In  a  minute  or  two 
I  had  twenty.  But  the  stones 
are  often  irregular,  or  small 
or  coloured,  and  then  the 
work  requires  the  skill  of 
an  expert ;  and  even  an  ex- 
pert's eye  is  apt  to  get  tired 
and  overlook  some  of  the 
stones. 

At  the  great  Premier  mine 
near  Pretoria,  which  I  saw 
later,  the  stones  were  much 
more  irregular  in  shape  and 
colour,  and  therefore  more  diffi- 
cult to  pick  out.  Yet  it  is 
there  that  they  found  the  huge 
"Cullinan,"  by  far  the  largest 
diamond  in  the  world. 

At  Kimberley,  some  of  the 
coloured  stones  are  very  valu- 
able,— more  valuable  than  the 
pure  "white."  I  was  shown 
one,  of  a  golden  sherry  colour, 
which  I  was  told  was  worth 


about  ten  times  as  much  as  a 
white  one  of  the  same  size. 
And  some  blue  and  pink  stones 
are  also  good.  But  those  with 
a  slightly  yellow  tinge  are  of 
inferior  quality.  One  often 
sees  them  in  the  East,  in  Persia 
and  India,  where  size  is  the 
first  consideration. 

While  at  Kimberley  I  was 
taken  by  a  courteous  member 
of  the  De  Beers  Company,  Mr 
Gates,  to  see  the  diamond 
washings  by  the  Vaal  River. 
A  certain  number  of  adventu- 
rous spirits  like  the  life  of  a 
diamond  washer.  The  average 
incomes  they  make  are  small, 
hardly  enough  to  support  life, 
but  they  sometimes  get  a 
stroke  of  luck,  for  the  diamonds 
found  in  the  gravel-beds  by  the 
side  of  the  water  are  larger  on 
the  average  than  the  stones  in 
the  elay  of  the  mines.  The 
smaller  stones,  it  is  said, 
get  washed  out  to  sea.  One 
man  not  long  ago  found 
stones  worth  twenty  thousand 
pounds. 

The  worst  of  such  finds  is 
that  they  encourage  the  gam- 
bling spirit.  When  I  was  at 
Potchefstroom  I  heard  of 
several  farmers  along  the  Vaal 
who  had  taken  to  washing  for 
diamonds  instead  of  looking 
after  their  farms,  and  had 
come  to  trouble  in  conse- 
quence. 

The  natives  in  the  mines 
who  do  the  rough  labour,  dig- 
ging, boring  for  blast  holes, 
wheeling  the  clay  trucks,  and 
the  like,  are  highly  paid,  and 
also  get  a  percentage  of  the 
value  of  any  stone  they  find. 
They  live  in  compounds,  where 
they  are  locked  up  for  months 
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at  a  time.  This  is  necessary 
to  prevent  smuggling  of  dia- 
monds, and  the  natives  need 
not  come  to  the  mines  unless 
they  choose.  Some  diamonds 
are  stolen  even  now.  I  was 
told  of  one  man  who  had  stolen, 
and  swallowed,  enough  to  fit 
out  a  Duchess.  He  was  sus- 
pected, and  the  authorities  of 
the  mine  prevailed  upon  him, 
by  rather  drastic  methods,  to 
restore  his  illicit  hoard. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the 
pay  of  the  men  when  I  was 
there  was  over  three  shillings 
a  -  day.  They  seemed  very 
comfortable  and  merry,  and 
well  they  might  be,  for  a  few 


months  at  this  rate  make  them 
rich  for  life.  They  can  then 
return  to  their  tribes,  buy 
wives  and  oxen  enough  to 
satisfy  any  reasonable  man, 
and  settle  down  as  prosperous 
farmers. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  the 
work  cannot  be  done,  if  it 
cannot  be  done,  by  white  men, 
for  South  Africa  is  badly  in 
want  of  a  white  population. 
But  that  is  a  large  question. 
Certainly  a  white  man  could 
not  live  in  South  Africa  on  the 
wages  which  suffice  for  a  black, 
who  probably  has,  besides  his 
wages,  a  home  and  a  mealy 
patch  in  his  native  kraal. 


IV. 


POTCHEFSTKOOM. 


Very  early  in  the  morning, 
as  the  sun  was  brightening 
in  a  cloudless  sky,  a  waiter 
brought  us  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
told  us  it  was  time  to  dress : 
our  station  was  the  next.  At 
the  same  time  he  asked  us  for 
a  "  tickie "  apiece,  which  on 
inquiry  I  found  was  South 
African  for  a  threepenny  -  bit. 
It  seemed  very  cheap  for  South 
Africa,  where  most  things  are 
very  dear.  The  tickie,  by  the 
way,  is  the  minimum  coin  in 
that  country.  South  Africans 
seem  to  have  no  use  for  coppers. 
Even  a  small  daily  paper  costs 
threepence. 

As  the  train  slows  down  to 
run  into  the  station  at  Potchef- 
stroom,  the  traveller  will  notice 
close  by  to  the  left  of  the  line, 
or  more  probably  he  will  not 
notice,  a  low  earthen  bank  or 


rampart  in  the  form  of  a 
square.  One  corner  of  the 
square  approaches  the  line 
within  fifty  yards  or  so,  and 
a  couple  of  small  trees  or 
shrubs  grow  close  to  the  broken 
irregular  bank.  The  ground 
inside,  about  twenty-five  paces 
across,  is  overgrown  with  high 
grass  and  flowering  weeds. 

The  whole  thing  is  insignifi- 
cant enough  to  look  at,  and 
not  many  people  seem  to  know 
anything  about  it;  yet  that 
little  enclosure,  the  outlines  of 
which  are  sinking  slowly  year 
by  year  under  the  wash  of  the 
summer  rains,  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  a  spot  very  dear  to  English- 
men. There,  during  the  course 
of  the  unhappy  war  of  1881,  a 
war  remarkable  for  some  pain- 
ful defeats  inflicted  upon 
British  troops,  and  closed  by  a 
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humiliating  peace,  a  small  body 
of  our  countrymen  redeemed 
by  a  very  brave  feat  the 
honour  of  our  arms.  It  is  the 
"Old  Fort,"  in  which  for 
three  months  140  men  of  the 
Scottish  Fusiliers,  with  some 
Artillerymen  and  a  few 
civilians,  held  their  ground 
against  the  attacks  of  an 
enemy  very  superior  in  num- 
bers. Their  only  defences 
were  a  hastily  raised  line  of 
earthwork.  They  were  en- 
cumbered with  women  and 
children  and  camp-followers. 
The  hot  season  was  upon  them, 
and  made  life  a  misery.  Their 
supplies  and  water  were  in- 
sufficient. The  round-shot  and 
rifle-fire  of  the  enemy,  who  had 
good  cover  in  almost  every 
direction,  searched  the  en- 
closure from  side  to  side,  and 
forced  the  garrison  to  take 
shelter  in  holes  dug  under  the 
"wall,"  the  little  tents  they 
had  put  up  at  first  being  soon 
riddled  with  bullets.  From 
first  to  last  they  lost  more  than 
a  third  of  their  number  in 
killed  and  wounded,  and  there 
was  much  sickness.  Yet  under 
the  command  of  a  brave  and 
capable  officer,  Winsloe,  they 
held  out  till  they  were  practi- 
cally without  food,  and  even 
then  the  enemy  brought 
about  their  surrender  only  by 
a  breach  of  faith  which  was 
condemned  and  repudiated  by 
the  Boer  Government.  It  is 
a  fine  story,  and  an  English- 
man who  stands  in  the  little 
grass-grown  square,  now  neg- 
lected and  almost  forgotten, 


cannot  but  think  with  pride 
and  gratitude  of  the  men  who 
held  it  so  long.1 

The  war  of  1881,  for  which 
we  were  as  usual  not  ready, 
and  the  Peace,  which,  as  even 
its  apologists  admit,  brought 
upon  us  the  contempt  of  our 
brave  enemies,  are  not  pleasant 
things  to  think  of.  One  thanks 
God  that  a  British  officer  was 
found  in  time  of  need  whose 
one  thought  was  to  do  his  duty 
and  keep  the  flag  flying.  He 
was  not  the  only  one,  for  our 
small  garrisons  in  the  Trans- 
vaal all  held  out  well;  but 
their  trials  and  sufferings  were 
not  so  great. 

Potchefstroom  is  a  consid- 
erable military  station  now. 
Two  regiments  of  British  cav- 
alry and  some  artillery  are 
cantoned  on  a  piece  of  high 
ground  a  mile  or  so  from  the 
Old  Fort ;  and  the  rows  of  red- 
roofed  corrugated  iron  sheds 
look  picturesque  enough  among 
the  rapidly  rising  avenues  of 
feathery  "blue  gums,"  —  not 
beautiful  trees,  but  useful,  and, 
like  other  Australian  trees, 
apparently  suited  to  the 
climate. 

Here  goes  on  the  customary 
life  of  our  soldiers  in  South 
Africa.  They  do  a  good  deal 
of  hard  work,  much  harder  and 
more  constant  than  civilians  in 
England  suppose.  The  soldier 
has  no  regular  eight  hours' 
day ;  but  he  is  often  at  it,  par- 
ticularly during  the  African 
winter  months,  for  a  number 
of  hours  which  would  astonish 
many  a  British  workman.  He 


1  Since   these  words  were  written   I    have   heard  with    great   pleasure  that 
steps  are  being  taken  to  preserve  the  Old  Fort  from  further  damage. 
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rides  and  drills  and  shoots  at 
the  butts,  and  goes  out  on 
manoeuvres,  and  learns  scout- 
ing and  signalling,  and  all  the 
multitudinous  duties  of  his 
trade  —  a  trade  not  easily  or 
quickly  learned.  He  is  well 
fed  and  well  cared  for  in  every 
way,  and  he  gets  very  fair  pay, 
perhaps  half  what  a  negro 
labourer,  also  well  fed  and  well 
cared  for,  gets  in  the  mines. 
But  the  British  soldier  is  not 
idle ;  and  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  he  must  be  ready  to 
go  out  at  any  time  and  get  shot 
or  die  of  enteric  for  the  honour 
of  his  country,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  he  fully  earns  his 
pay.  You  do  not  think  of  that, 
you  who  speak  evil  of  him  and 
exclude  him  from  your  places 
of  public  amusement,  as  if  the 
most  honourable  garb  in  the 
world  were  a  badge  of  disgrace. 
You  might  think  of  it  if  you 
left  your  comfortable  firesides 
and  came  out  to  South  Africa, 
and  saw  the  long  rows  of 
British  graves  on  the  veldt, 
and  the  lonely  blockhouses  of 
piled  stones  and  iron  sheeting 
where  he  wore  out  too  often 
his  dreary  patient  life ;  if  you 
heard  his  old  enemies  bearing 
witness  to  the  courage  and 
discipline  with  which  he  came 
on  time  after  time,  obedient  to 
his  orders,  across  the  smooth 
bullet  -  swept  slopes  to  storm 
some  deadly  line  of  trenches. 
"  That  is  where  your  strength 
lay,"  a  Boer  general  said  to 
me;  "your  men  obeyed  orders 
and  came  on,  however  hopeless 
it  seemed.  It  is  hard  to  get 
men  to  do  that." 

And  the   regimental   officer. 
I  have  heard  him  described  as 


stupid  and  idle  —  a  man  who 
thinks  of  nothing  but  amusing 
himself,  who  keeps  up  a  luxuri- 
ous Mess,  and  spends  his  time 
at  polo.  Well,  he  does  play 
polo,  certainly  if  he  is  a  cavalry 
man,  but  the  British  taxpayer 
does  not  keep  his  ponies  for 
him.  We  pay  a  captain  or  a 
major  in  that  very  expensive 
country,  South  Africa,  a  man 
who  has  perhaps  served  through 
more  than  one  war,  and  been 
two  or  three  times  wounded, 
less  than  £300  a -year  —  less 
than  an  average  workman  gets 
in  a  Johannesburg  mine.  And 
wherein  is  his  polo  worse  than 
our  cricket  or  golf  ?  It  teaches 
him  to  ride  as  very  few  things 
do,  and  to  understand  a  horse, 
all  part  of  his  trade,  and  it 
takes  up  no  more  time  than  a 
round  of  the  links.  If  he  can 
pay  for  it,  why  should  we 
object  ?  And  a  man  who  plays 
polo  cannot  drink  wine  as  men 
in  the  army — not  only  in  the 
army,  by  the  way — used  to  drink 
it.  If  he  has  the  money,  which 
many  have  not,  he  cannot 
afford  it  in  other  ways.  He 
cannot  drink  and  keep  "  fit." 
So  he  drinks  little ;  and  his 
Mess,  where  every  dish  and 
cup  has  to  be  perpetually 
covered  to  keep  off  the  swarm- 
ing flies,  is  not  so  very  luxuri- 
ous. We  get  these  men  from 
comfortable  homes,  some  of 
them  brought  up  to  have 
everything  they  can  want,  and 
they  go  and  live  in  iron  sheds 
thousands  of  miles  from  home 
and  its  pleasures,  and  do  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  daily 
work ;  and  many  besides  toil 
in  their  spare  hours  at  the 
higher  branches  of  their  pro- 
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fession,  under  great  disadvan- 
tages ;  and  like  the  men  they 
lead,  they  must  be  ready  at 
any  time  to  die  for  their 
country.  The  wonder  to  a 
oivilian  who  really  knows 
something  of  their  lives  is 
that  we  get  them  at  all.  We 
are  getting  them  with  more 
difficulty  now, — largely,  I  be- 
lieve, because  they  feel  they  are 
not  fairly  judged.  Practically 
there  is  now  no  competition  for 
commissions  in  the  army,  and 
that  is  a  very  serious  thing  for 
the  nation. 

So  they  play  polo,  small 
blame  to  them,  not  gallery  polo, 
in  South  Africa;  not  a  game 
on  a  beautiful  green  sward  at 
Hurlingham  or  Ranelagh,  with 
hundreds  of  people  looking  on, 
but  on  a  ground  which  does 
not  carry  a  blade  of  grass, 
where  the  dust  is  often  so  thick 
that  one  can  hardly  see  the 
ball,  and  where  the  gallery 
consists,  perhaps,  of  a  couple 
of  the  ladies  of  the  regiment 
in  an  otherwise  empty  stand. 
The  ladies  know  all  about  it, 
and  their  criticisms  are  worth 
more  than  those  of  the  well- 
dressed  crowds  at  home,  but 
the  soldiers'  polo  is  polo  for 
polo's  sake. 

It  is  worth  noticing  by  the 
way  that  at  West  Point,  the 
American  military  academy, 
the  cadets  are  taught  to  play 
polo,  and  ponies  are  provided 
for  them.  So  I  was  told  when 
I  was  there  a  few  years  ago. 
And  the  Americans  are  a 
practical  people. 

The  officers'  wives  do  not 
have  a  very  luxurious  life 
either.  They  go  back  from 
their  polo  in  the  evening  to 


their  little  corrugated  -  iron 
houses,  where  the  thermometer 
perhaps  is  standing  at  some- 
thing near  90°,  with  not  much 
amusement  beyond  a  small 
piece  of  garden,  or  a  quiet 
friendly  little  dinner  of  five  or 
six,  where  you  all  walk  in  to 
the  room  in  single  file  because 
the  passage  won't  hold  two 
abreast.  Nothing  can  be 
pleasanter ;  but  the  Society 
woman  would  not  think  it 
very  exciting.  They  can  at 
times  help  the  other  women 
in  the  regiment  to  get  up  a 
theatrical  piece  or  something 
of  the  kind ;  and  perhaps 
occasionally  they  can  run  up 
to  Johannesburg,  a  ten-hours' 
journey,  for  a  dance  or  a  day 
at  the  races;  but  it  is  not  a 
luxurious  life.  They  are  sol- 
diers' wives,  and  they  are  con- 
tent, but  do  they  not  deserve 
some  credit  for  it  all  ? 

And  the  private  soldier  has 
his  little  fun  too,  in  which 
many  of  his  officers  join  :  his 
football;  and  his  cricket  on  a 
matting  pitch,  with  a  very  hard 
ground  on  which  boundaries  are 
easy  in  spite  of  its  size,  because 
there  is  not  a  blade  of  grass; 
and  his  evenings  of  rather 
strenuous  boxing  in  the  ring 
under  the  big  gun  shed ;  and 
his  beer  and  tobacco.  And  he 
longs  for  return  to  the  soldier's 
paradise,  India,  or  for  the  joys 
of  home,  but  serves  on  in  his 
cheery  careless  way  until  the 
day  comes  when  he  is  dis- 
charged into  the  Eeserve.  And 
then  we  tell  him  he  is  useless 
for  anything  in  the  world  be- 
cause he  has  been  spoilt  in  the 
army. 

While  I  am  on  that  subject 
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there  is  one  thing  I  should  like 
to  say.  I  have  often  heard 
people  who  decry  the  soldier 
and  all  his  ways,  and  deny  the 
necessity  of  military  training, 
point  to  the  Boers  as  a  proof 
that  men  who  are  not  soldiers 
can  defend  their  country  in 
time  of  need.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  worse  argu- 
ment. The  Boer  had  in  some 
ways  received  much  more  pre- 
paration for  a  soldier's  work 
than  the  British  soldier  who 
fought  against  him.  He  had 
been  brought  up  from  his 
childhood  to  shoot  and  to  ride 
and  to  scout.  All  this  has  to 
be  elaborately  taught  to  the 
English  recruit,  with  what 
difficulty  none  can  know  who 
has  not  tried.  If/any  one  sup- 
poses that  Englishmen  without 
military  training  are  like  the 
splendid  Boer  riflemen  who 
stormed  Majuba  Hill  he  is 
wofully  mistaken.  One  can 
hardly  imagine  any  material 
more  totally  different  than  the 
average  English  townsman  or 
peasant  and  the  sporting 
Dutch  farmer.  They  have 
nothing  in  common  but  their 
stubborn  courage.  And  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the 
Boers,  fine  fighting  men  as 
they  were  individually  and  in 
small  bodies,  failed  of  eventual 
success  precisely  for  want  of 
some  qualities  which  military 
training  alone  can  give — espe- 
cially discipline. 

A  mile  or  so  away  from  the 
cantonment,  down  by  the  little 
slow  Mooi  River,  is  the  town  of 
Potchefstroom,  once  the  capital 
of  the  Transvaal  or  one  of  its 
offshoot  republics.  It  is  in 
some  ways  a  typical  Dutch 


town,  with  its  broad  open  roads 
and  canals,  and  its  beautiful 
weeping  willows,  and  its  sleepy 
air.  But  among  its  white  men 
are  many  English,  who  keep 
up  an  English  church  or  two, 
and  some  excellent  shops. 
There  is  a  large  school  of 
nearly  two  hundred  boys, 
English  and  Dutch,  whose 
English  headmaster  tells  you 
that  the  friendships  and  quar- 
rels of  the  boys  seem  to  run  on 
wholly  non-racial  lines.  There 
is  an  Industrial  School,  doing 
very  good  work,  and  an  Ex- 
perimental Farm,  and  an 
ostrich  farm,  and  a  trout  farm ; 
and  in  the  grassy  meadows  by 
the  river  is  the  best  eighteen- 
hole  golf  -  course  in  South 
Africa,  with  grass  putting- 
greens  instead  of  the  usual 
threshing-floor  of  pounded  ant- 
hills. It  is  not  quite  a  Sun- 
ningdale  yet,  for  the  African 
grass  is  rather  coarse,  and  the 
stems  of  the  tiny  iris  which 
cover  the  playing-greens  with 
lilac  blossom  are  tough,  so  that 
one  cannot  do  much  running- 
up.  It  would  suit  Taylor  and 
the  English  school  better  than 
Braid  and  the  Scotch.  But  it 
is  a  pleasant  course,  with  some 
terrible  natural  bunkers  of 
water  and  reeds,  where  a  long 
handicap  man  can  lose  an  un- 
limited number  of  very  expen- 
sive balls. 

All  around  is  the  veldt, 
brown  enough  later  on,  but 
fairly  green  in  these  English 
winter  months,  for  it  is  sum- 
mer here,  and  the  rain  comes 
in  summer, — sudden  storms  of 
thunder  and  lightning  and 
wind,  and  heavy  black  showers, 
which  blot  out  half  the  sun- 
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light,  and  sweep  over  the  dry 
face  of  the  land  like  a  paint- 
brush. 

As  you  ride  across  the  veldt 
in  the  early  morning,  past  the 
cavalry  schooling-ground,  where 
the  men  are  being  taught  to 
jump  their  horses  or  use  their 
lances  and  swords,  you  will 
see  many  beautiful  wild -flowers 
growing  among  the  ant-hills 
that  dot  the  face  of  the  veldt 
with  thousands  of  hard  red 
mounds, — trailing  convolvulus, 
purple  and  yellow,  the  latter 
at  a  little  distance  curiously 
like  an  English  primrose,  and 
the  brilliant  yellow  six-pointed 
stars  of  the  "tulip,"  and  many 
more  of  all  shapes  and  colours. 
Here  and  there  is  a  patch  of 
mimosa -bush,  with  white  or 
yellow  blossoms,  or  a  little 
piece  of  cultivation,  over  which 
flutters  the  pretty  "  sakabula  " 
bird,  dragging  behind  him  an 
absurdly  long  tail  which  he 
cannot  manage  in  a  wind. 

The  ground  is  stony  enough 
in  parts,  and  the  best-looking 


places  may  be  dangerous  with 
rabbit -holes  or  rat -holes.  It 
is  better  not  to  gallop  over 
untried  veldt.  At  times  you 
may  come  upon  some  little 
abandoned  gold  -  mine,  or  the 
mouth  of  an  underground 
cavern,  once  the  home  of  wild 
beasts,  or  possibly  a  Dutch 
farm  hidden  in  a  hollow;  or, 
invariable  mark  of  a  British 
cantonment,  a  hillock  of  com- 
missariat tins.  But  the  air 
4000  feet  above  the  sea  is  clear 
and  bracing;  and  the  riding- 
tracks  wind  away  for  miles 
over  the  rolling  plain  ;  and  the 
hills  stand  out  against  the  sky, 
treeless  but  beautiful  with  pure 
colour,  green  and  rose  -  grey 
fading  into  blue.  It  all  re- 
minds one  strangely  of  the 
great  plateaux  of  Central 
Asia.  Often  I  could  have  be- 
lieved myself  on  the  Persian 
plains  between  Tehran  and 
Shiraz.  There  was  the  same 
feeling  of  breadth  and  solitude, 
which  once  known  is  never 
forgotten. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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BILL     BAILEY. 


BY  IAN  HAY. 


THE   COMING  OF   "BILL  BAILEY." 


FOR  SALE.  —  A  superb  3  -  seated 
Diablement-Odorant  Touring  Car, 
12-15  h.  -p.,  1907  model,  with  Cape- 
cart  hood,  speedometer,  spare  wheel, 
fanfare  horn,  and  lamps  complete. 
Body  French-grey  picked  out  with 
red.  Cost  £350.  Will  take 

THE  sum  which  the  vendor 
was  prepared  to  take  was  so 
startling,  that  to  mention  it 
would  entirely  spoil  the  sym- 
metry of  the  foregoing  para- 
graph. It  is  therefore  deleted. 
The  advertisement  concluded 
by  remarking  that  the  car 
was  as  good  as  new,  and 
added  darkly  that  the  owner 
was  going  abroad. 

Such  was  the  official  title 
and  description  of  the  car. 
After  making  its  acquaint- 
ance we  devised  for  ourselves 
other  and  shorter  terms  of 
designation.  I  used  to  refer 
to  it  as  My  Bargain.  Mr 
Gootch,  our  local  cycle  -  agent 
and  petrol-merchant,  dismissed 
it  gloomily  as  "  one  of  them 
owe  -  seven  Oderongs."  My 
daughter  (hereinafter  termed 
The  Gruffin)  christened  it 
"Bill  Bailey,"  because  it  usu- 
ally declined  to  come  home ; 
and  the  title  was  adopted 
with  singular  enthusiasm  and 
unanimity  by  subsequent  pass- 
engers. 

I  may  premise  this  narra- 
tive by  stating  that  until  I 


purchased  Bill  Bailey  my  ex- 
perience of  motor  mechanics 
had  been  limited  to  a  motor- 
bicycle  of  antique  design,  which 
had  been  sold  me  by  a  distant 
relative  of  my  wife's.  This 
stately  but  inanimate  vehicle  I 
rode  assiduously  for  something 
like  two  months,  buoyed  up 
by  the  not  unreasonable  hope 
that  one  day,  provided  I 
pedalled  long  enough  and 
hard  enough,  the  engine  would 
start.  I  was  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment ;  and  after  re- 
moving the  driving-belt  and 
riding  the  thing  for  another 
month  or  so  as  an  ordinary 
bicycle,  mortifying  my  flesh 
and  enlarging  my  heart  in 
the  process,  I  bartered  my 
unresponsive  steed — it  turned 
the  scale  at  about  two  hun- 
dredweight— to  Mr  Gootch,  in 
exchange  for  a  set  of  new 
wheels  for  the  perambulator. 
Teresa  —  we  called  it  Teresa 
after  our  first  cook,  who  on 
receiving  notice  invariably  de- 
clined to  go — was  immediately 
put  into  working  order  by 
Mr  Gootch,  who,  I  believe, 
still  wins  prizes  with  her  at 
reliability  trials. 

To  return  to  Bill  Bailey.  I 
had  been  coquetting  with  the 
idea  of  purchasing  a  car  for 
something  like  three  months, 
and  my  wife  had  definitely  made 
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up  her  mind  upon  the  subject 
for  something  like  three  years, 
when  the  advertisement  al- 
ready quoted  caught  my  eye 
on  the  back  of  an  evening 
paper.  The  car  was  duly  in- 
spected by  the  family  en  bloc, 
in  its  temporary  abiding-place 
at  a  garage  in  distant  Sur- 
biton.  What  chiefly  attracted 
me  was  the  price.  My  wife's 
fancy  was  taken  by  the 
French -grey  body  picked  out 
with  red,  and  the  favourable 
consideration  of  The  Grufnn 
was  secured  by  the  idea  of 
a  speedometer  reeling  off  its 
mile  per  minute.  The  baby's 
interest  was  chiefly  centred  in 
the  fanfare  horn. 

My  young  friend,  Andy 
Finch  —  one  of  those  fortun- 
ate people  who  feel  competent 
to  give  advice  upon  any  sub- 
ject under  the  sun,  —  oblig- 


ingly offered  to  overhaul  the 
engine  and  bearings  and  re- 
port upon  their  condition. 
His  report  was  entirely  fav- 
ourable, and  the  bargain  was 
concluded. 

Next  day,  on  returning  home 
from  the  City,  I  found  the  new 
purchase  awaiting  me  in  the 
coach-house.  It  was  a  two- 
seated  affair,  with  a  precari- 
ous -  looking  arrangement  like 
an  iron  camp-stool — known,  I 
believe,  as  a  spider  -  seat  — 
clamped  on  behind.  A  gen- 
eral survey  of  the  car  assured 
me  that  the  lamps,  speed- 
ometer, spare  wheel,  and  other 
extra  fittings  had  not  been 
abstracted  for  the  benefit  of 
the  gentleman  who  had  gone 
abroad ;  and  I  decided  there 
and  then  to  take  a  holiday 
next  day  and  indulge  the 
family  with  an  excursion. 


II. 


THE   PROVING  OF   "BILL  BAILEY. 


Where  I  made  my  initial 
error  was  in  permitting  Andy 
Finch  to  come  round  next 
morning.  Weakly  deciding 
that  I  might  possibly  be  able  to 
extract  a  grain  or  two  of  help- 
ful information  from  the  ava- 
lanche of  advice  which  would 
descend  upon  me,  I  agreed  to 
his  proposal  that  he  should 
come  and  assist  me  to  "start 
her  up." 

Andy  arrived  in  due  course, 
and  proceeded  to  run  over  the 
car's  points  in  a  manner  which 
at  first  rather  impressed  me. 
Hitherto  I  had  contented  my- 
self with  opening  a  sort  of 


oven  deor  in  the  dish -cover 
arrangement  which  concealed 
the  creature's  works  from  view, 
and  peering  in  with  an  air  of 
intense  wisdom,  much  as  a 
diffident  amateur  inspects  a 
horse's  mouth.  After  that  I 
usually  felt  the  tyres,  in  search 
of  spavins  and  curbs.  Andy 
began  by  removing  the  dish- 
cover  bodily — I  learned  for  the 
first  time  that  it  was  called 
the  bonnet, — and  then  pro- 
eeeded  to  tear  up  the  boards 
on  the  floor  of  the  car.  This 
done,  a  number  of  curious  and 
mysterious  objects  were  ex- 
posed to  view  for  the  first 
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time,  with  the  functions  and 
shortcomings  of  each  of  which 
I  was  fated  to  become  sever- 
ally and  monotonously  familiar. 

Having  completed  his  obser- 
vations, Andy  suggested  a  run 
along  the  road.  I  did  not 
know  then,  as  I  know  now, 
that  his  knowledge  of  auto- 
mobilism  was  about  on  a  par 
with  my  own;  otherwise  I 
would  not  have  listened  with 
such  respect  or  permitted  him 
to  take  any  further  liberties 
with  the  mechanism.  How- 
ever, I  knew  no  better,  and 
this  is  what  happened. 

I  had  better  describe  the 
results  in  tabular  form : — 

12.15.  Andy  performs  a  feat 
which  he  describes  as  "  tickling 
the  carburetter." 

12.16-12.20.  Andy  turns  the 
handle  in  front. 

12.20-12.25.  I  turn  the 
handle  in  front. 

12.25-12.30.  Andy  turns  the 
handle  in  front. 

12.30-12.45.  Adjournment 
to  the  dining-room  sideboard. 

12.45-12.50.  Andy  turns  the 
handle  in  front. 

12.50-12.55.  I  turn  the 
handle  in  front. 

12.55-1.  Andy  turns  the 
handle  in  front  and  I  tickle 
the  carburetter. 

1-1.5.  I  turn  the  handle  in 
front  and  Andy  tickles  the 
carburetter. 

At  1.5  Andy  announced  that 
there  was  one  infallible  way 
to  start  a  refractory  car,  and 
that  was  to  let  it  run  down 
hill  under  its  own  momentum, 
and  then  suddenly  let  the 
clutch  in.  I  need  hardly  say 
that  my  residence  lies  in  a 
hollow.  However,  with  the 


assistance  of  The  Gruffin,  we 
manfully  trundled  our  superb 
1907  Diablement-Odorant  out 
of  the  coach-house,  and  pushed 
it  up  the  hill  without  mishap, 
if  I  except  two  large  dents  in 
the  back  of  the  body,  caused  by 
the  ignorance  of  my  daughter 
that  what  looks  like  solid  tim- 
ber may  after  all  be  only  hollow 
aluminium. 

We  then  turned  the  car, 
climbed  on  board,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  descend  the  hill  by 
the  force  of  gravity.  Bill 
Bailey  I  must  say  travelled 
beautifully,  despite  my  self- 
appointed  chauffeur's  efforts  to 
interfere  with  his  movements 
by  stamping  on  pedals  and 
manipulating  levers.  Absorbed 
with  these  exercises,  Andy 
failed  to  observe  the  immin- 
ence of  our  destination,  and  we 
reached  the  foot  of  the  hill  at 
a  good  twenty-five  miles  an 
hour,  the  back  wheels  locked 
fast  by  a  belated  but  whole- 
hearted application  of  the 
hand-brake.  However,  the  col- 
lision with  the  confines  of  my 
estate  was  comparatively  gen- 
tle, and  we  soon  disentangled 
the  head-light  from  the  garden 
hedge. 

The  engine  still  failed  to  ex- 
hibit any  signs  of  life. 

At  this  point  my  wife,  who 
had  been  patiently  sitting  in 
the  hall  wearing  a  new  motor- 
bonnet  for  the  best  part  of 
two  hours,  came  out  and  sug- 
gested that  we  should  proclaim 
a  temporary  truce  and  have 
lunch. 

At  2.30  we  returned  to  the 
scene  of  operations.  Having 
once  more  tickled  the  now 
thoroughly  depressed  carbu- 
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retter  to  the  requisite  pitch 
of  hilarity,  Andy  was  on  the 
point  of  resuming  operations 
with  the  starting-handle,  when 
I  drew  his  attention  to  a  small 
stud-like  affair  sliding  across 
a  groove  in  the  dash-board. 

"  I  think,"  I  remarked,  "  that 
that  is  the  only  thing  on  the 
oar  which  you  haven't  fiddled 
with  as  yet.  Supposing  I  push 
it  across  ?  " 

Andy,  I  was  pleased  to  ob- 
serve, betrayed  distinct  signs  of 
confusion.  Recovering  quickly, 
he  protested  that  the  con- 
demned thing  was  of  no  par- 
ticular use,  but  I  could  push  it 
across  if  I  liked. 

I  did  so.  Next  moment,  after 
three  deafening  but  encourag- 
ing back-fires,  Bill  Bailey's 
engine  came  to  life  with  a  roar, 
and  the  car  proceeded  rapidly 
backwards  down  the  road, 
Andy,  threaded  through  the 
spare  wheel  like  a  camel  in  a 
needle's  eye,  slapping  down 
pedals  with  one  hand  and 
clutching  at  the  steering-gear 
with  the  other. 

"  Who  left  the  reverse  in  ?  " 
he  panted,  when  the  car  had 
at  length  been  brought  to 
a  standstill  and  the  engine 
stopped. 

No  explanation  was  forth- 
coming, but  I  observed  the 
scared  and  flushed  countenance 
of  my  daughter  peering  appre- 
hensively round  the  coach-house 
door,  and  drew  my  own  con- 
clusions. 

Since  Bill  Bailey  was  ob- 
viously prepared  to  atone  for 
past  inertia  by  frenzied  activity, 
our  trial  trip  now  came  within 
the  sphere  of  possibility.  My 
wife  had  by  this  time  removed 


her  bonnet,  and  flatly  declined 
to  accompany  us,  alleging  some- 
what unkindly  that  she  was 
expecting  friends  to  tennis  at 
the  end  of  the  week.  The 
Gruffin,  however,  would  not 
be  parted  from  us,  and  pres- 
ently Bill  Bailey,  with  an 
enthusiastic  but  incompetent 
chauffeur  at  the  wheel,  an  ap- 
prehensive proprietor  holding 
on  beside  him,  and  a  touzled 
long-legged  hoyden  of  twelve 
clinging  grimly  to  the  spider- 
seat  behind,  clanked  majestic- 
ally out  of  the  garden  gate  and 
breasted  the  slope  leading  to 
the  main  road. 

Victory  at  last !  This  was 
life  !  This  was  joy  !  I  leaned 
back  and  took  a  full  breath. 
The  Gruffin,  protruding  her 
unkempt  head  between  mine 
and  Andy's,  shrieked  out  a 
hope  that  we  might  encounter 
a  load  of  hay  en  route.  It  was 
so  lucky,  she  said.  She  was 
not  disappointed. 

From  the  outset  it  was  obvi- 
ous that  the  money  expended 
upon  the  fanfare  horn  had  been 
thrown  away.  No  fanfare  could 
have  advertised  Bill  Bailey's 
approach  more  efficaciously 
than  Bill  himself.  He  was  his 
own  trumpeter.  Whenever  we 
passed  a  roadside  cottage  we 
found  frantic  mothers  garner- 
ing stray  children  into  door- 
ways, what  time  the  fauna  of 
the  district  hastily  took  refuge 
in  ditches  or  behind  hedges. 

Still,  all  went  well,  as  they 
say  in  reporting  railway  dis- 
asters, until  we  had  travelled 
about  four  miles,  when  the 
near -side  front  wheel  settled 
down  with  a  gentle  sigh  upon 
its  rim,  and  the  tyre  assumed 
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a  plane  instead  of  a  cylindrical 
surface.  Ten  minutes'  strenu- 
ous work  with  a  pump  restored 
it  to  its  former  rotundity,  and 
off  we  went  again  at  what  can 
only  be  described  as  a  rattling 
pace. 

After  another  mile  or  so  I 
decided  to  take  the  helm  myself, 
not  because  I  thought  I  could 
drive  the  car  well,  but  because 
I  could  not  conceive  how  any 
one  could  drive  it  worse  than 
Andy. 

1  was  wrong. 

Still,  loads  of  hay  are  pro- 
verbially soft ;  and  since  the 
driver  of  this  one  continued  to 
slumber  stertorously  upon  its 
summit  even  after  the  shock  of 
impact,  we  decided  not  to  sum- 
mon a  fellow  -  creature  from 
dreamland  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  distressing  him  with 
unpleasant  tidings  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  paint  on  his  tail- 
board. So,  cutting  loose  from 
the  wreck,  we  silently  stole 
away,  if  the  reader  will  pardon 
the  expression. 

It  must  have  been  about 
twenty  minutes  later,  I  fancy, 
that  the  gear-box  fell  off.  Per- 
sonally I  should  never  have 
noticed  our  bereavement,  for 
the  din  indigenous  to  Bill 
Bailey's  ordinary  progress  was 
quite  sufficient  to  allow  a  mar- 
gin for  such  extra  items  of 
disturbance  as  the  sudden  ex- 
posure of  the  gear  wheels.  A 
few  jets  of  a  black  and  glutin- 
ous compound,  which  I  after- 
wards learned  to  recognise  as 
gear  -  oil,  began  to  spout  up 
through  cracks  in  the  flooring, 
but  that  was  all.  It  was  The 
Grufnn  who,  from  her  retro- 
spective coign  of  vantage  in  the 


spider-seat,  raised  the  alarm  of 
a  heavy  metallic  body  over- 
board. We  stopped  the  car, 
and  the  gear-box  was  dis- 
covered in  a  disintegrated  con- 
dition a  few  hundred  yards 
back;  but  as  none  of  us  was 
capable  of  restoring  it  to  its 
original  position,  and  as  Bill 
Bailey  appeared  perfectly  pre- 
pared to  do  without  it  alto- 
gether, we  decided  to  go  on  in 
statu  quo. 

The  journey,  I  rejoice  to  say, 
was  destined  not  to  conclude 
without  witnessing  the  final 
humiliation  and  exposure  of 
Andy  Finch.  We  had  pumped 
up  the  leaky  tyre  three  times 
in  about  seven  miles,  when 
Andy,  struck  by  a  brilliant 
idea,  exclaimed — 

"  What  mugs  we  are  !  What 
is  the  good  of  a  Stepney  wheel 
if  you  don't  use  it  ?  " 

A  trifle  ashamed  of  our  want 
of  resource,  we  laboriously  de- 
tached the  Stepney  from  its 
moorings  and  trundled  it 
round  to  the  proper  side  of 
the  car.  I  leaned  it  up  against 
its  future  partner  and  then 
stepped  back  and  waited.  So 
did  Andy.  The  Gruflin,  anxi- 
ous to  learn,  edged  up  and  did 
the  same. 

There  was  a  long  pause. 

"  Go  ahead,"  I  said  encour- 
agingly, as  my  young  friend 
merely  continued  to  regard  the 
wheel  with  a  mixture  of  em- 
barrassment and  malevolence. 
"  I  want  to  see  how  these 
things  are  put  on." 

"It's  quite  easy,"  said  Andy 
desperately.  "  You  just  hold 
it  up  against  the  wheel  and 
clamp  it  on." 

"Then  do  it,"  said  I. 
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"  Yes,  do  it !  "  said  my  loyal 
daughter  ferociously.  With 
me  she  was  determined  not  to 
spare  the  malefactor. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later 
we  brought  out  the  pump,  and 
I  once  more  inflated  the  leaky 
tyre,  while  Andy  endeavoured 
to  replace  the  Stepney  wheel 
in  its  original  resting-place 
beside  the  driver's  seat.  Even 
now  the  tale  of  his  incompe- 
tence was  not  complete. 

"  This  blamed  Stepney  won't 
go  back  into  its  place,"  he 
said  plaintively.  "  I  fancy  one 
of  the  clip  things  must  have 
dropped  off.  It's  rather  an 
old  -  fashioned  pattern,  this  of 
yours.  I  think  we  had  better 


carry  it  back  loose.  After 
all,"  he  added  almost  tear- 
fully, evading  my  daughter's 
stony  eye,  "  it  doesn't  matter 
how  you  carry  the  thing,  so 

long " 

He  withered  and  collapsed. 
Ultimately  we  drove  home  with 
The  Gruffin  wearing  the  Step- 
ney wheel  round  her  waist, 
lifebuoy  fashion.  On  reaching 
home  I  sent  for  Mr  Gootch  to 
come  and  take  Bill  Bailey 
away  and  put  him  into  a  state 
of  efficiency.  Then  I  explained 
to  Andy,  during  a  most  con- 
soling ten  minutes,  exactly 
what  I  thought  of  him  as  a 
mechanic,  a  chauffeur,  and  a 
fellow-creature. 


III. 


THE   PASSING  OF   "BILL  BAILEY." 


It  is  a  favourite  maxim  of 
my  wife's  that  any  woman  can 
manage  any  man,  provided  she 
takes  the  trouble  to  thoroughly 
understand  him.  (The  italics 
and  split  infinitive  are  hers.) 
This  formula,  I  soon  found,  is 
capable  of  extension  to  the 
relations  existing  between  a 
motor-car  and  its  owner.  Bill 
Bailey  and  I  soon  got  to  under- 
stand one  another  thoroughly. 
He  was  possessed  of  what  can 
only  be  described  as  an  impish 
temperament.  He  seemed  to 
know  by  instinct  what  par- 
ticular idiosyncrasy  of  his 
would  prove  most  exasperating 
at  a  given  moment,  and  he 
varied  his  repertoire  accord- 
ingly. On  the  other  hand, 
he  never  wasted  his  energies 
upon  an  unprofitable  occasion. 


For  instance,  he  soon  discovered 
that  I  had  not  the  slightest 
objection  to  his  back-firing  in 
a  quiet  country  road.  Conse- 
quently he  reserved  that  stun- 
ning performance  for  a  crowded 
street  full  of  nervous  horses. 
He  nearly  always  broke  down 
when  I  took  critical  or  expert 
friends  for  an  outing ;  and  the 
only  occasions  which  ever 
roused  him  to  high  speed  were 
those  upon  which  I  was  driv- 
ing alone,  having  despatched 
the  rest  of  the  family  by  train 
to  ensure  their  safe  arrival. 

Gradually  I  acquired  a 
familiarity  with  most  of  the 
complaints  from  which  Bill 
Bailey  suffered  —  and  their 
name  was  legion,  for  they  were 
many  —  together  with  the 
symptoms  which  heralded  their 
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respective  recurrences.  In  this 
connection  I  should  like  to  set 
down,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  at  any  time  find 
themselves  in  a  similar  position, 
a  few  of  the  commonest  causes 
of  cessation  of  activity  in  a 
motor-car,  gradual  or  instan- 
taneous, temporary  or  per- 
manent : — 

A.  Breakdowns  on  the  part 
of  the  engine.  These 
may  be  due  to — 

(1)  Absence  of  petrol.     (Usu- 

ally discovered  after  the 
entire  car  has  been  dis- 
mantled.) 

(2)  Presence    of     a    foreign 

body.  E.g.,  a  Teddy 
Bear  in  the  water- 
pump.  (How  it  got 
there  I  cannot  imagine. 
The  animal  was  a  pre- 
sent from  the  super- 
stitious Gruffin,  and  in 
the  r6le  of  Mascot 
adorned  the  summit  of 
the  radiator.  It  must 
have  felt  dusty  or 
thirsty,  and  dropped  in 
one  day  when  the  cap 
was  off.) 

(3)  Things   in    their    wrong 

places.  E.g.,  water  in 
the  petrol  -  tank  and 
petrol  in  the  water- 
tank.  This  occurred 
on  the  solitary  occasion 
upon  which  I  entrusted 
The  Gruffin  with  the 
preparation  of  the  car 
for  an  afternoon's  run. 

(4)  Loss    of    some    essential 

portion  of  the  mechan- 
ism. {E.g.,  the  car- 
buretter.) A  minute 
examination  of  the 
road  for  a  few  hundred 


yards  back  will  usually 
restore  it. 

B.  Intermediate  troubles. 

By  this  I  mean  troubles  con- 
nected with  the  complicated 
apparatus  which  harnesses  the 
engine  to  the  oar — the  clutch, 
the  gears,  the  driving  -  shaft, 
&c.  Of  these  it  is  sufficient 
to  speak  briefly. 

(1)  The   Clutch.     This   may 

either  refuse  to  go  in 
or  refuse  to  come  out. 
In  the  first  case,  the 
car  cannot  be  started, 
and  in  the  second,  it 
cannot  be  stopped. 
The  former  conting- 
/  ency  is  humiliating, 
the  latter  expensive. 

(2)  The  Gears.     These  have 

a  habit  of  becoming 
entangled  with  one 
another.  Persons  in 
search  of  a  novel  sensa- 
tion are  recommended 
to  try  getting  the  live 
axle  connected  simul- 
taneously with  the  top 
speed  forward  and  the 
reverse. 

(3)  The  Driving-Shaft.     The 

front  end  of  this  is 
comparatively  intellig- 
ible, but  the  tail  is 
shrouded  in  mystery. 
It  merges  into  a  thing 
called  the  Differential. 
I  have  no  idea  what 
this  is.  It  is  kept 
securely  concealed  in 
a  sort  of  Bluebeard's 
chamber  attached  to 
the  back  -  axle.  In- 
quiries of  mine  as  to 
its  nature  and  purpose 
were  always  greeted 
by  Mr  Gootch  with 
amused  contempt  or 
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genuine  alarm,  accord- 
ing as  I  merely  dis- 
played curiosity  on  the 
subject,  or  expressed  a 
desire  to  have  the  axle 
laid  bare. 

C.  Trouble  with  the  car. 
(With  which  is  incor- 
porated trouble  with 
the  brakes  and  steering 
apparatus.) 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that 
the  car  will  necessarily  go  be- 
cause the  engine  is  running. 
One  of  the  wheels  may  refuse 
to  go  round,  possibly  because — 

(1)  You     have     omitted    to 

take  the  brake  off. 

(2)  Something      has      gone 

wrong  with  the  differ- 
ential. (I  have  no 
further  comment  to 
offer  on  this  head.) 

(3)  It  has  just  dropped  off. 

(N.B.  This  only  hap- 
pened once.) 

After  a  time,  then,  I  was 
able  not  merely  to  foretell  the 
coming  of  one  of  Bill  Bailey's 
periods  of  rest  from  labour,  but 
to  diagnose  the  cause  and  make 
up  a  prescription. 

If  the  car  came  to  a  stand- 
still for  no  outwardly  percept- 
ible reason,  I  removed  the 
bonnet  and  took  a  rapid  in- 
ventory of  Bill's  most  vital 
organs,  sending  The  Gruffin 
back  along  the  road  at  the 
same  time,  with  instructions  to 
retrieve  anything  of  a  metallic 
nature  which  she  might  dis- 
cover there. 

When  Bill  Bailey  without 
previous  warning  suddenly 
charged  a  hedge  or  passing 
pedestrian,  or  otherwise  ex- 
hibited a  preference  for  the 


footpath  as  opposed  to  the 
roadway,  I  gathered  that  the 
steering-gear  had  gone  wrong 
again.  The  Gruffin,  who  had 
developed  an  aptness  for  ap- 
plied mechanics  most  unusual 
in  her  sex,  immediately  pro- 
duced from  beneath  the  seat  a 
suit  of  blue  overalls  of  her  own 
construction,  of  which  she  was 
inordinately  proud — I  hope  I 
shall  be  able  to  dress  her  as 
cheaply  in  ten  years'  time, — 
and  proceeded  to  squirm  be- 
neath the  car.  Here,  happy  as 
a  queen,  she  lay  upon  her  back 
on  the  dusty  road,  with  oil  and 
petrol  dripping  in  about  equal 
proportions  into  her  wide  grey 
eyes  and  open  mouth,  adjust- 
ing a  bit  of  chronically  re- 
fractory worm- and- wheel  gear 
which  I,  from  reasons  of  embon- 
point and  advancing  years, 
found  myself  unable  to  reach. 

Finally,  if  my  nose  was 
assailed  by  a  mingled  odour 
of  blistering  paint,  melted 
indiarubber,  and  frizzling 
metal,  I  deduced  that  the 
cooling  apparatus  had  gone 
wrong,  and  that  the  cylinders 
were  red-hot.  The  petrol  tap 
was  hurriedly  turned  off,  and 
The  Gruffin  and  I  retired  grace- 
fully, but  without  undue  waste 
of  time,  to  a  distance  of  about 
fifty  yards,  where  we  sat  down 
behind  the  highest  and  thickest 
wall  available,  and  waited  for 
a  fall  of  temperature,  a  con- 
flagration, or  an  explosion,  as 
the  case  might  be. 

Bill  Bailey  remained  in  my 
possession  for  nearly  two  years. 
During  that  time  he  covered 
three  thousand  miles,  consumed 
more  petrol  and  oil  than  I 
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should  have  thought  possible, 
ran  through  two  sets  of  tyres, 
and  cost  a  sum  of  money  in 
repairs  which  would  have  pur- 
chased a  small  steam  yacht. 

There  were  moments  when 
I  loved  him  like  a  brother ; 
others,  more  frequent,  when  he 
was  an  offence  to  my  vision. 
The  Gruffin,  on  the  other  hand, 
having  fallen  in  love  with  him 
on  sight,  worshipped  him  with 
increasing  ardour  and  true 
feminine  perversity  the  dingier 
and  more  repulsive  he  grew. 

Not  that  we  had  not  our 
great  days.  Once  we  over- 
took and  inadvertently  ran 
over  a  hen — an  achievement 
which,  while  it  revolted  my 
humanitarian  instincts  and 
filled  the  radiator  with 
feathers,  struck  me  as  dirt 
cheap  at  half-a-crown.  Again, 
there  was  the  occasion  upon 
which  we  were  caught  in  a 
police-trap.  Never  had  I  felt 
so  proud  of  Bill  Bailey  as  when 
I  stood  in  the  dock  listening  to 
a  policeman's  Homeric  descrip- 
tion of  our  flight  over  a 
measured  quarter  -  of  -  a  -  mile. 
At  the  end  of  the  recital, 
despite  my  certain  knowledge 
that  Bill's  limit  was  about 
twenty-three  miles  an  hour,  I 
felt  that  I  must  in  common 
fairness  enter  him  at  Brook- 
lands  next  season.  The  Gruffin, 
who  came  to  see  me  through, 
afterwards  assured  her  mother 
that  I  thanked  the  Magistrate 
who  fined  me  and  handed  my 
accusing  angel  five  shillings. 

But  there  was  another  side 
to  the  canvas.  Many  were  the 
excursions  upon  which  we 
embarked,  only  to  tramp  home 
in  the  rain  at  the  end  of  the 


day,  leaving  word  at  Mr 
Gootch's  to  send  out  and  tow 
Bill  Bailey  home.  Many  a 
time,  too,  have  Bill  and  I 
formed  the  nucleus  of  an  in- 
terested crowd  in  a  village 
street,  Bill  inert  and  unrespon- 
sive, while  I,  perspiring  vigor- 
ously and  studiously  ignoring 
inquiries  as  to  whether  I  could 
play  "  The  Merry  Widow 
Waltz,"  desolately  turned  the 
starting  -  handle,  to  evoke 
nothing  more  than  an  inferior 
hurdy  -  gurdy  melody  synco- 
pated by  explosions  at  ir- 
regular intervals.  Once,  too, 
when  in  a  fit  of  overweening 
presumption  I  essayed  to  drive 
across  London,  we  broke  down 
finally  and  completely  exactly 
opposite  "  The  Angel "  at 
Islington,  where  Bill  Bailey, 
with  his  back  wheels  locked 
fast  in  some  new  and  incom- 
prehensible manner, — another 
vagary  of  the  differential,  I 
suppose,  —  despite  the  urgent 
appeals  of  seven  policemen,  in- 
numerable errand-boys,  and  the 
drivers,  conductors,  and  pass- 
engers of  an  increasing  line  of 
London  County  Council  electric 
tramcars,  stood  his  ground  in 
the  fairway  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  Finally,  he  was 
lifted  up  and  carried  bodily,  by 
a  self-appointed  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  to  the  side  of 
the  road,  to  be  conveyed  home 
in  a  trolley. 

But  all  flesh  is  as  grass.  Bill 
Bailey's  days  drew  to  an  end. 
The  French-grey  in  his  com- 
plexion was  becoming  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  red ;  his 
joints  rattled  like  dry  bones; 
his  fanfare  horn  was  growing 
asthmatic.  Old  age  was  upon 
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him,  and  I,  with  the  ingrati- 
tude of  man  to  the  faithful 
servant  who  has  outlived  his 
period  of  usefulness,  sold  him  to 
Mr  Gootoh  for  fifteen  sovereigns 
and  a  small  lady's  bicycle. 

Only  The  Gruffin  mourned 
his  passing.  She  said  little, 
but  accepted  the  bicycle  (which 
I  had  purchased  for  her  con- 
solation) with  becoming  meek- 
ness. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  the  night 
before  Bill  Bailey's  departure 
— he  was  to  be  sent  for  early 


in  the  morning — the  nurse  an- 
nounced with  some  concern 
that  Miss  Alethea  (The  Gruffin) 
was  not  in  her  bed.  She  was 
ultimately  discovered  in  the 
coach-house,  attired  in  a  pink 
dressing-gown  and  bath  slip- 
pers. She  was  kneeling  with 
her  arms  round  as  much  of 
Bill  Bailey  as  they  could  en- 
compass ;  her  long  hair  flowed 
and  rippled  over  his  scratched 
and  dinted  bonnet ;  and  she 
was  crying  as  if  her  very  heart 
would  break. 


IV. 


"BILL  BAILEY"  COMES  AGAIN. 


A  year  later  I  bought  a  new 
car.  It  possessed  four  cylinders 
and  an  innumerable  quantity 
of  claims  to  perfection.  The 
engine  would  start  at  the  press- 
ure of  a  button;  the  foot- 
brake  and  accelerator  never 
became  involved  in  an  unholy 
alliance;  it  could  climb  any 
hill;  and  outlying  portions  of 
its  anatomy  adhered  faithfully 
to  the  parent  body.  Pedes- 
trians and  domestic  animals  no 
longer  took  refuge  in  ditches 
at  our  approach.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  charmed  them  like 
Orpheus  with  his  lute ;  for  the 
sound  of  our  engine  never  rose 
above  a  sleek  and  comfortable 
purr,  while  the  note  of  the 
horn  suggested  the  first  three 
bars  of  "Onward,  Christian 
Soldiers ! " 

My  wife  christened  the  new 
arrival  The  Greyhound,  but  The 
Gruffin,  faithful  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  lamented  Bill  Bailey, 
never  referred  to  it  as  any- 


thing but  The  Egg-Boiler.  This 
scornful  denotation  found  some 
justification  in  the  car's  ornate 
nickel-plated  radiator,  whose 
curving  sides  and  domed  top 
made  up  a  far  -  away  resem- 
blance to  the  heavily  patented 
and  highly  explosive  contriv- 
ance which  daily  terrorised  our 
breakfast-table. 

Of  Bill  Bailey's  fate  we 
knew  little,  but  since  Mr 
Gootoh  once  informed  us  with 
some  bitterness  that  he  had 
had  to  sell  him  to  a  Scotch- 
man, we  gathered  that,  for 
once  in  his  life,  our  esteemed 
friend  had  "  bitten  off  more 
than  he  could  chew." 

The  Greyhound,  though  a 
sheer  delight  as  a  vehicle,  was 
endowed  with  somewhat  com- 
plicated internal  mechanism, 
and  I  was  compelled  in  conse- 
quence to  retain  the  services 
of  a  skilled  chauffeur,  a  Mr 
Richards,  who  very  properly 
limited  my  dealings  with  the 
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ear  to  ordering  it  round  when 
I  thought  I  should  be  likely  to 
get  it.  Consequently  my  con- 
nection with  practical  me- 
chanics came  to  an  end,  and 
henceforth  I  travelled  with  my 
friends  in  the  back  seat,  The 
Gruffin  keeping  Mr  Richards 
company  in  front,  and  goading 
that  exclusive  and  haughty 
menial  to  visible  annoyance  by 
her  supercilious  attitude  to- 
wards the  new  car. 

Finally  we  decided  on  a 
motor  trip  to  Scotland.  There 
was  a  luggage-carrier  on  the 
back  of  the  car  which  was 
quite  competent  to  contain  my 
wife's  trunk  and  my  own  suit- 
case. The  Gruffin,  who  was 
not  yet  of  an  age  to  trouble 
about  her  appearance,  carried 
her  batterie  de  toilette  in  a  re- 
ceptacle of  her  own,  which 
shared  the  front  seat  with  its 
owner,  and  served  the  addi- 
tional purpose  of  keeping  The 
Gruffin's  slim  person  more 
securely  wedged  therein. 

We  joined  the  car  at  Carlisle, 
and  drove  the  first  day  to 
Stirling.  On  the  second  the 
weather  broke  down,  and  we 
ploughed  our  way  through 
Perth  and  the  Pass  of  Killie- 
crankie  to  Inverness  in  a 
blinding  Scotch  mist.  |The 
Greyhound  behaved  magnifi- 
cently, and  negotiated  the 
Spittal  of  Glenshee  and  other 
notorious  nightmares  of  the 
bad  hill-climber  in  a  manner 
which  caused  me  to  refer 
slightingly  to  what  might  have 
happened  had  we  entrusted 
our  fortunes  to  Bill  Bailey. 
The  Gruffin  tossed  back  to  me 
over  her  shoulder  a  recom- 
mendation to  touch  wood. 


Next  day  broke  fine  and 
clear,  and  we  rose  early,  for 
we  intended  to  run  right  across 
Scotland.  I  ate  a  hearty 
breakfast,  inwardly  congratu- 
lating myself  upon  not  having 
to  accelerate  its  assimilation 
by  performing  calisthenic  ex- 
ercises upon  a  starting-handle 
directly  afterwards.  At  ten 
o'clock  The  Greyhound  slid 
round  to  the  hotel  door,  and 
we  embarked  upon  our  journey. 
Infatuated  by  long  immunity 
from  disaster,  I  despatched  a 
telegram  to  a  hotel  fifty  miles 
away,  ordering  luncheon  at  a 
meticulously  definite  hour,  and 
another  to  our  destination — 
a  hospitable  shooting-box  on 
the  west  coast,  —  mentioning 
the  exact  moment  at  which  we 
might  be  expected. 

Certainly  we  were  "  asking 
for  it,"  as  my  Cassandra-like 
offspring  did  not  fail  to  re- 
mark. But  for  a  while  Fate 
answered  us  according  to  our 
folly.  We  arrived  at  our 
luncheon  hotel  ten  minutes 
before  my  advertised  time,  an 
achievement  which  pleased  me 
so  much  that  I  wasted  some 
time  in  exhibiting  the  engine 
to  the  courtly  and  venerable 
brigand  who  owned  the  hotel, 
with  the  result  that  we  got 
away  half  an  hour  late.  But 
what  was  half  an  hour  to  The 
Greyhound  ? 

Blithely  we  sped  across  the 
endless  moor  beneath  the  Sept- 
ember sun.  The  road,  straight 
and  undulating,  ran  ahead  of 
us  like  a  white  tape  laid 
upon  the  heather.  The  engine 
purred  contentedly,  and  Mr 
Richards,  lolling  back  in  his 
seat,  took  a  patronising  survey 
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of  the  surrounding  landscape. 
Evidently  he  rejoiced,  in  his 
benign  and  lofty  fashion,  to 
think  how  this  glittering  vision 
was  brightening  the  dull  lives 
of  the  grouse  and  sheep. 
Certainly  the  appearance  of 
The  Greyhound  did  him  credit. 
Not  a  speck  of  mud  defiled  its 
body;  soot  and  oil  were  no- 
where obtrusive.  Bill  Bailey 
had  been  wont,  during  periods 
of  rest  outside  friends'  front 
doors,  to  deposit  a  small  puddle 
of  some  black  and  greasy  liquid 
upon  the  gravel.  The  Grey- 
hound was  guilty  of  no  such 
untidiness.  Mr  Richards,  to 
quote  his  own  respectfully 
satirical  words,  preferred  using 
his  oil  to  oil  the  car  instead 
of  gentlemen's  front  drives. 
Under  his  administration  my 
expenditure  on  lubricants  alone 
had  shrunk  to  half  of  what 
it  had  been  in  Bill  Bailey's 
time. 

But  economy  can  be  pushed 
to  excess.  Even  as  I  dosed  in 
the  back  seat,  sleepily  observ- 
ing The  Gruffin's  flying  mane 
and  wondering  whether  we 
ought  not  shortly  to  get  out 
the  Thermos  containing  our 
tea,  there  came  a  grating 
crackling  sound.  The  Grey- 
hound gave  a  swerve  which 
nearly  deposited  its  occupants 
in  a  peat-hag ;  and  after  one 
or  two  zigzag  and  epileptic 
gambols  came  to  a  full  stop. 

"Steering-gear  gone  wrong, 
Richards  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  I  don't  think  so,  sir,"  re- 
plied Mr  Richards  easily. 
"  Seems  to  me  it  was  a  kind  of 
a  side  si —  Get  out,  sir !  Get 
out,  mum  !  The  dam  thing's 
afire !  " 


We  cooled  the  fervid  glow- 
ing of  the  back -axle  with  a 
patent  fire  -  extinguisher,  and 
sat  down  gloomily  to  survey 
the  wreck.  Economy  is  the 
foundation  of  riches,  but  you 
must  discriminate  in  your 
choice  of  economies.  Axle- 
grease  should  not  be  included 
in  the  list.  Mr  Richards, 
whether  owing  to  a  saving 
disposition  or  an  aesthetic  de- 
sire to  avoid  untidy  drippings, 
had  omitted  —  so  we  after- 
wards discovered — to  lubricate 
the  back  -  axle  or  differential 
for  several  weeks,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  bearings  of  the  off- 
side back  wheel  had  "seized," 
and  most  of  the  appurtenances 
thereof  had  fused  into  a  solid 
immovable  mass. 

We  sat  in  the  declining  rays 
of  the  sun  and  regarded  The 
Greyhound.  The  brass -work 
still  shone,  and  the  engine  was 
in  beautiful  running  order; 
but  the  incontrovertible  and 
humiliating  fact  remained  that 
we  were  ten  miles  from  the 
nearest  dwelling  and  The 
Greyhound's  career  as  a 
medium  of  transport  was  tem- 
porarily closed.  Even  the  bit- 
ing reminder  of  The  Gruffin 
that  we  could  still  employ 
it  to  boil  eggs  in  failed  to 
cheer  us. 

Restraining  an  impulse  to 
give  Mr  Richards  a  month's 
warning  on  the  spot,  I  con- 
ferred with  my  wife  and 
daughter.  We  might  possibly 
be  picked  up  by  a  passing  car, 
but  the  road  was  a  lonely  one 
and  the  contingency  unlikely. 
We  must  walk.  Accordingly 
we  sat  down  to  a  hasty  tea, 
prepared  directly  afterwards  to 
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tramp  on  towards  our  destina- 
tion. 

The  wind  had  dropped  com- 
pletely, and  the  silence  that 
lay  upon  the  sleepy  sunny  moor 
was  almost  uncanny.  Imbued 
with  a  gentle  melancholy,  my 
wife  and  I  partook  of  refresh- 
ment in  chastened  silence. 
Suddenly,  as  The  Gruffin  (con- 
siderably more  cheerful  than  I 
had  seen  her  for  some  days) 
was  passing  up  her  cup  for 
the  third  time,  a  faint  and 
irregular  sound  came  pulsing 
and  vibrating  across  the  moor. 
It  might  have  been  the  roar 
of  a  battle  far  away.  One 
could  almost  hear  the  popping 
of  rifles,  the  clash  of  steel,  and 
the  shrieks  of  the  wounded. 
Presently  the  noise  increased 
in  intensity  and  volume.  It 
appeared  to  come  from  beyond 
a  steep  rise  in  the  long  straight 
road  behind  us.  We  pricked 
up  our  ears.  I  became  con- 
scious of  a  vague  sense  of 
familiarity  with  the  phenome- 
non. The  air  seemed  charged 
with  some  sympathetic  influ- 
ence. 

"What  is  that  noise,  Kich- 
ards?"  I  said. 

"  I  rather  think,  sir,"  replied 
Mr  Richards,  peering  down  the 
road,  "that  it  might  be  some 

kind  of  a " 

Suddenly  I  was  aware  of  a 
distinct  rise  of  temperature  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  my  left 
foot.  My  daughter,  with  face 
flushed  and  lips  parted,  was 
gazing  feverishly  down  the 
road.  An  unheeded  Thermos 
flask,  held  limply  in  her  hand, 
was  directing  a  stream  of  scald- 
ing tea  down  my  leg.  Before  I 
eould  expostulate  she  wheeled 


round   upon  me,  and  I  swear 
there  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"It's  Bill!"  she  shrieked. 
"Bill  Bailey!  My  Bill !" 

She  was  right.  As  she  spoke 
a  black  object  appeared  upon 
the  crown  of  the  hill,  and,  in- 
credible to  relate,  Bill  Bailey, 
puffing,  snorting,  reeking,  jing- 
ling, back-firing,  came  lumber- 
ing down  the  slope,  in  his  old 
hopeless  but  irresistible  fashion, 
right  upon  our  present  eneamp- 
ment. 

His  lamps  and  Stepney  wheel 
were  gone,  his  back  tyres  were 
solid,  and  his  erstwhile  body  of 
French-grey  was  now  decked 
out  in  a  rather  blistered  coat 
of  that  serviceable  red  pigment 
which  adorns  most  of  the 
farmers'  carts  in  the  Highlands. 
But  his  voice  was  still  un- 
mistakably the  voice  of  Bill 
Bailey. 

He  was  driven  by  a  dirty- 
faced  youth  in  a  blue  overall, 
who  presented  the  appearance 
of  one  who  acts  as  general 
factotum  in  a  country  establish- 
ment which  supports  two  or 
three  motors  and  generates  its 
own  electric  light.  By  his  side 
sat  a  patriarchal  old  gentleman 
with  a  white  beard,  in  tweeds, 
hobnail  boots,  and  a  deerstalker 
cap — obviously  a  head  ghillie  of 
high  and  ancient  lineage. 

The  spider-seat  at  the  back 
was  occupied,  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word,  by  a  dead 
stag  about  the  size  of  a  horse, 
lashed  to  this,  its  temporary 
catafalque,  with  innumerable 
ropes. 

The  old  gentleman  was 
politeness  itself,  and  on  hear- 
ing of  our  plight  placed  himself 
and  Bill  Bailey  unreservedly 
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at  our  disposal.  His  master, 
The  M'Shin  of  Inversneishan, 
would  be  proud  to  house  us  for 
the  night,  and  the  game -oar 
should  convey  us  to  the  hos- 
pitable walls  of  Inversneishan 
forthwith.  Tactfully  worded 
doubts  upon  our  part  as  to 
Bill's  carrying  capacity  —  we 
did  not  complicate  matters  by 
explaining  upon  what  good 
authority  we  spoke  —  were 
waved  aside  with  a  High- 
lander's indifference  to  mere 
detail.  The  car  was  a  grand 
car,  and  the  Castle  was  no 
distance  at  all.  Mr  Richards 
alone  need  be  jettisoned.  He 
could  remain  with  The  Grey- 
hound all  night,  and  on  the 
morrow  succour  should  be  sent 
him. 

Mr  Richards,  utterly  de- 
moralised by  his  recent  fall 
from  the  summit  of  autocracy, 
meekly  assented,  and  presently 
Bill  Bailey,  packed  like  the 
last  'bus  on  a  Saturday  night, 
staggered  off  upon  his  home- 
ward way.  My  wife  and  I 
shared  the  front  seat  with  the 
oleaginous  youth  in  the  overall, 
while  the  patriarchal  ghillie 
hung  on  precariously  behind, 
locked  in  the  embrace  of  the 
dead  stag.  How  or  where  The 
Gruffin  travelled  I  do  not  know. 
She  may  have  perched  herself 
upon  some  outlying  portion  of 
the  stag,  or  she  may  have 
attached  herself  to  Bill  Bailey's 
back-axle  by  her  hair  and  sash, 


and  been  towed  home.  Anyhow, 
when,  two  hours  later,  Bill 
Bailey,  swaying  beneath  his 
burden  and  roaring  like  a  Bull 
of  Bashan,  drew  up  with  all 
standing  at  the  portals  of 
Inversneishan  Castle,  it  was 
The  Gruffin  who,  unkempt, 
scarlet,  but  triumphant,  rang 
the  bell  and  bearded  the  butler 
while  my  wife  and  I  uncoiled 
ourselves  from  intimate  asso- 
ciation with  the  chauffeur,  the 
ghillie,  and  the  stag. 

Next  morning,  in  returning 
thanks  for  the  princely  manner 
in  which  our  involuntary  host 
had  entertained  us,  I  retailed 
to  him  the  full  story  of  our 
previous  acquaintance  with 
Bill  Bailey.  I  further  added, 
with  my  daughter's  hot  hand 
squeezing  mine  in  passionate 
approval,  an  intimation  that 
if  ever  Bill  should  again  come 
into  the  market  I  thought  I 
could  find  a  purchaser  for 
him. 

He  duly  came  back  to  us,  at 
a  cost  of  five  pounds  and  his 
sea -passage,  a  few  months 
later,  and  we  have  had  him 
ever  since. 

Such  is  the  tale  of  Bill 
Bailey.  To-day  he  stands  in 
a  corner  of  my  coach  -  house, 
an  occupier  of  valuable  space, 
a  stumbling-block  to  all  and 
sundry,  and  a  lasting  memorial 
to  the  omnipotence  of  human 
—  especially  feminine  —  senti- 
ment. 
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OBER-AMMERGAU —  AN    APPRECIATION.1 


BY  ALGERNON  CECIL. 


THE  loss  of  secular  import- 
ance, which  Bavaria  suffered 
at  the  foundation  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  by  her  voluntary 
abandonment  of  all  projects  of 
geographical  increase,  has  been 
compensated  liberally  and  be- 
yond all  expectation  in  regions 
where  even  partial  achievement 
seems  to  some  of  us  more  worth 
the  having  than  even  the  largest 
additions  to  an  already  abun- 
dant territory  of  thriving 
fields  and  well-ordered  towns. 
The  kingdom  of  the  Wittels- 
bacher  has  become  in  reality, 
what  it  was  only  before  in 
appearance,  the  centre  of 
Europe.  From  the  Opera- 
House  at  Baireuth  music 
(fjbovcriKrj),  in  the  original  sense 
of  that  much-pollarded  word, 
addresses  its  votaries  in  its 
most  finished,  most  seductive 
tongue :  from  the  theatre  at 
Ober-Ammergau  Nature,  which 
is  sometimes  more  than  Art, 
makes  its  appeal  to  the  mind, 
naturally  Christian,  assuaging 
the  divisions  of  a  hundred 
creeds,  and  filling  with  its 
deeper  passion  the  thousand 
vacant  spaces  of  the  heart. 
Thither  the  annual  and  decen- 
nial pilgrimages  go  up  in  all 
the  grotesque  apparatus  of 
modern  travel  to  seek  some 
transient  vision  of  the  Holy 
Graal,  or,  like  the  ancient  Jews, 
to  keep  some  memorial  of  their 


half-forgotten  deliverance  in  a 
vague  hope  that  the  eye  may 
at  last  be  satisfied  with  seeing 
and  the  ear  with  hearing.  The 
crowd,  as  it  streams  over  the 
mountains  into  Ober  -  Am- 
mergau,  is  flecked  with  all 
the  swearing  colours  of  Western 
thought :  the  Canterbury  Pil- 
grims were  scarce  so  motley  a 
crew.  Religion  is  there — the 
Catholic  Priest  in  his  pictur- 
esque, old-world  soutane,  the 
Protestant  Pastor  in  his  un- 
gainly coat  and  trousers  :  also 
the  absence  of  religion — Dives, 
who  has  made  his  pile  and  is 
trying  to  enjoy  it ;  Herod,  who 
is  curious  to  inspect  every  fresh 
manifestation  of  the  super- 
natural; Gallio,  who,  if  the 
conventional  interpretation  of 
the  text  is  to  be  trusted,  oared 
for  none  of  these  things.  Cer- 
tainty is  there  —  the  German 
Professor,  who  has  disproved 
the  very  existence  of  that 
which  he  has  come  to  see ;  and 
Uncertainty,  writ  large  upon 
that  vast  crowd  of  human 
creatures  who  are  neither  for 
God  nor  against  Him.  The 
soldier,  the  doctor,  the  man  of 
law,  the  "  clerk  of  Oxenford," 
the  "poure  persoun  of  a  toun," 
all,  doubtless,  are  there ;  from 
the  countryside  itself  come  the 
ploughman  "  living  in  peace 
and  perfect  charity,"  and  mine 
host,  "bold  of  his  speech,  wise 


1  The  author  wishes  to  express  his  thanks  to  Miss  Edith  Milner,  without  whose 
kindness  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  see  nearly  so  much  of  Ober-Ammergau 
and  its  inhabitants  as  he  did.  She  must,  however,  not  be  held  in  any  way 
responsible  for  any  of  the  sentiments  or  statements  in  the  article. 
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and  well-taught,"  to  whom  "of 
manhood  lacked  naught."  And, 
if  we  miss  the  courtly  prioress, 
who  spoke  French — 

".    .    .   full  fair  and  fetishly, 

After    the    school    of    Stratford- atte- 

Bowe, 
For     French    of     Paris    was    to     her 

unknow," 

we  have  the  American  girl, 
who  has  acquired  the  German 
of  Munich  and  includes  the 
Passion  Play  among  the  sights 
of  the  Old  World. 

It  is  a  strange  company  in 
which  to  see  the  most  solemn 
spectacle  that  the  world  affords, 
but  not  an  unsuitable  one. 
The  noblest  deeds  are  of  neces- 
sity wrought  in  the  blatant 
obscurity  of  common  day,  and 
it  is  no  more  than  the  proper 
proof  of  our  own  power  of 
moral  discrimination  to  be 
obliged  to  clear  them  from  the 
clouds  of  adventitious  circum- 
stance. The  mind,  indeed, 
continues  to  shrink  back,  but 
chiefly  from  itself,  from  its 
own  conscious  unfitness  to  look 
into  the  mirror  of  Divine  suffer- 
ing; whilst  the  English  mind, 
so  painfully  inarticulate  from 
an  ever-deepening  religious  re- 
serve, is  besides  acutely  sen- 
sible of  the  audacity  of  what 
is  going  to  be  done  and  recog- 
nises from  afar  the  tremendous 
nature  of  its  approaching  ex- 
perience. 

But  in  the  players  themselves 
there  is  nothing  of  all  this. 
They  discharge  their  labour 
of  love,  consecrated  and  puri- 
fied as  it  has  been  by  centuries 
of  meditation,  with  a  certain 
grave  diligence  and  simplicity, 
as  of  men  required  to  fulfil  in 
the  most  perfect  manner  pos- 
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sible  the  ancestral  pieties  of 
the  hearth.  Others  have 
laboured,  and  they  have  but 
entered  into  their  labours. 
The  little  town  is  in  truth  a 
theocracy.  Where  the  eye 
seeks  the  insignia  of  a  King 
it  will  find  the  insignia  of  the 
King  of  kings.  The  houses 
are  bright  with  fresco,  setting 
forth  by  type  and  symbol  the 
life  and  death  of  Christ.  Here 
it  is  a  creche  with  the  Infant 
Saviour  lying  in  the  manger; 
there  &pieta  with  the  Everlast- 
ing Arms  above.  The  very 
name  of  the  inn  speaks  of  it — 
Gasthaus  zum  Weissen  Lamm. 
The  story  is  told  again  and 
again  in  the  delicate  industries 
of  the  place.  The  inhabitants 
think  their  thoughts  into  the 
rough  blocks  of  birch  and 
apple  and  pear  —  the  woods 
that  lend  themselves  most 
readily  to  the  finest  work. 
The  dying  Saviour  hangs  in 
every  house,  in  every  passage, 
in  every  room ;  His  face  and 
form  carved  to  a  strong  and 
solemn  beauty  by  the  hearts 
and  hands  of  these  German 
craftsmen.  The  shadow  of  the 
Cross  falls  everywhere,  and 
behold  it  is  sunshine !  The 
summer  fields  are  carpeted 
with  the  choicest  flowers,  and 
the  children  playing  there  enact 
the  Crucifixion. 

The  tremendous  thoughts 
with  which  they  live  and  in 
which  they  have  their  being 
have  passed  into  the  faces  of 
the  men.  Their  splendid  feat- 
ures, sunk  in  the  massive  back- 
ground of  long  curling  hair, 
are  refined  by  the  slight 
physical  delicacy  attendant  on 
a  sedentary  life,  and  the  light 
2u 
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of  the  hills  is  in  their  eyes. 
To  them,  as  to  the  poet,  but 
with  a  fuller  and  subtler  mean- 
ing, the  whisper  has  come — 

".  .   .  Let  others  seek  ! — thy  care 

Is  found,  thy  life's  provision;    if  thy 

race 
Should  be  thy  mistress,  and  into  One 

Face 
The  many  faces  crowd." 

And,  as  at  some  time  more  or 
less  for  all  workers  in  the 
higher  kinds  of  art,  so  also 
for  them  precisely  and  at  an 
appointed  time  the  burden  of 
their  work  is  concentrated, 
perhaps  twice  or  at  the  most 
three  times  in  their  lives, 
within  the  compass  of  a  few 
weeks,  in  respect  of  which  all 
the  rest  appear  like  a  prepara- 
tion or  a  memory.  The  tradi- 
tional, and  one  would  think, 
if  it  were  not  in  fact  some- 
times attained,  the  unattain- 
able, condition  of  success  in 
such  work  is  namelessness,  a 
complete  self-abandonment,  an 
indifference  to  results,  a  dying 
to  live.  But  the  mob,  with 
its  customary  obtuseness,  clam- 
ours for  names  and  will  not  be 
satisfied  unless  it  can  fill  its 
market-place  with  idols.  Yet 
for  all  that,  and  sullied  as  it 
doubtless  is  by  this  obstinate 
and  wilful  pollution  of  its  cur- 
rents, the  religious  atmosphere 
of  the  place  still  maintains  its 
freshness ;  the  characters  still 
possess  a  vitality  which  no  art 
can  give  them ;  and  the  drama 
itself,  by  the  gradual  elimina- 
tion of  all  that  is  base  and 
trivial,  of  all  the  coarse  relief 
inserted  in  the  old  mystery- 
play  of  the  Middle  Age,  still 
grows  in  grace  and  wisdom. 


"  Beloved  friends,"  says  the  old 
priest,  whose  hand  recast  the 
ancient  text  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  "  God's 
pleasure  and  God's  blessing 
will  only  accompany  our  work, 
if  we  undertake  it  with  pure 
intentions  and  holy  zeal.  .  .  . 
If  selfish  reasons,  if  the  mere 
desire  of  fame  and  gain  were 
to  inspire  our  actions,  no  bless- 
ing will  rest  upon  them.  .  .  . 
God  would  look  upon  us  in 
displeasure,  and  our  work 
would  then  be  an  abuse  de- 
grading to  the  Most  High, 
sinful  and  punishable."1  The 
spirit  of  Daisenberger,  the 
spirit  of  that  less  militant,  more 
actually  catholic  Catholicism, 
which  still  lingers  uneasily 
among  the  Old  Catholics  of 
Bavaria,  is  felt  in  the  serene 
Sophoclean  dignity  of  the  play 
itself,  as  imaginative  persons 
may  think  they  experience  it 
in  the  restful  little  Klause 
above  the  town — an  oratory  of 
the  rudest  kind,  which  the 
children  of  the  place  built  for 
their  beloved  pastor  and 
where  he  worked  and  prayed. 
All  distinctions  of  creed  and 
race  are,  indeed,  necessarily 
blurred  at  the  early  crowded 
Mass  in  the  Church,  or  as  the 
spectator  looks  for  the  first 
time  across  the  vast  arena  and 
past  the  stage  towards  that 
far-off  green  hill  upon  the 
right,  sometimes  almost  hidden 
by  the  thin  mists  of  an  un- 
certain June,  sometimes  all 
verdant  in  the  summer  sun. 
Is  not  this  the  very  landscape 
that  Perugino  would  have 
chosen  to  furnish  a  calm  and 
spacious  background  to  events 


1  Greatorex,  "  The  Homes  of  Ober-Ammergau,"  p.  35. 
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which  in  their  mean  and 
narrow  setting  must  have 
seemed  so  full  of  turmoil  and 
failure?  To  detail  the  story 
"wie  es  wirklich  geschehen 
1st,"  and  yet  to  keep  the  light 
of  the  imagination  playing 
about  the  facts,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  give  to  things  at 
onoe  their  temporal  and  eternal 
values,  is  indeed  a  problem  not 
peculiar  to  the  Passion  Play, 
yet  only  there  perhaps  experi- 
enced in  its  full  difficulty, 
where  so  little  poetic  or  drama- 
tic licence  can  be  conceded. 
Nor  is  it  any  mere  conflict 
between  Light  and  Darkness 
that  has  to  be  depicted.  For 
the  pathos  of  the  great  tragedy 
lies  of  course  partly  in  this, 
that  the  promoters  of  it  are 
blind,  that  they  see  but  do  not 
perceive,  that  they  hear  and 
do  not  understand.  The 
Powers  of  Light  are  pitted 
not  against  Darkness  but 
against  the  Light  which  is 
Darkness.  And  there  may  be 
those  who  realise  at  Ober- 
Ammergau  for  the  first  time 
that  the  trial  of  Christ  was 
once  an  open  question,  upon 
which  they  themselves  might 
have  formed  an  unjust  judg- 
ment. His  Life  and  Character 
are  required  to  struggle  once 
more  for  recognition  at  the 
bar  of  human  opinion,  and  it 
is  a  poor  criticism  which  finds 
fault  because  no  more  dogmatic 
emphasis  is  given  to  the  under- 


lying mysteries  of  His  work. 
We  are  meant  to  follow  in  the 
crowd  and  to  measure  the 
singleness  of  our  eye  by  the 
depth  of  our  sympathy.  Yet 
the  eternal  meaning  is  never 
long  out  of  view.  In  the 
majestic,  ever  -  recurring  ad- 
dresses of  the  Chorus,  in  the 
wild  and  exquisite  musio  of 
Rochus  Dedler,  in  the  immo- 
bile witness  of  the  Allegorical 
Tableaux,  the  events  of  Passion 
"Week  are  lifted  beyond  the  gov- 
ernance of  individual  human 
wills,  seem  rather  the  climax 
and  consummation  of  a  long 
historical  development,  and  are 
weighed  in  the  awful  balance 
of  an  absolute  morality.  For 
these  Chorio  interludes,  which 
in  the  old  mystery -plays  of 
Hrotswitha  do  not  exist  at 
all,  and  in  the  earlier  version 
of  the  Passion  Play  appear  so 
valid  and  insufficient,  have 
grown  under  the  hand  of 
Daisenberger  into  an  echo  of 
the  Heavenly  record. 

"Die    Menschheit    ist    verbannt    ans 

Edens  Au'n 
Von  Siind'  umnachtet  und  von  Todes 

Grau'n 
Ihr  ist  zum  Lebensbaum — der  Eingang 

ach  !  versperrt 
Es   drohet  in  des  Cherubs  Hand  das 

Flammenschwert. 

"  Doch     von     ferne,    von    Kalvariens 

Hohen 
Leuchtet   durch   die   Nacht   ein   Mor- 

gengliih'n 

Aus  des  Kreuzesbaumes  Zweigen  wehen 
Friedenslufte  durch  die  Wei  ten  hin."1 


1  Mankind  is  exiled  from  the  fields  of  Eden, 
Appalled  at  death,  benighted  by  his  sin, 
The  access  to  the  Tree  of  Life  denied  him, 
The  naming  sword  forbids  him  to  pass  in. 

Yet  far  away  on  Calvary's  sacred  uplands 
Are  gleaming  through  the  gloom  the  lights  of  morn, 

The  sighing  winds,  to  earth  its  peace  unfolding, 
Athwart  the  branches  of  the  Rood  are  borne. 
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The  subtle  melody  of  the 
German  tongue — that  sort  of 
tartness  in  it  which  is  real- 
ly more  agreeable  than  the 
smoother  and  sweeter  voices 
of  the  children  of  the  south, 
enabling  it  in  the  hands  of 
masters  like  Luther  and  Heine 
to  strike  with  unerring  touch 
the  sternest  notes  of  rebuke 
and  the  most  plaintive  notes 
of  grief,  and  making  it  to  a 
peculiar  degree  the  language 
of  human  feeling  —  effects  in 
these  opening  lines  of  the  Pro- 
logue a  preparation  of  the 
heart  for  the  coming  scene — 

"  Alle  seien  gegriisst,  welche  die  Liebe 

hier 

Um  den  Heiland  vereint,  trauernd  ihm 
nachzugeh'n 

Auf  dem  wege  des  Leidens 
Bis  zur  Statte  der  Grabesruh." 1 

The  Christus  enters,  meek  and 
riding  upon  an  ass,  and  passes 
into  the  great  open  area  which 
lies  between  the  Houses  of 
Pilate  and  Annas.  In  the 
little  covered  stage  behind,  the 
traders  are  driving  their  bar- 
gains with  a  foretaste  of  that 
critical  acumen  which  has 
made  their  descendants,  in 
default  of  a  nobler  destiny, 
the  shrewdest  merchantmen  in 
Europe.  The  indignant  re- 
buke of  the  Christus  breaks 
through  the  noise  of  the  busi- 
ness. This  traffic  is  twice- 
cursed.  It  is  not  only  that 
God  is  dishonoured,  but  that 
man  is  wronged.  "  My  House 
shall  be  called  of  all  nations 
the  House  of  Prayer."  In 


neglecting  the  reverence  due 
to  Jehovah  the  race  has  lost 
sight  of  its  mission  in  the 
world. 

When  the  opposition  begins 
to  gather  strength  the  justice 
of  the  reproach  becomes  ap- 
parent. The  nation  is  morally 
rotten.  The  Merchants,  aflame 
with  petty  vengeance  and  bent 
on  making  good  their  losses  ; 
the  Priests,  full  of  zeal  for  their 
ritual ;  the  Rabbis,  jealous  for 
the  Law ;  Annas,  with  his 
blind  and  fanatical  conserva- 
tism ;  Caiaphas,  with  his  larger 
outlook,  a  prey  to  expediency, 
equally  fearful  of  the  power  of 
the  Romans  and  of  Christ ;  the 
mob,  with  its  judgment  at  the 
mercy  of  every  fresh  gust  of 
passion,  —  all  these  elements, 
dangerous  in  themselves  and 
yet  more  terribly  dangerous 
when  reconciled  for  the  de- 
struction of  goodness,  display 
a  condition  of  the  public  mind 
in  face  of  which  no  disaster, 
however  great,  can  seem  as- 
tonishing. 

But  the  scene  of  overmaster- 
ing passion  is  quickly  ex- 
changed for  one  of  supreme 
tenderness.  The  Lamentation 
of  the  Mourning  Bride,  per- 
haps the  most  lovely  of  the 
interludes,  introduces  the  last 
farewell  at  Bethany  —  that 
winding  -  up  of  an  old  and 
precious  intimacy  which,  as 
His  friends  are  prseternatur- 
ally  sensible,  can  never  recur 
again  in  time.  The  harsh 
interruption  of  Judas,  clad 


1  Hail  to  ye  all,  whom  Love  of  Christ 
Assembles  here  for  solemn  tryst, 
To  follow  Him  who  came  to  save, 
His  road  of  sorrow  to  the  grave  1 
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already,  as  by  some  subtle 
affinity,  in  the  very  colours 
which  the  executioners  are 
afterwards  seen  to  wear,  breaks 
in  rudely  upon  this  communion 
of  peace  : — "  It  might  have  been 
sold  for  three  hundred  penoe 
and  given  to  the  poor."  The 
spectator  is  conscious  of  a 
character,  which  in  its  actu- 
ality, its  definiteness,  stands 
alone.  The  Christus  has  so 
much  of  that  spectral,  haunt- 
ing beauty,  which  a  subtle 
critic  has  pointed  to  as  the 
distinguishing  trait  of  the 
Suffering  Servant,  that  His 
seems  rather  a  gracious  pres- 
ence moving  behind  a  veil. 
The  other  figures  are  mostly 
rough  blocks  of  character,  in 
which  we  may  perhaps  detect 
here  and  there  a  finely  carved 
fragment.  But  Judas  is  chis- 
elled with  the  care  of  a  modern 
dramatist.  We  can  all  of  us, 
besides,  move  upon  his  plane. 
For  it  is  no  splendid  Arch- 
angel of  wickedness,  as  in  the 
Rubens  in  the  Brera  at  Milan, 
whose  tremendous  power  for 
evil  seems  to  dwarf  the  weaker 
characters  of  his  companions, 
but  only  the  poor,  mean  Judas 
of  Leonardo  that  we  see  here. 
In  a  touch,  probably  the  most 
striking  in  the  play,  he  is  made 
to  develop  to  the  full  the  low 
cunning  of  his  nature.  He 
dares  to  play  fast  and  loose 
with  the  conscience  of  Christ. 
He  revolves  in  his  mind  the 
advantage  of  the  offer  he  has 
received,  and  determines  to  ac- 
cept it,  since  he  seems  to  stand 
to  gain  much  and  lose  nothing. 
If  Christ  is  ruined,  the  reward 
will  be  his.  But,  if  not,  he  will 
throw  himself  at  Christ's  feet, 


for  his  Master  appears  too  lov- 
ing and  gracious  to  be  able  to 
refuse  him  pardon. 

The  play  now  reaches  its 
uttermost  simplicity  and  splen- 
dour. The  Last  Supper  is 
presented  as  Leonardo  imagined 
it  and  as  it  will  evermore  be 
dreamed  of  by  the  western 
world.  The  Eleven,  so  in- 
sufficient as  they  seem  to  us 
throughout  the  rest  of  the 
great  tragedy,  are  suddenly 
raised  by  the  sacred  food  to  a 
supernatural  love  and  courage. 
"  O  Liebevollster !  Ewig  wollen 
wir  in  Liebe  mit  Dir  vereinigt 
bleiben  !  "  Judas  alone  is  silent, 
and,  having  also  received  the 
Cup  as  well  as  the  Bread, 
passes  out  into  the  darkness. 
With  his  departure  the  deep 
love  of  the  Church,  the  New 
Commandment,  eclipsed  by 
the  horror  of  the  preceding 
moments,  breaks  forth  again 
and  seems,  during  the  brief 
paraphrase  of  St  John's  record 
and  the  concluding  hymn  of 
praise,  to  attain  that  mysteri- 
ous and  impenetrable  radiance 
which  makes  of  the  whole 
scene  the  pearl  of  great  price, 
the  imperishable  memory  in 
the  Passion  Play.  The  thought 
of  "a  great  thing  done  for 
us  long  ago  "  takes  possession 
of  the  mind.  And  with  it  the 
play  changes  its  character  and 
assumes  a  sort  of  inevitable- 
ness,  so  that  all  that  follows 
appears  rather  to  be  the  neces- 
sary sequel  to  that  tremendous 
occasion  than  a  series  of  events 
independent  of  it  and  still  able 
to  be  averted  by  mortal  men. 
The  very  Crucifixion,  which 
seems  beforehand  so  impos- 
sible a  subject  for  dramatic 
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treatment,  is  gradually  felt 
to  be  the  only  possible  or 
sufficient  conclusion  to  the 
rest, — a  scene  to  be  patiently 
and  reverently  endured.  Yet 
there  is  no  temptation  to  de- 
preciate ;  to  forget,  as  we  are 
carried  through  the  final  acts, 
as  we  behold  the  agony,  the 
insult,  the  torture,  or  that  yet 
more  tremendous  indignity 
when  the  Christus  is  placed 
beside  Barabbas  and  rejected 
by  the  crowd,  that  "He,  to 
whom  all  these  things  were 
done,  was  the  Son  of  God." 
For  the  Chorus  lays  a  careful 
emphasis  on  that  double  aspect 
of  the  Passion,  on  that  cardi- 
nal division  in  the  nature  of 
Christ's  suffering,  without 
which  the  whole  becomes  an 
insoluble  enigma  and  upon 
which  the  unearthly  pathos 
of  it  wholly  turns.  The  dis- 
tinction between  His  attitude 
towards  the  load  of  sin  which 
He  had  undertaken  to  bear 
and  that  which  He  took  up 
towards  His  own  physical  and 
mental  pain  is  never  confused. 
The  Agony  in  the  Garden,  so 
hopelessly  inexplicable  on  the 
modern  assumption  that  Christ 
was  concerned  at  His  own  im- 
pending fate,  is  presented  in 
its  true  light  as  the  shrinking 
of  an  exceeding  righteous  Man 
from  contact  with  the  sins  of 
Humanity.  But  His  trial,  His 


bitter  pains  and  death,  He 
meets  with  that  perfect  dignity 
of  silence,  which  came  new 
into  the  earth  with  Him  and 
has  set  a  whole  world  of 
nobility  between  the  Greeks, 
with  their  endless  exclama- 
tions of  personal  distress  or 
their  later  self  -  complacent 
stoicism,  and  ourselves.  The 
proffered  alleviation  of  His 
sufferings  is  even  deliberately 
refused  until  it  is  required 
to  give  the  natural  forces 
strength  for  the  last  act  of 
resignation. 

Much  has  dropped  out  of 
the  Passion  Play  since  Judas 
was  a  comic  character  to  whom 
a  simpler  body  of  spectators 
looked  for  relief  from  the 
awful  gloom  of  the  rest.  Some- 
thing more  may  some  day 
disappear — the  Figure  spring- 
ing rapidly  from  the  grave  on 
Easter  morning  and  the  final 
ineffective  Tableau  of  Christ- 
in- glory.  The  Empty  Tomb 
and  the  Appearance  to  Mary 
are  the  appropriate  ending  to 
a  play  the  strength  of  which 
lies  in  the  purity  of  its  in- 
tention and  the  depth  of  its 
feeling. 

"  Christen,  senkt  am  Pilgerstabe 
Hier  das  Haupt  in  Ehrfureht  still 
Denn  ihr  steht  am  heiligen  Grabe 
Dessen,  der  statt  goldner  Gabe 
Nur  ein  Herz  voll  Einfalt  will." 
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TSUNE — AND    THE    O    JO-SAN. 


BY  ANNE   HEARD  DYEE. 


THE  O  Jo-san  will  never 
forget  the  first  time  she  saw 
Tsune ;  nor  the  naivete  ex- 
pressed to  her  Occidental  mind 
by  the  latter's  innocent  little 
pink  heels  upturned  to  view,  as 
she  knelt  before  them.  Tsune's 
earnestness  of  expression,  and 
the  soft  flood  of  staccato  Jap- 
anese addressed  passionately  to 
Robert,  vividly  stirred  the  O 
Jo-san's  curiosity. 

"What  does  shesay,  Robert?" 
demanded  his  sister  eagerly. 
"Tell  me  what  she  says." 

"She  says,"  replied  Robert, 
smiling  reassuringly  at  Tsune, 
"  that  she  is  in  much  trouble, — 
or,  as  she  puts  it,  her  *  foolish- 
ness is  great,' — and  she  desires 
us  to  augustly -intercede  for  her 
with  Suzuki,  '  her  father.' ' 

"  Suzuki !  Good  gracious  ! 
I  didn't  know  he  had  a  grown- 
up daughter,"  ejaculated  the 
O  Jo-san  in  amazement.  Suzu- 
ki was  their  silken-robed  major- 
domo,  the  keeper  of  their 
temporal  possessions  and  the 
arbiter  of  their  domestic  desti- 
nies. Smooth,  silent,  capable, 
picturesque,  he  appeared  to  be 
not  a  day  over  twenty-eight. 

"  Tsune  is  his  daughter  by  a 
former  wife ;  and  the  poor 
little  thing  is  in  a  mix  -  up. 
She  says  her  father  has  ar- 
ranged a  marriage  for  her  ;  and 
she  does  not  wish  to  marry." 

"  Of  course  she  can't  be  mar- 
ried against  her  will,"  cried  his 
sister  indignantly.  "  I  am  sur- 
prised at  Suzuki." 


"  But  you  know,  dear " 

"Wait,  Robert,"  interrupted 
the  O  Jo-san  impressively. 
"Ask  her  if  there  is  any 
one  else  she  does  wish  to 
marry."  And  guilefully  she 
watched  Tsune  while  this  lead- 
ing question  was  put. 

That  maiden  laughed  and 
shook  her  head,  blushing  until 
she  glowed  like  a  wild  moun- 
tain-azalea, while  the  syllabic 
counterpoint  flowed  more  em- 
phatically than  ever. 

"No,"  translated  Robert, 
"there  is  no  one  else  whom 
she  wishes  to  marry ;  only  she 
wishes  not  to  marry  zesshite 
nai  I  [never  at  all  !]  Of 
course  she  knows  that  every 
one  must  marry.  And  twice 
already  has  her  father  yielded 
to  her  foolish  and  unworthy 
whim,  so  that  now  she  dares 
say  no  more.  But  if  only  we 
— of  so  great  importance  and 
power,  and  having  moreover 
different  marriage  customs  in 
our  honourable  country  — 
would  deign  to  speak  with 
him — 

" — She  would  be  willing  to 
work,  oh  yes !  Perhaps  the 
O  Jo-san  would  like  a  maid, 
or  perhaps  she  would  be  desir- 
ing a  seamstress.  Yes,  she 
could  sew  ! "  And  proudly 
Tsune  held  up  a  little  plump 
forefinger  adorned  with  the 
ridiculous  perforated  band  the 
Japanese  call  a  thimble. 

As  for  the  O  Jo-san,  she 
was  quite  lost  in  contemplating 
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the  aforesaid  pink  heels,  and  in 
listening  to  the  soft  minor 
timbre  of  Tsune's  voice, — which, 
she  told  herself,  was  doubtless 
due  entirely  to  the  construction 
of  the  Japanese  larynx,  and  not 
to  emotional  stress  of  feeling. 
Meantime,  was  there  ever,  since 
the  days  of  Graeco- Buddhist 
Kwannons,  such  a  line  of  cheek 
and  chin  and  throat  ? 

Robert,  at  his  sister's  per- 
emptory entreaty,  gave  the 
desired  promise  to  Tsune ;  and 
the  pretty  thing,  with  many 
pleasing  dips  of  her  small  per- 
son, much  embarrassment,  more 
blushes  and  smiles,  finally  man- 
aged to  reach  that  port  of 
safety — the  open  door, — care- 
ful not  once  to  turn  upon  her 
hosts  her  charmingly  decor- 
ative back,  with  its  highly 
convolute  chignon,  its  stiffly 
arranged  loops  of  embroidered 
o6z,  and  its  delicious  bare  pink 
heels. 

Being  young  and  ardent,  new 
to  the  country  and  its  customs, 
and  still  brimming  with  the 
bewildering  enchantment  of 
Japan  itself,  and  the  delight 
of  coming  over  to  keep  house 
for  her  adored  brother, — now 
growing  all  too  fast  into  a 
staid  university  professor — this 
little  intimate  touch  with  the 
very  heart  of  things  domes- 
tic seemed  to  the  O  Jo-san 
intensely  and  dramatically  in- 
teresting. 

Suzuki  was  duly  "  spoken  to," 
cautiously  and  guardedly,  by 
Robert,  to  whom  the  smiling 
and  deferential  major-domo 
returned  the  polite  evasions  of 
the  subtle,  patient  Oriental, 
who  means  to  have  his  own 
way  in  the  end,  however  much 


he  may  appear  to  concede  in 
the  present. 

"  You  know,  dear,"  said 
Robert,  in  the  course  of  the 
heated  discussion  that  fol- 
lowed,— if  a  discussion  may  be 
called  heated  in  which  the 
warmth  is  all  on  one  side, — 
"you  know,  we  can't  expect 
to  overturn  the  customs  of  the 
country  in  order  to  gratify  our 
own  sentiment.  It  is  quite 
true  what  Suzuki  says,  twenty 
is  a  mature  age  for  an  un- 
married girl  in  Japan ;  and 
fathers  here  look  to  their 
children  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  old  age.  Besides 
which,  Suzuki  has  a  young 
wife  and  a  brood  of  small 
children  to  look  after." 

"  I  always  said  Suzuki  had 
a  crafty  eye,"  declared  the 

0  Jo-san  vindictively. 
Robert     laughed     outright. 

"What,  Suzuki  the  beauti- 
ful 1  Suzuki  the  perfect ! "  he 
teased.  "A  week  ago,  who 
could  say  enough  in  praise  of 
Suzuki?  His  smile. alone,  you 

used  to  declare " 

"  One  can  smile,  and  smile, 
and  be  a  villain  still,"  was 
the  obvious  retort.  "  Robert, 
darling,"  changing  her  tactics, 
"do  find  out  what  is  the  true 
reason  —  the  real  little  truly 
reason,  hidden  'way  down  deep 
in  the  nest  of  alleged  reasons 
— why  Tsune  does  not  want  to 
marry.  And  if  it's  a  good  one, 

1  mean  to  see  that  she  doesn't 
have  to." 

"  I  knew  it !  I  knew  there 
was  something  back  of  it  all," 
exclaimed  the  O  Jo-san  tri- 
umphantly, when  the  pathetic 
little  story  finally  came  out. 

For    it    would     seem    that 
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Tsune  had  not  always  been  so 
averse  to  the  idea  of  matri- 
mony. She  had  once  been 
engaged,  by  her  own  free 
consenting  will,  to  a  handsome 
young  art-dealer,  who  appar- 
ently had  an  eye  for  art  by 
his  own  fireside,  or,  more 
correctly  speaking,  fire  -  pot. 
But,  alas !  when  is  there  not 
the  "conspiring  circumstance" 
against  the  course  of  true 
love?  It  was  rumoured  that 
the  lover  was  descended  from 
the  shunned  Eta  class ;  and 
quickly  and  sternly  was  the 
prospective  match  broken  off 
by  Suzuki.  Poor  little  Tsune  ! 
race-prejudice  and  filial  duty 
proved  too  strong  a  combina- 
tion for  the  love  of  a  simple 
maiden's  heart.  He,  the  faith- 
less, handsome  one,  speedily 
consoled  himself  with  another 
maiden  —  of  inferior  beauty, 
'twas  said,  but  of  less  exact- 
ing family.  But  none  the  less 
bravely  had  little  Tsune  em- 
braced the  idea  of  a  life  of 
renunciation  and  work. 

A  score  of  solutions  occurred 
to  the  O  Jo-san's  fertile  im- 
agination ;  only  to  be  rejected, 
upon  investigation,  as  unfeas- 
ible. 

They  were  sitting  one  even- 
ing beside  Kobert's  study  table : 
he,  reading ;  his  sister,  with 
some  piece  of  needle -work — 
an  occupation  of  which  she 
was  none  too  fond  —  when 
suddenly  the  right  inspiration 
flashed  into  her  mind.  The 
very  thing  ! 

"  Robert,"  said  the  O  Jo-san, 
as  demurely  as  a  cat  approach- 
ing a  saucer  of  cream. 

"Yes,  dear,"  looking  up  ab- 
sently. 


"  Wasn't  it  stupid  of  me  to 
have  brought  out  from  home 
that  great  cumbersome  sewing- 
machine,  which  I  never  touch  ? 
For  it  would  be  ridiculous  of 
me  to  waste  my  time  sewing, 
when  one  can  have  it  done 
in  this  country  for  almost 
nothing,  wouldn't  it  ?  " 

"Yes,  no  doubt,"  agreed 
Kobert. 

"  I've  been  thinking,  Robert," 
somewhat  hastily,  perceiving 
her  brother's  eye  wandering 
back  to  the  printed  page, 
"  what  a  perfectly  lovely  thing 
it  would  be  to  give  to  some 
one  who  really  needed  it,  that 
machine." 

"  But  who  needs  it,  dear  ?  " 
said  Robert  patiently.  "  The 
same  rule  that  holds  good  for 
you  would  apply  equally  to  our 
friends." 

"  Oh,  yes,  E  -jin  like  our- 
selves !  But,  Robert,  I  was 
thinking  of  some  one  else ; 
some  one  to  whom  that  ma- 
chine would  mean  everything 
—  Tsune ! "  she  wound  up 
triumphantly. 

Robert  was  certainly  a  dear. 
He  listened  with  the  utmost 
patience,  and  eventual  acqui- 
escence, to  the  elaboration  of 
his  sister's  scheme,  which  was 
briefly  this  :  to  put  Tsune  into 
an  establishment  of  her  own, 
with  an  equipment  for  for- 
eign dressmaking,  by  which 
she  could  earn  an  independent 
living. 

There  were  naturally  many 
sodans  (discussions)  before 
Suzuki  was  finally  won  over 
to  the  plan.  But  at  length 
the  airy  conception  of  the 
O  Jo-san's  brain  stood  one 
day  a  substantial  reality.  No 
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prouder  was  the  Empress 
Jingu  of  having  conquered 
Corea,  than  was  she  at  hav- 
ing, for  the  nonce,  overturned 
the  tables  of  the  law,  and 
established  a  precedent  for 
the  single  -  blessedness  of  one 
Japanese  woman  at  least,  and 
her  right  to  live  independ- 
ently. 

A  tiny,  perfectly  new,  white- 
matted  bird  -  cage  of  a  house 
had  been  leased  for  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  five  yen  (10s.) 
a  -  month, — the  rent  of  which 
Robert,  himself,  paid  six 
months  in  advance. 

As  an  interior  it  was  the 
smallest  and  daintiest  affair 
ever  constructed,  even  in 
Japan.  A  twenty -foot  cube 
would  have  enclosed  with  ease 
its  five  rooms,  two  storeys,  and 
garden.  But  not  a  roof  of  a 
thousand  tiles  could  have  held 
such  a  shining  splendour  of 
contentment  as  blossomed  in 
the  heart  of  its  one  small 
inmate.  If  ever  the  trans- 
figuration of  the  pride  of  pos- 
session was  beheld,  it  was  in 
the  person  of  Tsune,  when 
Robert  and  the  O  Jo-san  came, 
on  the  day  of  her  installation, 
to  offer  the  customary  yoroshiku 
(congratulations)  of  eggs,  rice 
straw,  and  noshi  paper. 

The  domestic  lares  and 
penates  were  already  in  evi- 
dence in  the  form  of  the  shelf 
of  the  gods,  hibachi,  and  tea- 
kettle ;  all  other  furnishings 
having  miraculously  disap- 
peared within  sliding  recesses 
and  mysterious  vanishing 
places  in  the  walls. 

Not  so  the  machine !  Cen- 
tral, resplendent,  striking  the 
eye  of  the  beholder  and  filling 


it  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else, 
by  reason  of  its  enormity  of 
offence  against  every  aesthetic 
canon  of  Japanese  art  and  life, 
stood  that  American  mon- 
strosity— more  woodeny,  more 
glittering  with  devices  of  steel 
and  wrought  iron  and  sugges- 
tions of  the  mechanical  "  ready- 
made"  than  ever  surely  was 
machine  before.  The  O  Jo-san 
devoutly  hoped  that  Tsune 
would  not,  through  force  of 
association,  take  to  turning 
out  her  toes,  sitting  in  chairs, 
and  wearing  machine  -  made 
garments,  even  of  her  own 
manufacture. 

"Nikai,  dozo  /"  (Upstairs,  if 
you  please !)  invited  that  smil- 
ing damsel.  And  upstairs  her 
visitors  followed,  at  the  risk  of 
their  necks,  upon  a  narrow, 
frail,  bannisterless  precipita- 
tion, called  by  courtesy  a  stair- 
way. But,  once  there,  they 
had  a  charming  opera  -  glass 
view  of  the  little  crowded 
thoroughfare  beneath,  and  of 
the  harmonious  lines  and  inter- 
sections of  the  blue-tiled  roofs 
opposite.  Then  must  they  be 
conducted  to  the  garden :  that 
is  to  say,  to  a  coign  of  van- 
tage whence  the  garden  might 
be  viewed ;  for,  unlike  Topsy, 
it  was  made,  not  "  growed  "  ; 
and  it  was  not  made  to  be 
entered  by  the  clumsy  foot  of 
a  foreigner.  It  occupied  but  a 
few  square  feet.  But  it  con- 
tained within  its  narrow  space 
a  marvellous  old  dwarfed  pine 
— a  veritable  gnome  of  a  tree, 
— a  giant  peony  in  bloom,  an 
impressive  rock,  a  winding 
pebbly  stream  (of  white  sand), 
and  a  mysterious  illusion  of 
perspective,  by  which  the 
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whole  became  transformed  into 
an  old  Chinese  etching. 

Near  a  small  doorway  that 
opened  out  upon  this  vista  sat 
a  smaller  handmaiden,  engaged 
in  chopping  some  queer  little 
vegetable  in  a  queer  little  bowl, 
by  way  of  preparation  for 
Tsune's  evening  meal ;  and 
looking,  with  that  Oriental 
fixity  of  countenance,  as  if  she 
had  been  doing  nothing  from 
the  beginning  of  time  but  sit- 
ting in  that  identical  spot, 
chopping  that  identical  vege- 
table. Although  hospitably 
urged  to  remain  and  partake 
of  the  ultimate  "  eventuation  " 
of  this  edible,  their  presence 
already  filled  to  overflowing 
the  small  domicile ;  and  on 
perceiving  the  tall,  blue-robed 
form  of  Suzuki  appearing  in 
the  near  distance,  Robert  and 
his  sister  considered  it  wise  to 
effect  a  clearance,  in  order  that 
he,  like  themselves,  might  have 
his  first  view  of  the  piece  de 
resistance  unobstructed  by  the 
presence  of  guests. 

Throughout  ensuing  weeks 
and  months  the  little  menage 
prospered.  Interested  foreign- 
ers sent  Tsune  plain  sewing  to 
do,  and  neighbouring  Japanese 
tailors  occasionally  shared  with 
her  an  overflow  of  work.  The 
subject  of  marriage  had  been 
tacitly  dropped,  even  by  Suz- 
uki. And  all  that  summer 
pretty  Tsune  was  as  happy  and 
industrious  as  the  trilling  green 
cicada  that  hung  in  a  tiny 
bamboo  cage  on  her  door-post 
and  sent  forth  its  ceaseless  rill 
of  sound, 

Many  pleasant  mornings  did 
the  two  girls  spend  together 
in  the  tiny  little  house.  Some- 


times the  O  Jo-san  helped 
Tsune  to  sew,  and  sometimes 
they  talked,  in  such  halting 
medium  as  their  mutual  know- 
ledge of  English  and  Japanese 
allowed ;  and  always  they 
quaffed  innumerable  cups  of 
pale -green,  fragrant  O-cha, — 
the  necessary  adjunct  to  any 
function  whatsoever,  even  the 
simple  one  of  sewing  a  seam. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  : 

"Tsune,  was  he  very  dis- 
agreeable, the  man  your  father 
wished  you  to  marry  ?  " 

"  Shirimasen "  (I  do  not 
know),  answered  Tsune  serene- 
ly, "  I  have  never  seen  him." 

"Then  how  do  you  know 
whether  you  would  like  to 
marry  him  or  not  ?  "  questioned 
the  O  Jo-san  in  surprise. 

"The  heart  knows,"  replied 
Tsune  simply. 

"How?"  curiously. 

"If,  when  the  honourable 
parent  speaks  the  word  of 
marriage,"  said  Tsune  halt- 
ingly, "  the  heart  is  confused, 
but  not  sad,  then  a  Danna-san 
[honourable  master]  is  not  un- 
welcome ;  but  if,  when  such 
word  is  spoken,  the  heart 
becomes  very  sad,  so  that  the 
tears  are  like  too-heavy  dew 
on  the  thoughts  at  night-time, 
then  it  would  be  a  pitiful  thing 
to  marry." 

The  O  Jo-san  was  silent, 
pondering  these  words,  which 
seemed  to  her  to  throw  a  refer- 
ent light  upon  some  of  the 
mysteries  ©f  Japanese  life  and 
women.  These  docile  creat- 
ures, trained  from  the  cradle 
to  smiling  self-immolation, — 
were  their  smiles  and  sparkles 
but  the  crest  of  a  bitter  brine  ? 
Had  Nature  herself  entered 
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into  league  with  this  heroic 
deception,  bidding  the  foliage 
through  all  the  day  gather  up 
silently  the  sighs  of  women,  to 
breathe  them  forth  again  upon 
the  night  air  ?  Did  the  heart- 
stricken  cry  of  the  night-bird 
voice  the  anguish  of  love 
repressed  ?  And  were  the 
many-tinted  days  poured  from 
the  rosy  goblet  of  the  great 
red  Japanese  sun  merely  beau- 
tiful deceptive  exhalations  to 
be  condensed  at  nightfall  into 
the  tears  that  form  a  too-heavy 
dew  upon  the  thoughts  ? 

Thus  the  O  Jo-san.  But 
Robert  only  smiled  at  her 
romantic  fancies,  when  she 
spoke  of  them.  And,  indeed, 
an  anxiety  closer  home  was 
pressing  upon  them  both  in 
these  days.  The  Japanese  cli- 
mate was  exacting  its  heavy 
toll  from  the  too-conscientious 
student  and  worker.  The 
doctor's  orders  were  perempt- 
ory, when  finally  Robert  was 
prevailed  upon  to  consult  him. 
He  must  go  home,  for  a  year 
at  least,  to  a  more  bracing 
atmosphere.  The  nervous  sys- 
tem was  depressed,  the  whole 
physical  system  out  of  gear. 
They  both  hated  the  thought 
of  leaving  their  dear  Japan ; 
but  the  decision  once  made,  it 
became  evident  that  it  was  the 
only  wise  one. 

All  too  swiftly  came  the 
day — that  sad  day  for  the  O 
Jo-san — when  she  must  leave 
Tsune ;  and  not  only  Tsune, 
but  all  that  of  which  Tsune 
was  the  concrete  expression : 
the  kindly  land,  of  whose 
beautiful  days  and  poetic 
nights,  of  whose  vanishing 
mists  and  recurring  seasons 


and  eternal  transition  of  souls, 
Tsune,  in  her  simple  grace 
and  beauty,  was  a  not  unfitting 
representative. 

"  The  O  Jo-san  will  perhaps 
not  care  for  this  small  gift — 
it  is  very  ugly  and  worthless," 
said  Tsune  bashfully,  drawing 
from  the  folds  of  her  obi  a  tiny, 
hand  -  painted,  silken  affair, 
much  resembling  a  child's  card- 
case  in  shape  and  size.  On  the 
inside  it  was  stained  a  wonder- 
ful greenish  colour. 

"  It  is  for  the  lips,"  explained 
Tsune;  and  she  demonstrated 
that  by  moistening  the  tip  of 
the  finger,  and  touching  the 
glaze,  it  turned  a  brilliant 
scarlet  like  the  vivid  mockery 
of  a  Geisha's  lip. 

"But  yes,"  the  O  Jo-san 
assured  her,  it  was  the  one 
thing  needful  to  complete  her 
Japanese  costume. 

"  O  Jo-san,  sayonara  ?  "  said 
Tsune  finally,  in  the  soft  minor 
timbre  the  O  Jo-san  had  come 
to  know  so  well. 

"  Sayonara,  Tsune,"  she 
answered,  holding  her  little 
hand  tightly.  Then,  with  sud- 
den impulse,  the  O  Jo-san 
leaned  down  and  kissed 
warmly  the  pretty,  uncaressed 
cheek. 

"  O  Jo-san,  sayonara  !  "  mur- 
mured Tsune  brokenly.  And 
swiftly  lifting  her  arm,  so  that 
the  long  sleeve  covered  her  face, 
she  turned  away  and  was  lost 
to  view. 

Three  years  passed  before  the 
O  Jo-san  revisited  Japan.  And 
then  she  returned  alone. 

Almost  her  first  quest  was 
in  search  of  Tsune.  But, 
alas,  no  sign  of  the  bird-cage 
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and  its  joyous  inmate  could  usual  one  afternoon  to  her 
she  find.  The  narrow  little  abode,  found  only  the  little 
streets,  one  so  like  another,  in  maid  there,  who  told  him  that 
that  congested  part  of  Tokyo,  Tsune  had  gone  away,  never 
were  all  teeming  with  bustling  to  return.  She  had  left  her 
activity.  The  roof-tiles  of  the  father  all  her  belongings  ex- 
tiny  shops  —  porcelain,  um-  cept  a  few  necessary  clothes, 
brella,  bird,  and  food  shops —  but  she  herself  had  gone  far 
crowded  and  jostled  one  an-  away.  To  all  questionings  the 
other  as  of  yore.  But  the  one  little  maid  replied  that  she 
little  house  sought  for  eluded  knew  nothing.  Tsune  had 
detection.  More  than  once  given  her  this  message  and 
the  O  Jo-san  stopped  the  kuru-  then  had  called  a  kuruma  and 
ma  at  sight  of  a  graceful  driven  away  in  the  direction 
head  drooping  with  wonderful  of  Shimbashi,  the  railway 
hieroglyphics  of  hair;  but  a  station.  Nor  had  subsequent 
closer  view  revealed  other  events  thrown  any  light  upon 
features  than  the  rounded  ones  her  disappearance.  No  word 
of  Tsune.  In  vain  she  ques-  had  ever  been  received  from 
tioned  shopkeepers  and  the  dis-  her,  nor  had  she  since  been 
trict  police  officer,  endeavour-  seen  by  any  one  who  knew  her 
ing  to  find  the  present  habita-  previously. 

tion  even  of  Suzuki  and  his  It  seemed  indeed  a  case  of 
family.  They  had  moved  out  no  thoroughfare.  The  O  Jo- 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  were  san  could  not  but  feel  a  haunt- 
as  effectually  lost  as  if  they  ing  dread  that  Tsune,  driven 
had  moved  into  another  pro-  by  loneliness,  unhappiness,  and 
vince.  The  O  Jo-san  gave  up  persecution,  had  perhaps  taken 
the  search  in  person  thereafter,  a  desperate  step,  and  that  the 
and  engaged  a  professional  far  journey  meant  that  one 
"  mouser "  to  try  and  trace  from  which  no  man  returneth. 
their  whereabouts.  And  as  time  went  on,  bring- 

For  many  weeks  she  heard  ing  no  new  developments,  she 

nothing,  and  had  about  given  came  to  accept  this  theory  and 

up  all  hope  of  ever  doing  so,  gradually   ceased   to   think   of 

when  one   day  the    "mouser"  Tsune,  save  as  one  dead, 

appeared   with    the    following  A    year    slipped    away,  —  a 

information.  year    of    hard   but    delightful 

Suzuki,  it  appeared,  had  not  work,  of  delving  in  the  ancient 

prospered    in    worldly    affairs  Japanese     classics     with     her 

after   his   master   left   Japan ;  faithful      gentle      teacher,      O 

and  as  time  went  on  he  made  Moto-san.       Many     were     the 

more  and  more  urgent  demands  trips   made   to   out-of-the-way 

upon   Tsune   for   money;    and  places,   for    the    gathering    of 

again  tried  to   force   marriage  new  material  or  for  the  iden- 

upon    her.      So    matters    pro-  tifying    of    former    scenes    of 

grossed,   from    bad    to   worse,  romance  and  history, 

until    suddenly    Tsune    disap-  On  one  such  occasion   they 

peared.      Suzuki   repairing   as  found   themselves   arriving   at 
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nightfall  on  the  outskirts  of 
Haruna,  that  most  ancient 
stronghold  of  Buddhism.  The 
hour  being  late,  they  applied 
at  once  to  the  Abbot's  house 
for  a  night's  lodging  and  hos- 
pitality —  a  request  readily 
granted.  The  kindly  priests 
made  them  as  comfortable  as 
conditions  permitted;  and  be- 
ing much  fatigued  by  the  long 
kago  ride  up  the  mountain,  the 
O  Jo-san  retired  almost  im- 
mediately to  rest. 

She  awoke  at  dawn  to  a 
scene  of  surprising  beauty. 
The  dusk  had  hid  Haruna 
from  her  vision  on  the  previous 
evening.  But  in  the  clear 
rosy  light  of  sunrise,  the 
Abbot's  garden,  in  its  rich 
autumnal  beauty  of  jewelled 
maples  and  grey  roeks,  smote 
her  eyes  with  a  sense  of  en- 
chantment. Tiptoeing  softly, 
for  fear  of  waking  O  Moto-san, 
she  dressed  quickly  and  stole 
out  on  a  quest  of  adventure. 

Down  the  garden,  awaking 
to  new  life  and  beauty  under 
the  sun's  rays,  through  the 
great  Chinese  gate,  hoary  with 
the  passing  of  centuries,  across 
the  red  bridge  that  spans  a 
narrow  rocky  torrent,  now 
sending  a  clamour  of  joy  to 
the  day  and  herself,  the  O 
Jo-san  wandered,  taking  a  path 
that  led  through  a  vast  avenue 
of  cryptomeria  trees.  Their 
mighty  trunks  rose  like  cathe- 
dral columns  to  an  enormous 
height  and  branched  solidly 
overhead,  shutting  off  the 
present  and  unrolling  the 
scroll  of  the  past  at  every 
step.  A  sense  of  awe  and 
solemnity  descended  upon  her 
spirit.  She  almost  dreaded 


to  come  upon  the  great  red 
temples,  in  search  of  which  she 
had  come  so  far.  The  O  Jo- 
san  sat  down  upon  some  mossy 
steps  at  the  foot  of  an  ancient 
stone  monolith  that  regarded 
her  inscrutably,  like  some  lonely 
outpost  sentinel  petrified  into 
silence  by  the  ages. 

As  she  sat  thus,  musing  upon 
the  vast  age  of  this  place, 
where  the  centuries  pass  like 
seasons,  watching  the  while  a 
great  mailed  green -and -gold 
beetle  zigzag  across  the  path, 
a  faint  tinkle  fell  upon 
her  ear,  and  glancing  up, 
she  beheld,  approaching,  a 
figure  clothed  in  the  shadowy, 
white  garments  of  a  mendicant 
nun.  Soundlessly  she  advanced 
over  the  thick  carpet  of  pine- 
needles,  carrying  bowl,  rosary, 
and  staff.  The  O  Jo-san  moved 
aside  a  little  for  her  to  pass, 
murmuring  a  perfunctory  greet- 
ing, and  feeling  that  somehow 
the  vision  fitted  wonderfully 
into  the  scene,  striking  that 
note  of  human  transiency  upon 
the  eternal  immutability  of 
Nature,  so  strongly  felt  in 
Japan. 

The  nun  paused  upon  the 
step,  hesitated,  and  stood 
silent.  Then  a  voice  said  softly, 
wonderingly — 

"O  Jo-San!" 

In  surprise  the  O  Jo-san 
looked  up  —  looked  again  in- 
tently. Under  the  wide  spheri- 
cal cone  of  the  priestly  hat 
were  features  surely  familiar — 
familiar  as  those  seen  in  a 
dream.  With  scarcely  more 
than  the  feeling  of  a  dream's 
unreality,  she  said  hesitat- 
ingly— 

"Tsune!" 
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It  was,  indeed,  Tsune, — no 
other.  They  gazed  at  eaoh 
other  wonderingly,  almost  as 
those  meeting  in  another  world 
might  do. 

"  Shibaraku  I  "  said  Tsune 
softly.  "It  is  long  since  my 
eyes  have  rested  upon  your 
countenance." 

Recovering  from  her  amaze- 
ment, the  O  Jo- San  drew  Tsune 
down  beside  her  and  plied  her 
with  questions.  Her  story  may 
be  told  in  a  few  words. 

Her  own  mother  was  not 
dead,  as  Tsune  had  always  be- 
lieved, but  had  been  divorced 
by  Suzuki  while  Tsune  was  yet 
a  small  child.  The  poor  woman 
had  returned  to  her  family 
in  the  disgrace  that  attends 
divorce  in  Japanese  life,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  had  de- 
voted herself  to  working  hard 
in  the  support  of  her  parents. 
After  a  while  they  had  both 
died.  And  she  had  then  set 
out  to  find,  if  possible,  her  own 
child  in  the  great  city  of  Tokyo. 
To  accomplish  this  alone,  un- 
aided, in  secrecy,  and  in  fear 
of  Suzuki,  had  been  a  labour 
of  much  time  and  patience;  but 
at  length  she  had  succeeded. 
Her  little  hoard  of  money  had 
lasted  to  take  them  both  away, 
back  to  her  old  home,  where 
the  two  had  lived  for  a  year 
or  more  in  great  happiness  at 
being  together  again. 

"Then,  my  mother  died,"  con- 
cluded Tsune,  "and  this  swiftly- 
passing  world  held  no  more  joy 
for  me.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
gods  for  restoring  my  mother 
to  me  in  her  old  age.  In  return 


I  give  the  rest  of  my  life  to 
their  service.  I  am  now  on 
the  Great  Pilgrimage  [of  a 
thousand  temples].  I  have 
already  visited  more  than  three 
hundred  temples.  When  I  have 
finished  I  shall  return  to  my 
mother's  native  province  and 
become  a  priestess." 

The  O  Jo-san  did  not  try  to 
change  Tsune's  resolve.  She 
knew  that  Tsune  had  chosen 
the  life  that  seemed  best  to  her, 
and  what  better  could  she  offer 
in  exchange  ?  Tsune  refused 
offers  of  money  as  being  against 
the  pilgrim's  rules. 

At  length  the  sun's  rays  were 
far  overhead.  And  in  the  dis- 
tance could  be  perceived  ap- 
proaching O  Moto-san's  purple- 
clad  figure,  in  search  of  the 
O  Jo-san. 

They  rose  and  clasped  hands. 

"Good-bye,  Tsune,"  said  the 
O  Jo-san.  "I  shall  not  tell 
any  one  of  this  meeting.  If 
ever  I  can  do  anything  for  you, 
send  or  come  to  this  address." 
And  she  gave  an  address  that 
would  be  sure  of  reaching  her. 

Tsune  smiled  the  old  child- 
like smile. 

"  Sayonara,  O  Jo-san,"  she 
murmured  in  the  well-remem- 
bered tones  of  touching  sweet- 
ness. "May  the  gods  grant 
you  a  happy  karma!" 

For  a  moment  the  O  Jo-san 
watched  her  white  nun's  robe 
nutter  and  disappear  like  a 
flicker  of  sunlight  among  the 
dense  cryptomeria  trees  of  the 
temple  grove. 

And  thus,  once  more,  she  lost 
Tsune. 
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A    REGIMENTAL    CENTENARY. 


THERE  is  no  better  nursery 
for  tradition  than  a  regiment. 
Foster  -  nursed  by  sentiment, 
nourished  on  its  own  special 
brand  of  button,  badge,  or 
facing,  this  hardy  infant  will 
often  defy  official  attempts  at 
infanticide  ;  and  will  thrive 
even  on  such  airy  nothings — 
other  sustenance  being  for- 
bidden— as  a  nickname,  some 
trivial  custom  or  privilege,  or 
even  upon  a  vague  memory. 

At  times  tradition's  proper 
parent  —  a  most  inconstant 
person — may  have  a  mood  and 
encourage  —  not  forbid  —  the 
supply  of  those  trifles  on  which 
her  child  thrives.  But  this 
never  lasts  for  long,  and 
foster-mother  sentiment  once 
more  takes  up  her  duties. 

And  the  oddest  thing  of  all 
is  that  the  inconstant  parent 
knows  full  well  that  tradition 
has  ever  stood  and  ever  will 
stand  her  in  good  stead  —  in 
time  of  stress,  for  steadfast- 
ness ;  in  time  of  temptation, 
for  back-stiffening ;  in  time  of 
falling  back,  for  pressing  for- 
ward ;  in  the  face  of  death, 
for  cheerful  mien  and  ready 
obedience  ;  and  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places  and  climates, 
for  most  of  those  virtues  which 
make  not  only  her  most  for- 
ward fighters,  but  her  best 
soldiers. 

With  reference  to  the  above 
pocket  homily,  I  was  recently 
privileged  to  be  present  at  the 
celebration  of  a  regimental 
centenary.  There  were  many 
guests,  something  not  far  short 


of  three  hundred,  British  and 
native,  the  latter  largely  pre- 
dominating. For  these,  senti- 
ment had  approached  authority 
with  a  request  that  such  rail- 
way concessions  might  be 
granted  as  are  allowed  to 
travelling  hockey  and  polo 
teams  and  the  like.  The  dis- 
tances to  be  travelled  were  in 
all  cases  considerable,  in  many 
cases  great ;  and  the  expense 
of  bringing  the  native  guests 
to  regimental  headquarters 
would  in  any  case  have  been 
no  small  one. 

Authority  replied  in  a  blunt 
negative.  It  had,  therefore, 
been  most  unwillingly  decided 
that  only  about  one-half  of  the 
guests  could  be  invited.  But 
sentiment  had  played  then  her 
trump  card,  and  sent  up  a 
deputation  of  native  officers, 
who  respectfully  informed  their 
colonel  that  any  curtailment 
of  regimental  hospitalities  was 
quite  out  of  the  question ;  and 
that  the  extra  expense  incurred 
by  inviting  the  originally  pro- 
posed number  of  guests  should 
fall  on  their  private  pockets. 

So  on  a  given  day  we  and 
they  were  all  gathered  together 
in  one  place. 

Every  one  was  comfortably 
positive  that  no  one  would  be 
alive  at  our  bi-centenary  cele- 
brations, and  this  solid  irre- 
futable fact,  in  a  world  so 
tiresomely  full  of  changes  and 
chances,  gave  us  all  a  sure  and 
solid  foundation  to  work  out 
a  week's  festivities  on.  There 
were  other  factors  contributing 
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to  mutual  congratulations  and 
enthusiasm.  We  were  lucky 
to  have  been  selected  by  fate 
to  be  living  at  this  particular 
and  auspicious  date,  able  to 
congratulate  our  parent  on  the 
event,  and  to  wish  her  many 
happy  returns  of  the  day. 
Further,  there  was  satisfaction 
in  the  thought  that  during  the 
severe  epidemic  that  had  fallen 
in  1857,  one  unit  out  of  not  a 
great  many  should  have  come 
through  it  unscathed  and  un- 
sullied. 

To  many  of  us  also  this 
gathering  was,  in  a  manner  of 
speaking,  a  resurrection  from 
the  dead.  The  Indian  "old 
soldier"  when  he  has  finished 
his  soldiering  returns  to  the 
land,  and  is  swallowed  up  by 
it.  The  land  is  a  wide  one, 
much  of  it  very  remote,  regi- 
ments move  far  afield,  chance 
meetings  are  rare.  You  do  not 
meet  the  "  old  soldier  "  outside 
shops  as  commissionaires,  nor 
carrying  letter-bags,  nor  striv- 
ing after  employment  in  other 
ways.  Nor  do  you  find  him 
on  the  tramp  with  the  too 
familiar,  secretive,  husky,  "I 
say,  Cap  ting,"  and  the  usual 
statement  that  he's  hungry, 
though  he  more  often  looks 
thirsty.  If  you  travel  far 
enough,  you  may  find  your  old 
soldier  in  any  quantity,  and, 
if  you  take  him  unawares, 
earthy,  but  always  contented 
and  well-doing  —  on  the  land 
that  has  held  him  and  his 
for  generations,  or  on  other, 
newer  land,  granted  him  as  a 
reward  for  long  service  and 
good  conduct.  He  will  not  ask 
you  for  bread  and  drink,  but 
will  more  likely  proffer  both  to 
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you  and  with  some  vehemence. 
But  he  is  as  good  as  dead  and 
buried  so  far  as  concerns  the 
regiment  in  which  he  has  put 
in  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  best 
years  of  his  life.  "Truly,"  as 
a  smiling  old  patriarch  re- 
marked, "  this  is  a  day  of 
happiness, — we  were  corpses, 
dead  and  buried.  The  invita- 
tion to  the  centenary  came, 
and  here  we  are  alive  again — 
though,  mark  you,"  he  added 
cheerfully,  "we  really  are  still 
corpses,  only  feasting  and 
jollifying." 

On  a  fine  breezy  morning 
in  early  winter,  the  regiment, 
having  donned  its  very  best, 
arrayed  itself  in  two  serried 
ranks,  and  there  stood,  blink- 
ing at  the  sun,  as  still  as  any- 
thing can  stand  which  possesses 
five  hundred  tossing  heads,  an 
equal  number  of  switching  tails, 
and  of  fluttering  lance  pennons. 
Over  against  the  line,  under 
the  flagstaff,  was  gathered  a 
great  company  of  elderly  gen- 
tlemen— some  of  them,  indeed, 
very  ancient.  Most  of  these 
were  in  snowy  white,  but  there 
were  patches  of  scarlet  and 
other  bright  colours  and  of 
gold  and  old  embroidery. 
Somewhere  near  them  also 
was  a  general,  but  not  at 
all  as  usual  in  the  place  of 
honour.  We  were  not  there 
for  his  benefit  this  day.  It 
was  the  present  marching  past 
and  saluting  the  past  —  and 
much  keener  on  its  appro- 
bation than  on  that  of  any 
general. 

Presently  the  veterans  were 

led      out      to      inspect      their 

regiment ;    and   the    cavalcade 

having  swept  down  the  ranks 
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and  again  up  them,    and   one  While      the      usual      Frontier 

of  the  elders  having  said  that  rough-and-tumbles   came  and 

the    horses    were    truly   good,  passed  like  little-heeded  commas 

and    another  that   the  young  throughout      the      regimental 

men   were   of    the    right   type  history,    and    were    nob    con- 

and    well    to    look    on  —  and  fined      to      the      north  -  west 

military  exigencies,   of  course,  corner  of  India,  but  began  in 

let  us  hope,  having  prevented  the    remote    south  -  east,    and 

sires  and  grandsires,  or  great-  during     the     hundred     years 

grandsires,     from     recognising  dotted     the     Peninsula     right 

their  blankly  staring  offspring  across  its  northern  portion  to 

in  the  ranks, —  they  all  swept  the    North -West    Frontier    of 

back    to    the    saluting  -  point  to-day. 

again.  The  regiment'  then  One  is  glad  and  one  is 
broke  into  column  and  moved  sorry  that  in  the  records  of 
off  to  show  its  paces  in  the  those  old  times  there  is  so 
march  past,  beginning  at  a  little  of  the  "personal  touch," 
walk  and  finishing  at  a  charge,  the  "  local  colour,"  of  which 
After  this  there  was  a  seem-  "  our  own  correspondent "  gives 
ingly  spontaneous  ending  of  us  nowadays  such  cloying 
the  parade  and  a  right  joy-  doses.  Sorry,  because  one  is 
ous  mingling  of  past  with  tempted,  by  some  brief  and 
present,  and  much  hand-shak-  tantalising  matter  -  of  -  course 
ing  and  many  congratulations  mention,  into  wondering  what 
and  inquiries.  It  was  indeed  there  is  more  of  old-time 
a  bird's  -  eye  view  of  almost  romance,  stirring  adventure, 
a  whole  century ;  for  one  or  or  personal  heroism  behind  it. 
other  of  us  stretched  back  Glad,  very  glad,  that  acts  of 
through  decade  after  decade,  gallantry  and  steadfastness 
till  a  very  old  man  with  a  were  then  taken  for  granted, 
bright  red  beard,  and  very  and  did  not  call  forth  the 
much  all  there,  finally  linked  nauseating  extravagances  of 
with  his  ninety-and-nine  years  our  more  modern  times, 
ourselves,  who  stood  watching  To  return  to  the  impromptu 
this  scene  in  1909,  with  those  mingling  of  past  and  present 
who  had  first  served  with  the  after  the  parade.  There  was 
regiment  just  one  hundred  quite  an  inoffensive  touch  of 
years  ago.  We  were  a  very  sentiment  in  the  fact  that 
epitome  in  flesh  and  blood  of  every  old  gentleman  wore  not 
so  many  old  and  stirring  only  his  own  but  his  grand- 
events,  and  of  such  old  and  father's,  father's,  or  other  rela- 
different  times  —  so  old,  that  tive's  medals ;  and  these  made 
the  Mutiny  was  by  comparison  a  very  fine  show  that  some 
fairly  recent,  Sikh  wars  not  so  of  us  Britishers  might  have 
very  distant,  Pindari  troubles  rivalled  had  custom  permitted 
getting  on  for  respectability,  a  similar  privilege, 
the  Nepalese  war  venerable,  It  was  indeed  a  goodly  oc- 
Tel  -  el  -  Kebir  and  Cabul  so  casion,  this  opening  of  the 
recent  as  hardly  to  count,  bi  -  centenary  period ;  and  al- 
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though  the  telling  of  it  be 
bare  and  bald,  yet  were  there 
not  lacking  there  many  hearts 
inditing  of  good  matters. 

Perhaps  some  of  us  may 
have  wished  for  the  presence 
of  certain  windy  mischievous 
persons  bearing  to  their  names 
the  suffix  "M.P.,"  and  of  other 
misguided  persons  bearing  usu- 
ually  the  prefix  "Babu."  They 
might  have  gone  away  wiser 
and  better  men. 

Perhaps,  too,  some  of  us 
were  glad  that  none  of  these 
were  present. 

During  the  rest  of  that  day 
the  roads  to  our  houses  were 
alive  with  callers,  who  trooped 
into  verandahs,  shuffled  off 
slippers,  and,  being  eentenary 
guests  and  old  friends,  all 
were  accorded  the  heartiest 
handshakes  and  the  best 
chairs.  And  there  were  such 
pretty  speeches,  and  such  com- 
pliments and  such  felicitations, 
and  so  many  inquiries  after 
so  many  people,  that  it  fairly 
made  the  head  spin.  They 
were  a  contented  and  happy 
crowd.  One  of  them  certainly 
had  a  complaint,  and  that  was 
that  his  host  had  promised 
him  (twenty  years  back)  an 
English  penknife  to  sharpen 
a  fighting  quail's  beak  with ! 
Fortunately  this  was  a  mat- 
ter  easily  and  immediately 
remedied. 

That  night  a  ball  in  the 
Mess  —  much  like  other  balls. 
The  next  another  kind  of  ball 
in  the  regimental  lines  —  to 
wit,  a  nautch  of  the  most 
ceremonious,  in  a  huge  sham- 
iana,  with  premieres  danseuses 
imported  from  wherever  that 
expensive  breed  of  lady  flour- 


ishes most  fashionably.  Several 
of  them,  for  when  one  left  off 
another  started,  for  the  whole 
of  the  two  long  nights  during 
which  this — to  European  eyes 
— tedious  entertainment  lasted. 
Certainly  to  us  a  spectacle 
tedious  to  respectability,  but 
I  believe  far  from  really  being 
respectable.  Hospitable  native 
officers  moistened  our  throats 
with  whisky  and  soda,  and  our 
handkerchiefs  with  scent  of 
the  vilest  —  while  the  dancer 
chinked  her  toes  and  wrists 
and  waggled  her  heels  and 
person,  and  kept  on  and  on 
singing  her  interminable  nasal 
ditty,  bristling  with  chic  local 
allusions,  all  quite  unintellig- 
ible, and  I  am  told  far  better 
so.  Bank  and  rank  of  white- 
clad  spectators,  standing  and 
squatting  under  the  glare  of 
the  naphtha  lights,  wrapt  and 
silent,  watched  this  for  two 
livelong  nights.  Truly  it  is 
best  to  go  by  appearances. 
Else  what  would  have  thought 
this  dragon  of  a  respectable 
British  matron  seated  in  front 
of  me,  and  her  two  young 
chicken  -  dragons  nestling  be- 
neath her  scaly  bristling  wing? 
They  judged  by  appearances, 
and  found  the  shapeless  mass 
of  tinsel  and  muslin  slowly 
piroueting  before  them  dull  to 
homeliness,  and  the  liveliest 
of  the  two  chickens  —  the 
other's  lower  mandible  lay 
upon  her  breast  in  well-earned 
slumber  —  voted  the  dancing 
lady  very  plain  (so  she  was  to 
us),  and  said  she  could  not 
dance  for  nuts  —  which  is  to 
say,  our  kind  of  nuts.  And 
none  of  them  luckily  under- 
stood the  guileless  old  native 
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gentleman  who,  in  loud  and 
booming  aooents,  was,  as  guile- 
less old  native  gentlemen  will, 
calling  a  spade  a  spade,  ap- 
praising the  spade's  paces,  and 
speaking  of  the  huge  sums 
spent  in  inducing  that  par- 
ticular spade  to  dance  to  us. 

And  truly  also  it  is  best  not 
to  go  always  by  appearances, 
otherwise  what  would  that  old 
gentleman  have  thought  of  the 
methods  and  dress  in  one  of 
our  ballrooms ! 

On  another  day,  regimental 
sports.  The  name  conjures  up 
some  tolerably  dull  and  drag- 
ging afternoons  —  tolerable 
only  because  the  performers  so 
hugely  enjoy  themselves.  But 
here  was  an  agreeable  surprise. 
Be  it  known  that  of  old  time, 
the  cavalry  soldier  to  be  ac- 
counted a  good  man-at-arms 
had  but  his  sword  or  lance  to 
perfect  himself  in.  More  re- 
cently came  the  cuckoo  mus- 
ketry and  laid  her  egg  in  the 
trooper's  nest.  The  fledgling, 
in  the  shape  of  a  rifle,  throve 
so  well  that  in  time  he  had 
ejected  most  of  the  other  eggs 
from  the  nest.  He  claimed 
nearly  the  whole  of  the 
trooper's  time  and  most  of  his 
attention.  Fostered  by  regu- 
lations, nourished  on  returns, 
he  and  others  with  him  at  last 
began  to  think  that  he  alone 
existed.  The  other  little  birds 
— horsemanship  and  skill  at 
other  arms — began  to  dwine. 
The  erstwhile  dashing  lancer 
was  beginning  to  show  his 
dash  by  dashing  himself  off  his 
horse  and  dashing  for  cover, 
whence,  further  progress  being 
on  the  belly,  any  more  dash 
was  out  of  the  question. 


To  correct  this  tendency 
came  the  regimental  sports : 
and  what  we  witnessed  was 
but  the  survival  of  a  vast 
number  of  competitors. 

In  the  very  centre  of  the 
enclosure  was  place  of  honour 
for  the  pensioners,  who  were 
hedged  in  from  galloping  horses 
by  clumps  of  lances  tied  to- 
gether with  bows  of  ribbon  of 
the  regimental  colours,  and 
linked  with  ropes,  every  pennon 
gaily  streaming  westward 
under  the  early  winter  breeze, 
each  butt  and  point  sparkling 
in  the  sun.  Other  places  to  the 
quality;  others  again  to  the 
proletariat,  in  their  degrees. 
With  an  occasional  bugle-call, 
event  followed  event  so  fast 
that  one  sometimes  wished 
them  to  drag  a  little.  So  went 
by  the  cream  of  the  tent- 
peggers,  the  pick  of  the  lime- 
cutters,  the  best  of  the  jumpers, 
singly  and  in  sections  of  four. 
So  fought  the  surviving  pala- 
dins of  the  mounted  combat- 
ring;  and  thank  Heaven  for 
good  leather  jerkins  and  stoutly 
meshed  masks — such  woundy 
sword-blows  were  laid  on,  such 
splintering  of  dummy  lances, 
such  parlous  Sailings,  and  such 
knightly  falls  there  were !  They 
finish,  and  we  hurry  to  the 
other  side  of  the  enclosure  in 
time  to  see  a  rush  of  men  on 
bare-backed  horses,  twenty  in 
a  row — just  as  many  in  each 
heat  as  the  jumps  will  accom- 
modate. A  real  rush  this — no 
popping  over  jumps.  Beyond 
the  last  one,  twenty  dummies 
lie  sprawling  loosely  on  the 
ground ;  and  covering,  at  close 
range,  their  prostrate  forms,  a 
score  of  riflemen.  Four  jumps 
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are  raced  over,  and  then,  amidst 
a  pitiless  scourging  of  blank 
cartridge,  through  the  smoke 
and  dust,  can  be  seen  horses 
rearing,  men  throwing  them- 
selves off,  dummies  with  wildly 
tossing  arms  being  thrown  on  ; 
and  back  they  are  coming, 
first  singly,  then  in  mobs,  full 
split,  and  devil  take  —  not 
the  hindmost,  they're  safe 
enough,  but — the  judges  who, 
in  the  flying  mob,  have  to  run 
in  and  cut  out  the  several  sur- 
vivors of  each  heat. 

A  bugle-call  and  a  score  of 
syces,  each  man  deftly  twist- 
ing his  toe  into  the  tail  of  his 
mule  and  so  mounting,  form 
up  for  that  popular  event,  the 
syce's  mule  chase.  This,  also, 
is  run  off  in  several  heats.  Be 
it  known  that  a  mule  can,  to 
the  ceaseless  drumming  of  a 
familiar  pair  of  naked  heels, 
both  trip  it  merrily  over  the 
flat  and  negotiate  a  jump, 
barring  the  water,  with  any- 
thing that  runs.  But  he  mis- 
likes  the  wide  water- jump,  and 
as  often  as  not  flings  his  rider 
in.  Hence  the  evident  popu- 
larity of  this  event. 

At  this  point  an  adjutant 
heaved  a  sigh,  and  it  was  an- 
nounced that  we  were  fifteen 
minutes  ahead  of  scheduled 
time  and  might  take  a  breather. 
There  was  an  immediate  and 
strong  drift  towards  the  sha- 
mianas  where,  and  on  the  lawn 
in  front,  was  tea.  The  best 
of  the  light  had  been  secured 
for  those  events  that  required 
it,  and  now,  on  the  clarion 
once  more  sounding,  the  lists 
were  found  to  be  held  by  six- 
teen champions.  Stark  men 
one  and  all,  slightly  clad,  for 


nothing  but  the  human  skin 
can  stand  the  wear  and  tear 
of  wrestling  on  horseback. 
These  sixteen,  in  opposing 
parties  of  eight,  their  horses 
wearing  in  their  tails  distin- 
guishing ribbons,  now  fell  on 
one  another,  and  soon,  losing 
all  semblance  of  humanity, 
became  brown  knots  or  writh- 
ing serpents  or  human  bridges, 
or  creepers  with  their  roots 
about  one  horse's  neck  and 
their  tendrils  round  another's 
or  an  opponent's  body ;  two 
men  on  a  horse,  three  men  on 
a  horse,  even  four  men ;  judges 
running  in  and  dragging  out 
combatants  who  had  touched 
earth;  placid  horses  strolling 
about  asking  to  be  caught, 
puzzled  horses  with  riders 
shinning  up  their  legs.  It  does 
not  take  long, — soon  it  is  one 
man  against  four — the  latter 
pulling  the  former  in  so  many 
directions  that  he  remains  on 
willy-nilly,  but  at  last,  wrapped 
up  in  one  or  more  of  them,  he 
conies  off  and  to  ground  with 
a  sounding  thud. 

The  crowd  surge  away  to 
make  room  for  the  trick- 
riding.  In  this  one  sees  the 
spirit  of  dash  that  our  modern 
native  cavalryman,  mounted 
on  a  well-schooled,  well-man- 
nered, sober  -  coloured  horse, 
often  Australian,  inherits  from 
his  forefather,  the  Irregular, 
riding  his  fiery  thorn -bitted 
native  product,  of  outrageous 
colour  and  temper,  white- 
legged,  blazed,  often  wall-eyed, 
but  very  cat-like.  The  essence 
of  trick-riding  proper  is  that  it 
is  done  in  the  open  and  in  no 
restraining  arena,  and  at  abso- 
lutely the  fastest  pace  at  which 
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a  horse  can  travel.  The  horse 
is  usually  entirely  free  (his 
rider  is  employed  otherwise 
than  in  guiding  him)  to  go 
whither  he  listeth  ;  and  it  is 
nothing  but  the  close  toueh 
between  man  and  mount  that 
makes  the  latter  obedient  not 
to  the  rein,  for  that  is,  often 
enough,  not  in  the  rider's  hand 
or  anywhere  near  it,  but  to 
the  wish  or  word  of  the  latter. 

See,  here  they  come  in  flame- 
coloured  coats,  apple  -  green 
waistcoats,  saffron  ,head-dresses, 
each  man  heralding  his  start 
with  a  loud  Ha!  Ha!  Ha! 
crescendo,  and  continuing  his 
course  with  various  shouts  of 
encouragement,  such  as  "  Quick 
now,  oh  !  my  pigeon ! "  or 
"  Brave  one,  win  me  this  hand- 
kerchief ! "  There  are  the 
usual  items, — snatching  spears 
from  the  ground,  picking  up 
handkerchiefs,  and  tent -peg- 
ging standing  in  the  saddle  ; 
and  there  are  the  unusual 
ones, — original  turns,  centenary 
celebrating  startlers,  calculated 
to  make  pensioners  heave  bitter 
sighs  that  the  like  were  not 
seen  in  their  day. 

But  each  hustles  past  so 
quickly  after  each — the  time- 
keeper is  looking  worried,  and 
besides,  trick -riding  of  the 
very  rightest  sort  must  never 
drag  or  hesitate  for  a  single 
second — that  one  turn  is  hardly 
grasped  ere  another  is  before 
you.  A  signaller  passes  facing 
the  tail  at  twenty -five  miles  an 
hour  completely  engrossed  in 
getting  through  a  message  to 
nobody.  His  horse  checks,  but 
a  smart  blow  with  the  flag 
sends  him  on  again.  Follows 
a  horse  bearing  a  sheeted 


corpse,  stiff,  motionless,  real- 
istic. He  whirls  away,  and 
one  wonders  who  unwinds  him 
from  his  cerements.  Next 
four  horses,  four  riders,  and  a 
fifth  man  lying  across  their 
shoulders.  Next  a  youth 
standing  very  upright  on  a 
particularly  bounding,  unset- 
tling sort  of  horse,  so  deeply 
immersed  in  a  drill-book  as  to 
appear  totally  unconscious  of 
his  surroundings.  One  feels 
that  this  is  meant  as  a  body 
blow  to  certain  of  the  specta- 
tors who,  if  they  could  read  at 
all  in  their  time,  did  so  with 
some  labour,  even  when  on 
their  own  feet.  Next  comes  a 
rider  standing  on  his  bare- 
backed steed,  but  on  his  head. 
After  him  rush  past  together 
two  pairs  of  horses,  one  pair  of 
men,  one  horizontal  bar,  and 
one  gymnast  in  full  blast. 
The  two  men  ride  the  outer 
horse  of  each  pair;  the  bar  is 
secured,  somehow,  to  the  inner 
horses;  and  the  gymnast  is 
gyrating  round  the  bar.  Next 
a  lancer  pursued  by  a  man 
with  a  revolver.  At  the  third 
shot  from  the  latter  the  lancer 
falls  from  the  saddle,  all  but 
his  heels,  and  with  the  littered 
galloping  -  track  apparently 
dry -shampooing  his  head,  he 
is  whirled  away,  resuming 
somehow  the  rider's  normal 
position  before  he  is  lost  to 
sight.  Next  a  horseman,  seated 
tailwards,  comes  along  firing  at 
a  lancer  who,  with  his  weapon 
at  the  engage,  is  hot  after  him. 
The  pursuing  horse  suddenly 
drops  almost  as  if  really  hit 
through  the  heart,  and  lies 
motionless  with  his  rider  a 
yard  or  two  from  him.  A  most 
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popular  item  this.  Some  one 
remarked,  speaking  of  the 
horse,  "He  used  to  really  fall 
down,  but  he  had  to  do  it  so 
often  at  the  Minto  F6te,  and 
bruised  himself  so  badly,  that 
last  year  he  fell  and  refused  to 
get  up,  and  this  year  he  fell 
much  softer  than  usual." 

After  a  pause  the  rider  gets 
astride  the  prostrate  horse,  and 
with  a  oliok  is  carried  off  his 
feet  and  borne  away  amid  well- 
earned  plaudits. 

All  these  and  many  more 
hurtled  past  in  the  space 
of  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
the  whole  of  the  perform- 
ers, standing  in  their  saddles, 
formed  up  and  swept  past  us 
in  a  body,  with  loud  war 
whoops  and  right  arms  ex- 
tended, to  return  a  few  seconds 
later,  seated  and  in  their  right 
minds,  at  a  steady,  douce, 
parade  trot,  not  a  horse 
fretting  or  cantering.  They 
wheeled  and  halted,  facing  the 
spectators,  and  then,  break- 
ing into  half  sections,  trotted 
demurely  off. 

Within  sight  of  this  per- 
formance is  a  mob  of  unkempt, 
hairy-footed,  trembling  things, 
called  the  "last  batch  of  re- 
mounts," recently  herded  from 
the  Australian  bush  to  the 
ship,  and  from  that  through 
crowded  Calcutta  streets  to  the 
train  which,  with  the  tempor- 
ary loss  of  two  that  had  jumped 
out  en  route,  had  brought  them 
to  the  regiment,  on  to  whose 
strength  they  had  been  now 
taken.  They  may  be  held  to 
represent  the  beginning,  as  the 
clever  trick  horses  are  the  suc- 
cessful completion,  of  what  may 
be  done  between  a  rider  and 


his  horse.  There  is  still  a  fair 
amount  of  daylight,  while,  as 
an  antidote  to  the  abandon  of 
trick-riding,  troop  after  troop 
goes  past  at  the  charge,  uni- 
formed, correct,  aligned,  and 
boiling  up  from  trot  to  canter, 
canter  to  hand -gallop,  hand- 
gallop  to  gallop,  and  finally,  at 
a  faint  bugle  sound  scarcely 
heard  amidstthe  rattle  of  hooves 
on  hard  ground,  leaping  for- 
ward into  a  charge.  If  you 
want  really  to  annoy  an  in- 
fantryman now,  say  sympath- 
etically that  he  is  looking  a 
little  pale,  and  indicate  the 
way  to  the  nearest  ditch,  re- 
marking that  he'll  be  safe 
there — for  a  time.  He  is  sure 
not  to  take  it  kindly.  The  last 
troop  has  scarcely  cleared 
the  front  when  a  weakly  es- 
corted convoy  of  mules,  camels, 
and  bullocks  winds  on  to  the 
ground,  and  a  brief  printed  slip 
circulated  amongst  us  puts  us 
in  touch  with  the  "situation." 
From  a  full-sized  canvas-and- 
lathe  fort,  flying  a  green  flag 
with  an  Arabic  text  on  it,  now 
issues  a  horde  of  Arabs,  and 
falling  on  the  convoy  slays  the 
escort  and  carries  off  the  stuff. 
On  a  hillside  about  1000 
yards  away  we  now  see  a  camp, 
from  which  issues  a  mounted 
patrol,  which  also  falls  foul  of 
the  garrison  of  the  fort.  It 
leaves  most  of  itself  dead  or 
in  realistic  death  throes,  and 
one  of  its  numbers  gallops  back 
to  the  camp  to  report. 

With  commendable  prompti- 
tude a  bugle -call  turns  the 
"force  of  all  arms"  out,  and 
retaliatory  measures  immedi- 
ately commence  under  cover  of 
artillery  fire.  A  loud  bang 
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from  the  camp  hill-top  calls  our 
attention  to  the  silhouette  of  a 
gun  on  the  sky-line  there,  and 
this  gradually  picks  up  the 
range  of  the  fort.  The  first 
few  rounds  burst  short  (men 
posted  in  pits  with  native 
bombs).  Meanwhile,  the  in- 
fantry advance,  the  cavalry 
doing  a  very  obvious  turning 
movement.  A  shell  strikes  the 
fort — cunningly  and  well  done 
— the  bang  on  the  hill,  the 
answering  explosion  against 
the  fort  wall  (one  of  the  garri- 
son pulls  a  string,  we  believe, 
and  lets  off  a  bomb  ready  fixed 
for  that  purpose),  more  shells 
rain  on  the  fort;  portions  of 
the  wall  tumble  down;  a  corpse 
is  hurled  over  the  parapet  to 
the  strains  of  barbaric  music 
of  a  defiant  nature.  The  in- 
fantry attack  develops,  con- 
scientiously sowing  the  plain 
with  its  dead  and  dying :  sig- 
nallers flag  -  wag  —  ferocious 
dhoolies  bear  away  the  wounded 
— more  shells  —  more  ejected 
corpses.  Then  —  the  "forlorn 
hope " ;  each  man  with  his 
powder -bag  dashes  recklessly 
on  the  fort.  All  die  but  one. 
He  places  his  bag,  fires  the 
charge,  rolls  out  of  the  way, 
and  also  dies.  The  gate  is 
blown  in.  The  stormers  storm, 
the  flying  garrison  flies  right 
on  to  the  lance -points  of  the 
cavalry ;  and  then  the  whole 
of  the  performers  march  past 
the  spectators. 

Follows  the  usual  tent-peg- 
ging with  lighted  spear-points 
at  lighted  pegs.  Sections  of 
eight  men  rushing  down  at  a 
time,  and  lamp-black  raining 
on  our  frocks.  Then  a  picked 
squad — darkness  has  fallen — 


curvette  past,  doing  the  lance 
exercise  with  lighted  lances, 
the  roar  of  the  flames  on  thirty 
lance-points  swung  sharply  and 
together,  lending  not  the  least 
curious  feature  to  the  exhibi- 
tion. They  finish  by  forming 
into  line,  charging  past,  and 
flashing  from  our  ken  into  the 
darkness. 

The  amphitheatre  of  hills 
which  surrounds  us  suddenly 
sprouts  into  numerous  bonfires, 
and  nearer,  flaming  letters 
gradually  grow  out  of  the 
night,  and  finally  spell  out  the 
dates  1809  and  1909,  with 
the  names  of  the  raiser  of  the 
regiment  and  of  its  present 
colonel. 

At  the  same  moment — this 
is  a  polite  hint  that  it's  time 
to  go  home  —  a  shower  of 
rockets  mounts  skywards,  and 
two  long  avenues  of  torches 
appear  at  somebody's  bidding, 
one  to  show  the  pensioners  to 
the  regimental  lines  and  the 
other  to  help  the  spectators 
homewards. 

When  rambling  old  Indian 
bungalows  will  stretch  no  more, 
they  readily  expand  into  canvas 
and  camp  furniture.  But  the 
feeding  arrangements  of  an 
abnormal  number  of  European 
guests  in  a  small  and  remote 
station  has  but  one  solution, 
and  that  is  the  breaking  into 
the  bachelors'  stronghold  and 
the  invasion  of  the  Mess. 

We  do  not  know,  we  can- 
not tell,  what  strivings  of  heart 
preceded  the  heroic  resolution. 
There  may  have  been  cravens 
who  shook  their  heads,  and 
like  certain  peers  on  a  different 
but  nearly  as  weighty  a  matter, 
protested  against  its  advisa- 
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bility,  spoke  of  it  as  the  thin 
edge  of  Socialism,  yet  for 
taotioal  reasons  refused  to 
vote  against  it.  The  Mess 
was  officially  announced  to  be, 
between  certain  dates,  "open 
house."  The  ladies  came,  and, 
what  is  more  to  the  point,  they 
left  on  the  last-mentioned  date, 
without  apparently  establish- 
ing any  more  permanent  foot- 
hold than  a  few  (hastily  re- 
turned) fans  and  handkerchiefs 
gave  warrant  for.  On  the 
last  day  of  the  centenary 
week  took  place  the  durbar, 
a  final  official  gathering  of 
all  guests  and  hosts,  and 
these  were  addressed  by  the 
Colonel  in  good  plain  lingua 
franca  Hindustani,  without  any 
flowers  of  Persian  rhetoric. 
And  after  it,  a  very  ancient 
bard  —  he  might,  with  his 
snowy  beard  and  long  white 
locks,  have  passed  for  the 
Last  Minstrel — stepped  lightly 
into  the  great  durbar  circle, 
and  dashing  aside  with  a 
well-considered  movement  his 
outer  mantle,  so  as  to  show  a 
well-decorated  breast,  intoned 
a  rhyming  narrative  of  the 
week's  events,  called  for  three 
cheers  for  everybody,  including 
the  baneful  photographer, 
skipped  thrice  into  the  air  to 
show  how  young  and  nimble 
he  still  was,  and  uttering  the 
war-cry  common  to  his  race, 
disappeared  from  our  view. 


That  night  a  final  and  cheer- 
ful dinner,  with  many  health- 
drinkings,  and  after  it  there 
arrived  many  stalwart  men  in 
scarlet  and  white,  and  others 
of  lighter  build  in  dark- blue 
and  French  grey,  these  being 
all  the  native  officers  of  the 
station,  foot  and  horse,  pen- 
sioned and  serving  ;  and  with 
them  all  British  officers  and 
as  many  civilians  as  the  rooms 
could  hold.  There  was  a  little 
shyness  at  first;  but  under 
the  enlivening  strains  of  a 
band  and  a  great  deal  of  hand- 
shaking, and  a  great  deal  of 
popping  of  champagne  corks, 
the  murmurs  of  convention 
soon  developed  into  the  buzz 
of  good-fellowship;  and  black 
and  blue  and  scarlet  mingled, 
and  midnight  came  and  nobody 
went ;  and  the  band  played 
the  National  Anthem,  and  still 
nobody  went,  and  it  was  not 
until  several  "Auld  Lang 
Synes,"  and  we  were  well  into 
the  first  Sunday  of  the  new 
century,  that  any  one  did 
move,  and  then  it  was  slowly. 

During  the  next  few  days 
came  the  farewells.  As  an 
old  gentleman  remarked,  the 
while  he  struck  his  large 
thigh  a  woundy  blow,  — 
"  This  —  this  —  earth  departs 
to  its  home,  but"  (here  he 
smote  his  breast)  "my  heart 
remains  here  with  the  regi- 
ment." 

X. 
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"A    PRINCELY   WOMAN." 

IT  was  by  a  strange  chance  she   sacrifice   to  the  Muses  in 

that     Margaret,     Duchess     of  the    perfumed    atmosphere    of 

Newcastle,    wandered    out    of  Whitehall?       How,    with    all 

her    proper  environment    into  her    extravagance,    could    she 

the   conflicting    world    of    the  hold    her   own    against    Lady 

seventeenth       century.        She  Castlemaine     and     La     Belle 

might    have   played   her   part  Stewart?      It    is    no   wonder, 

among  the  fantastical  wits  of  then,  that  she  retired  with  her 

Elizabeth's    age.       She   would  lord,  whom  she  loved  and  wor- 

have  been  intimately  at  home  shipped,    to     the     security    of 

with   the  Blue  -  stockings  who  Welbeck,    and    cultivated,    in 

met  at  Montagu  House.     She  the  sunshine  of  his  sympathy, 

would  have  shone  brilliantly  in  the    heaven  -  sent   gifts   which 

the  social  firmament  of  Seamore  she    devoutly   believed    to    be 

Place.      She  might  have  con-  hers. 

tributed  her  verselets  to  Lady        A    strayling    from    another 

Blessington's  Book  of  Beauty,  time  and  place,  she  was  mis- 

and    taken    her    seat   without  judged  by  her  own  age.    Pepys, 

surprise    in    Count    D'Orsay's  strong  in  the  prejudices  of   a 

tilbury.    Above  all,  she  would  light-hearted     court,     thought 

have  found  in  the  London  of  her  "a  mad,  conceited,  ridicu- 

our  present  century  a  gracious  lous     woman."       Later    judg- 

and     sympathetic      reception,  ments    have    been   wiser    and 

She  was   not   merely  a   great  more  kind.    We  are  far  enough 

lady — "  a  princely  woman,"  as  away   to   see  her  in   a   fairer 

Charles   Lamb   calls   her;    she  relation,  and   to  refrain   from 

was  also  a  poet  and  philosopher,  condemning,      even      to      ap- 

Had    she    been    our    contem-  preciate,   her   pleasant   foibles, 

porary,    she    might    have    re-  Truly  she  might  say  that   all 

vived       the       dying       salon,  the  adventures  that  ever   she 

She    might    have    won    such  knew  were   the   adventures  of 

laurels     as     popular     reviews  her  mind.     Beset  with  disaster, 

confer.        She       might      have  ruined  in  fortune,  married   to 

gathered   together   under    one  a  banished  man,  she  remained 

roof  wit  and  learning,  beauty  essentially    a    woman    of    in- 

and  fashion.     And  an  unkind  tellect.      Not      even     poverty 

fate  bade  her  grow  to  woman-  could     tempt     her     into     the 

hood   under   the  iron   rule    of  world     of     common     realities, 

the   Commonwealth,  and  with  She      supported      the      world 

the   return   of    Charles   II.   to  and   its    afflictions    as    though 

frequent   a   Court   where   gal-  they    were    the    phantoms    of 

lantry      was      pursued      with  a   dream.      Had    it    been    her 

simple  -  minded   devotion,   and  fate     to     live     in     a     golden 

where    frivolity   was    mistress  age  of   peace,   she   would   not 

of  all   the   arts.      How   could  have   changed   her   conduct   a 
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jot.  Her  inkpot  would  still 
have  been  her  constant  com- 
panion. The  love  of  "  the 
thrice  noble,  high  and  puissant 
Prince,  William  Cavendish, 
Duke,  Marquis,  and  Earl  of 
Newcastle,"  would  still  have 
engrossed  her  waking  and  her 
sleeping  thoughts.  And  the 
very  unity  of  her  character 
makes  it  easy  for  us,  who  may 
contemplate  the  few  simple  ac- 
tions of  her  life,  to  understand 
and  admire  her.1 

Born  in  1620,  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucas, 
a  gentleman  —  "which  title," 
she  says,  "is  granted  and  given 
by  merit,  not  by  princes."  Her 
natural  vanity  persuaded  her  to 
interpret  in  the  terms  of  hero- 
ism the  characters  of  her  father 
and  mother.  There  was  no  in- 
cident or  custom  of  her  child- 
hood that  did  not  embellish  her 
natural  pride.  Her  upbringing 
was  consonant  with  her  exalted 
estate.  She  was  bred  "virtu- 
ously, modestly,  civilly,  and  on 
honest  principles."  In  her 
father's  august  house  there  was 
neither  stint  nor  parsimony. 
"  As  for  plenty,"  says  she,  "we 
had  not  only  for  necessity,  con- 
venience, and  decency,  but  for 
delight  and  pleasure  to  a  super- 
fluity." The  pride  which  she 
professed  unto  the  end  of  her 
life  in  noble,  extravagant  attire, 
was  always  indulged  by  her 
mother.  "As  for  our  garments," 
she  declares,  "my  mother  did 
not  only  delight  to  see  us  neat 
and  cleanly,  fine  and  gay,  but 
rich  and  costly."  With  an  in- 
genuous candour  she  describes 


the  irreproachable  gentility  of 
her  nurture.  She  and  her 
sisters  were  surrounded  al- 
ways with  respectful  attend- 
ance. They  were  not  permitted 
familiarity  or  conversation  with 
the  vulgar  servants.  Serving- 
men  were  never  permitted  "  to 
be  in  the  nursery  among  the 
nursemaids,  lest  their  rude  love- 
making  might  do  unseemly  ac- 
tions, or  speak  unhandsome 
words  in  the  presence  of  child- 
ren "  —  a  prohibition  which 
throws  a  curious  light  on  the 
manners  of  the  time.  Their 
recreations  were  simple  and 
ladylike.  In  the  country 
they  would  read,  work,  walk, 
and  discourse  with  each 
other.  The  town  afforded 
livelier  pastimes.  "  Their  cus- 
toms were,  in  winter-time," — 
thus  she  tells  the  tale, — "  to  go 
sometimes  to  plays,  or  to  ride 
in  their  coaches  about  the 
streets  to  see  the  concourse 
and  recourse  of  people ;  and  in 
the  spring-time  to  visit  the 
Spring  Garden,  Hyde  Park, 
and  the  like  places ;  and  some- 
times they  would  have  music, 
and  sup  in  barges  upon  the 
water."  It  was  an  innocent 
and  exclusive  life,  passed  in  full 
contentment  with  each  other's 
virtues.  No  strangers  ap- 
proached their  felicity,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  pride 
and  lack  of  habit  afflicted 
the  peerless  Margaret  with 
bashfulness. 

She  confesses  herself  "  natur- 
ally bashful,"  and  art  and  cir- 
cumstance had  enhanced  the 
work  of  nature.  Yet  the  cause, 


1  «  The  First  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.'     By  the  author  of 
*  A  Life  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby. '     Longmans. 
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she  insists,  was  not  in  herself. 
She  was  not  ashamed  of  mind  or 
body,  birth  or  breeding.     Con- 
scious of  her  own  superiority, 
she  trembled  rather  for  others 
than    for    herself.      Therefore 
she  despaired  of  a  cure,   "  un- 
less nature   as   well   as  human 
governments  could  be  civilised 
and  brought  into  a  methodical 
order. "  Before  she  could  regard 
the  world  with  confidence,  the 
world  must  be  reformed,   and 
as  reform  was  impossible,  she 
retained  a  certain  timidity  to 
the  end  of  her  days.    Her  bash- 
fulness,  however,  was  concerned 
not  with  the  qualities  but  with 
the  numbers  of  persons.     "  For 
were  I  to  enter  among  a  com- 
pany of   Lazaruses,"  she  con- 
fesses,  "  I  should  be  as  much 
out  of  countenance   as  if  they 
were  all  Caesars  or  Alexanders, 
Cleopatras  or  Didos."     Thus  in 
a  curious  passage  of  self-reve- 
lation  she  puts  another  facet 
upon  the  jewel  of  her  pride,  and 
in  the  same  breath  exults  that 
she  has  never  met  with  fools 
and    unworthy    persons,    bold, 
rude,  uncivil  in  word  or  action, 
and  that  naturally  she  has  the 
same  aversion  to  them  as  child- 
ren have  to  spirits   or  grown 
men  and  women  to  devils. 

When  civil  war  broke  out, 
she  made  a  momentary  conquest 
of  her  bashfulness.  Eager  to 
prove  her  loyalty,  she  enrolled 
herself  among  the  Queen's 
Maids  of  Honour,  and  cheerfully 
shared  the  exile  of  Henrietta 
Maria.  In  thus  doing,  she 
plainly  obeyed  the  voice  of  fate. 
For  it  was  at  Paris,  whither 
she  attended  her  Majesty,  that 
she  met  and  married  William 
Cavendish,  then  Earl  of  New- 


castle. Never  was  woman 
more  highly  blessed  than 
she,  if  we  may  believe  her 
words,  when  she  encountered 
this  paragon  of  grace  and 
virtue.  He  was  at  once  the 
worship  and  inspiration  of  her 
life.  His  exploits  and  perfec- 
tions she  celebrated  both  in 
prose  and  verse.  Her  elo- 
quence conferred  upon  them 
both  the  crown  of  immortality, 
which  neither  the  sneers  of 
their  contemporaries  nor  the 
ribald  laughter  of  a  later  age 
has  availed  to  dislodge.  Truly 
she  was  no  common  lover. 
Never  did  Muse  adore  hero 
with  a  purer  and  loftier  passion. 
"He  was  the  only  person  I  ever 
was  in  love  with,"  said  she, 
and  only  her  own  words  may 
express  her  triumph : 

"Neither  was  I  ashamed  to  own 
it,  but  gloried  therein.  For  it  was 
not  amorous  love  (I  never  was  in- 
fected therewith — it  is  a  disease,  or 
a  passion,  or  both,  I  only  know  by 
relation,  not  by  experience),  neither 
could  title,  wealth,  power,  or  passion 
entice  me  to  love.  But  my  love  was 
honest  and  honourable,  being  placed 
upon  merit,  which  affection  joyed  at 
the  fame  of  his  worth,  pleased  with 
delight  in  his  wit,  proud  of  the  re- 
spects he  used  to  me,  and  triumphing 
in  the  affections  he  professed  for  me, 
which  affections  he  hath  confirmed  to 
me  by  a  deed  of  time,  sealed  by  con- 
stancy, and  assigned  by  an  unalter- 
able decree  of  his  promise,  which 
makes  me  happy  in  despite  of 
Fortune's  frowns." 

Thus  happily  won,  she  faced 
the  ruin  of  her  lord's  house 
and  hopes  with  equanimity, 
and  sought  in  exile  such  con- 
solation as  literature  affords. 

Her  books  are  many  and 
treat  of  diverse  subjects.  Her 
courage  equalled  her  industry. 
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Oratory  and  poetry,  philosophy 
and  the  drama,  in  turn  com- 
pelled her  energy.  She  com- 
posed many  comedies,  in  which 
all  the  characters  spoke  with  her 
own  proper  style  and  accent. 
In  a  rare  piece  of  self-criticism 
she  defended  the  title  of 
"  Plays "  which  she  gave  to 
her  dramatic  exercises.  She 
confessed  that  neither  had  she 
skill  in  ancient  rules  nor  did 
she  desire  to  be  agreeable  to 
modern  humour.  "But,"  says 
she,  "  having  pleased  my  fancy 
in  writing  many  dialogues 
upon  several  subjects,  and 
having  afterwards  ordered 
them  into  acts  and  scenes,  I 
will  venture  in  spite  of  the 
critics  to  call  them  '  Plays  ' ; 
and  if  you  like  them  so,  well 
and  good;  if  not,  there  is  no 
harm  done."  In  the  same 
spirit  she  provided  the  orators 
of  her  age  with  polished  ex- 
amples of  their  craft,  and  if 
she  had  had  her  way  they 
would  have  all  spoken,  even 
"  the  half-drunken  gentleman  " 
whom  her  fancy  pictured,  with 
the  voice  of  Margaret,  Duchess 
of  Newcastle. 

Whatever  she  wrote  she 
transfigured  with  the  pompous 
imagination  which  never  de- 
serted her.  *  Poems  and  Fan- 
cies,' 'The  World's  Olio,' 
'Nature's  Pictures  by  Fancy's 
Pencil,'  are  all  characteristic 
and  her  own.  It  was  not  for 
her  to  check  the  swift  facility 


of  her  mind.  In  quick  forget- 
fulness  of  the  claims  of  art,  she 
let  her  pen  dash  away  with  her. 
She  knew  that  her  words  "  ran 
stumbling  out  of  her  mouth," 
yet  claimed  that  her  "  thoughts 
moved  regularly  in  her  brain." 
With  an  introspection  which 
seldom  afflicted  her  age,  she 
made  a  valiant  attempt  to 
analyse  her  ingenuous  method  : 

"  I  must  tell  my  readers,"  said  she, 
"  that  nature,  which  is  the  best  and 
curiousest  worker,  hath  paved  my 
brain  smoother  than  custom  hath 
oiled  my  tongue,  or  vanity  hath 
polished  my  senses,  or  art  hath  beaten 
the  paper  whereon  I  write  ;  for  my 
fancy  is  quicker  than  the  pen  with 
which  I  write,  insomuch  as  it  is  many 
times  lost  through  the  slowness  of 
my  hand,  and  yet  I  write  so  fast,  as 
I  stay  not  so  long  as  to  make  perfect 
letters." 

Like  many  other  clever 
women,  she  knew  not  herself. 
The  words  which  came  so 
swiftly  are  better  worth 
than  the  thoughts  which  she 
fondly  believed  were  marshalled, 
like  an  army,  in  her  mind. 
If  we  forget  her  matchless 
pieces  of  biography,  we  shall 
find  little  save  phrases  that 
will  hold  the  restless  atten- 
tion of  to  -  day.  Her  experi- 
ments in  philosophy,  which 
she  herself  prized  most  highly,1 
are  of  an  engaging  triviality. 
She  discovered  the  obvious 
with  a  passion  of  delight.  It 
was  as  though  in  pride  of  heart 
she  had  found  out  for  herself 


1  In  her  '  Philosophical  Fancies '  (1653),  she  expresses  her  pleasure  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines  : — 

"Of  all  my  works,  this  work  that  I  have  writ, 
My  best  beloved  and  greatest  favourite, 
I  look  upon  it  with  a  pleasing  eye, 
I  pleasure  take  in  its  sweet  company," — 

with  more  to  the  same  purpose. 
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that  two  and  two  made  four, 
and  wished  all  the  world 
to  share  her  secret.  Being 
ignorant  of  the  works  of  others, 
writing  in  accord  with  her 
own  natural  cogitations,  she 
produced  works  which  have 
ceased  to  possess  the  interest 
even  of  curiosity.  The  web  of 
nonsense  which  she  spun  like 
a  spider  from  her  brain  was 
yet  able  to  enmesh  the  fly  of 
flattery.  It  is  not  wonderful 
that  she  treasured  her  own 
foolish  speculations,  when  they 
won  the  applause,  feigned  or 
real,  of  learned  bodies  and  pro- 
found scholars.  The  paeans 
that  were  sung  in  praise  of 
her  philosophy  are  set  to  the 
tune  of  a  magnificent  insin- 
cerity. "  What  shall  we  think 
of  your  Excellency,"  wrote 
Bishop  Pearson,  "who  are  both 
a  Minerva  and  an  Athens  in 
yourself,  the  Muses  as  well  as 
an  Helicon,  Aristotle  as  well 
as  his  Lycaeum."  Nor  did 
the  Vice  -  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge  lag 
far  behind  the  Master  of  St 
John's : 

"Most  excellent  Princess,"  he  de- 
clared, "you  have  unspeakably 
obliged  us  all ;  but  not  in  one  re- 
spect alone,  for  wheresoever  we  find 
ourselves  nonplussed  in  our  studies, 
we  repair  to  you  as  to  our  oracle ; 
if  we  be  to  speak,  you  dictate  to 
us ;  if  we  knock  at  Apollo's  door, 
you  alone  open  to  us  ;  if  we  compose 
a  history,  you  are  the  remembrancer ; 
if  we  be  confused  and  puzzled  among 
the  philosophers,  you  disentangle  us 
and  assoil  our  difficulties." 

This  is,  of  course,  the  language 
of  pious  exaggeration.  But  be 
it  remembered  that  Vice-Chan- 
cellors and  Public  Orators  are 
not  upon  oath  when  they  pro- 


nounce eulogies,  and  that  in 
at  least  one  province  of  litera- 
ture— biography — the  Duchess 
of  Newcastle  earned  the  praise 
of  all  wise  men,  not  by  her  rank 
but  by  her  achievement. 

We  have  said  that  she  was 
fantastical.  A  sense  of  pomp 
never  deserted  her.  Her  own 
description  of  *  Nature's  Pic- 
tures '  shows  us  vividly  what 
manner  of  woman  she  was. 
"  In  this  volume,"  she  claims, 
"there  are  several  feigned 
stories  of  natural  descriptions, 
as  comical,  tragical,  and  tragi- 
comical, poetical,  romancical, 
philosophical,  and  historical, 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  some 
all  verse,  some  all  prose,  some 
mixt,  partly  prose  and  partly 
verse."  Thus  does  she  emu- 
late the  player  in  "Hamlet," 
and  attempt  to  convince  her 
readers  that  there  is  no  design 
of  literature  which  she  has 
left  unattempted.  And  as  in 
style,  so  in  life,  she  was  full  of 
pomp  and  circumstance.  The 
lessons  of  rich  and  gay  attire 
which  her  mother  had  taught 
she  treasured  till  the  end. 
She  confesses  that  her  seri- 
ous study  "  could  not  be 
much,  by  reason  I  took  great 
delight  in  attiring,  fine  dress- 
ing, and  fashions,  especially 
in  such  fashions  as  I  did  in- 
vent myself.  .  .  .  Also  I  did 
dislike  any  should  follow  my 
fashions,  for  I  always  took 
delight  in  a  singularity,  even 
in  accoutrements  of  habits." 
Therein  lay  the  charm  of  the 
Duchess.  In  life  as  in  books 
she  was  always  picturesque.  No 
other  great  lady  among  her  con- 
temporaries was  thus  authen- 
tic and  of  a  piece.  She  wrote 
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and  she  moved  as  none  other 
wrote  and  moved.  She  gave 
a  touch  of  solemn  distinction 
to  her  century,  which,  rich  in 
gaiety,  it  would  have  lacked 
without  her.  And  her  cen- 
tury was  conscious  of  the 
obligation,  though  it  inter- 
preted it  in  more  senses  than 
one.  Her  follies,  which  were 
her  virtues,  made  no  appeal 
to  Charles  II.  His  quick 
sense  of  humour  saw  only 
what  was  ridiculous  in  the 
admirable  Duchess.  His  nice 
conduct  of  life  did  not  permit 
him  to  measure  the  debt  that 
the  world  owes  to  those  who 
are  brave  enough  to  endure 
the  ridicule  of  their  fellows. 

" '  To  increase  my  ill  -  humour,  I 
was  stopped,  as  I  was  getting  out  of 
my  chair,'  said  Grammont  to  the 
King  one  day,  'by  the  devil  of  a 
phantom  in  masquerade.  .  .  .  How- 
ever, I  must  tell  you  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  see  her  dress  ;  for  she 
must  have  at  least  sixty  ells  of  gauze 
and  silver  tissue  about  her,  not  to 
mention  a  sort  of  a  pyramid  upon  her 
head,  adorned  with  a  hundred  thou- 
sand baubles.'  ...  'I  bet,'  said  the 
King,  'that  it  is  the  Duchess  of 
Newcastle.'" 

Pepys,  following  his  master 
in  dispraise,  could  never  mas- 
ter his  curiosity.  Whenever 
the  Duchess  of  Newcastle 
went  forth  upon  a  progress, 
he  would  be  there  to  see. 
His  record  of  1667  tells  us 
more  clearly  than  all  the  his- 
tories how  bravely  fantastic 
a  figure  she  cut  before  the 
court  of  Charles.  Though  it 
affected  to  despise  her  hum- 
ours, all  the  world  was  agog 
to  gaze  upon  her. 

"To  White  Hall,"  writes  Pepys, 
"thinking  there  to  have  seen  .the 


Duchess  of  Newcastle's  coming  this 
night  to  Court  to  make  a  visit  to  the 
Queene  ;  the  King  have  been  with  her 
yesterday  to  make  her  a  visit  since 
her  coming  to  town.  The  whole  story 
of  this  lady  is  a  romance,  and  all  that 
she  does  is  romantic.  Her  footmen 
in  velvet  coats,  and  herself  in  an 
antique  dress,  as  they  say.  .  .  .  There 
is  as  much  expectation  of  her  coming 
to  Court,  that  so  many  people  may 
come  to  see  her,  as  if  it  were  the 
Queene  of  Sheba,  but  I  lost  my 
labour,  for  she  did  not  come  this 
night." 

In  truth,  the  chatter  of 
the  town  was  all  of  her  ex- 
travagances, and  her  velvet 
cap,  and  her  hair  about  her 
ears,  "naked -necked,  without 
anything  about  it,  and  a  black 
just  -  du  -  corps. "  Foiled  again 
and  again,  Pepys  was  still 
indefatigable  in  pursuit :  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  her  on 
April  26,  when  "  she  seemed 
to  me  a  very  comely  woman," 
and  hoped  to  see  more  of  her 
on  May -day.  Once  more  he 
failed.  He  went  forth  to  see  her, 
and  saw  her  not, — "she  being 
followed  and  crowded  upon 
by  coaches  all  the  way  she 
went,  that  nobody  could  come 
near  her:  only  I  could  see  she 
was  in  a  black  coach  adorned 
with  silver  instead  of  gold, 
and  so  white  curtains,  and 
everything  black  and  white, 
and  herself  in  a  cap."  The 
chase,  of  course,  could  not  end 
here.  A  few  days  later  he  was 
again  in  hot  pursuit.  "  Drove 
hard  towards  Clerkenwell,"  he 
says,  "thinking  to  have  over- 
taken my  Lady  Newcastle, 
whom  I  saw  before  us  in  her 
coach,  with  a  hundred  boys 
and  girls  running  looking  upon 
her ;  but  I  could  not :  and  so 
she  got  home  before  I  could 
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come  up  to  her.  But  I  will  get 
a  time  to  see  her."  Of  course  he 
did.  Pepys  was  not  a  man  to 
be  foiled  of  his  curiosity.  The 
occasion  was  the  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Society,  the  place 
was  Arundel  House.  Thither 
came  the  Duchess  to  see  and  to 
be  seen.  For  her  entertain- 
ment the  air  was  weighed,  two 
cold  liquors  by  mixture  were 
made  hot,  and  many  other 
wonders  performed,  each  of 
which  was  sufficient  to  excite 
the  Duchess's  ever  -  bubbling 
enthusiasm.  A  near  view  of 
the  lady,  whom  he  had  fiercely 
pursued  through  Clerkenwell, 
disappointed  the  excellent 
Pepys.  He  confesses  that  she 
hath  been  a  good  comely 
woman,  "  but  her  dress  so 
antick,  and  her  deportment  so 
ordinary,  that  I  do  not  like  her 
at  all,  nor  did  I  hear  her  say 
anything  that  was  worth 
hearing,  but  that  she  was  full 
of  admiration,  all  admiration." 
That  he  did  not  like  her  was 
but  natural.  She  transcended 
the  norm.  Hers  was  not  the 
ordered  elegance  which  Pepys 
loved.  Besides,  Pepys  feared 
that  the  town  would  soon  be  full 
of  ballads  concerning  her  visit 
to  the  Royal  Society,  an  insti- 
tution whose  dignity  he  would 
have  defended  with  his  life. 
Yet  Pepys,  for  all  his  lack  of 
sympathy,  accurately  discerned 
her  dominant  qualities.  "  The 
whole  story  of  this  lady  is  a 
romance,"  said  he,  "and  all  she 
does  romantick."  There  we 
have  the  truth  in  a  line.  The 
Duchess  was  "  romantick,"  both 
by  conscious  intent  and  uncon- 
scious habit.  She  could  not 
move  without  striving  after  a 


handsome  effect,  and  in  thus 
striving  she  followed,  not 
merely  her  desire,  but  her 
natural  instinct.  Again,  how 
could  her  pose  be  better  ex- 
pressed than  by  the  words 
"  all  admiration  "  ?  She  was 
ready  to  show  an  appreciative 
surprise  at  anything.  In  her 
eager  eyes  all  was  wonderful. 
How  she  would  have  exulted 
in  the  present  age,  when  lion- 
hunting  is  a  favourite  pursuit, 
and  when  she  might  have 
packed  into  the  same  drawing- 
room  a  play-actor,  a  popular 
divine,  and  a  German  phil- 
osopher ! 

To  compel  the  eyes  of  all 
men  upon  her  was,  in  truth, 
the  first  necessity  of  her 
being.  Nor  was  she  dis- 
criminating in  applause.  "It 
will  satisfy  me,"  she  says 
somewhere,  "  if  my  writing 
please  the  readers,  though  not 
the  learned ;  for  I  had  rather 
be  praised  in  this  by  the 
most,  although  not  the  best ; 
for  all  I  desire  is  fame,  and  fame 
is  nothing  but  a  great  noise, 
and  noise  lives  most  in  a  multi- 
tude." No  audience  "fit  but 
few  "  for  her !  She  must  bask 
in  the  liberal  sun  of  notoriety, 
and  accept  without  disdain  the 
incense  of  flattery  burned  upon 
the  humblest  altar.  And  she 
was  furthered  in  the  attainment 
of  her  end  by  a  complete  lack 
of  humour.  This  is  said  in  no 
spirit  of  contempt.  Had  she 
been  gifted  with  humour  she 
could  not  have  been  Margaret 
of  Newcastle.  For  humour  im- 
plies self-criticism,  and  at  the 
touch  of  criticism  the  gossamer 
web  of  her  fancy  would  have  been 
dissipated  into  nothingness.  It 
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was  essential  for  her  genius 
that  she  should  regard  herself 
and  her  husband  and  her  enter- 
prises with  the  utmost  gravity. 
She  never  hesitates  to  compare 
herself  and  her  lord  with  the 
highest.  She  hopes  that  her 
readers  will  not  find  her  vain 
for  writing  her  life,  "since 
there  have  been  many  that 
have  done  the  like,  as  Caesar, 
Ovid,  and  many  more,  both 
men  and  women,  and  I  know 
no  reason  I  may  not  do  it  as 
well  as  they."  It  was  this 
same  spirit  which  moved  her 
to  sketch  her  own  character  in 
the  terms  of  panegyric.  She 
was,  as  she  confesses,  a  great 
emulator, — not  that  she  wished 
others  worse  than  they  are, 
but  that  she  herself  endeav- 
oured to  be  the  best.  "  I  think 
it  no  crime,"  she  wrote,  and 
indeed  it  is  no  crime,  "  to  wish 
myself  the  exactest  of  Nature's 
works,  my  thread  of  life  the 
longest,  my  chain  of  destiny 
the  strongest,  my  mind  the 
peaceablest,  my  life  the  pleas- 
antest,  my  death  the  easiest, 
and  the  greatest  saint  in 
heaven." 

The  wish  was  father  to  the 
thought.  She  began  in  hope; 
she  ended  in  belief.  She  was 
sure  that  the  mere  freshness  of 
her  philosophical  speculations 
was  a  shining  merit.  She 
would  be  beholden  to  none. 
"The  best  wits,"  said  she, 
"have  the  worst  memory;" 
and  again,  "memory  is  noth- 
ing but  the  showers  of  other 
men's  wits."  Nor  could  she  con- 
template her  own  temper  with- 
out a  bland  enthusiasm : 

"  As  for  my  disposition,"  she  wrote 
in  a   characteristic    passage,   "  it  is 
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more  inclining  to  be  melancholy  than 
merry,  but  soft,  melting,  solitary, 
and  contemplating  memory.  And  I 
am  apt  to  weep  rather  than  laugh, 
not  that  I  do  often  either  of  them. 
Also  I  am  tender  -  natured,  for  it 
humbles  my  conscience  to  kill  a  fly, 
and  the  groans  of  a  dying  beast 
strike  my  soul.  Also  where  I  place 
a  particular  affection,  I  love  extra- 
ordinarily and  constantly,  yet  not 
fondly,  but  soberly  and  observingly, 
not  to  hang  about  them  as  a  serv- 
ant. .  .  .  Likewise  I  am  grateful, 
for  I  never  received  a  courtesy, — but 
I  am  impatient  and  troubled  until 
I  can  return  it.  Also  I  am  chaste, 
both  by  nature  and  education,  inso- 
much as  I  do  abhor  an  unchaste 
thought.  Likewise  I  arn  seldom 
angry,  as  my  servants  may  witness 
for  me.  .  .  .  Neither  am  I  apt  to 
be  exceptious  or  jealous." 

And  so  on,  until  she  easily 
persuades  her  readers  that 
she  engrosses  the  virtues.  But 
for  all  her  parade,  for  all  her 
assumption  of  philosophic  un- 
derstanding, she  was  a  very 
woman,  feminine  in  charm, 
feminine  in  vanity,  feminine 
in  caprice.  She  did  not  ap- 
prove of  the  bustling  spirit, 
which  would  remove  the  proper 
boundaries  of  sex.  The  charge 
that  she  haunted  committees, 
and  came  herself  to  petition 
for  a  share  in  her  husband's 
estate,  she  repudiated  with 
fury.  She  had  little  love  of 
the  changed  customs  of  Eng- 
land, "where  women  became 
pleaders,  attornies,  petitioners 
and  the  like,  running  about  all 
their  several  causes,  complain- 
ing of  their  several  grievances, 
exclaiming  against  their  several 
enemies."  She  stood  at  her 
lord's  side  in  his  exile;  she 
composed  a  deathless  eulogy 
of  his  life  and  virtues ;  and  he 
in  return  proved  his  gratitude 
for  her  eloquence  and  fidelity 
2  Y 
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by  setting  up  such  a  monument 
in  his  own  lifetime  as  should 
commemorate  the  virtues  of 
them  both.1 

Her  masterpiece,  in  truth, 
was  "The  Life  of  the  Thrice 
noble,  high  and  puissant  Prince, 
William  Cavendish,  Duke,  Mar- 
quis, and  Earl  of  Newcastle." 
Published  within  the  lifetime 
of  them  both,  the  biography 
proves  the  Duke  as  happily 
deficient  in  humour  as  the 
Duchess.  Not  otherwise  could 
he  have  gazed  complacently 
upon  so  fine  a  panegyric  of 
his  qualities.  Pepys  thought 
him  "an  ass  to  suffer  her  to 
write  what  she  writes  of  him 
and  to  him."  The  University 
of  Cambridge,  more  amiably 
minded,  crowned  her  as  a 
classic.  "Hereafter,"  gravely 
pronounced  its  mouthpiece,  "if 
generous  and  high  -  born  men 
shall  search  our  library  for  a 
model  of  a  most  accomplished 
general,  they  shall  find  it 
expressed  to  the  life,  not  in 
Xenophon's  Cyrus,  but  in 
the  Duchess  of  Newcastle's 
William."  She  thought  so 
well  of  her  book  as  to  set 
it  in  the  same  class  with 
Caesar's  Commentaries ;  and 
Charles  Lamb,  whose  confident 
applause  renewed  the  waning 
fame  of  the  fantastical  duchess, 
thought  that  a  book  so  "good 
and  rare  "  as  this  deserved  the 


most  sumptuous  binding.  "  No 
casket  is  rich  enough,  no  casing 
sufficiently  durable,  to  honour 
and  keep  safe  such  a  jewel." 
This  praise  of  Lamb's  subtly 
marks  the  limitations  of  the 
book.  It  is  an  exotic,  a  fan- 
tasy, a  literary  curiosity,  which 
cannot  be  too  highly  decorated, 
yet  of  its  kind  it  is  perfect. 
The  subject  is  absolutely  con- 
sonant with  the  style  and 
method  of  the  author.  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle  was  a 
master  of  pomp  and  ceremony. 
If  ever  a  grand  seigneur  was 
born  into  England  it  was  he. 
For  him  life  was  a  spectacle, 
and  policy  a  show.  In  an  age 
of  display  he  displayed  a  genius 
for  entertainment  which  was 
unrivalled.  When  King  Charles 
I.  visited  Welbeck,  Newcastle 
prepared  "  such  an  excess  of 
feasting  as  had  never  before 
been  known  in  England."  Ben 
Jonson  devised  a  Masque  for 
the  royal  pleasure,  and  his 
Majesty  liked  his  entertain- 
ment so  well  that  he  bade  his 
loyal  subject  repeat  it  a  year 
later  at  Bolsover.  For  the  de- 
light of  the  King  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  seemed  but  a 
trivial  sum,  and  Newcastle  was 
presently  to  prove  that  he 
would  spend  more  than  money 
in  the  service  of  his  master. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion 
he  was  the  first  to  take  up  arms 


1  So  nobly  does  it  celebrate  the  lady's  genius,  that  we  cannot  but  quote  it  in 
full :  «'  Here  lyes  the  Loyall  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  his  Dutches,  his  second 
wife,  by  whom  he  had  noe  issue  :  Her  name  was  Margaret  Lucas,  yongest 
sister  to  the  Lord  Lucas  of  Colchester,  a  noble  familie  ;  for  all  the  Brothers  were 
Valiant,  and  all  the  Sisters  virtuous.  The  Dutches  was  a  wise,  wittie,  and 
Learned  Lady,  which  her  many  books  do  well  testifie  ;  she  was  a  most  Virtuous  and 
a  Loveing  and  carefull  wife,  and  was  with  her  Lord  all  the  time  of  his  banishment 
and  miseries,  and  when  he  came  home  never  parted  from  him  in  his  solitary 
retirements." 
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for  the  King.     To  him  was  in- 
trusted   the    defence     of     the 
northern  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Lavish  with  his  wealth,  he  not 
merely  lent  money  to  Charles, 
but  within    a    short    time   he 
raised   an   army  of   8000  foot, 
horse,   and   dragoons.      "Thus 
he  stood  upon  his  guard,"  says 
the  Duchess,   "and    continued 
them  upon  duty ;  playing  his 
weak  game  with  much   prud- 
ence, and  giving  the  town  and 
country   great   satisfaction   by 
his   noble  and   honourable  de- 
portment."    Deportment,  per- 
haps,  was    the   most   suitable 
word  for  his  method  of  warfare. 
In   no   stress   did   his    dignity 
desert   him ;    he    never   forgot 
even  in  the  acrimony  of  civil 
war  the  rules  of  chivalry.     Nor 
did  he  always  choose  his  sub- 
ordinates with   a  wise   discre- 
tion.    He  valued  in  others  the 
qualities   which    he    most   es- 
teemed in  himself.     It  is  said 
that   he    appointed    Davenant 
lieutenant  -  general      of      his 
ordnance    because    he    was    a 
poet,  and  a  learned  divine  dis- 
charged for   him  the  office  of 
scout -master.      As    Clarendon 
puts  it : 

"He  liked  the  pomp  and  absolute 
authority  of  a  general  well,  and  pre- 
served the  dignity  of  it  to  the  full ; 
and  for  the  discharge  of  the  outward 
state  and  circumstances  of  it,  in  acts 
of  courtesy,  affability,  bounty,  and 
generosity  he  abounded ;  which  in 
the  infancy  of  a  war  became  him, 
and  made  him  for  some  time  very 
acceptable  to  men  of  all  conditions. 
But  the  substantial  part  of  it,  and 
fatigue  of  a  general,  he  did  not  in 
any  degree  understand  (being  utterly 
unacquainted  with  war),  nor  could 
submit  to." 

But  it  was  not  the  advice  of 
amateurs  nor  his  own  lack  of 


knowledge  which  hindered  the 
success  of  Newcastle.     "There 
was   so   much   treachery,   jug- 
gling,   and    falsehood    in    my 
Lord's  own  army,"   writes  the 
Duchess,  "that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  be  successful  in 
his  designs  and  undertakings." 
And    treachery   was    not    the 
worst    foe   which    he    had    to 
combat.     Orders  from  London 
drove  him  at  last  into  the  very 
clutch  of  destruction.     Rupert 
joined  him  with  a  positive  and 
absolute    command    from    the 
King  to  fight  the  enemy,  and 
the     result     was     the     battle 
fought    "  on    that    fatal   moor 
called   Hessom   Moor."      New- 
castle   obeyed,    as     he    would 
have   obeyed  Charles   had  the 
King  bade  him  cut  his  throat, 
but    he    knew    that    in    thus 
putting  matters  to  the  touch 
he  had  no  hope  but  ruin.     As 
long  as  there  was  a  chance  of 
victory,  Newcastle  fought  with 
the  valour  and  courage  which 
never  deserted  him.     In  an  en- 
counter with  the  Soots,   "  my 
lord  himself  killed  three  with 
his   page's    half- leaden   sword, 
for  he  had  no  other  left  him ; 
and  though  all  the  gentlemen 
in  particular  offered  him  their 
swords,  yet  my  lord  refused  to 
take  a  sword  of  any  of  them." 
After  the  crowning  defeat  he 
made    his    escape    as   best   he 
might,  and  resolved,  "  and  that 
justly  and  honourably,"  to  for- 
sake   the    kingdom.      General 
King  mournfully  asked  Rupert 
and      Newcastle    what      they 
would  do.     Rupert  replied,  "I 
will   rally  my  men."     "I  will 
go  to  Holland,"  said  Newcastle, 
and  he  kept  his  word. 

Newcastle  has  been  severely 
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blamed  for  thus  deserting  the 
cause  of  his  King  and  country, 
and  unless  we  understand  the 
limits  of  his  character,  it  is 
difficult  to  excuse  him.  Clar- 
endon in  his  history  made  an 
ironical  defence,  which  is  the 
most  that  might  be  expected : 

"All  that  can  be  said  for  the 
Marquis,"  lie  wrote,  "  is  that  he  was 
utterly  tired  with  a  condition  and 
employment  so  contrary  to  his 
humour,  nature,  and  education.  .  .  . 
He  was  a  very  fine  gentleman,  active 
and  full  of  courage,  and  most  accom- 
plished in  these  qualities  of  horse- 
manship, dancing,  and  fencing,  which 
accompany  a  good  breeding  —  in 
which  his  delight  was.  Besides  that 
he  was  amorous  in  poetry  and  music, 
to  which  he  indulged  the  greatest 
part  of  his  time." 

In  truth,  nothing  save  an  ardent 
feeling  of  loyalty  would  have 
ever  tempted  him  from  the 
paths  of  pleasure,  and  if  he 
failed,  it  speaks  eloquently  of 
his  devotion  that  he  faced 
death  and  ruin  in  the 
faithful  service  of  his  King. 
Death  he  escaped.  Ruin  held 
him  in  its  savage  grasp  for 
many  a  long  year.  Even 
though  he  were  "  as  fit  to  be 
a  general  as  a  bishop,"  he 
proved  in  adversity  an  un- 
conquerable courage.  Accus- 
tomed from  his  youth  up  to  the 
lavish  expenditure  of  money,  he 
crossed  the  seas  with  no  more 
than  £90  in  his  pocket.  Thence- 
forth until  the  Restoration  his 
life  was  one  bitter  fight  with 
poverty.  Wherever  he  went  the 
demon  of  want  pursued  him.  To 
obtain  money  was  a  plain  im- 
possibility. To  win  the  credit 
of  his  fellows  was  an  enterprise 
well  within  his  compass.  In 
Paris,  as  in  Antwerp,  he  was 


forced  "  to  live  upon  the 
courtesy  of  those  who  would 
trust  him."  Greatly  daring, 
he  married  his  Margaret  with- 
out a  shilling  in  his  pocket. 
The  story  of  his  debts  is  told 
with  perfect  candour  and  a 
touch  of  humour  by  his  amiable 
spouse.  One  day  his  steward 
assured  him  that  he  could 
provide  no  dinner  for  him,  for 
his  creditors  were  resolved  to 
trust  him  no  longer.  Pleas- 
antly he  suggested  that  the 
Duchess  should  pawn  her 
clothes,  and  the  Duchess,  an- 
swering that  they  were  of  small 
value,  bade  her  waiting-maid 
pawn  some  "small  toys  "  which 
she  had  lately  given  her.  Thus 
with  a  light  heart  he  found  a 
way  out  of  every  difficulty,  and 
driven  to  the  worst  straits  of 
poverty  he  would  call  his  credi- 
tors together,  and  make  so 
effectual  a  speech  to  them, 
"  that  instead  of  urging  the 
payment  of  his  debts  they 
promised  him  that  he  should 
not  want  anything  in  what- 
soever they  were  able  to  assist 
him."  Well  might  the  Duchess 
sing  the  praises  of  the  citizens 
of  Antwerp,  who  could  never 
resist  "  his  civil  deportment  and 
persuasive  arguments."  The 
credit  which  they  gave  him  she 
looked  upon  as  a  special  bless- 
ing of  God ;  for  was  he  not  a 
stranger  in  the  land,  and  to  all 
appearance  a  ruined  man  ? 

For  men  of  less  spirit  than 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  it 
would  have  been  easy  to 
descend  in  the  social  scale,  to 
lead  a  mean  life  in  a  humble 
lodging.  To  this  degradation 
he  would  never  consent.  He 
could  not  forget  that  he  was  "  a 
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noble,  high  and  puissant  prince." 
Though  his  pocket  held  not  a 
penny,  still  would  he  live  in 
the  best  state  in  might ;  still 
would  he  keep  the  finest 
horses  in  his  stable,  "  resolving 
for  his  own  recreation  and 
divertisement,  in  his  banished 
condition,  to  exercise  the  art 
of  manage,  which  he  is  a  great 
master  and  lover  of."  In  the 
depth  of  his  poverty  his  horses 
amounted  to  the  number  of 
eight.  Nor  would  the  direst 
distress  persuade  him  to  part 
with  any  of  them.  For  he 
would  say  that  good  horses 
are  so  rare  "  as  not  to  be 
valued  for  money,  and  he  who 
would  buy  him  out  of  his 
pleasure  [meaning  his  horses] 
must  pay  dear  for  it."  And 
the  horses  repaid  eagerly  the 
affection  which  he  lavished  on 
them.  They  showed  their  joy, 
whenever  he  came  to  the 
stable,  by  their  "  trampling 
action,"  and  when  he  rode 
them  himself,  "they  seemed  to 
take  much  pleasure  and  pride 
in  it." 

Thus  his  fame  in  Antwerp 
grew,  and  no  traveller  who 
might  be  admitted  into  the 
presence  failed  to  pay  the  Duke 
his  respects,  and  to  admire 
his  manage  of  horses.  One 
day,  says  the  Duchess  with  de- 
light, she  counted  some  seven- 
teen coaches  at  the  door  of 
their  house,  which  they  had 
hired  from  the  widow  of  "  Van 
Ruben,  the  famous  picture  - 
drawer."  And  then,  as  hope 
grew  brighter  in  the  breasts  of 
the  Royalists,  the  Duke  pro- 
vided for  the  King  and  all  the 
royal  race  who  chanced  to  be 
in  Antwerp  a  small  entertain- 


ment which,  though  it  paled 
before  the  glories  of  Welbeok 
and  Bolsover,  must  surely  have 
reminded  the  Duke  of  his 
gracious  past.  If  the  expense 
were  no  larger  than  his  creditors 
would  allow,  the  sentiments  of 
loyalty  expressed  were  worthy 
the  most  august  occasion. 
"The  King  was  brought  in 
with  music,"  we  are  told,  "  and 
all  being  placed,  Major  Mohun, 
the  player,  in  a  black  satin  robe 
and  garland  of  bays,  made  a 
speech  in  verse  of  his  lordship's 
own  poetry,  complimenting  the 
King  in  his  highest  hyperbole." 
Thus  was  prophesied  the  speedy 
restoration  of  the  King,  and 
when  it  came  none  rejoiced 
more  gratefully  than  the 
loyallest  of  Dukes,  who  declared 
that  his  love  to  his  gracious 
master,  King  Charles  the 
Second,  "was  above  the  love 
he  bore  to  his  wife,  children, 
and  all  his  posterity ;  nay,  to 
his  own  life."  Nor  did  the  fact 
that  his  gracious  master  did 
not  reciprocate  his  love  check 
his  ardour  for  a  moment.  "  I 
care  not  whether  his  Majesty 
loves  me  again  or  not,"  said 
he,  "  for  I  am  resolved  to  love 
him." 

The  Duke's  enthusiasm  at 
seeing  once  more  his  native 
land  was  unbounded. 

"At  last,"  writes  the  Duchess  in 
a  touching  passage,  "  being  come  so 
far  that  he  was  able  to  discern  the 
smoke  of  London,  which  he  had  not 
seen  in  a  long  time,  he  merrily  was 
pleased  to  desire  one  that  was 
near  him  to  jog  and  awake  him  out 
of  his  dream,  for  surely,  said  he,  I 
have  been  sixteen  years  asleep,  and 
am  not  thoroughly  awake  yet.  My 
Lord  lay  that  night  at  Greenwich, 
where  his  supper  seemed  more  sav- 
oury to  him  than  any  meat  he  had 
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hitherto  tasted,  and  the  noise  of  some 
scraping  fiddlers  he  thought  the 
pleasantest  harmony  that  ever  he 
had  heard." 

His  sojourn  in  London  was 
brief.  In  the  general  joyous- 
ness  of  the  Restoration,  the  ser- 
vices which  he  had  rendered  to 
the  King  and  the  sufferings 
which  he  had  undergone,  a 
banished  man  with  a  price 
upon  his  head,  were  speedily 
forgotten.  He  and  his  Duchess 
were  hopelessly  out  of  fashion. 
It  was  not  for  them  to  take 
part  in  the  gallantry  of  a  flip- 
pant Court,  and  they  retired  to 
Welbeck  without  regret,  culti- 
vated the  Muses  with  the  same 
pomp  and  ceremony  wherewith 
they  had  faced  the  sorrows  of 
exile,  and  made  infrequent,  if 
brilliant,  appearances  in  Lon- 
don. He  shared  with  enthusi- 
asm his  lady's  love  of  literature. 
There  were  many  for  whom 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was 
at  once  the  Maecenas  and  the 
Horace  of  England.  "  The 
best  lyric  and  dramatic  poet 
of  his  age"  is  the  Duchess's 
description  of  him.  Much  as 
she  vaunted  her  own  genius, 
she  willingly  acclaimed  his 
infinite  superiority : 

"  A  Poet  I  am  neither  horn  nor  bred, 

But  to  a  witty  poet  married, 

Whose  brain  is  fresh  and  pleasant  as 
the  Spring, 

Where  fancies  grow,  and  where  the 
Muses  sing  ; 

There  oft  I  lean  my  head,  and  listen- 
ing hark, 

T"  observe  his  words,  and  all  his  fancies 
mark  ; 


And  from  that  garden  flowers  of  fancy 

take, 

Whereof  a  posy  up  in  verse  I  make  : 
Thus  I  that   have   no   garden   of  my 

own 
There   gather  flowers  that  are  newly 

blown." 

A  noble  tribute  of  one  poet 
to  another;  and  though  the 
harsh  world  has  not  accepted 
the  Duchess's  amiable  estimate, 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  a 
true  man  of  letters.  His  "New 
Method  to  Dress  Horses  "  was 
the  fruit  of  life -long  know- 
ledge. Dry  den  did  not  disdain 
to  adapt  his  translation  of 
Moliere's  "L'^tourdi"  into  the 
famous  comedy,  "Sir  Martin 
Mar- All";  and  though  the 
Duke's  original  pieces  did  not 
win  the  approval  of  that  most 
capricious  of  critics,  Samuel 
Pepys,  Shadwell  packed  a 
great  part  of  "The  Triumph- 
ant Widow,  or  the  Medley  of 
Humours,"  into  "Bury  Fair," 
while  "The  Country  Captain," 
acted  with  applause  in  1649, 
survived  until  1661,  to  be 
condemned  by  Pepys  as  the 
silliest  play  that  ever  he  saw. 
But  it  is  not  for  their  comedies 
that  we  delight  to  remember 
the  Duchess  of  Newcastle  and 
her  lord.  He  at  any  rate  was 
greater  in  life  than  in  art; 
and  if  we  still  see  him  in  the 
habit  as  he  lived,  it  is  because 
the  skill  of  the  Duchess  equalled 
her  devotion,  and  enabled  her  to 
bequeath  the  imperishable  por- 
trait of  a  great  gentleman. 
CHARLES  WHIBLEY. 
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THEY  breakfasted  that  morn- 
ing in  a  littered  dwelling,  for 
the  village  folk,  who  had  helped 
to  quell  the  fire,  in  an  excess 
of  zeal  had  emptied  threat- 
ened rooms  of  furniture,  and, 
in  the  way  of  hurried  flit- 
tings,  heaped  where  the  notion 
took  them.  Pen's  room  alone 
had  suffered  serious  damage ; 
she  wept  at  the  havoc  when 
she  saw  it  in  the  grey  light 
of  the  day,  a  kind  of  symbol 
bearing  meanings  for  herself 
alone,  and  Captain  Cutlass 
found  her  among  the  ashes 
guiltily  regarding  them,  with 
Miss  Amelia  expressing  the 
severest  censure  by  her  silence. 
He  came  in  upon  them  whist- 
ling, exuberant. 

"There's  something  tonic  in 
a  fire,"  said  he;  "it's  as  near 
on  war  as  we  may  attain  in 
those  pampered  times.  We 
ought  to  have  an  annual  one 
to  keep  us  from  losing  the 
early  virtues.  Eh?" 

The  reddened  eyes  of  Pen- 
elope stopped  him ;  he  realised 
an  attitude  of  accusation  in 
his  aunt. 

"  I  never  was  more  ashamed 
of  myself  in  all  my  life ! "  said 
Pen,  and  Aunt  Amelia  breathed 
heavily,  visibly  a  martyr  to 
restraint. 

"Wouldn't  have  missed  it 
for  a  hundred  pounds,"  he  told 
them  buoyantly.  "There's  a 


certain  calling  forth — a  stim- 
ulus—  an  excitation  in  a  fire 
which  gives  me  my  one  re- 
gret that  we  can't  all  live  in 
cities  and  see  other  people's 
fires  each  evening.  Some  pleas- 
ing terror  is  in  conflagration, 
eh?  You  saw  the  fine  de- 
light of  the  village  boys  ? 
They  liked  it  even  better  than 
the  garden-party.  What  the 
world  wants  when  it's  young 
is  bonfires — to  see  the  raven- 
ing beast  uncaged :  Chinese 
lanterns  are  all  very  well  for 
timid  age." 

"I  can't  conceive  how  I 
should  have  been  so  stupid ! " 
lamented  Pen,  but  little  com- 
forted by  his  humour. 

"If     people     will     read     in 

bed "     said     Miss    Amelia 

sardonically. 

"I  always  do!"  said  Cap- 
tain Cutlass.  "The  thing  is, 
Pen,  to  avoid  somnolent  books 
for  such  occasions.  A  rapid 
action !  It's  the  hour  for 
breathless  incident,  if  we're  to 
avoid  the  risks  of  burning 
curtains.  Never  mind !  It  is 
probably  the  first  time  Reggy's 
poems  have  roused  intense  ex- 
citement." 

"  Reggy's  nonsense  !  "  said 
his  aunt  impatiently,  and  Pen's 
lips  hardened. 

"I  think,"  said  she,  "they're 
very  clever.  They're  beauti- 
ful!" 
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"  Of  course  they  are  ! "  said 
Captain  Cutlass. 

He  had  not  learned  as  yet 
of  the  wounded  forest.  The 
morn  was  beat  upon  by  tat- 
ters of  the  storm.  Gusts 
eddied  round  the  house,  strew- 
ing the  lawn  with  twigs  and 
whistling  in  the  chimneys ; 
wild  ragged  clouds  went  scur- 
rying across  the  sky.  Rooks 
gathered  in  the  fields  with 
scoffing  sea  -  gulls  from  the 
nearest  port ;  they  rose  at 
times  in  the  air  in  clanging 
masses.  The  garden  had  lost 
its  tameness ;  every  bush  ap- 
peared to  struggle  to  escape 
and  join  those  elemental  revels. 
To  the  relish  of  their  meal 
that  morning  every  sense  con- 
tributed ;  they  saw  the  boughs 
thrash,  and  the  tree-tops  rise 
and  fall  like  billows  round  the 
village;  the  swollen  river  at 
its  weirs  resounded  like  a 
cataract ;  a  scent  of  freshened 
earth  and  herbage  seemed  to 
find  its  way  indoors,  contest- 
ing with  the  scorched  wood 
odours. 

All  things  considered,  they 
were  a  cheerful  party ;  lifted 
a  little  above  themselves  by 
the  night's  adventure,  inspirited 
by  the  morning's  weather  ;  only 
Pen  was  contrite,  Miss  Amelia 
sour.  Maurice  should  have 
basked  in  their  approval  of  his 
vigilance  and  gallantry,  but  for 
one  who  had  averted  tragedy 
unspeakable  he  seemed  ill  at 
ease  whenever  the  night's 
events  were  recapitulated. 
Norah  alone  observed  it. 

"  If  you  say  a  word,"  she 
whispered  hurriedly,  "I'll  not 
forgive  you ! " 

"Can't    keep    it    up    much 


longer,"  he  muttered.  "It 
makes  me  feel  an  arrant  hum- 
bug," and  regardless  of  her 
clutch  upon  his  arm  disclosed 
the  cause  of  his  embarrass- 
ment. He  had  been  credited 
with  the  first  alarm;  Pen's 
feeling  of  obligation,  obvious 
in  her  manner  to  him,  gave 
him  pain.  "I  did  the  shout- 
ing," he  explained,  "  but  Norah 
was  the  first  to  see  the  fire. 
She  roused  me,  you  understand. 
I'm  sorry  for  your  knuckles, 
Norah."  ' 

"And  I'm  sorry  for  your 
stupidity,"  she  said  in  an 
'undertone  of  disappointment. 
"You  have  thrown  away  the 
best  part  of  a  beautiful  repu- 
tation and  robbed  Pen  of  half 
her  admiration,  and  you're 
going  to  make  me  look 
absurdly  silly  in  another 
moment." 

"  And  all  the  time  we  have 
been  thinking  Mr  Maurice  was 
so  clever  !  "  cried  Aunt  Amelia. 
"  How  did  you  waken,  Norah  ?  " 

"I  was  not  in  bed,"  said 
Norah,  looking  with  blameful 
eyes  on  Maurice. 

"  But  we  all  retired  together, 
to  bed,  hours  before,"  said  her 
aunt,  astonished.  "  We  had 
quite  decided  Andy  would  not 
come  till  morning." 

"  I  thought,  again,  he  would," 
said  Norah,  very  red,  "and 
decided  to  wait  up  for  him. 
So  I  returned  downstairs  and 
stayed  till  he  appeared,  a 
benevolence  for  which  he  has 
to  thank  me,  since  Fancy  Farm 
might  have  been  burned  about 
his  ears  if  I  had  not  seen  the 
flame  from  the  west  wing  on 
my  window -blind  as  I  was 
preparing  to  go  to  bed  again." 
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"  So  it's  Norah  you  have  got 
to  thank,"  said  Miss  Amelia  to 
Pen,  whose  manner  to  the  hero 
had  impressed  itself  on  her  as 
rather  warm. 

"At  all  events  it  was  Mr 
Maurice  who  rescued  me,"  said 
Pen  impulsively,  her  aspect  a 
defiance  of  Sir  Andrew  Schaw's 
theories  of  gratitude.  He,  on 
his  part,  seemed  at  once  im- 
mersed in  contemplation,  with 
his  eyes  upon  his  cousin. 

She  turned  uneasily  to 
Maurice.  "I  hope  you  are 
glad  now  that  I  gave  you  the 
opportunity,"  she  whispered. 

"You  think  of  everything," 
he  said  to  her  humbly. 

"  My  wits  have  been  on  edge 
for  weeks;  I  have  to  think  of 
everything ;  amn't  I  a  woman  ? 
But  it  was  not  altogether  to 
give  you  the  joy  of  rescuing 
Pen  I  sent  you  to  her  door; 
I  was  afraid  myself;  I  was 
afraid ! " 

Cattanach  appeared  before 
their  breakfast  ended ;  he 
brought  from  every  part  of 
the  estate  along  the  coast  the 
tidings  of  devastation.  At 
once  Sir  Andrew  mounted  and 
was  off,  the  fire  forgotten,  but 
a  vision  in  his  mind  of  Norah 
standing  in  the  hall  to  welcome 
him  from  the  storm,  of  all  the 
household  she  alone  solicitous. 

He  had  mourned  the  fallen 
comrades  and  returned  to 
Clashgour  Farm  where  his 
mare  was  stalled,  when  the 
ravage  of  the  storm  appeared 
of  little  consequence  compared 
with  that  which  was  created  in 
his  breast  by  a  foolish  sentence 
from  the  lips  of  Fleming. 

Together  they  were  leaning 
on  a  dry-stone  dyke  before  the 


steading,  looking  upon  a  flooded 
meadow  whose  condition  made 
the  farmer  even  less  urbane  in 
manner  than  was  his  wont. 
To  him  the  spoiling  of  the 
woods  was  of  less  account  than 
the  loss  of  a  stack  of  hay  that 
was  now  on  its  way  to  sea, 
swept  off  by  the  river  spate. 
He  snuffed  with  his  ivory  ladle 
without  the  usual  courtesy  of 
the  proffered  box,  and  talked  of 
the  ruined  plantings  as  if  they 
were  a  blessing  in  disguise. 

"No5  much  to  complain  o', 
laird !  A  windfa',  a  perfect 
windfa'  I  It's  time  thae  trees 
were  doon  in  ony  case ;  noo  ye 
can  turn  them  into  money.  It's 
no'  as  if  the  hale  j ing -bang 
were  sailin'  doon  the  river  like 
my  stack." 

"I  would  rather  have  my 
trees,"  said  Captain  Cutlass 
sadly,  as  he  turned  about  to 
get  his  horse.  "And  mis- 
fortunes never  come  single ; 
you'll  have  heard  about  the 
fire?" 

"Yes,"  said  Clashgour  in- 
differently. "It's  a  mercy  it's 
nae  waur,  and  that  naething 
happened  to  Miss  Colquhoun 
to  put  aff  the  waddin'." 

"The  wedding!"  said  Sir 
Andrew,  stopping.  "  What 
wedding?" 

His  tenant  fortified  himself 
with  another  snuff :  a  man 
made  coarse  by  his  convivial 
habits,  the  delicacies  of  percep- 
tion blunted,  he  had  long  since 
lost  the  instinct  to  refrain  from 
a  dangerous  familiarity. 

"  Naebody  should  ken  that 
better  than  yoursel',  Sir 
Andrew,"  he  replied,  with  a 
cunning  leer.  "The  clash  o* 
the  country's  sayin'  she  played 
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her  oairds  gey  weel  to  nab  a 
landlord." 

Next  moment  Captain  Cut- 
lass had  him  by  the  collar  and 
shook  him  like  a  rat.  "  You 
blackguard  ! "  he  exclaimed. 
"To  say  such  a  thing  about 
a  lady!" 

"Lord  keep  us,  laird!" 
gasped  Fleming,  "  I'm  no'  mis- 
ca'in'  her.  If  it  comes  to  that, 
I  was  nabbed  mysel',  and  I'm 
no'  regrettin'  't." 

Incapable  of  answer,  Captain 
Cutlass  left  him.  The  tempest 
of  the  mind  awakened  thus 
prevailed  until  he  reached  the 
village.  From  the  lips  of  Norah 
the  hint  that  Pen's  tuition 
had  occasioned  chatter,  though 
enough  to  make  him  bitterly 
regret  his  scheme,  was  not  so 
overwhelming  as  this  brutal 
revelation.  Pen  was  more  the 
victim  of  his  whim  than  he 
had  first  imagined.  .  .  .  And 
Norah  had  waited  up  for  him — 
the  home  personified,  the  soul 
of  the  hearth ;  that  dream  he 
had  one  time  told  her  of,  re- 
vived by  her  living  presence 
when  he  came  from  the  storm 
into  the  warm -lit  hall.  .  .  . 
Brave  Pen  !  Honest  Pen  ! — 
in  all  respects  so  close  upon 
his  own  conception  of  the 
perfect  woman,  how  must  he 
atone  for  the  consequences  of 
his  folly?  His  errant  sense 
of  honour  promptly  gave  an 
answer. 

If  Mr  Birrell  was  capable  of 
surprise  at  any  act  of  Captain 
Cutlass,  he  had  occasion  when 
his  client,  having  trotted  up  to 
the  office  door  a  little  later, 
fastened  his  mare  to  a  ring 
worn  thin  by  his  litigious 


grandfather  before  James 
Birrell  was  born,  and  burst 
into  the  writing-chamber  with 
the  question,  "Mr  Birrell, 
am  I  well  enough  off  to 
marry  ?  " 

The  Writer,  who  had  seen 
him  earlier  in  the  day  in  the 
huddle  of  Fancy  Farm  with 
his  mind  preoccupied  with 
other  things  than  matrimony, 
thrust  his  glasses  back  upon 
his  forehead,  peered  at  him 
under  shaggy  eyebrows,  rubbed 
his  hands,  and  gave  a  pawky 
smile,  in  which  were  blended 
pity,  fellow-feeling,  and  amuse- 
ment. 

"It's  a  point  that  didna 
bother  you  much  last  year, 
Sir  Andrew,  when  the  topic 
was  discussed  between  us  in 
this  very  room,"  he  answered. 
"I'm  glad  that  such  a  hum- 
drum commonplace  considera- 
tion has  occurred  to  you  at 
last.  Famous,  man,  famous ! 
You  see  romance  itsel'  must 
come  back  at  last  to  a  question 
o'  bawbees.  If  you  had  half 
as  much  interest  in  your  own 
pecuniary  affairs  as  Miss  Grant 
has  gotten,  you  would  know 
that  Schawfield  was  never  in  a 
better  state  to  warrant  such  a 
step  as  you  suggest.  I  thank 
the  Lord  for  Athabascas  !  And 
now  I  hear  the  very  winds  are 
blawin'  in  your  favour.  What's 
the  good  o'  me  keepin'  books  if 
you'll  no'  take  the  trouble  to 
understand  them?" 

He  moved  to  a  deed  -  box 
stamped  in  gilded  letters  with 
the  name  of  the  estate. 

"For  Heaven's  sake  don't 
go  into  that  again ! "  said  his 
client  hastily,  pushing  the  deed- 
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box  back  on  its  rack  with  a 
thrust  of  his  riding-crop.  "  This 
thing  ought  to  be  in  the  family 
mausoleum.  Full  of  ghosts, 
man,  full  of  ghosts!  All  I 
want  to-day  is  an  assurance 
from  my  man  of  business  that 
I'm  not  insolvent.  I  have  the 
utmost  confidence  in  your  judg- 
ment." 

The  Writer  sighed  and  sat 
down  again.  "And  yet  folk 
wonder  at  defaulting  lawyers  !  " 
he  remarked.  "My  trade  ex- 
ists on  the  presumption  that 
the  world's  dishonest,  and  that 
every  man's  a  rogue  unless 
his  name  is  on  a  parchment, 
stamped,  and  yet  you'll  put 
such  confidence  in  a  lawyer 
that  you'll  never  fash  yourself 
to  check  his  documents.  It's 
a  marvellous  compliment  to 
my  profession,  but  whiles  I 
can't  deny  to  myself  that  it's 
idiotic." 

"I'll  risk  it,"  said  Captain 
Cutlass. 

"Yes,  yes!  you'll  risk  it! 
You'll  risk  anything,  Sir  An- 
drew— that's  the  worst  o'  you  ! 
But  it's  no'  a  way  that's  justi- 
fied by  reason,"  Mr  Birrell 
insisted. 

"  We  are  driven  to  all  our 
vital  acts,"  replied  the  baronet, 
"by  forces  quite  outside  our 
reason." 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  his  agent 
dryly.  "Even  marriage,  the 
most  vital  act  of  all  ?  " 

"Even  marriage,"  agreed 
his  client.  "You'll  admit  I 
never  attached  a  vast  import- 
ance to  ratiocination.  Nature 
knows  best  what  we're  fitted 
for,  and  I'm  almost  come  at 
last  to  your  philosophy  that 


it's  women  who  make  the 
matches." 

James  Birrell  chuckled. 
"And  what  for  no'  ?"  he  asked 
in  the  homely  idiom.  "  It's  no 
disgrace  to  the  man  that  he 
should  come  like  the  mavis 
from  the  tree  to  his  natural 
charmer.  And  am  I  to  con- 
gratulate you,  Sir  Andrew?" 

"That  remains  to  be  seen," 
said  the  baronet.  "  I  have  yet 
to  consult  the  lady." 

His  old  friend  smiled  again 
and  looked  at  him  with  a 
father's  eye.  "  It's  almost 
necessary,"  he  remarked  with 
irony.  "Just  pro  forma,  you 
understand.  Pro  forma  I " 

"I'm  not  so  sure,"  said  his 
client.  "It's  a  point  that's 
extremely  doubtful,  to  judge 
from  the  lady's  manner," 
and  again  James  Birrell 
chuckled. 

"  I'm  up  in  years,"  he  said, 
"  and  I've  just  been  an  ob- 
server, taking  no  share  in  the 
game  mysel',  but  I  always 
understood  that  coyness  was 
a  part  of  it.  Hoots,  man  !  get 
awa'  wi'  ye  !  " 

Sir  Andrew  walked  about 
the  room  restlessly,  surprised 
in  some  degree  at  his  agent's 
sympathetic  humour.  "  A  year 
ago  you  would  have  called  the 
project  sheer  romantics,"  he 
remarked. 

"  A  year  ago  your  mood  was 
not  so  sensible  :  you  were  then 
for  training  fish  to  swim  tail 
foremost." 

"  Not  a  word  about  that 
presumptuous  folly!"  said  Sir 
Andrew.  "  It's  a  painful  sub- 
ject. I  find  it  has  not  escaped 
the  observation  and  the  com- 
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ment  of  the  village  gossips. 
An  inquisitive  and  babbling 
place,  Mr  Birrell !  " 

"In  that  respect  it's  just  like 
other  places,"  said  the  lawyer, 
up  in  arms  for  his  native  vil- 
lage. "Remember  your  posi- 
tion, sir — you're  no'  an  ordinar 
man !  you're  like  a  steeple 
standing  up  in  the  midst  of  us, 
and  a  steeple  canna  grumble  if 
it's  stared  at." 

"To  see  how  goes  the 
weather -cock,"  said  Captain 
Cutlass  with  a  smile,  as  he 
made  to  leave  the  writing- 
chamber.  "Well,  I  hope  the 
move  I  contemplate  will  meet 
with  their  kind  approval." 

"  I  can  guarantee  you  that," 
said  Mr  Birrell  heartily,  with 
his  hand  upon  the  door  to  show 
him  out. 

"I  am  glad  you  have  come 
to  my  view  of  it,  that  what 
we  comically  call  race  and 
fortune  on  the  lady's  part  are 
not  essential,"  said  Sir  Andrew. 
"  But  not  a  word  to  any  one  in 
the  meantime.  You  under- 
stand the  situation  :  after  all, 
it  may  come  to  nothing,"  and 
he  left  the  lawyer,  quite  as- 
tounded, on  the  threshold. 

James  Birrell  stood  for  a 
moment  like  a  man  of  stone, 
all  the  pleasure  roused  by  his 
misconception  of  Sir  Andrew's 
project  dissipated.  His  wish 
had  been  the  parent  of  his 
thought,  which  had  been 
nursed  assiduously  by  'Tilda. 
Was  it  possible  that  that 
amazing  woman's  faculty  for 
probing  to  the  heart  of  local 
things  with  little  more  than 
glimpses  from  her  window  had 
at  last  betrayed  her!  For 
weeks  she  had  been  more  and 


more  convinced  each  day  that 
the  Hunt  was  ending  as  she 
wished  it ;  innumerable  por- 
tents which  had  missed  the 
observation  of  her  neighbours 
had  conferred  on  her  a  pleasure 
that  could  not  have  been  ex- 
ceeded, as  she  told  her  brother, 
by  the  capture  of  a  husband 
for  herself. 

He  respected  his  client's 
wish  for  secrecy  on  the  subject, 
but  he  was  unable  to  forego 
the  melancholy  pleasure  of 
a  douche  to  his  sister's  con- 
fidence. 

"I  suppose  you  are  still  of 
the  idea  that  his  lordship's 
bound  to  make  a  match  of  it 
with  Norah  ?  "  he  said  to  her 
at  their  midday  dinner. 

"  I  seldom  had  more  than  the 
smallest  doubt  of  it,"  she  an- 
swered calmly,  "and  never  a 
doubt  of  any  kind  since  Mr 
Maurice  came  up  the  wynd  wi' 
Watty  Fraser's  gander,  lookin' 
like  a  goose  himsel'.  He'll 
have  a  jauntier  step,  I'll  war- 
rant, now  that  Miss  Colquhoun 
is  in  his  reverence  for  savin' 
her  this  mornin'." 

"  There's  aye  the  chance 
that  Sir  Andrew  may  forestall 
him,"  said  her  brother  cau- 
tiously. "He's  just  the  man 
who  would  think  himself  bound 
to  marry  her  because  such  a 
thing  was  rumoured." 

Miss  'Tilda  laughed  derisively. 
"He  may  think  what  he  likes," 
she  said,  "but  I  ken  better. 
You  men  !  You  men  !  Indeed 
I  wouldna  wonder  if  he  hasna 
found  out  yet  that  he's  daft 
for  Norah.  All  the  same, 
James  Birrell,  you  may  take 
my  word  for  it  that  he's  goin' 
to  marry  her." 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 


The  hunter  ran  his   quarry 
down   that    afternoon    in    the 
heart   of    a   wood    which    has 
known  that  kind  of  chase  since 
ever  its  trees  were  old  enough 
to    keep    a    secret,    and     will 
doubtless  lend  its   privacy   to 
the   ancient   sport  so   long   as 
there  are  lads  and  lasses  left  in 
Schawfield,  while  back  gates  of 
the  village  lead  to  it,  and  the 
glades  entice,  and  the  howlets 
keep  their  counsel  as  to  what 
the  answer  is  when  they  cry 
"Who?    Who?"       No    storm 
would    ever    spoil    Strongarra 
wood  for  lovers :  let   the  silly 
young    pines    come     down    in 
squadrons  elsewhere,  the  oaks 
stand  fast  in  old  Strongarra — 
ah,  the  old  rogue  oaks !  the  sly 
old   wrinkled    fathers   shaking 
with    pagan    fun  !  —  and    the 
foggy    paths    which    intersect 
it,  a  monument  to  the  spend- 
thrift days  of  William  Schaw, 
will   never   have   any  obstacle 
to  the  feet  of  young  romance. 
It  was  not   romance,  either 
young   or   old,    that   took    Sir 
Andrew  there,  but  a  resolution 
forced    on   him   by   events   as 
ludicrously    unromantic    as    if 
they  had  been  planned  by  some 
malign     and     mocking    provi- 
dence.     When  he  let  himself 
reflect  upon  them,  even  he  was 
bound  to  realise  that  the  thing 
he  contemplated  was  in  keep- 
ing with  the  spirit  of  the  joke 
wherewith   the   drama   opened 
on  the  curling-pond  a  year  ago. 
A    proper     culmination    to    a 
prank  that  now  seemed  child- 
ish !      He   could    only   face    it 
smiling,  like  a  man,  as  he  had 


done  before  when  his  impetu- 
ousness  had  brought  Jean 
Jardine  home  from  India  to 
stagger  him  with  dismay. 
But  then,  the  issues  were  not 
so  complicated ;  duty  presented 
no  alternatives. 

A  while  before  he  had  got 
back  from  Mr  Birrell's  office, 
Norah,  having  paid  a  hurried 
visit  to  the  tenements  to  assure 
herself  that  no  one  was  the 
worse  for  Pen's  withdrawal, 
was  returning  through  the 
avenue,  when  she  saw  her 
friend  at  a  distance  crossing 
the  fields  in  the  direction  of 
the  lower  of  the  hunting-roads 
that  wound  themselves  about 
Strongarra.  Pen's  obvious 
haste  amused  her :  had  she  not 
been  aware  that  the  wood  was 
the  winter  substitute  for  the 
moor  where  Pen  so  often  be- 
took herself  in  summer  on  her 
solitary  rides,  she  would  have 
thought  the  signs  propitious 
to  Reggy  Maurice,  who  had, 
earlier  in  the  day,  displayed 
a  flagrant  craft  in  vain  at- 
tempts to  see  the  lady  by  her- 
self. But  Maurice  was  not  in 
the  wood,  a  trysted  knight 
expectant ;  across  the  lawn  she 
could  hear  him  playing  the 
piano  in  the  house  —  perhaps 
another  artifice  to  gain  his 
purpose,  for  Pen  was  always 
ready  to  be  lured  by  music. 

Aunt  Amelia  stood  in  the 
verandah,  looking  worried. 
The  irritation  that  had  mas- 
tered her  all  the  morning  since 
the  shouts  of  Reggy  Maurice 
woke  her  from  her  dreams  ap- 
peared to  have  reached  a  fever 
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height,  for  her  cheeks  were 
patched  with  crimson  and  her 
manner  was  a  little  incoherent. 

"  Have  you  seen  that  girl  ?  " 
she  asked  irascibly,  looking 
round  the  garden.  Norah  dis- 
cerned the  symptoms  of  an 
outbreak  she  had  feared  for 
several  days. 

"Pen,  you  mean?  She's 
gone  across  the  fields  to  the 
hunting-roads.  And  she  seems 
in  a  dreadful  hurry." 

"Flurry,"  said  Miss  Amelia. 
"  I  have  no  patience  with  such 
a  spitfire  !  For  all  that  I  said 
to  her ! " 

"What  did  you  say  to 
her  ?  "  asked  Norah  anxiously. 
Affairs  were  at  that  juncture 
where  an  injudicious  word  from 
her  aunt  might  have  the  most 
unhappy  consequences. 

Her  fears  were  justified : 
Miss  Amelia  rambled  into  a 
petulant  explanation  that  she 
had  in  the  friendliest  spirit 
taken  it  on  herself  to  warn 
Penelope  that  a  certain  cir- 
cumspection was  expected  from 
a  person  in  her  position  in  the 
household. 

Norah  pressed  for  more  de- 
tails, with  a  sinking  at  the 
heart. 

"Her  manner  to  Mr  Maur- 
ice ! "  said  her  aunt  signifi- 
cantly. "  I  think  you  must  be 
blind !  Or  you  haven't  any 
natural  feelings.  Don't  you 
see  the  way  she  looks  at  him ! 
She  went  back  to  her  room 
this  morning  for  his  book  for 
nothing  else  than  for  effect, 
and  I  told  her  so.  A  bold, 
designing  girl!  Still,  I  had 
no  desire  to  hurt  her  feelings ; 
I  like  her  well  enough;  and 
all  I  meant  was  for  her  good. 


But  she  flared  up  at  once,  and 
told  me  she  would  leave  the 
house  immediately.  '  I'll  leave 
to-morrow,'  she  said,  as  if 
she  were  a  kitchen-maid,  and 
dashed  away  before  I  could 
say  another  word  to  her.  .  .  . 
And  now  I  wish  I  hadn't 
spoken,"  she  concluded,  nerv- 
ously repentant. 

"Indeed  I  wish  you  hadn't!" 
said  her  niece,  appalled  at  this 
latest  wound  to  her  friend's 
susceptibilities. 

She  hurried  in  to  Maurice, 
who  stopped  his  playing  at 
the  sound  of  her  entry,  turn- 
ing round  with  eager  expect- 
ation. "No,  Reggy,  it's  only 
me,"  she  said  to  him.  "  You're 
sitting  fiddling  while  Home  is 
burning.  Take  my  advice  and 
find  yourself  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  walking  along 
the  lower  hunting-road." 

A  moment  later  he  was  off 
in  Pen's  pursuit. 

She  went  to  the  garden  foot 
to  watch  him  cross  the  fields. 
There  had  come  to  the  world 
an  hour  pacific :  after  the 
night  -  long  roaring  of  the 
tempest,  nature's  silence 
seemed  oppressive,  for  the 
sense  of  hearing  still  was 
strained  in  expectation.  Blue 
scraps  of  sky  were  showing 
through  the  rifts  of  clouds 
that  hardly  moved,  but  yet 
at  every  upward  glance  dis- 
played Protean  changes.  The 
wearied  landscape  slept.  Her 
heart  was  sore  for  Pen's  dis- 
tress, but  she  could  not  help 
a  smile  at  the  way  in  which 
her  umquhile  poet  the  ship- 
builder hurried  across  the 
grass  as  if  it  were  without 
his  own  volition,  neither  poet 
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nor  builder  now,  but  a  man 
submissive  to  the  destiny  of 
men.  She  thought  of  his  new 
importance  to  the  world;  of 
the  distant  shipyards  clam- 
orous with  labour  and  engaged 
with  mighty  interests,  and  she 
smiled  to  see  the  man  who 
should  be  there  plunge  like  a 
faun  through  rushes,  chasing 
the  dryad  of  the  wood,  re- 
sponsive to  the  law  of  nature 
that  has  no  regard  for  human 
dignity  nor  a  sense  of  humour. 
He  broke  impetuously  through 
the  hedges,  leaped  the  ditches, 
plunged  into  the  forest. 

A  curious  feeling  came  to 
her.  It  seemed  to  her  then 
as  if  her  friend  and  her  pur- 
suer had  become  immortal, 
having  passed  from  a  world 
of  doubt  and  conflict  into  some 
enchanted  realm  of  certainty 
and  single  purpose,  to  emerge 
no  more,  but  wander  for  ever 
on  mossy  paths  below  the  oaks 
entranced.  Some  withered 
leaves,  blown  from  the  hedge 
beside  her  by  a  flaw  of  wind, 
came  rustling  to  her  feet  with 
a  motion  as  of  life,  like  little 
frightened  things ;  the  uni- 
verse, outside  the  wood,  ap- 
peared exceeding  huge  and 
purposeless  and  cold ;  she  felt 
forlorn. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  sound 
behind  her,  footsteps  on  the 
gravel;  she  turned  to  see  Sir 
Andrew  come  from  the  front 
of  the  house  with  a  haste  pre- 
cipitate as  Maurice's :  he,  too, 
had  come  home  to  learn  from 
Aunt  Amelia  of  her  officious 
intervention,  and  was  furious. 

"Have  you  heard  of  this 
latest  outrage  ?  "  he  inquired, 
and  needed  no  other  answer 


than   the   perturbation   of  her 
face. 

"Where  has    she    gone,   do 
ou    know  ? "   he   asked,   with 
is  vision  ranging  over  all  the 
fields. 

"  I  saw  her  go  into  the  wood 
a  while  ago,"  said  Norah. 

"  By  which  of  the  roads  ?  "  he 
asked  abruptly,  not  looking  at 
her. 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment. 
"By  the  upper  road,"  she  an 
swered  weakly. 

Without  another  word  he 
left  her,  and  quite  as  resolute 
as  Maurice,  though  with  more 
deliberation,  cut  across  the 
fields.  She  watched  him,  too, 
but  not  amused ;  aghast,  indeed, 
at  the  facility  with  which,  on 
an  impulse  not  of  her  better 
self,  she  had  deceived  him. 
Eemorse  inflamed  her ;  she  was 
ashamed  to  her  finger  -  tips. 
When  he  reached  the  wood 
and  disappeared,  he  seemed  to 
violate  a  sanctuary  ;  externally 
it  looked  the  same  as  ever,  but 
it  had  become  the  haunt  of 
warring  passions. 

With  a  half-formed  notion 
that  the  forest's  sanctity  must 
be  preserved,  and  partly  a  wish 
to  correct  the  error  of  her  guid- 
ance, as  if  a  falsehood  could  be 
turned  to  truth  by  immediate 
retractation,  she  tore  into  the 
house  and  hurriedly  assumed 
her  cloak  and  hat  to  follow 
him.  Her  dog  came  barking 
at  her  heels  as  if  conscious 
of  the  chase.  She  ran  across 
the  fields  more  urgently  than 
Maurice ;  when  she  reached 
the  entrance  to  the  hunting- 
road  she  cried  her  cousin's 
name.  Her  voice  resounded 
through  the  verges  of  the 
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forest,  appealing,  clarion-clear; 
but  the  only  answer  was  from 
echoes.  The  road  rose  steeply 
through  the  wood :  she  had 
climbed  it  a  thousand  times  as 
lightly  as  the  roe,  but  that  was 
without  this  pack  of  cares. 
Expecting  to  come  in  sight  of 
him  at  every  turning,  at  every 
turning  she  was  disappointed; 
it  seemed  as  if  by  some  en- 
chantment of  the  place  he  had 
evanished.  She  cried  no  longer 
— climbed  more  slowly,  gave 
herself  to  a  mood  of  wonder  and 
expectancy.  No  birds  were  to 
be  heard,  no  brute  was  stirring 
in  the  undergrowth ;  it  seemed 
as  the  stillness  of  the  wood  had 
never  been  disturbed  or  never 
would  be  broken  any  more. 
She  felt  aloof  from  all  the  noisy 
interests  of  mankind  and  heard 
her  own  heart  beat. 

Where  the  road  bent  back 
upon  itself  the  easier  to  reach 
Strongarra's  top,  she  saw  him 
first  standing  above  her  on  the 
upper  level.  He  had  not  seen 
her.  He  stood  as  in  a  listening 
attitude,  staring  through  the 
trees.  Not  a  stone  -  throw  of 
distance  separated  them ;  had 
he  lowered  his  glance  a  little 
he  would  have  seen  her  there, 
immediately,  but  his  search 
swept  over  her,  in  among  the 
thick  growth  lower  on  the 
hill. 

"Andy!"  she  cried,  and 
hurried  round  the  bend  to 
where  he  waited  for  her.  It 
might  have  been  herself  he 
had  been  hunting,  by  his  aspect 
of  relief. 

"You  haven't  seen  her?" 
she  asked  him,  breathing  fast. 

"No,"  he  answered,  looking 
at  her  strangely. 


"  I'm  sorry  that  I  misled  you 
about  the  road  she  took,"  she 
exclaimed.  "Pen  took  the 
lower  road,  as  she  always  does. 
I  deceived  you  wilfully." 

"  Wilfully,"  he  repeated,  with 
surprise.  "  I  don't  understand." 

She  turned  her  profile  to  him 
and  stood  in  an  attitude  of 
guilt.  "  I  didn't  want  you  to 
make  Pen's  position  more  awk- 
ward than  it  is,"  she  said. 
"  There  are  small  untruths 
that  are  surely  justified  if  life 
is  to  be  tolerable  at  all." 

"  You  Jesuit !  "  he  exclaimed, 
but  with  a  smile.  "I  should 
like  to  hear  you  make  such  a 
plea  with  Pen." 

"  I  know,"  she  answered. 
"  But  I'm  only  an  imperfect 
woman.  I  would  be  a  better 
one  if  I  could.  I'll  be  a  better 
one — to-morrow." 

She  was  flushed  with  the 
haste  of  her  pursuit  of  him ; 
there  was  a  flutter  in  her 
breast ;  her  eyes  were  large 
and  anxious.  Into  her  voice 
had  come  a  quality  he  had 
never  perceived  in  it  before — a 
softening,  a  sweetening,  an  in- 
toxicating tone  of  confidence 
and  dependence.  She  put  up 
a  nervous  hand  to  replace  a 
strand  of  her  hair  whose 
mutiny  he  now  discerned  as 
something  that  had  interested 
him  since  ever  she  was  a  girl 
without  his  realising  it,  and 
she  looked  at  him  with  un- 
familiar shyness,  then  hastily 
turned  away. 

She  walked  as  if  regardless 
whether  he  followed  or  not, 
along  the  path  that  narrowed 
as  it  bent  about  a  granite 
scaur  to  be  seen  from  Fancy 
Farm  in  the  sunny  blinks  of 
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rainy  days  like  a  wall  of 
marble,  and  he  came  behind 
her,  compassing  her  figure  with 
his  glance,  perplexed  by  some- 
thing in  her  manner.  Her  dog 
ran  on  ahead,  questing  among 
tufts  of  bleached  long  grass 
with  which  the  Schawfield  folk 
made  up  their  beds  in  spring. 

Suddenly  she  stopped  for  a 
second,  withdrew  as  it  were  in 
alarm  from  the  ledge  to  which 
the  path  diminished,  wheeled 
round,  and  retraced  her  steps. 

"Let  us  go  back,"  she  said. 
"  After  all,  you  can  see  Pen 
any  time." 

"  I  never  wanted  to  see  her 
less  than  at  this  moment,"  he 
exclaimed,  and  walked  obedi- 
ently beside  her. 

But  when  they  had  got  down 
the  path  a  little  way  he  ob- 
served that  the  dog  had  not 
turned  back  with  her.  He 
stopped  and  whistled. 

"  Never  mind  !     He  will  fol- 


low us  by-and-by,"  said  Norah 
quickly. 

"I'll  find  him,"  he  said, 
relieved  by  the  opportunity  of 
doing  anything  to  break  a  spell 
that  seemed  to  have  fallen  on 
them,  and  hastily  returned  to 
the  spot  where  the  dog  had 
left  her. 

"  Come  back  !  "  she  cried, 
peremptorily,  but  he  paid  no 
heed,  and  a  moment  later  she 
saw  him  pause  abruptly. 

From  the  point  where  he 
stood — where  she  had  so  sud- 
denly paused  and  turned — he 
could  see  a  stretch  of  the  lower 
road.  The  dog  was  dashing 
down  the  slope  pursuing  rab- 
bits, but  his  interest  in  the 
dog  was  lost  immediately  by 
reason  of  a  spectacle  revealed 
between  the  opening  in  the 
trees. 

He  stared  incredulously  :  Pen 
was  standing  in  the  arms  of 
Maurice ! 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


Only  for  a  second  he  gazed 
with  a  startled  eye,  doubtful 
of  the  scene  that  he  beheld  or 
of  the  pair's  identity ;  but  of 
that  there  was  no  mistake. 
They  stood  on  the  road,  sur- 
rounded by  the  trees,  confident 
of  its  privacy,  and  oblivious 
that  any  part  of  the  higher 
path  could  overlook  them. 
Chance  had  made  him  witness 
of  the  very  climax  of  the  joke 
he  had  himself  originated,  and 
at  the  same  time  made  the 
purpose  of  his  chase  ridiculous. 
He  felt  immense  relief,  to  be 
followed  instantly  by  bewilder- 
ing thoughts  of  what  this 
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meant  for  Norah.  The  abrupt- 
ness of  her  turning  back  was 
now  accounted  for ;  she  had 
seen  what  he  had  seen,  and  yet 
she  had  said  nothing — shown 
neither  grief  nor  indignation. 

Or,  on  second  thoughts,  had 
she  really  seen  ?  With  the  dog 
at  his  heels  he  rejoined  her 
quickly,  holding  himself  com- 
posed, intending  to  keep 
silence.  Sooner  or  later  she 
must  know  of  Maurice's  dis- 
loyalty, but  it  would  not  be 
from  him. 

No,  she  had  not  seen, — the 
glance  with  which  she  met 
him  when  he  joined  her  seemed 
2z 
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conclusive :  she  was  undis- 
turbed; she  had  regained  her 
old  serenity. 

She  ohided  the  dog  that 
gambolled  round  her,  quite  un- 
conscious that  it  had  a  vital 
part  in  the  comedy  of  man- 
kind :  they  went  down  the 
road  together. 

The  wind,  that  had  scarcely 
rustled  the  sheltering  hedges 
of  Fancy  Farm,  had  risen  a 
little,  or  was  more  apparent  on 
those  higher  levels.  It  filled 
the  wood  with  rumours ;  all 
the  trees  communed  in  their 
lofty  tops.  There  were  mur- 
murs in  the  undergrowth  and 
whispers  in  the  dry  bog  grass. 
The  trunks  of  the  oaks,  the 
gnarled  old  rogues,  maintained 
their  attitude  of  motionless 
indifference,  having  seen  so 
much  of  the  ways  of  hart  and 
hind  and  men  and  women ;  the 
innuendo  was  all  on  the  part  of 
their  giddy  branches. 

"We  were  talking  about 
perfection,"  he  remarked. 
"Do  you  know,  I  have  dis- 
covered that  while  I'm  always 
fascinated  by  perfection  as  a 
goal,  as  an  ideal,  I  prefer 
the  imperfect  for  everyday 
use." 

Norah  smiled.  She  could 
long  ago  have  told  him  that. 
There  was  never  a  man  on 
earth  who  better  loved  the 
broken  melody,  the  column  in- 
complete, the  first  rough 
sketches.  His  family  motto, 
Non  inferiora  secutus,  was  a 
motto  that  for  him  referred  to 
incorporeal  things. 

"  There  is  no  perfection,"  he 
proceeded,  "  and  a  good  thing 
too !  The  dream  of  it  compels 
us  always  to  be  striving  for- 


ward, like  the  donkey  with   a 
carrot  hung  before  his  nose." 

"It  is  the  imperfections  of 
our  friends  that  make  them 
tolerable — unless  we  are  mons- 
ters of  righteousness  ourselves," 
said  Norah.  "I  think  you 
told  me  that  yourself,  a  year 
ago,  with  a  good  deal  of  in- 
consistency, considering  that 
what  you  wanted  was  a  perfect 
Pen." 

"  Quite  so  !  "  he  agreed.  "  I 
overlooked  the  fact  that  I 
wasn't  worthy  of  a  perfect 
Pen  or  perfect  anybody  else. 
But  even  Pen  is  incapable  of 
perfection :  I  can't  say  yet 
whether  I'm  glad  or  sorry  to 
find  that  out." 

"  I  have  yet  to  discover  any 
weakness  in  her,"  answered 
Norah,  generously  warm. 

He  glanced  from  the  corners 
of  his  eyes  at  her  with  pity, 
thinking  of  what  he  had  seen. 
"I  have  thought  of  late,"  he 
said,  "that  she  was  hardly 
loyal  to  yourself." 

She  stopped  immediately 
and  faced  him  with  a  penetrat- 
ing scrutiny.  "Oh!"  she  ex- 
claimed, "you  saw  them  up 
there,  then,  when  you  turned?" 

"  Good  heavens  !  "  he  cried, 
"did  you?" 

She  nodded,  smiling  and 
confused. 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  said  with 
genuine  feeling. 

"  Why  ?  "  she  asked  him. 

"Maurice "  he  stam- 
mered, and  she  laughed. 

"Exactly!  It  was  I  who 
sent  him  along  the  low  road 
after  her.  The  penetration  of 
the  surviving  Sohaws  appears 
to  be  confined  to  Aunt  Amelia. 
What  do  you  fancy  Maurice 
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came  back  to  Schawfield  for, 
leaving  his  darling  shipyard  ?  " 

He  took  off  his  hat  and  ran 
his  fingers  through  his  hair, 
bewildered;  his  eyebrows  al- 
most met.  "Am  I  to  under- 
stand," he  asked,  "  that  every- 
thing is  over  between  you  and 
Maurice  ?  " 

"  Maurice  and  I  are  friends, 
as  we  have  always  been,  and 
nothing  more,"  she  answered 
hurriedly.  "How  often  have 
I  tried  to  make  you  under- 
stand ?  " 

"  My  dear,  you  let  me  as- 
sume  " 

"  My  dear,  I  let  you  assume  ! 
It  was  you — or  Jean,  who  first 
suggested,  in  so  many  words, 
that  I  was  in  love  with  Keggy, 
and  all  I  did  was  not  to  con- 
tradict you.  In  any  case  it 
takes  two  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing, and  you  might  have 
seen  that  Reggy  never  had 
more  than  a  philanderer's  in- 
terest in  me.  Had  there  been 
the  slightest  danger  of  his 
feelings  being  more  ardent  he 
should  not  have  been  so  often 
here." 

"  But  why ?  "  said  Cap- 
tain Cutlass. 

She  would  not  stop  to  listen, 
but  hurried  down  the  path. 

"  Why  did  you  let  me  think 

?"  he  persisted,  keeping 

step  with  her. 

Still  she  was  silent.  Stron- 
garra  was  full  of  merriment, 
derisive  glee.  Waggish  life 
was  in  the  underwood,  the 
hazel  bushes  shook  as  in 
hilarity.  Something  of  the 
antic  mood  of  the  wood  was 
in  her  mind ;  she  was  afraid 
of  his  questioning,  she  was 
tingling  with  expectation,  but 


also  she  was  amused  as  she  had 
been  amused  to  witness  Maurice 
running  across  the  fields ;  men 
were  all  in  some  respects  like 
one  another.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  the  underwoods  knew 
what  he  was  blind  to, — that 
the  very  oaks,  the  ancient 
ones,  with  difficulty  kept  them- 
selves from  mocking ;  she  grew 
shy  of  those  old  rogues. 

If  she  had  come  up  the  hill 
with  a  pack  of  cares  she  went 
down  it  as  if  her  footstep 
could  not  bruise  the  moss.  He 
looked  at  her  sideways  with 
delight,  as  if  he  had  never  seen 
her  hitherto,  released  himself 
of  those  constraints  imposed  on 
him  so  long  by  his  delusion, 
and  saw  her  frankly  with  a 
lover's  eye. 

"Stop!"  he  said,  with  a 
hand  upon  her  shoulder.  She 
faced  him  shyly,  all  her  amuse- 
ment gone. 

"I  come  back  again  to  my 
whim,"  said  he.  "  That  vision 
of  perfection.  You  remember 
the  qualities  I  wanted — an  ex- 
ceedingly fastidious  and  exigent 
gentleman  !  There  was  that  in 
Pen  that  seemed  to  make  a 
good  beginning,  she  was  in  so 
many  respects  like  you.  I 
thought  I  wanted  a  new  crea- 
tion, and  all  the  time  I  find  I 
was  thinking  of  a  duplicate. 
The  more  she  became  like  you 
the  more  I  liked  her.  Could 
she  have  been  exactly  you,  I 
would  have  loved  her." 

"  Oh,  Andy,  Andy ! "  she  ex- 
claimed. "  You  are  as  circum- 
locutory as  Beggy  Maurice.  I 
had  to  tell  him  that  the  plough- 
man has  a  better  way  of  putting 
things  at  times  than  the  poet 
has." 
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He  looked  vexed.  "Then 
Maurice ?" 

She  broke  in  hurriedly  :  "No, 
no,  not  to  me.  Let  us  have 
no  more  misunderstandings. 
He  was  trying  to  make  Pen 
see  that  he  wanted  her,  and  he 
did  the  thing  so  stupidly  that 
she  thought  he  referred  to 
me." 

He  still  had  a  hand  on  her 
shoulder,  gripping  now  so 
tightly  that  it  pained,  but  she 
bore  it  without  complaint.  He 
caught  her  other  shoulder  and 
looked  into  unflinching  eyes, 
profound  as  wells,  but  only  for 
a  moment :  her  lashes  fell  to 
keep  the  deeps  of  passion  from 
his  scrutiny. 

"  Oh,  Norah  !  "  he  said— 
"Lord  !  the  very  name  is  like 
a  song  !  and  I've  been  making 
a  fool  of  myself  as  usual.  If 
I  knew  you  loved  me,  I  swear 
you  have  seen  the  last  of  my 
caprices." 

"  I  hope  not,"  she  replied. 
"Without  an  odd  vagary  at 
times  you  would  not  be  Andy 
Schaw.  What  else  should  I 
love  you  for?  " 

He  drew  her  to  his  arms  and 
kissed  her.  For  a  moment  she 
stood  in  his  embrace,  and  then 
released  herself,  shy  of  the 
espionage  of  those  sly  old 
trees  that  were  looking  over 
his  shoulder. 

"You  kissed  me  last  on  my 
eighteenth  birthday,"  she  fal- 
tered, as  it  seemed  irrelevantly. 


"When  my  nineteenth  came 
and  you  stopped  the  practice, 
I  was  sorry  that  I  was  growing 
old." 

"I  remember,"  he  exclaimed. 

"Yes,  you  remember,  when 
I  tell  you,"  she  replied ;  "  but 
I  was  different,  I  never  for- 
got ! " 

"I  feel,"  said  he,  "like  a 
man  that  has  been  dragged 
from  the  brink  of  a  precipice. 
Do  you  know  what  I  contem- 
plated?" 

She  nodded.  "  It  was  be- 
cause I  knew  that  I  sent  you 
the  wrong  road.  You  see  I 
have  lost  all  shame,  now  that 
I  am  confident." 

"But  yet  I  want  to  know," 
said  he,  "  why  you  let  me  think 
so  long  that  you  were  in  love 
with  Maurice." 

She  bit  her  nether  lip.  "  If 
you  can't  guess  that,"  she  said, 
"I'll  never  tell  you."  And 
whether  he  guessed  or  not,  he 
asked  no  more. 


The  wind  grew  fresher  in 
the  forest's  privacy.  The  tree- 
tops  hummed  more  loudly ; 
surviving  little  trees  in  a  patch 
of  coppice  that  had  seen  the 
coquetry  of  young  folk  peeling 
bark  in  summer,  nudged  when 
they  remembered.  And  when 
the  two  were  gone,  and  the 
kissing  wicket  clashed  behind 
them,  Strongarra  gave  itself  to 
merriment  from  end  to  end. 


THE    END. 
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A    SERVANT    OF    THE    QUEEN. 


THE  volume l  before  us  con- 
tains the  Letters  of  the  Great 
Marquess  of  Dalhousie  to  his 
oldest  and  most  intimate  friend 
Sir  George  Couper.  The  first 
letter  was  written  in  August 
1837,  when  the  writer  was 
twenty-five  years  old  and  had 
just  been  elected  to  sit  in  Par- 
liament for  his  native  county ; 
the  last  is  dated  June  1858— 
when  the  hand  of  death  was 
heavy  on  him.  They  cover 
therefore  a  period  of  twenty-* 
one  years  of  Dalhousie's  life, 
the  first  ten  of  which  were 
spent  in  Great  Britain,  the 
next  eight  in  India,  and  the 
last  three  as  a  broken  and 
dying  man  in  Europe.  The 
correspondence  during  the  first 
ten  years  was  scanty,  because 
Lord  Dalhousie  was  able  to  see 
his  friend  continually.  For 
long  and  interesting  corre- 
spondence separation  by  time 
and  distance  is  a  necessary 
condition.  The  art  of  letter- 
writing,  it  is  said,  has  been 
lost.  It  has  been  lost  because 
it  is  not  wanted.  A  penny 
post  and  many  deliveries  have 
rendered  us  independent  of  it. 
When  the  time  shall  come  that 
every  one  shall  carry  a  Mar- 
coni apparatus  at  the  end  of 
his  walking-stick,  and  shall  be 
linked  to  his  friends  by  in- 
visible telephones,  pen  and 
paper  will  be  found  only  in  the 
British  Museum.  But  in  Dal- 
housie's time  the  post  to  India 


took  from  six  to  eight  weeks. 
There  was  no  telegraph  wire. 
People  did  not  run  out  to  India 
to  see  their  friends.  Dalhousie, 
if  he  wished  to  keep  in  touch 
with  his  friend,  had  perforce  to 
write.  His  letters  are  charm- 
ing. They  are  also,  as  his- 
torical documents,  full  of  in- 
terest. In  this  respect  the 
publication  is  complementary 
to  the  very  complete  'Life  of  the 
Marquis  of  Dalhousie,'  written 
by  Sir  William  Lee -Warner, 
and  noticed  by  '  Maga '  in  June 
1904.  These  private  letters 
show  Dalhousie  as  a  man.  It 
will  be  the  object  of  this  paper 
to  draw  from  his  own  words 
the  salient  features  of  his  char- 
acter, and  to  gain  some  idea  of 
the  life  of  a  Governor-General 
of  India  sixty  years  ago. 

It  was  on  the  llth  of  Novem- 
ber 1847,  in  H.M.  frigate  Sidon, 
that  Lord  and  Lady  Dalhousie 
sailed  for  Alexandria.  They 
were  met  at  Suez  by  one  of  the 
East  India  Company's  ships, 
and  landed  in  Calcutta  on  the 
12th  January  1848,  after  an 
uneventful  voyage.  The  first 
letter  from  India  is  dated  18th 
January,  and  describes  the 
festivities  before  his  prede- 
cessor, Lord  Hardinge,  sailed 
as  "fearful.  Two  dinners  of 
150  each,  two  of  50,  and  a  ball 
of  800,  closed  with  a  break- 
fast to  90."  All  this  goes  on 
much  the  same  in  the  twentieth 
century,  but  perhaps  people  in 
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India  are  not  quite  so  genial  in 
the  early  morning  as  they  were 
"  Dalhousie  Consule."  He  gives 
his  first  impressions  of  Govern- 
ment House.  "  I  find  the  house 
superb,  the  furniture .  disgrace- 
ful ;  an  A.D.C.'s  bed  absolutely 
broke  down  to  the  ground  with 
him  the  other  day  from  sheer 
age ;  the  plate  and  table  equi- 
page very  poor."  Noblemen 
with  large  private  means  could 
supply  these  deficiencies.  Dal- 
housie could  not ;  and  the  grand 
seigneur  in  him  rose  against 
the  indignity.  Until  recent 
times  the  Indian  Treasury  was 
niggardly  in  these  matters. 
Rulers  of  provinces  were 
meanly  housed,  given  furniture 
fit  only  for  a  bonfire,  and  made 
to  pay  rent  for  it. 

The  Dalhousies  found  little  joy 
in  Calcutta.  In  February  Lord 
Dalhousie  had  begun  to  find  it 
warm, "an  incipient  frying-pan" 
he  calls  it,  as  people  told  him  it 
was  beginning  to  be  hot. 

His  first  impression  of  the 
work  is  that  it  "is  severe  for 
the  climate,  but  nothing  to 
choke  a  home  Minister  at 
home."  Later  on  he  revises 
his  opinion  :  "The  subjects  are 
so  various  and  so  new,  and  the 
anxiety  in  new  work  is  so 
wearing,  that  occasionally  I  get 
desperately  exhausted."  He  was 
determined  to  master  every- 
thing, and  having  done  that  he 
would  see  his  way  to  devolve 
more  upon  others.  One  Indian 
condition  he  hailed  with  joy, — 
"  The  absence  of  Parliament  is 
a  celestial  fact."  His  successors 
of  to-day  have  less  cause  for 
rejoicing.  Better,  perhaps,  to 
sit  in  Westminster  than  to 
be  a  puppet  at  the  end  of  a 


wire,  with  Parliament  playing 
the  tune  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  pulling  the  string. 

The  revolt  of  Moolraj,  and 
the  bursting  of  the  storm  in 
the  Punjab,  soon  called  him  to 
stirring  scenes.  December  1848 
sees  the  young  Governor-Gene- 
ral full  of  the  fire  of  battle 
hurrying  on  his  camp  from 
Umballa  to  the  front.  There 
is  no  time  to  "  dwell  on  a 
camp  life,  strange  as  it  is  on 
the  scale  of  a  G.-G.'s."  "  Hon- 
our and  arms"  are  his  theme. 
He  is  in  his  element  seeing 
to  the  despatch  of  troops  and 
supplies,  backing  up  Lord 
Gough  in  every  way  possible, 
but  at  the  same  time  interfer- 
ing and  advising  the  old  war- 
rior in  a  manner  that  would 
have  astonished  Lord  Kitch- 
ener. In  May  1849  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Simla  made 
an  unlucky  beginning,  as  he 
was  "  blessed  with  an  influenza 
— a  genuine  Piccadilly  influenza 
—  ever  since  I  came  here." 
Neither  the  Governor-General 
nor  Lady  Dalhousie  were 
strong.  They  could  not  bear 
up  against  the  depressing 
climate  of  Simla  in  the  rains. 
The  conditions  of  life  and  the 
society  of  the  place  at  that 
time  were  not  such  as  to  cheer 
them.  "The  place,"  he  tells 
Sir  George  Couper,  "has  been 
greatly  overrated  in  climate 
and  everything  else."  After- 
wards he  found  Simla  better 
than  he  first  thought  it.  At 
Muhassoo  he  found  life  more 
enjoyable,  as  indeed  it  is  to 
this  day.  Some  gossip  had 
reported  to  Couper  that  Lady 
Dalhousie  hated  India  and 
tried  to  make  her  husband 
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dislike     it.       Lord     Dalhousie 
denies  this  with  warmth. 

"To  say  that  she  likes  India 
would  be  to  assert  a  paradox.  What 
woman  of  rank  and  position  in  her 
own  country  can  by  possibility  do 
otherwise  than  dislike  a  banishment 
which  separates  her  from  her  chil- 
dren during  the  bud  and  blossom  of 
their  youth  —  which  separates  her 
from  all  her  friends — puts  her  in  a 
position  where  she  can  see  little  of 
me,  and  where  she  has  heavy  cere- 
monial duties  to  perform,  which  she 
is  physically  unable  to  bear  without 
bodily  suffering,  severe  and  fre- 
quent. .  .  .  She  has  a  thousand 
times  rebuked  me  when  I  was 
storming  abuse  of  the  country,  and 
dissuaded  me  when  I  said,  as  I 
often  have  said,  that  nothing  should 
induce  me  to  remain  here." 

The  fact  is,  neither  of  these 
noble  and  enduring  spirits 
were  endowed  with  bodies 
fitted  to  support  the  Indian 
climate.  "I  was  broken  down 
in  health  when  I  started," 
writes  Dalhousie  in  the  same 
letter,  "and  had  no  business 
to  come.  I  landed  in  Cal- 
cutta an  invalid,  almost  a 
cripple.  During  all  1848  I 
was  never  one  hour  free  from 
pain,  and  often  attacked  by 
the  illnesses  of  India."  India 
is  a  country  where  men  work 
hard  and  where  women  en- 
dure and  suffer  most.  Yet 
India  has  never  seen  a  man 
who  has  lived  a  life  of  more 
endless  labour,  anxiety,  and 
thought  than  the  great 
Governor  -  General,  or  a  lady 
who  has  more  earnestly  tried 
to  do  her  duty  and  help  her 
husband  in  spite  of  illness  than 
his  wife. 

"Moreover,"  he  exclaims  in  an- 
other place,  "  I  am  alone  !  How 
can  a  Govern  or -General  ever  have 
a  friend  ?  You  may  be  easy  and 


companionable  with  the  few  you 
choose  to  select — but  there  you  are — 
the  Lord  Sahib  Bahaudur  always — the 
golden  image  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
the  king  set  up.  I  am  sure,"  he 
goes  on  with  a  humour  he  lets  loose 
now  and  again,  "if  the  latter  poten- 
tate had  been  a  sensible  man,  he 
would  on  the  offer  of  restoration 
have  cut  his  kingdom  while  he  cut 
his  nails,  and  would  have  preferred 
thereafter  to  purge  and  live  cleanly 
as  a  noble  man  should  do.  I  don't 
deny,  therefore,  that  I  detest  the 
country  and  many  of  the  people  in 
it.  I  don't  proclaim  it ;  but  I  don't 
doubt  that  my  face  does  not  con- 
ceal it  from  those  I  have  to  deal 
with." 

This  must  be  taken  as  the 
outpouring  of  a  man  crushed 
between  overwork  and  ill- 
health.  Nevertheless  his  high 
courage  maintained  him,  his 
sense  of  duty  compelled  him, 
and  his  ambition  lured  him  on. 

With  the  coming  of  the  cold 
season  Dalhousie's  health  im- 
proved. He  marched  through 
much  of  the  Punjab  cheered 
by  the  signs  already  evident  of 
peace  and  good  government, 
improved  revenue,  and  progress 
in  roads  and  canals.  He  began 
to  enjoy  life. 

"  The  day  after  I  left  Mooltan,  from 
a  spot  about  twenty  miles  down  the 
river,  I  made  a  dash  over  to  Dhera 
Ghazee  Khan  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Indus.  Tents  were  sent  midway 
across  the  Sind  Saugor  Doab.  We 
set  off— Fane  and  I— by  moonlight,  at 
four  in  the  morning,  on  elephants, — 
went  twelve  miles,  and  then  got  our 
horses.  I  travelled  that  day  more 
than  sixty  miles,  and  rode  fifty  of 
them — inspected  a  regiment,  received 
all  sorts  of  people,  crossed  four 
streams  of  the  Indus,  and  did  not 
reach  the  tents  till  it  was  pitch  dark, 
at  eight  o'clock  at  night." 

A  wild  ride  over  wild  country, 
"  free  from  all  the  cumbersome 
parade  that  kettles  a  Governor- 
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General's  tail  wherever  he  goes." 
Could  he  have  had  more  forays 
of  this  kind  it  had  been  well  for 
him.  Going  down  the  Indus 
to  Hyderabad,  where  he  made 
acquaintance  with  the  Amirs 
and  chief  men  of  Scinde,  he 
reached  Karachi,  where  he  took 
one  of  the  Company's  ships  to 
Bombay.  After  a  pleasant 
week  there  they  sailed  down 
the  Malabar  Coast,  looked  at 
Galle,  were  six  days  crossing 
to  Sumatra,  three  more  to 
Singapore,  and  thence,  stop- 
ping at  Malacca  and  Penang 
and  Moulmein,  came  back  to 
Calcutta,  having  passed  from 
the  extreme  western  to  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Indian 
empire. 

Dalhousie  had  been  a  way  from 
his  Council  for  many  months. 
He  had  begun  to  realise  that 
the  Governor  -  General  is,  by 
the  construction  of  the  Govern- 
ment, "the  Key,  Chain,  and 
Mainspring  of  the  machine," 
and  that,  "if  important  mea- 
sures of  internal  improvement 
are  to  be  carried,  his  place  is 
with  his  Council."  Indeed,  to 
one  conversant  with  the 
Government  of  India  in  the 
present  day,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how  business  could 
have  been  carried  on  while 
Lord  Dalhousie  was  away, 
and  when  there  was  no 
telegraph  or  railway,  —  more 
especially  as  he  was  not 
too  ready  to  allow  the  Council 
much  freedom  of  action.  How- 
ever, political  considerations, 
he  says,  must  carry  him  north- 
wards. Lady  Dalhousie  left 
in  March  for  Simla,  and  the 
Governor -General  followed  in 
April,  none  the  better  for  his 
stay  in  Calcutta.  On  the  16th 


May  he  writes  from  Muhasseo  : 
"I  am  rather  in  the  dolefuls 
this  post,  having  a  sick  house, 
from  myself  to  the  collie  on 
the  rug."  Lady  Dalhousie's 
health  began  to  break  again. 
But  in  June  things  mended 
with  them  both,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  month  they  were 
in  camp  a  fortnight's  march 
from  Simla. 

"  We  arrived  here  yesterday,  after 
a  fortnight's  travel.  The  track,  for 
it  hardly  could  be  called  a  path,  was 
desperate,  and  for  women  terrific. 
It  is  simply  the  native  track,  neither 
engineered  nor  formed.  Flights  of 
stairs  formed  of  loose  stones  are  the 
chief  ascents,  and  sometimes  stairs  of 
trunks  of  trees.  In  rounding  the 
corners  of  the  precipices  I  have  seen 
the  track  not  3  feet  wide,  and  the 
Sutlej  3000  feet  or  so  sheer  below 
you  !  My  Lady  was  carried  in  a 
thing  they  call  a  dandy,  like  a  ham- 
mock slung  on  a  single  pole.  It  is 
carried  on  two  men's  shoulders,  and 
long  rope  -  traces  are  attached  by 
which  they  pull  up  the  ascents  where 
the  zigzags  are  long  enough  to  allow 
it,  and  lower  you  down  the  steep 
descents  on  the  other  side.  Near  to 
this  place  you  cross  a  face  of  rock 
several  hundred  yards  long,  and  as 
many  high,  by  continuous  flights  of 
these  steps,  and  rude  wooden  plat- 
forms supported  on  pegs  of  wood 
driven  into  the  clefts  of  the  cliffs. 
The  descent  is  direct  to  the  river, 
I  should  say  nearly  5000  feet  below  ! 
It  was  very  grand  but  really  funky. 
We  passed  from  thence  into  the  val- 
ley situated  between  the  ranges  of 
the  snowy  mountains,  but  filled  with 
luxuriant  vineyards  of  the  finest 
grapes,  with  orchards  of  apricots,  and 
with  pears,  peaches,  walnuts,  and 
chestnuts.  The  Ealdung,  one  of  the 
eternal  snows,  rises  to  23,000  feet  in 
height  opposite  to  us, — the  avalanches 
are  daily  audible,  roaring  down  its 
sides,  and  yet  the  valley  is  covered 
with  rich  corn  crops,  and  adorned 
with  forests  of  deodars  high  up,  and 
green  hardwood  trees  below.  It  is  a 
strange  mixture  of  beautiful  contra- 
dictions, and  on  first  sight  appears 
charming.  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you 
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more  about  it  next  month.  The  mail 
will  be  only  46  hours  from  Simla, 
and  I  can  get  there  in  four  days,  so 
that  I  am  ready  if  wanted.  On  the 
road  I  saw  the  deodars  in  glory.  I 
measured  a  good  many  in  one  grove 
in  which  we  were  encamped, — several 
were  between  18  and  21  feet  in  girth, 
and  one  veteran  measured  36  feet 
round." 

They  remained  there  amid 
magnificent  scenery,  and  in  a 
peace  which  a  Viceroy  of  the 
present  day  cannot  hope  to 
enjoy  for  more  than  a  week  or 
two,  until  late  in  September. 
This  sojourn  in  Chini  was 
probably  the  happiest  and 
most  peaceful  time  in  the 
eight  years  of  Lord  Dalhousie's 
reign. 

The  following  months  were 
full  of  interesting  travel  and 
work :  work  of  all  kinds — not 
merely,  or  even  chiefly,  at  the 
desk. 

To  march  leisurely  through 
the  newly  annexed  Punjab, 
accompanied  by  the  men  who 
were  making  it  under  his  direc- 
tion, and  to  observe  how  order 
and  prosperity  were  being 
created,  was  as  great  a  joy  as  a 
man  could  have.  In  November 
he  writes  from  the  camp  at 
Umritsir — 

"I  have  passed  through  the  Jul- 
lunder  Doab,  our  acquisition  in  1846. 
It  is  a  garden — was  always  more 
peaceful  than  the  other  side  of  the 
Beas,  and  is  now  quite  tranquil.  I 
then  crossed  into  the  Man j  ha,  and 
went  with  a  flying  camp  over  all  the 
upper  part,  visiting  the  point'where  I 
propose  a  great  canal  of  irrigation,  to 
which  I  hope  and  believe  the  Court 
[of  Directors]  will  assent.  The 
country  is  very  beautiful, — already 
fertile,  and  at  present  the  Sikhs, 
whose  peculiar  tract  it  is,  are  quite 
submissive." 

At  Amritsur  he  visited  the 
temple,  "  the  Holy  of  Holies 


of  the  Gooroo  Nanuk."  The 
priests  themselves  sent  the 
Governor  -  General  a  pair  of 
grand  blue  velvet  boots  with 
soles  of  cloth,  so  that  he  might 
visit  the  shrine  without  taking 
off  his  boots.  We  may  excuse 
him  if  he  exults. 

"Five  years  ago  an  European 
hardly  dared  stand  in  the  streets  of 
Umritsir.  That  day,  at  their  own 
request,  an  English  G.-G.  stood  on 
their  very  holiest  ground,  surrounded 
by  crowds  of  Grunthees — the  very 
Akalees  (desperate,  murderous  fana- 
tics) salaaming  to  the  ground  before 
him." 

Lady  Dalhousie  was  by  his 
side. 

It  is  impossible  to  quote  more 
than  a  few  of  the  interesting 
passages  in  these  letters  of  this 
period.  Lord  Dalhousie  and 
his  wife  were  under  canvas 
from  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber 1850  until  the  12th  of  May 
1851.  He  tells  Sir  George 
Couper — 

"We  arrived  here  [Simla]  on 
12th.  My  Lady  tired  and  thin  but 
very  well.  We  made  only  one  halt 
from  Attok  to  this  place,  and  then 
only  because  the  cattle  knocked  up. 
We  made  52  marches  (18  of  them  in 
the  hills)  in  50  days,  the  marches 
averaging  10  miles,  and  crossed  six 
large  rivers — four  of  the  six  un- 
bridged — and  one  of  them  without 
boats  even,  which  we  crossed  on 
inflated  buffalo-skins  ! " 

Here  and  there  we  get 
a  clue  to  the  character  of 
the  man,  his  industry,  care- 
fulness, and  attention  to  detail. 
He  had  intrusted  Couper  with 
the  task  of  engaging  a  cook. 
One  named  Halford  had  been 
found  who  assumed  the 
sonorous  title  of  "  chef  de 
cuisine  to  the  most  noble 
the  Governor  -  General  of 
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India."  It  is  amusing  to  find 
the  most  noble  the  Governor- 
General  talking  about  his  new 
road  to  Simla,  his  project  to 
extend  it  to  the  Chinese 
frontier,  the  reception  in  camp 
of  the  Maharaja  of  Puttiala 
and  the  Cis-Sutlej  chiefs,  and 
his  controversy  with  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  in  the  same  breath  with 
which  he  discusses  and  amends 
the  terms  of  agreement  pro- 
posed to  be  made  with  this 
illustrious  Mr  Halford.  Sir 
Charles  Napier  proved  a  sad 
thorn  in  the  flesh  to  Dalhousie, 
but  the  controversy  has  its 
amusing  side  also. 

"  Sir  Charles  says  that  my  hostility 
and  jealousy  were  visible  from  the 
beginning ;  for  in  the  very  first  in- 
terview he  had  with  me,  I  said  to 
him  that  I  had  been  told  from  Eng- 
land that  he  would  encroach  upon 
my  authority,  and  that  I  added,  I 
would  take  d — d  good  care  he  should 
not  do  so.  This  is  a  fair  sample  of 
Sir  C.  Napier's  system.  There  is  just 
enough  truth  in  this  to  prevent  my 
being  able  to  say  it  is  wholly  untrue 
from  beginning  to  end  ;  and  yet  it  is 
absolutely  untrue  in  its  substance, 
and  in  the  inference  to  which  it  was 
intended  to  give  rise. 

"  Everybody  reading  it  is  meant  to 
believe,  and  many  will  believe,  that  I 
met  Sir  C.  N.  in  a  spirit  of  hostility, 
that  I  told  him  I  knew  he  would  try 
to  encroach  on  my  power,  and  that  I 
coarsely  asserted,  with  an  oath,  that 
I  would  prevent  him.  The  very  reverse 
of  all  this  is  the  fact. 

"  I  had  a  perfect  recollection  [of 
the  conversation  to  which  he  re- 
ferred. But  I  did  not  need  to  trust 
to  my  memory.  For  many  years 
past,  like  my  father  before  me,  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  making 
notes  as  to  public  events  and  public 
men,  and  public  affairs  connected 
with  myselj;  and  on  referring  to 
my  paper,  I  found  a  very  full  note 
of  the  very  conversation.  Far  from 
being  hostile,  I  was  friendly,  con- 
fidential, frank,  and  (as  his  story 
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would  prove)  familiar  in  excess.  I 
told  him  that  things  could  only  go 
on  fully  as  they  ought  to  do  by  our 
pulling  well  together,  and  that  I  felt 
sure  we  should  do  so.  Plenty  people 
had  told  him,  probably  (I  said),  that 
I  was  all  for  politicals  and  would  put 
down  the  military  branch.  I  assured 
him  that  such  was  not  the  case  ;  that 
I  never  wished  to  put  a  political  near 
a  general  when  the  latter  was  thought 
capable  (as  I  have  since  proved  in 
regard  to  Pegu)  ;  and  that  he  would 
never  see  a  political  near  him  unless 
he  asked  for  him.  On  the  other  hand 
(I  said),  plenty  people  had  told  me  he 
would  try  to  usurp  civil  power,  and 
would  be  troublesome.  I  told  him  I 
was  perfectly  certain  he  would  do 
nothing  of  the  kind;  and  I  added, 
'laughing,'  You  know  that  if  you 
did,  I  should  take  very  good  care 
to  prevent  you.  At  the  close  of  the 
note  I  said,  'I  do  seriously  believe 
he  has  no  more  idea  of  attempting  to 
interfere  with  me  in  my  civil  func- 
tions than  I  have  of  taking  direct 
command  of  the  army.' 

"This  note  is  dated  5th  August 
1849.  Its  testimony  is  unimpeach- 
able. The  evidence  could  not  be  got 
up,  for  it  is  dated  four  years  ago.  It 
was  not  prepared  in  expectation  of 
the  hostility  on  his  part,  and  which 
it  is  now  called  forth  to  meet ;  for 
the  concluding  words,  which  I  have 
quoted  above,  and  its  whole  tenor, 
show  that  I  anticipated  no  hostility. 
I  was  a  fool  for  believing  as  I  did  ; 
but  the  belief  itself  and  the  whole 
conversation  prove  that,  far  from 
being  hostile,  I  was  most  friendly 
both  in  language  and  feeling ;  and 
that,  far  from  telling  him  I  expected 
encroachments,  I  told  him  I  was 
quite  certain  he  would  attempt  none, 
and  that  I  did  sincerely  believe  he 
would  attempt  none.  Whether  I  said 
'  d — d  good  care '  or  not  I  don't  know. 
I  believe  I  did  not;  the  whole  note 
does  not  use  the  epithet.  I,  un- 
fortunately, have  used  the  word  too 
often  to  be  able  to  say  I  did  not  use 
it  then.  I  believe  sincerely  I  did 
not.  But  at  any  rate,  the  question 
is  not  whether  I  was  profane  towards 
God,  but  whether  I  was  hostile  to- 
wards Sir  C.  Napier.  The  whole 
conversation  shows  I  was  not  hostile. 
Nay,  the  very  'double  d'  tends  to 
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show  I  was  friendly,  for  I  used  it 
'laughing,'  and  it  bears  the  impress 
of  familiarity,  not  of  acerbity.  In 
short,  as  one  of  the  newspapers  here 
has  said  about  it  (and  the  writer  is 
no  friend  to  me),  if  it  was  used,  it 
was  *  the  d — n  jocular,  not  the  d — n 
defiant ' :  it  was  not  the  belly-go- 
fister  of  a  pugilist,  but  the  playful 
poke  in  the  ribs  of  a  friend. 

"There  you  have  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth." 

In  October  1851  the  first  note 
of  coming  trouble  in  Burma 
had  sounded.  "The  Burmese 
authorities  are  becoming  very 
oppressive  and  offensive,  and 
I  rather  fear  that  trouble  may 
come  from  them.  In  short, 
there  is  always  a  screw  getting 
loose  in  some  quarter  or  other." 
"In  India,"  he  says  in  another 
place,  "  one  is  always  sitting 
on  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  and 
no  one  knows  how  close  or 
where  a  spark  may  be  con- 
cealed." In  November  he  sent 
the  squadron  to  Rangoon.  He 
had  hoped  beyond  hope  to  avoid 
a  war  with  Burma.  He  hated 
the  notion  of  war,  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  hasty  action 
of  the  commodore,  war  might 
perhaps  have  been  deferred  for 
a  time.  But  with  a  neighbour 
like  the  King  of  Burma  it  had 
to  come.  The  Governor-General 
was  compelled  to  hurry  to  Cal- 
cutta. Leaving  Benares  on 
Monday  forenoon,  he  reached 
Calcutta  on  Thursday  night, — 
420  miles  in  seventy-two  hours. 
"This  would  be  poor  work  on 
the  rails,"  he  writes,  "but  is 
considered  a  good  stretch 
here." 

With  the  year  1852  began 
the  series  of  misfortunes  and 
sorrows  which  took  the  joy  of 
living  from  Dalhousie.  The 


long  marches  in  the  rains  had 
not  done  much  good  either  to 
Lord  or  Lady  Dalhousie,  and  a 
fall  he  had  in  camp  caused  him 
much  trouble  in  the  right  leg, 
which  had  been  unsound  before. 
Then  his  wife's  health  broke 
down  again  under  the  Calcutta 
climate.  In  March  he  says — 

"  My  poor  wife,  after  having  re- 
covered health  greatly  during  the 
last  few  years,  .  .  .  has  been  struck 
down  by  Bengal  at  once,  and  is 
peremptorily  ordered  to  leave  the 
country.  .  .  .  She  is  my  only  friend, 
and  my  only  companion  in  this 
country,  and  God  knows  how  dismal 
it  will  become." 

His  cousin,  James  Ramsay, 
also  had  to  go  on  sick  leave — 

"so  that  I  shall  stand  alone.  It 
comes  the  more  heavily  at  a  time  that 
I  am  harassed  by  a  war  which  mortifies 
and  perplexes  me — which,  I  see,  has 
already  frightened  the  Leadenhall 
people — which  can  lead  neither  to 
glory  nor  profit,  and  which  will  be 
condemned  simply  because  it  is  dis- 
liked, without  consideration  of  its 
inevitable  necessity,  and  of  its  being 
forced  upon  me  in  spite  of  every 
effort  to  resist  or  avoid  it." 

He  wanted  to  be  a  man  of 
peace.  The  hand  of  fate  drove 
him  to  become  the  instrument 
of  war  and  annexation.  These 
letters  prove  that  the  charges 
of  aggression  and  ambition 
brought  against  him  at  the 
time  or  afterwards  were  false 
and  unjust.  They  also  show 
that  the  picture  of  the  great 
Marquess  as  a  stern,  self-reliant 
man  pursuing  his  own  path, 
careless  and  indifferent  to  the 
opinion  of  others,  to  their  praise 
or  their  blame,  is  far  from  the 
truth.  He  was  much  more 
sensitive  to  criticism  in  the 
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Press  or  in  Parliament  than  he 
believed  or  wished  others  to 
believe.  His  spirits  rise  at 
once  with  a  word  of  praise  or 
appreciation  from  his  superiors, 
and  any  unfairness  or  neglect 
on  their  part  affects  him  more 
than  it  would  many  men  of 
less  power  and  less  self-con- 
fidence. He  fills  pages  with 
the  defence  of  his  policy  and 
the  refutation  of  the  ill- 
natured  calumnies  which  ill- 
advised  correspondents,  more 
especially  one  in  '  The  Times,' 
spread  about  him  in  England. 

"  I  am  accused  of  favouritism  to 
my  countrymen  and  dependants.  He 
does  not  add  that  the  accusation  has 
been  rebutted  and  rebuked  even  by 
those  who  assail  me  otherwise.  I 
need  not  say  that  I  deny  the  charge 
utterly.  Of  course  I  am  not  the 
coward  to  refuse  an  office  to  a 
countryman  because  I  am  accused 
of  giving  them  to  nobody  else  ;  but 
I  certainly  do  not  give  appointments 
with  the  most  remote  reference  to 
whether  the  recipients  are  Scotsmen 
or  not.  Nor  do  I  give  them  to  con- 
nections. I  have  plenty  of  kinsmen 
in  India,  but  I  have  not  advanced 
one  relative  of  mine  since  I  was 
G.-G.  They  all  had  offices  before. 
My  wife's  brother  [present  M.  of 
Tweeddale]  is  now  drawing  the  same 
pay  as  his  contemporaries,  and  com- 
pelled to  do  double  the  work  of  nine- 
tenths  of  them.  The  only  promotion 
I  have  ever  given  was  to  a  son  of  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  my  Lady's  cousin.  He 
was  my  A.D.C.,  and  I  gave  him  a 
battery  in  the  Nizam's  service.  I 
subsequently  found  that  in  so  doing 
I  had  unconsciously  superseded  the 
just  claims  of  a  senior  officer.  I 
immediately  turned  my  cousin  Mr 
Sinclair  out  again,  and  gave  the 
battery  to  the  old  officer  instead.  Is 
this  nepotism  or  favouritism  ? 

"I  adhere  to  my  declaration  that 
I  would  give  offices  to  the  best  men 
I  could  find,  and  I  declare,  on  my 
honour,  I  have  done  so.  This 
calumny  which  'The  Times'  corre- 


spondent conveys  to  the  public  at 
home  is  my  reward  !  I  will  give 
you  another  specimen  of  the  return 
I  meet.  I  gave  a  cavalry  appoint- 
ment to  a  man  utterly  without 
friends,  connections,  or  interest, 
merely  because  I  was  assured  he  was 
a  really  good  officer.  Within  two 
months  afterwards  he  published 
anonymously  a  violent  attack  on  me 
in  the  newspapers,  a  propos  of  the 
discussion  by  Sir  C.  Napier,  slander- 
ing me  grossly,  and  abusing  me  like 
a  pickpocket.  I  know  the  man — all 
the  army  knows  him — and  many 
know  that  I  know  him  ;  yet  I  have 
left  him  in  his  office.  Still  I  am  the 
man  who  gives  offices  only  to  his 
favourites  and  friends  !  ! 

"Next,  I  am  said  to  be  fond  of 
show  and  parade,  'silver  howdahs 
and  so  forth,'  at  the  expense  of  the 
Company.  A  more  malignant  lie 
was  never  voided.  From  the  hour  I 
landed  I  have  husbanded  the  Com- 
pany's money  as  I  never  did  my  own 
at  the  poorest.  Though  the  Govern- 
ment houses  at  Calcutta  and  Barrack- 
pore  are  furnished  as  no  servant  of 
the  Company  at  the  Presidency  would 
endure  his  own,  and  though  urged,  I 
may  say,  by  the  whole  community  to 
render  them  fitting  the  residences  of 
the  head  of  the  Government,  I  have 
refused  to  this  moment  to  do  so.  I 
do  not  believe  that  in  nearly  four 
years  I  have  expended  20,000  Us.  on 
all  the  appurtenances  of  furniture, 
&c.,  which  are  allowed  me.  I  have 
ordered  no  plate,  no  ornaments,  no 
china — nay,  in  camp  last  year,  the 
service  was  actually  made  up  with 
blue  delft  soup-plates  of  which  I  was 
myself  ashamed.  But  then  there  is 
the  silver  howdah  !  It  was  ordered 
in  prospect  of  meeting  with  Gholab 
Singh.  Not  a  third-rate  sirdar  who 
comes  out  to  meet  you  on  the  road 
but  comes  on  his  elephant  with  a 
silver  howdah. 

"  The  howdah  of  the  G.-G.  was  one 
of  wood  painted  like  a  street  cab,  so 
that  the  very  mahout  was  ashamed 
to  sit  in  front  of  it.  Accordingly 
one  was  ordered  at  Calcutta,  and 
on  this  extravagance,  amounting  to 
£1500  sterling,  I  am  pilloried  to  the 
English  public  as  fond  of  parade — 
silver  howdahs  and  so  forth — at  the 
expense  of  the  Company. 
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"  When,  as  representative  of  a  sov- 
ereign, I  go  to  meet  a  sovereign  in 
his  state,  it  is  my  duty  to  go  in  a 
manner  fitting  the  character  I  rep- 
resent. It  would  be  as  indecorous 
to  neglect  such  state  as  it  would  be 
to  go  into  a  gentleman's  drawing- 
room  without  my  coat  and  my  stock- 
ings about  my  heels.  But  because  I 
do  my  bare  duty  I  am  slandered  as 
fond  of  parade  at  the  Company's 
expense.  Such  are  the  rewards 
of  public  servants.  But  then  to 
heighten  the  antithesis,  while  indulg- 
ing parade  at  the  Company's  expense, 
I  am  said  not  to  offer  the  hospitality 
which  is  expected  of  a  G.-G.  This, 
again,  is  the  return  for  entertaining 
as  much  (I  will  venture  to  say)  as 
any  man  who  ever  was  head  of  a 
Government  in  East  or  West.  Last 
month  I  told  you  I  cared  as  little 
as  most  people  for  newspaper  attacks. 
Well,  I  confess  I  do  care  for  this. 
To  be  fond  of  show,  to  be  careless  of 
the  Company's  money,  to  be  stingy  of 
my  own,  are  meannesses  so  odious  to 
me  that  I  own  it  cuts  me  to  be  held 
up  to  England  as  guilty  of  them  all. 
It  frets  me  to  know  that  all  England 
will  believe  me  to  be  guilty,  and  will 
hold  me  to  be  justly  unpopular  in 
consequence  ;  nor  does  my  conscious- 
ness of  the  injustice  of  the  charge  in 
this  case  comfort  me,  because  the 
truth  never  can  be  known.  I  can't 
feel  indifferent  under  a  charge  of 
meanness,  even  though  false." 

The  man  who  was  stern,  aloof, 
and  imperious  in  public,  felt 
his  sorrows  and  his  worries 
keenly,  and  went  for  sympathy 
and  comfort  to  his  old  friends. 
Writing  in  May  1852,  after 
enumerating  several  irritating 
and  disturbing  events,  he  says — 

"All  this  is  perplexing.  I  am 
lonely  and  out  of  spirits,  and  on  the 
top  of  all  comes  the  Court's  despatch 
asking  me  to  stay  here.  .  .  .  My 
disinclination  to  remain  is  now  much 
stronger  than  it  was  six  months  ago. 
The  considerations  of  family  are 
more  urgent,  for  my  wife's  health  is 
already  broken  again.  I  am  dis- 
heartened publicly  by  this  contre- 
temps in  Burmah,  and  can  look,  if  I 


remain,  for  some  fresh  disappoint- 
ment elsewhere.  I  am  worn  and 
wearied,  and  though  well  enough 
now,  I  have  always  before  me  how 
emphatically  true  it  is  in  this 
country  that  one  knows  not  what  a 
day  may  bring  forth." 

Has  there  been  a  Governor- 
General  of  India  who  could  not 
have  taken  these  last  words 
for  his  own  ?  We  must  quote 
some  remarks  on  home  politics 
from  the  same  letters.  "I  am 
sick  of  public  affairs,  and 
especially  of  public  men  on  all 
sides,  and  really  am  inclined  to 
regard  the  career  of  a  mod- 
ern English  statesman  as  an 
ungentlemanlike  occupation." 
What  would  he  have  said 
now?  For  the  statesman  of 
1852  was  to  the  politician  of 
1910  as  Hyperion  to  a  Satyr. 

Notwithstanding  all  Dal- 
housie's  worries  there  are  no 
signs  of  depression  or  ill-health 
in  the  way  he  discharged  his 
public  duties.  In  the  conduct 
of  the  [Burmese  War  there  was 
his  customary  vigour,  quick  de- 
cision, and  masterful  control. 
He  would  have  ended  the  busi- 
ness more  promptly  if  the  home 
Government  had  not  reserved 
to  itself  the  decision  of  the 
policy  to  be  followed.  Kan- 
goon  was  held,  but  until  he 
knew  what  was  going  to  be 
done  he  would  not  advance  to 
occupy  the  country. 

"  As  an  enemy,"  he  writes,  "  they 
are  now  contemptible.  But  still  I 
cannot  act  :  I  am  tied  up  hand  and 
foot  by  orders  from  home.  .  .  .  / 
will  not  advance  one  yard  from 
Rangoon  till  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
home  Government  will  not  make  me 
retire ;  because  such  an  advance 
must  commit  the  wretched  Peguers, 
who  actually  implore  our  rule,  to 
acts  which  will  expose  them  to 
frightful  cruelty  if  we  leave  them." 
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From  England  he  was  pressed 
to  demand  a  treaty  from  the 
king  ceding  the  Pegu  province, 
and  to  continue  the  war  until 
he  got  it.  He  argued  that  to 
advance  to  Ava,  the  capital, 
unless  we  meant  to  stay  there, 
was  foolish.  Our  relinquish- 
ment  of  the  ground  we  occupied 
would  encourage  the  Burmese 
to  boast.  "  If  they  don't  leave 
us  in  quiet  possession  of  Pegu, 
it  will  be  easier  to  go  to  Ava 
hereafter  than  it  is  now.  But 
if  we  do  go  we  must  stay  there : 
there  can  be  no  back  -  step  in 
Indian  drill."  One  would  like 
to  know  Lord  Dalhousie's  opin- 
ion on  the  recent  action  of  the 
Government  in  Thibet.  In  an- 
other place  he  speaks  frankly 
of  his  own  character.  Arguing 
against  the  suggestion  that  he 
should  look  forward  to  a  public 
career  in  England,  he  writes, 
"  I  should  never  act  with  other 
men.  It  is  not  (I  hope  and  be- 
lieve) that  I  arrogantly  insist 
on  my  own  opinion,  but  I  can't 
take  the  same  views  as  other 
fellows  seem  to  do.  In  fact,  I 
suppose  I  am  crotchety."  The 
nature  of  the  man  made  him  ad- 
mirable as  an  autocrat,  difficult 
as  a  colleague,  inconceivable  as 
a  subordinate.  At  the  end  of 
1852  Lady  Dalhousie  had  re- 
turned from  Ceylon  very  little 
better,  and  it  was  decided  that 
she  must  go  to  England.  On 
the  23rd  January  1853  she 
parted  from  him.  He  himself 
was  in  very  bad  health.  In  the 
letter  of  January  15,  1853,  he 
gives  a  heartrending  account 
of  his  ailments  and  his  suffer- 
ings ;  adding,  "  This  is  my  life. 
Next  week  my  wife  goes,  and 


I    shall    lead    the   life   I   have 
described  utterly  alone." 

All  the  work  of  his  hands  was 
now  prospering.  At  the  end 
of  1852  he  had  proclaimed  the 
annexation  of  Pegu.  It  re- 
mained only  to  drive  the  last 
bands  of  the  enemy  out  of  the 
annexed  territory  and  to  close 
the  war.  Of  a  formal  treaty 
of  peace  there  was  no  hope,  and 
in  Dalhousie's  eyes  no  need. 
But  the  king  had  written  to 
ask  for  peace.  The  day  was 
fixed  for  its  proclamation.  The 
Punjab  was  progressing  in 
every  respect.  A  long  -  pend- 
ing difficulty  with  the  Nizam, 
which  had  threatened  to  lead 
to  annexation,  had  been  settled 
in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 
The  conversion  of  the  5  per 
cent  loan  into  4  per  cents, 
which  Dalhousie  had  under- 
taken, was  succeeding  admir- 
ably. "Everything,"  he  could 
record,  "is  quiet  in  India." 
Then  the  great  blow  descended 
on  the  man.  The  news  reached 
him  on  the  13th  June  that  his 
wife  had  died  just  as  the  ship 
was  nearing  England.  Let 
those  who  can  bear  to  see  the 
tears  of  a  man,  who  was  a  man, 
read  the  letter  of  the  19th  June 
1853.  But  he  said  in  the  same 
letter,  "No  man  here  or  else- 
where shall  see  a  difference." 
No  man  did  see  it.  He  forced 
himself  back  to  his  ordinary 
duties  and  occupations,  and 
worked  with  redoubled  industry 
and  force.  Now  and  again  the 
weakness  of  the  flesh  overcomes 
him,  and  the  letters  are  more 
exclusively  devoted  to  public 
affairs.  After  a  time  he  is  able 
to  tell  little  anecdotes  and  let 
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his  humour  play.  He  records 
how  the  old  king  of  Delhi  being 
sick,  the  royal  hakims  admin- 
istered a  confection  of  pearl, 
coral,  and  ruby  with  good 
results.  He  talks  about  long 
sermons,  and  thinks  ten  ser- 
mons of  twenty  minutes  would 
effect  more  good  than  10,000 
sermons  of  an  hour's  duration. 
There  is  a  sentence  about  the 
opium  question  which  is  of 
interest  at  present.  Talking 
about  the  insurrection  in  China, 
he  writes  :  "  At  present  my  in- 
terest is  limited  to  the  degree 
in  which  it  will  affect  our 
opium  revenue.  The  new  sect 
prohibits  the  use  of  opium 
under  the  Seventh  Command- 
ment, and  I  hope  the  prohibi- 
tion will  be  better  observed 
than  the  Seventh  Command- 
ment is  in  other  respects."  He 
had  no  sympathy  with  the 
vicarious  virtue  which  takes 
so  much  interest  in  the  sup- 
pression of  Chinese  vices  at 
somebody  else's  cost.  Yet  no 
man  was  a  more  consistent 
Christian  in  word  and  deed. 

In  December  1853  he  was 
preparing  for  a  tour  in  Burma, 
— such  a  tour  of  inspection,  sug- 
gestion, and  control  as  he  had 
made  in  the  Punjab  in  1850. 
But  he  has  time  to  write  to 
his  friend — 

"I  have  been  delighted  with  the 
picture  of  the  girls.  Of  course  I 
can't  judge  of  the  present  likeness, 
because  the  change  from  childhood 
to  girlhood  is  so  great.  But  they 
must  be  essentially  like,  because  I 
can  trace  the  children  in  the  girls. 
This  and  Bowie's1  return  has  made 
me,  I  know  not  quite  whether  hap- 


pier or  sadder.  Sometimes  talking 
with  him  or  Halliday  and  looking  at 
the  picture  I  get  cheery  ;  and  some- 
times I  think  the  blank  is  more 
bottomless  than  ever.  ...  If  it  were 
not  for  the  two  children  I  should  not 
care  to  hear  I  was  permanently 
banished  to-morrow  —  and  'that's  a 
change  indeed.' "  Then  he  adds : 
"  Don't  think  from  this  I  am  slacking. 
It  is  not  so.  I  toil  on,  but  the  hill 
grows  steeper  every  day." 

Lord  Dalhousie  had  intended 
to  leave  India  early  in  1855. 
The  Crimean  War  broke  out, 
and  he  felt  bound  to  remain 
until  it  was  over.  He  thought 
the  war  might  easily  affect 
India,  where  it  was  regarded 
with  a  good  deal  of  excitement 
by  the  natives.  "  I  cannot  at 
this  moment,"  he  explains, 
"  quit  my  post ;  and  I  am  con- 
scious that,  if  I  were  now  to  do 
so,  I  should  ever  after  be  miser- 
able in  the  thought  of  it." 
Such  are  the  men  who  have 
made  England  great, — not  the 
Keir  Hardies,  Lloyd  Georges, 
and  Winston  Churchills.  The 
good  breed  is  not  yet  extinct, 
although  it  is  as  true  now  as 
it  was  in  1854,  that  "nobody 
in  Christendom  uses  his  serv- 
ants worse  than  John  Bull — 
until  they  either  are  so  thor- 
oughly triumphant  as  to  be 
above  his  opinion,  or  till  he  has 
so  shamefully  ill-used  them  that 
he  rushes  into  most  inconsistent 
praise  to  try  and  make  amends." 

All  the  same,  the  joy  of  a 
man  is  in  the  work  of  his  hands, 
not  in  the  senseless  cheers  of 
an  ignorant  crowd.  He  had 
elaborated  a  scheme  of  rail- 
ways for  the  whole  of  India,  the 


1  Captain  Bowie  had  accompanied  Lady  Dalhousie  to  England. 
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fruits  of  which,  he  said,  will  one 
day  be  seen.  They  are  seen 
and  enjoyed  now,  and  stand 
as  a  great  monument  to  his 
memory,  although  people  may 
forget  that  he  was  the  archi- 
tect. "  Last  week,"  writes 
Dalhousie,  "I  received  the 
official  Telegraph  Progress 
Report.  Since  1st  November 
more  than  2500  miles  of 
line  have  been  commenced 
and  completed,  and  are  at 
work.  .  .  .  Yesterday  the 
first  locomotive  travelled  40 
miles  and  back  on  our  line 
here."  Why  should  the  Mar- 
quess of  Dalhousie,  who  has 
achieved  these  things,  and 
others  greater,  care  what  John 
Bull  thinks,  or  be  angry  when 
Sir  C.  Wood  and  his  like  are 
uncivil  or  unjust? 

"  He  is  so  utterly  in  the  wrong  in 
his  facts  that  I  can  afford  not  to 
seem  angry,  but  I  am  excessively  so. 
It  galls  one  to  be  rated  by  a  man 
whom  you  feel  to  be  so  much  inferior 
to  you." 

And  again — 

"  The  mail  has  come.  Sir  C.  Wood 
is  again  so  unjustly  captious  and 
carping  as  to  tempt  me  to  throw  my 
Commission  in  his  face,  and  my 
office  to  the  devil." 

Even  the  Kelat  treaty  did 
not  please  Sir  Charles. 

"  He  said  I  had  given  him  £5000 
a-year,  when  he  had  only  authorised 
me  to  give  £5000  once  as  a  gift !  As 
if  a  chief  would  give  up  one  treaty 
which  was  disagreeable  to  us  though 
beneficial  to  him,  and  make  him- 
self the  'enemy  of  our  enemies,' — 
would  agree  to  give  us  military 
possession  of  his  country  when  we 
demanded  it,  and  would  give  us  large 
commercial  advantages,  all  for  one 
trumpery  £5000 !  I  certainly  be- 


lieved Sir  C.  Wood  had  sanctioned 
the  grant  of  £5000  a-year.  At  any 
rate,  he  may  be  thankful  for  what 
has  been  secured  for  him  at  that 
price." 

But  however  much  he  might 
curse  in  private  or  complain  for 
company's  sake  to  his  friend, 
he  had  a  grand  faith  and  did 
not  care  a  bawbee. 

"You  say  that  I  have  cause  for 
thankfulness  that  the  blessing  has 
rested  on  my  administration.  Most 
true  ;  and  I  am  deeply — devoutly 
thankful.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
blessing  has  so  rested  for  four 
reasons.  1st,  Because  I  have  never 
undertaken  anything  which  in  my 
soul  I  did  not  believe  to  be  hon- 
estly right ;  2nd,  Because,  when  I 
had  onee  resolved  upon  it,  I  fought 
with  all  my  human  might  and  main 
to  accomplish  it ;  3rd,  Because  I  al- 
ways wished,  and  I  believe  I  seldom 
failed,  to  ask  God's  blessing  on  the 
fight ;  and  4th,  Because  I  have  never 
failed,  publicly  and  privately,  to  give 
Him  the  glory  when  all  was  done. 
I  know  very  well  that  I  am  no 
better  than  my  neighbours — worse 
than  many  of  them — and  good  for 
nothing  at  all  in  His  pure  sight ; 
but  He  has  said,  '  Ask,  and  ye  shall 
receive ' ;  and  having  done  so  through 
my  public  life,  in  which,  with  no  ex- 
traordinary abilities,  I  have  gained  as 
much  reputation  and  honour  as  most 
men  at  42, 1  feel  implicit  faith  in  that 
Eefuge,  and  feel  no  wish  to  escape 
from  India  'lest  something  should 
go  very  wrong'  and  mar  the  fair- 
ness of  the  past.  I  don't  want  to 
stay  in  India,  but  I  don't  want  to 
get  away  from  any  such  fear  as  that. 
Things  may  go  wrong  for  a  time, 
but  they  would  come  right  at  last,  as 
they  have  always  done  with  me  yet. 
I  have  never  spent  a  sleepless  night 
from  public  cares  during  the  six 
years  that  I  have  governed  this 
Empire.  Thank  God  for  that  too  1 " 

In  December  his  eldest 
daughter  Susan  joined  him. 
Writing  in  January  1855  from 
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Barraokpore,    he    says :    "  The 
companionship  of  my  child  has 
almost  recreated  me  out  of  the 
existence   I   have   endured   for 
the  last  year  and  a  half."     He 
is  conscious  that  he  needs  rest  in 
body  and  mind  and  must  have  it. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  bodily 
weakness    was    affecting    him, 
but  his  mind  showed  no  loss  of 
vigour.      The  brain  was  alert 
and  forceful  as  ever, — watching 
everything  inside  and  outside 
India,   and  planning  improve- 
ments in  every  direction.     He 
had    taken    a    large    part    in 
framing  the  new  Act  of  1853 
for  the  better   government  of 
India,  and  he  took  the  greatest 
interest  in  what  he  called  the 
New  Parliament  of  India,  es- 
tablished under  that  Act,  over 
which  he  was  bound  by  law  to 
preside.      He   was    always    on 
his  guard  against  the  attempts 
of   the   Home  Government   to 
draw  troops   from  India,   and 
he   fought    vigorously    but   in 
vain  against  the  reduction  of 
British    infantry.      He   looked 
on    the    British    soldier,    espe- 
cially    the    infantry,     as     the 
main   support    of   the   empire, 
and  he  showed  his  gratitude  to 
them  by  the  care  he  took  to 
secure  their  comfort  and  health. 
It  was  evidently  impossible 
that  Lord  Dalhousie  should  re- 
main   and    work    in    Calcutta 
during     the     coming     season. 
His    health    was    failing.      In 
February  he   left   for  Ootaca- 
mund.     As  his  last  act,  before 
leaving,  he  abolished  the  Mili- 
tary Board. 

"  When  I  came  to  India,"  he  writes, 
"this  Board  was  omnipotent  and 
omnipresent.  It  managed  every- 
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thing  and  marred  everything.  It 
had  under  it  the  commissariat,  the 
ordnance,  the  powder,  the  gun 
foundry,  the  Department  of  Public 
Works,  the  studs,  and  divers  other 
things.  One  by  one  I  have  got  these 
departments  withdrawn,  and  now 
the  Board  itself,  supposed  to  be 
immortal  and  invulnerable,  is  dead 
and  buried.  So  may  all  Boards 
perish." 

Amen,  says  *  Maga.'  Alas  ! 
we  live  in  an  age  of  Boards, 
and,  like  the  fleas,  every  little 
Board  now  has  an  advisory 
Board  to  bite  it.  Even  in 
India  Lord  Curzon,  of  all  men, 
unmindful  of  his  great  pre- 
decessor's words,  made  an  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  Railway 
Board, — a  misbegotten  thing, 
which  is,  happily,  not  likely  to 
live.  It  has  never  flourished. 

Dalhousie's  letters  from  the 
Madras  hills  show  no  signs  of 
slackening  interest.  In  May 
the  Oudh  question  comes  to 
the  front.  General  Outram's 
report  on  the  present  state  of 
Oudh  is  before  the  Governor- 
General.  Long  before,  he  had 
expressed  a  desire  to  swallow 
up  Oudh  before  he  left. 

"I  don't  think  it  can  be  allowed 
to  stand,"  is  his  comment  after  read- 
ing Outram.  And  I  count  it  inter- 
nally a  symptom  of  improving  health 
in  myself  that  the  desire  to  upset  that 
court  before  I  go  has  revived  within 
me.  It  would  make  a  good  wind-up  ; 
and  if  they  will  let  me,  I  think  I  can 
engage  to  have  the  country  at  our 
feet  —  every  fort  dismantled,  and 
every  man  disarmed  in  three 
months." 

No  doubt  it  could  have  been 
done — by  Dalhousie.  The  dis- 
mantling and  disarming  were 
neglected  after  he  left.  In 
the  next  sentence  he  asks  for 
a  plate  and  fifty  visiting-cards. 
3  A 
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"I  don't  want  the  little  dandi- 
fied things  people  use,  but  a 
good,  plain,  respectable,  middle- 
aged  card,  with  MARQUESS 
OF  D.  upon  it,  the  artist  being 
required  to  observe  your  own 
orthodox  spelling  of  that  word." 

In  the  letter  of  May  27, 1855, 
is  a  description  of  the  scenery  of 
Coonoor,  which  is  very  graphic 
and  true,  but  too  long  to  quote. 
It  was  well  that  he  had  this 
beauty  to  gaze  at,  for  he  could 
not  get  about.  "I  have  not 
been  beyond  the  door  since  the 
day  I  arrived."  He  was  much 
cheered  by  the  news  from  Pegu, 
where  things  were  going  well, 
and  by  a  letter  from  the  Queen, 
"  most  kind  and  flattering,  and 
would  satisfy  a  more  greedy 
ambition  than  mine."  Thank 
God,  our  public  servants  can 
still  look  to  the  Monarch  for 
appreciation,  and  are  not  al- 
together dependent  on  Social- 
istic Ministers. 

Preparations  for  taking  over 
Oudh  threw  much  work  on 
him.  The  Sonthal  rising  made 
him  anxious,  and  he  was  un- 
easy about  the  progress  in  the 
Crimean  War,  "  for  it  seriously 
affects  our  prestige  and  posi- 
tion here."  There  were  also 
some  heavy  railway  cases  he 
had  to  deal  with.  Overwork 
brought  on  a  fainting  fit  and 
he  was  insensible  for  some 
time.  But  it  passed  off  and 
he  said  nothing  except  to  his 
doctor  and  Couper.  "  I  look 
it  straight  in  the  face  and 
understand  it." 

Vernon  Smith  was  at  the 
India  Board  about  this  time, 
and  wanted  to  withdraw  troops 
from  India  for  the  Colonies. 


"  I  have  told  him  that,  with 
facts  before  their  eyes,  and 
with  contingencies  such  as  are 
around  us  here,  any  with- 
drawal of  troops  from  hence 
by  her  Majesty's  Ministers 
would  be  an  act  of  reckless 
folly,  which  in  my  opinion 
would  fall  nothing  short  of 
insanity."  In  India,  he  said, 
uneasiness  was  growing  daily. 
The  people  knew  of  the  war, 
watched  it  with  interest,  and 
universally  believed  its  course 
to  be  disastrous  to  us.  In 
Oudh  there  was  feud  between 
Hindus  and  Mussulmans, — al- 
ways, we  believe,  a  symptom 
of  weakness  in  the  Government. 
His  office  work  continued 
very  heavy  in  Coonoor,  and 
he  complains  that  so  much 
was  needlessly  sent  on  to 
him  from  Calcutta  by  the 
Council.  For  this,  it  must  be 
said,  he  was  himself  to  blame, 
as  he  had  never  encouraged 
the  Council  to  take  any  re- 
sponsibility which  they  could 
avoid.  November  saw  Lord 
Dalhousie  back  again  in  the 
Metropolis.  "  Oudh,  of  course, 
is  uppermost  in  our  boiling-pot 
at  present."  He  had  drafted 
the  treaty  himself,  discussed 
it  sentence  by  sentence,  and 
it  was  unanimously  accepted. 
"This  is  the  effect,"  he  says, 
"of  doing  the  work  by  per- 
sonal discussion  in  Council." 
He  sent  Outram,  who  had 
come  down  to  take  his  orders, 
back  to  Lucknow  with  every 
thing  cut  and  dry  in  his 
pocket,  even  to  the  transla- 
tion of  the  proclamations. 
"The  principle  of  the  trans- 
action is  exceedingly  simple," 
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he  writes.  "Either  the  king 
must  give  us  the  administra- 
tion or  we  shall  take  it." 

The  orders  from  home  re- 
garding Oudh  came  rather 
later  than  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral had  desired,  but  they  gave 
him  carte  blanche.  The  de- 
spatch arrived  on  Wednesday, 
he  formed  his  resolution,  called 
a  Council  on  Friday,  and  issued 
all  the  orders  for  the  assembly 
of  troops  the  day  after. 

Events  are  now  hastening  to 
the  end.  Lord  Canning  landed 
at  Bombay  on  the  28th  Janu- 
ary. Outram  arrived  at  Luck- 
now  on  the  30th.  On  the  8th 
February  the  king  refused  to 
sign  the  treaty,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  assumed  the 
government  of  Oudh.  As  the 
end  drew  near  Dalhousie 
worked  with  more  energy  than 
ever. 


"I  have  been  working  for  some 
days  past  from  six  in  the  morning 
till  ten  at  night,  with  very  little  in- 
termission," he  confesses.  "It  will 
pacify  you  to  know  that  my  head 
has  not  suffered  from  it  at  all,  and 
that  to-night  I  have  very  nearly  a 
clear  file." 

He  had  the  satisfaction  of 
learning  that  all  had  gone 
well  in  Oudh.  Outram  had 
shown  himself  the  right  man 
for  the  work,  and  had  at  once 
established  that  remarkable  in- 
fluence over  his  officers  which 
bound  all  his  subordinates  to 
him. 

"On  his  part,"  says  Dalhousie,  "he 
writes  to  me  in  great  delight  with 
the  prompt  and  cheerful  acquiescence 
of  the  Civil  officers  ordered  off  into 
the  jungles  just  as  they  had  arrived 


from  a  long  dak  journey,  without 
kit,  without  servants,  and  with  the 
prospect  of  depending  entirely  on  the 
villages  for  food  and  shelter  at  the 
first.  It  is  a  fine  service, — no  wonder 
it  creates  great  results." 

N"o  slight  praise  from  such  a 
Chief,  after  eight  years'  experi- 
ence. 

On  March  6  he  went  on 
board  the  Soona  Mookee  yacht, 
which  was  to  take  him  to  his 
ship.  Speaking  of  his  leave- 
taking,  he  says — 

"  I  myself  was  miserable.  To-day 
at  the  Government  House,  and  on  the 
ghat  where  I  embarked,  there  was 
silence  like  a  funeral  chamber.  Half 
could  not  speak.  I  myself  have  been 
made  wretched  by  such  partings. 
Every  bone  in  my  body  is  now 
aching  like  a  rack,  and  poor  Sue 
has  nearly  cried  her  little  heart  out. 
Some  time  ago  I  could  not  have  be- 
lieved it  possible  that  I  should  myself 
feel  or  be  the  subject  of  such  sorrow. 
I  say  this  all  to  you,  though  I  would 
not  say  it  to  any  other  man.  Some 
eyewitness  alone  can  tell  you  what 
it  has  been  for  the  last  month.  I  am 
quite  done  ;  my  leg  is  now  giving  me 
great  pain,  and  has  a  frightful  wound 
in  it.  The  worst  of  it  all  is  that  my 
face  looks  well  rather  than  ill." 

And  so  the  great  ruler  and 
king  of  men  went  away  to 
drag  out  the  short  remainder 
of  his  life  in  inactivity  and 
pain.  What  sort  of  send-off 
did  the  Court  of  Directors 
and  H.M.'s  Government  give 
the  man  who  had  worked  for 
them  so  long  and  so  hard 
and  at  the  cost  of  his  life? 
It  has  to  be  recorded  with 
shame  that  the  Marquess  of 
Dalhousie  was  allowed  to  leave 
India  without  one  word  of 
thanks  or  civility  from  any 
of  them.  From  each  of  these 
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great  authorities  he  did  indeed 
receive  a  letter  after  he  had 
ceased  to  be  Governor-General, 
but  not  a  kind  word  from  one 
of  them.  His  application  for 
a  few  honours  for  those  who 
had  served  under  him  was 
left  unnoticed.  A  miserable 
cockle-boat  of  six  hundred 
tons  called  the  Caradoc,  a 
bad  sea -boat  without  accom- 
modation, was  sent  to  Alex- 
andria to  bring  home  the  man 
who  had  ruled  India  for  so 
many  years  in  such  times  and 
with  such  success.  She  could 
only  carry  four  days'  coal. 
They  had  heavy  weather  be- 
tween Alexandria  and  Gibraltar, 
and  were  most  wretched,  ar- 
riving with  all  the  forward  bul- 


warks stove  in.  The  Marquess 
was  ill,  in  constant  pain,  and 
very  lame.  It  was  out  of  the 
question  to  send  him  round 
from  Gibraltar  in  the  Caradoc. 
The  authorities  at  Gibraltar 
took  pity  upon  him,  and  placed 
a  good  ship,  the  Tribune,  at 
his  disposal.  He  was  landed 
at  Southampton  on  the  24th 
May. 

"  I  feel,"  he  wrote  about  the 
neglect  that  had  been  shown  him, 
"  that  I  have  been  treated  most  un- 
graciously and  discourteously,  after 
such  services  as  mine,  and  though  I 
say  nothing  except  to  you  and  such 
as  you,  I  feel  and  resent  it  deeply. 
One  person  has  treated  me  with 
honour  and  consideration,  now  as 
ever — the  Sovereign  I  serve.  That, 
too,  I  feel  deeply." 
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THE    first    volume    of    Mr 
Mony penny's    *  Life     of     Ben- 
jamin Disraeli '  (London  :  John 
Murray)  is  an  admirable  piece 
of    biography.       It   is    written 
from    beginning    to   end   with 
perfect     tact     and     sympathy. 
The   materials,   published   and 
unpublished,    which     were    at 
Mr  Monypenny's  disposal,  are 
handled     by     him     with     the 
utmost  skill.      The  art  where- 
with the  documents  are  woven 
into    the    text    cannot   be   too 
highly    commended,    and    the 
author     has     shown     a     rare 
wisdom  in  allowing  Disraeli  to 
tell    his    own    story.      This   is 
peculiarly    important    in    the 
career    of    such     a     man     as 
Disraeli,     who    was     at     once 
candid  and  sincere,  who,  how- 
ever   adroitly    he    may    have 
masked    his    purpose    to    the 
world,     was     always      sternly 
resolute  not  to  deceive  himself. 
What  he  was  in  life  he  was  in 
literature.     His  novels,  like  his 
speeches,   are  but    a  clear  ex- 
pression of  his  own  mind  and 
purpose.      As    all    those    con- 
versant with   his   works   have 
observed,  he  harps  continually 
upon    the    same    phrases,    the 
same   ideas.     If  you   compare 
his    books    with    his    speeches 
you  will  find  continual  repeti- 
tions, which  are  due  neither  to 
forgetfulness  nor  to  parsimony 
of  thought.     They  may  be  ex- 
plained only  by  that  unity  of 
purpose  which  persuaded  him 


to  declare  always  what  was  in 
his  mind,  to  pack  his  own  life 
into  his  novels,  and  to  echo  his 
novels  in  his  pamphlets  or  on 
the  hustings.  This  unity  of 
purpose  Mr  Monypenny  has 
perfectly  understood,  and  the 
result  is  that  his  '  Life  of  Ben- 
jamin Disraeli '  is  that  rarest 
thing  among  political  biogra- 
phies— a  living  book. 

And   what    a    subject   it   is 
his  to  treat !     No  man  of  the 
nineteenth  century  had  so  keen 
a  sense  of  romance  as  Benjamin 
Disraeli.      He   had    the   extra- 
ordinary  faculty    of   colouring 
the   smallest   incidents   of    his 
life  with  the  rainbow  hues  of 
fancy.     That  which  to  another 
might   appear  a  trivial   event 
seemed  in  his  sanguine  eyes  a 
very  miracle.     His  youth  was 
a  drama  of  hope  and  surprise. 
His    happy   temperament    not 
merely  made  light  of  his  mis- 
fortunes,  which   were    neither 
few  nor  small,   but  persuaded 
him  that  his  friends  were  the 
best   in   the  world,   his  works 
the    most    brilliant,    and    the 
effect  he  was  producing  always 
irresistible.       But     the     most 
wonderful  of  his  gifts  was  his 
vitality.     He  lived  with  every 
sense  and  at  every  pore.     Tire- 
less in  labour,  tireless  in  pleas- 
ure, he  easily  achieved  in  the 
years    of    his    splendid    youth 
what  the  most  of  men  would 
have  spread  over  a  long  life- 
time, and  felt  therein  a  proud 
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contentment.  Such,  then,  is 
the  story  which  Mr  Monypenny 
has  to  tell,  and  it  does  not 
flag  from  the  first  page  to  the 
last. 

But  if  the  youth  of  Ben- 
jamin Disraeli  was  long  and 
triumphant,  his  boyhood  was 
brief  indeed.  In  the  common 
sense  he  never  was  a  boy  at 
all.  His  education  was  frag- 
mentary and  accidental.  Of 
Jewish  birth,  he  received  his 
first  serious  lessons  in  the 
Academy  of  Mr  Potticany,  an 
Independent  minister,  to  whom 
succeeded  as  an  instructor  the 
Rev.  Eli  Cogan,  an  erudite 
Unitarian.  These  are  not  the 
masters  who  might  have  been 
expected  to  train  the  mind  of 
the  young  Disraeli,  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  he  carried 
away  from  them  many  valu- 
able lessons.  The  truth  is, 
that  he  took  his  own  education 
in  hand  from  the  first,  and 
preferred  to  indulge  his  own 
genius  as  he  chose.  In  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word  he 
was  never  a  scholar.  As  Mr 
Monypenny  says:  "The  truth 
would  seem  to  be  that  he  con- 
trived at  this  time  to  make 
himself  a  fair  Latin  scholar, 
and  retained  in  after  life  a 
moderate  familiarity  with  the 
great  Roman  authors ;  but 
that  his  Greek  was  scanty  in 
the  beginning,  and,  in  spite  of 
his  efforts  after  leaving  school, 
remained  scanty  to  the  end." 
However,  he  made  some  pro- 
gress in  the  study  of  the 
classics,  and  his  youthful  diary 
proves  that  he  read  Lucian 
with  interest,  and  Demosthenes 
with  varying  approval.  His 
comments  show  that  if  he  were 


not  sensitive  to  the  language, 
he  was  already  a  keen,  if  reck- 
less, critic  of  oratory.  Even  at 
sixteen  he  had  the  wit  to  tear 
the  meaning  out  of  Greek,  and 
to  read  the  Greek  authors  as 
though  they  were  living  men. 
He  is  careless  of  grammar.  It 
is  characteristic  of  him  that  he 
speaks  of  "  Demosthenes  irapa 
TOV  a-refyavov"  It  is  character- 
istic also  that  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  having  bungled  over 
the  title  of  the  speech,  he  is 
capable  of  the  following  tirade : 
"I  have  a  prejudice  against 
Demosthenes,  and  though  his 
speeches  are  replete  with  Virtue, 
Patriotism,  and  Courage,  his- 
tory tells  me  he  was  a  Villain, 
a  Partisan,  and  a  Poltroon." 

To  Disraeli  his  school-days 
were  not  as  they  are  to  the 
most  of  men.  It  was  not  for 
him  to  pass  from  Eton  to 
Christchurch  or  Trinity,  and 
to  squeeze  his  talents  into  the 
common  mould.  Not  that  a 
formal  education  would  have 
done  him  any  harm.  His  was 
the  genius  that  would  not  in 
any  case  have  been  profoundly 
affected  by  his  environment. 
And  the  immediate  result  of 
his  training  was  that  at  an 
age  when  boys  of  his  own 
age  were  playing  cricket  he 
was  already  a  finished  man  of 
the  world.  A  brief  sojourn 
in  a  lawyer's  office  did  him 
neither  ill  nor  good.  He  was 
already  determined  upon  ad- 
venture, and  a  first  attempt  to 
make  a  fortune  by  operating 
in  Spanish  -  American  shares 
ended  in  disaster.  "  What 
concerns  us,"  says  Mr  Mony- 
penny, "is  that  Disraeli  at 
the  age  of  twenty  had  incurred 
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a  debt  of  several  thousand 
pounds — a  debt  which  was  not 
finally  liquidated  till  nearly 
thirty  years  later,  when  he 
had  already  led  the  House  of 
Commons  and  been  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer."  His  plight 
was  grave,  yet  not  grave 
enough  to  dismay  his  courage. 
Already  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  John  Murray,  who  had 
consulted  "the  precocious  youth 
in  the  perplexities  of  business," 
Disraeli  formed  a  magnificent 
project  of  a  Conservative  news- 
paper which  should  preach  a 
sounder  doctrine  than  'The 
Times.'  '  The  Representative  ' 
it  was  to  be  called,  and  the 
story  of  its  foundation,  as  told 
by  Disraeli,  both  in  his  letters 
and  in  'Vivian  Grey,'  is  a 
brilliant  piece  of  romance. 
That  John  Murray  should  have 
listened  with  enthusiasm  to 
Disraeli's  project  is  a  clear 
proof  of  the  youth's  confidence 
and  persuasiveness.  The  terms 
were  soon  drawn  up  and  duly 
signed.  The  property  in  the 
paper  was  "  to  be  vested  as  to 
one  half  in  Murray,  and  as  to 
the  other  half  in  equal  shares 
in  Powles  [a  solicitor]  and 
Disraeli :  the  three  contributed 
the  capital  in  like  proportions." 
Of  the  obligation  to  provide  his 
share,  Disraeli's  hopefulness  no 
doubt  made  light.  He  saw  only 
the  chance  of  an  adventure, 
which  he  was  resolute  to  follow 
to  the  very  end. 

The  story  of  his  visit  to 
Chiefswood  has  been  often  told. 
It  will  bear  repetition.  The 
first  duty  of  the  founders  was 
to  find  a  fitting  editor  for  '  The 
Representative,'  and  Murray's 
choice  fell  upon  Lockhart. 


Nothing  remained  but  to  con- 
sult Sir  Walter,  and  Disraeli 
was  sent  off  to  the  north 
with  two  letters  of  introduc- 
tion to  Lockhart  in  his  pocket, 
and  a  happy  confidence  in  his 
heart.  His  journey  was  a 
kind  of  enchantment.  Every- 
thing he  saw  by  the  way 
delighted  him.  He  arrived  at 
York  in  the  midst  of  the 
Grand  Festival ;  he  "  never 
witnessed  a  city  in  such  an 
extreme  bustle  and  so  delight- 
fully gay.  It  was  a  perfect 
carnival."  He  was  in  the 
humour  that  admired  every- 
thing. "York  Minster  baffles 
all  description.  Westminster 
Abbey  is  a  toy  to  it."  And 
the  Minster  was  not  the  only 
thing  that  ravished  his  vision. 
"  I  witnessed  in  York,"  says 
he,  "another  splendid  sight — 
the  pouring  in  of  all  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
neighbourhood  and  the  neigh- 
bouring counties.  The  four- 
in  -  hands  of  the  Yorkshire 
squires,  the  splendid  rivalry  in 
liveries  and  outriders,  and  the 
immense  quantity  of  gorgeous 
equipages — numbers  with  four 
horses — formed  a  scene  which 
you  can  only  witness  in  the 
mighty  and  aristocratic  county 
of  York."  There  speaks  Disraeli 
with  his  own  authentic  voice. 
And  even  when  the  day  was 
done  he  did  not  find  the  hours 
hang  heavy  on  him.  "I  find 
Froissart  a  most  entertaining 
companion,  just  the  fellow  for 
a  traveller's  evening." 

His  humour  to  admire  ceased 
not  at  York.  The  earth  could 
not  hold  a  better  place  than 
Edinburgh.  "It  is  exactly 
what  I  fancied,"  said  he,  "  and 
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certainly  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful town  in  the  world."  But 
Lookhart  was  at  Chiefswood, 
and  thither  Disraeli  followed 
him.  At  the  outset  there  was 
a  disappointment.  Lookhart, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  son, 
expected  the  father,  and  "every- 
thing looked  as  black  as  pos- 
sible." Here  was  precisely  the 
situation  which  the  young 
Disraeli  delighted  to  tackle. 
"Suffice  it  to  say,"  he  tells 
Murray,  "that  in  a  few  hours 
we  completely  understood  each 
other,  and  were  upon  the  most 
intimate  terms.  He  \i.e..  Lock- 
hart]  enters  into  our  views 
with  a  facility  and  readiness 
which  are  capital.  He  thinks 
nothing  can  be  more  magnifi- 
cent and  excellent."  That 
there  were  difficulties  in  the 
way  could  not  be  denied.  The 
Chevalier,  as  Disraeli,  already 
in  love  with  mystery,  called 
Sir  Walter,  thought  that  Par- 
liament for  Lockhart  was  in- 
dispensable, and  feared  that 
the  editorship  of  a  daily  paper 
was  compromising  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  man  of  letters.  But 
Disraeli  magniloquently  ex- 
plained that  the  whole  world 
was  at  their  beck,  and  that 
Lookhart  would  not  be  "the 
Editor  of  a  newspaper,  but 
the  Director  -  General  of  an 
immense  organ,  and  at  the 
head  of  a  band  of  high-bred 
gentlemen  and  important  in- 
terests." 

Thus  were  the  obstacles  over- 
come. "The  young  coxcomb, 
a  sprig  of  the  root  of  Aaron," 
as  Sir  Walter  described  him, 
succeeded  in  making  a  vivid 
impression  both  upon  Sir 
Walter  and  upon  the  less  im- 


pressionable Lockhart,  whom 
within  three  weeks  he  carried 
to  London,  and  whose  agree- 
ment with  Murray  he  duly 
witnessed.  In  the  calmer  air 
of  the  metropolis  there  was 
less  talk  of  "immense  organs" 
and  "  Director-Generals  "  ;  but 
Lockhart  was  installed  as  editor 
of  'The  Quarterly,'  and  under- 
took "to  the  best  of  his  skill 
and  ability  to  aid  and  assist " 
Murray  in  the  production  of 
his  newspaper,  and  "by  all 
means  consistent  with  his  rank 
in  life  "  to  promote  its  sale  and 
character.  So  much  the  young 
Disraeli  had  achieved,  and  his 
energy  was  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  discovery  and 
appointment  of  an  editor.  He 
took  premises,  arranged  a 
printing  place,  engaged  re- 
porters and  sub-editors,  ap- 
pointed foreign  correspondents, 
telling  one  of  them  that  the 
newspaper  was  to  be  "  the 
focus  of  the  information  of 
the  whole  world,"  and  lightly 
assumed  the  responsibility  of 
the  whole  enterprise.  "Much, 
my  dear  Lockhart,"  he  writes 
one  day,  "has  happened  since 
we  parted,  I  think,  of  im- 
portance. In  the  first  place, 
Maginn  is  engaged."  His  de- 
scription of  this  crowning  ex- 
ploit is  like  a  page  out  of  one 
of  his  novels.  When  Disraeli 
had  unfolded  his  scheme  "the 
Doctor  started  from  his  chair 
like  Giovanni  in  the  banquet 
scene,  and  seemed  as  astounded 
— as  attonitus — as  Porsenna 
when  Scsevola  missed  him. 
A  new  world  seemed  open  to 
him,  and  this  sneering  scribe, 
this  man  of  vast  experience, 
who  had  so  smiled  at  our  first 
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mentioning  the  business,  ended 
by  saying  that  as  to  the 
success  of  the  affair  doubt 
could  not  exist,  and  that  a 
year  could  not  elapse  without 
our  being  the  first  paper  going. 
...  In  brief,  the  Doctor  goes 
to  Paris." 

From  the  first  it  seemed  an 
unequal  combat.  On  the  one 
side  was  youth  and  life  and 
faith,  which  laughed  at  diffi- 
culties. On  the  other  were 
experience,  distrust,  and  in- 
trigue, which  knew  well  how 
to  invent  stumbling  -  blocks. 
Murray  took  fright  at  Croker's 
opposition  to  Lockhart,  and 
sent  Disraeli  to  Scotland  once 
more  that  he  might  persuade 
Sir  Walter  to  write  to  his 
friends  in  London.  Sir  Walter 
did  what  he  could,  and  "ad- 
ministered a  dose  of  physic  "  to 
Murray  as  well.  In  due  course 
the  ill-fated  newspaper,  *  The 
Representative,'  made  its  ap- 
pearance under  the  title  selected 
by  Disraeli,  lingered  infirm 
and  undistinguished  for  a  few 
months,  and  then  died  of  inan- 
ition. For  its  career  Disraeli 
was  in  no  sense  to  blame.  He 
had  disappeared  from  the 
councils  of  Lookhart  and 
Murray  some  weeks  before  the 
first  number  was  printed. 
Perhaps  he  was  submerged 
in  the  financial  panic  which 
smote  London  towards  the  end 
of  1826.  Whatever  the  cause, 
he  withdrew  suddenly  from  the 
enterprise,  in  whose  inception 
he  had  played  the  largest  part, 
and  incurred  the  lasting  re- 
sentment of  John  Murray. 
Whether  this  resentment  was 
due  to  any  action  of  Disraeli's 
or  to  the  suspicion  that 


Murray  was  caricatured  in 
'  Vivian  Grey '  cannot  now 
be  determined.  At  least  it 
must  be  said  that  the  failure 
of  *  The  Representative  '  was 
in  no  sense  discreditable  to 
Disraeli,  and  if  in  after  years 
he  did  not  care  to  recall  the 
episode,  it  was  because  the 
mind  of  man  dwells  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction  upon  the 
memory  of  success.  As  Mr 
Monypenny  truly  says,  "he 
had  shown  amazing  energy, 
amazing  self  -  confidence,  and 
amazing  power  of  winning  to 
his  views  men  older  and  riper 
in  experience  than  himself. 
His  faults  had  been  the  faults 
of  youth,  an  over  -  sanguine 
temperament,  and  immaturity 
of  judgment."  Who  knows 
but  that,  had  he  remained  to 
stimulate  Murray  and  Lock- 
hart  with  his  courage  and  high 
spirits,  '  The  Representative  ' 
might  have  achieved  a  splendid 
triumph  ? 

Bitter  as  instant  failure  al- 
ways is,  the  episode  of  Murray's 
newspaper  was  by  no  means 
unprofitable  to  Disraeli.  Not 
merely  did  it  give  him  excel- 
lent material  for  his  first  ro- 
mance, but  it  taught  him  the 
lesson,  learned  in  misfortune 
by  Contarini  Fleming,  that 
imagination  will  always  get 
the  worst  of  it  in  a  tussle  with 
experience.  It  was  more  valu- 
able to  Disraeli  than  it  might 
have  been  to  another,  because 
nothing  was  lost  to  his  appre- 
hensive brain.  His  early  years 
were  spent  sedulously  in  the 
making  of  himself.  It  was  as 
though  he  knew  precisely  the 
character  and  temperament 
which  he  meant  to  mould,  as 
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though  he  neglected  nothing 
in  the  fashioning  of  the  man 
who  would  one  day  stand  be- 
fore the  world  as  Benjamin 
Disraeli.  *  The  Representa- 
tive '  pointed  out  the  path 
which  the  man  of  affairs  must 
take.  His  famous  journey  to 
the  East  quickened  his  fancy, 
and  showed  him  how  the  stern 
realities  of  foreign  policy  might 
be  coloured  by  romance.  But 
before  he  set  forth,  like  another 
Bacchus,  to  conquer  the  Orient, 
he  was  destined  to  traverse  an 
arid  desert  of  despondency. 
It  was  as  though  two  years 
had  been  blotted  from  his  life. 
He  himself  was  perfectly  con- 
scious of  disaster.  "I  am  at 
present  quite  idle,"  he  wrote 
to  Sharon  Turner,  "being  at 
this  moment  slowly  recovering 
from  one  of  those  tremendous 
disorganisations  which  happen 
to  all  men  at  some  period  of 
their  lives,  and  which  are  per- 
haps equally  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  both  body  and 
constitution."  With  his  rapid 
intelligence  Disraeli  discovered 
good  in  the  evil,  and  went  forth 
to  seek  health  with  a  high 
courage.  That  he  should  turn 
his  face  eastwards  was  natural 
enough.  He  believed  devoutly 
that  "all  is  race,"  and  piety 
persuaded  him  to  travel  to- 
wards the  rising  sun  in  search 
of  the  cradle  of  his  tribe. 
Moreover,  the  influence  of 
Byron  was  at  its  height,  and 
Byronism  was  in  the  very 
blood  of  Disraeli.  Thus  every- 
thing conspired  to  make  this 
journey  to  the  Bast  the  turn- 
ing-point of  his  career.  Dis- 
raeli wrote  nothing  afterwards 
that  was  not  touched  by  its 


influence.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  Eastern 
questions,  to  which  he  devoted 
so  much  of  his  thought  and 
policy,  would  have  found  a 
very  different  solution  had  not 
Disraeli  set  out  with  Meredith 
in  1830  to  see  the  world. 

The  admirable  letters,  in 
which  he  described  his  travels, 
were  published  long  since.  But 
familiarity  cannot  stale  them. 
They  are  as  fresh  and  vivid  to- 
day as  on  the  day  when  they 
were  written.  An  immortal 
gaiety  informs  them.  Every 
line  bears  the  impress  of  self- 
satisfaction.  The  author  takes 
it: for  granted  that  to  him  at 
least  the  last  excess  of  cox- 
combry is  permitted.  At  Gib- 
raltar he  had  "the  fame  of 
being  the  first  who  ever  passed 
the  Straits  with  two  canes, 
a  morning  and  an  evening 
cane.  I  change  my  cane  as 
the  gun  fires,  and  hope  to 
carry  them  both  on  to  Cairo. 
It  is  wonderful  the  effect  these 
magical  wands  produce.  I  owe 
to  them  even  more  attention 
than  to  being  the  supposed 
author  of — what  is  it  ?  I  for- 
get ! "  As  he  went  farther 
from  home,  his  nonchalance 
increased.  He  found  in  Clay, 
who  had  joined  his  party,  an 
excellent  foil.  "  To  govern 
men,"  he  wrote  from  Malta, 
"  you  must  either  excel  them  in 
their  accomplishments  or  de- 
spise them.  Clay  does  the  one, 
I  do  the  other,  and  we  are  both 
equally  popular.  Affectation 
tells  here  even  better  than  wit. 
Yesterday  at  the  racket-court, 
sitting  in  the  gallery  among 
strangers,  the  ball  entered  and 
lightly  struck  me  and  fell  at 
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my  feet.  I  picked  it  up,  and 
observing  a  young  rifleman 
excessively  stiff,  I  humbly  re- 
quested him  to  forward  its 
passage  into  the  court,  as  I 
had  really  never  thrown  a  ball 
in  my  life.  This  incident  has 
been  the  general  subject  of 
conversation  at  all  the  messes 
to-day." 

In  this  incident  there  is  the 
real  touch  of  Disraeli.  It  is 
easy  to  believe  that  all  the 
messes  discussed  the  traveller's 
lackadaisical  ignorance  of  sport. 
It  is  unlikely  that  their  com- 
ments would  have  pleased  him. 
It  is  rumoured,  indeed,  that 
his  coxcombry  made  him  in- 
tolerable at  Malta,  and  that  the 
officers'  mess,  delighted  with 
Clay's  society,  ceased  to  invite 
"  that  damned  bumptious 
Jew  boy."  If  that  were 
true,  it  made  no  difference  to 
Disraeli's  demeanour.  He  al- 
ways assumed  an  indifference 
to  the  opinions  of  others,  and 
in  1830  at  any  rate  he  cannot 
have  been  very  sensitive  to 
ridicule.  His  love  of  extra- 
vagant costume  already  over- 
powered him.  It  was  as 
though  he  were  always  dress- 
ing up  for  some  fantastic 
charade.  All  the  extravagance 
of  the  East  was  in  the  fashions 
that  he  cultivated,  and  he  was 
charmed  with  the  curiosity  of 
the  vulgar.  To  be  pointed  at 
—  monstarier  hie  est  —  was  an 
experience  novel  enough  to  be 
delightful,  and  he  was  honest 
enough  to  brag  of  his  buffoon- 
eries. He  dined  one  day  at  a 
regimental  dinner  dressed  as 
an  Andalusian.  Meredith  tells 
us  that  he  paid  a  round  of 
visits  "in  his  majo  jacket, 


white  trousers,  and  a  sash  of 
all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  ; 
in  this  wonderful  costume  he 
paraded  all  round  Valetta, 
followed  by  one-half  the  popu- 
lation of  the  place,  and,  as  he 
said,  putting  a  complete  stop 
to  all  business."  This  last  ex- 
ploit must  have  brought  real 
joy  to  his  ambitious  heart,  and 
we  are  left  puzzling  our  minds 
whether  he  was  careless  or 
unconscious  of  the  effect  he 
produced.  At  any  rate  he 
brazened  it  out  finely.  "You 
should  see  me  in  the  costume 
of  a  Greek  pirate,"  he  writes  to 
his  brother  from  Malta.  "  A 
blood -red  shirt,  with  silver 
studs  as  big  as  shillings,  an 
immense  scarf  for  girdle,  full 
of  pistols  and  daggers,  red  cap, 
red  slippers,  broad  blue-striped 
jacket  and  trousers."  It  is 
amazing,  and  none  can  be  sur- 
prised that  the  militaires,  as  he 
calls  them,  disapproved  of  his 
antics.  He  took  an  appropriate 
revenge.  "  By  heavens  !  "  he 
said,  "  I  believe  these  fellows 
are  boys  till  they  are  majors, 
and  sometimes  do  not  even 
stop  there."  Yet  none  of  them 
had  the  supreme  boyishness  of 
their  critic,  who  cheerfully 
faced  the  world  in  blood-red 
shirt  and  blue  trousers. 

The  farther  East  he  went 
the  more  daringly  was  he  com- 
pelled to  force  the  note.  "  The 
rich  and  various  costumes  of 
the  Levant  "  tempted  him  to 
the  last  magnificence.  When 
he  was  presented  to  the  Grand 
Vizier  he  ransacked  his 
"  heterogeneous  wardrobe  "  to 
contrive  such  a  costume  as 
should  astound  that  august 
personage.  "I  am  quite  a 
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Turk,"  he  wrote  from  Yanina, 
"  wear  a  turban,  smoke  a  pipe 
six  feet  long,   and  squat  on  a 
divan.      Mehemet   Pasha   told 
me   that   he   did   not   think   I 
was  an  Englishman,  because  I 
walked  so  slow  ;  in  fact,  I  find 
the    habits   of   this   calm   and 
luxurious  people  entirely  agree 
with     my     own    preconceived 
opinions  of  propriety  and  en- 
joyment, and  I  detest  the  Greeks 
more    than    ever."     Thus    we 
find  him  carousing  with  a  Bey 
at  Previsa,  and  exulting  in  his 
amicable     reception      by      Ali 
Pasha,  in  whose  Hall  of  Audi- 
ence he  seated  himself  on  the 
divan     of    the    Grand     Vizier 
"  with  the  self-possession   of  a 
morning  call."     It  was  at  Con- 
stantinople that  he  reached  the 
climax  of  his  journey.     "  It  is 
near   sunset,"  he  wrote,  "and 
Constantinople  is  in  full  sight ; 
it  baffles  all  description,  though 
so    often    described.     An    im- 
mense mass  of  buildings,  cupo- 
las,  cypress  groves,   and   min- 
arets.    I    feel    an    excitement 
which  I  thought  was  dead." 

The  last  sentence  is,  of  course, 
a  hint  of  the  familiar  pose.  In 
Disraeli's  heart  and  brain  en- 
thusiasm never  died.  He  lived 
in  a  white  heat,  which  fused 
with  his  soul  the  experience  of 
the  moment.  As  we  have  said, 
his  journey  to  the  East  pro- 
foundly influenced  his  word 
and  deed.  When  he  came 
back  his  nature  had  under- 
gone (so  to  say)  a  chemical 
change.  He  had  visited  his 
origins,  and  found  in  Judaism 
a  solution  of  the  problems  of 
the  West.  Like  Contarini  he 
turned  the  tables  on  "the  flat- 
nosed  Franks,"  and  exulted 


henceforth   in    the    temper   of 
his    Eastern    home.      But    as 
from  the  first  it  was  his  am- 
bition   to    serve    England,   he 
recognised   that    a   knowledge 
of  Englishmen   was   necessary 
to  his  development.      And   so 
he  made  a  brilliant  entry  into 
society,  which,  as  he  knew  well, 
held    in   its   hand   the   key  of 
political  preferment.     Again  it 
seems  as  though  he  were  con- 
sciously moulding  his  own  life 
and   character;    and  if   in   all 
that  he  does  there  is  a  certain 
purpose,    that    purpose   in    no 
sense  diminishes  Disraeli's  frank 
delight  in  his  success.      Many 
were  the  advantages  which  he 
brought    to    the    conquest    of 
London.      He   was   handsome, 
witty,     and     debonair.        Ac- 
customed   from   his   childhood 
to  mix  with   scholars,   he  had 
tempered  his   learning   in   the 
fire    of     the    Orient,    and    he 
carried    into   what    he    would 
call  "  the  salons  of  the  great  " 
a   separate   knowledge   of    life 
and  words.    He  met  many  who 
knew  more  than  he  did.      He 
met  none  who  knew  precisely 
the  same   things,   and   thus  it 
was  that  his  niche  was  ready 
to  receive  him.     Moreover,  he 
could  talk  brilliantly  when  he 
chose.    A  still  rarer  accomplish- 
ment was  his,  he  could  be  silent. 
He  understood  the   light    and 
shade     of     conversation,     and 
never   made    himself    tiresome 
or  ridiculous  by  a  too  insistent 
volubility.      When  Mrs  Wynd- 
ham  Lewis  told  him  that  she 
liked  "silent,  melancholy  men," 
she  was  but  flattering  his  pride. 
Moreover,    the    habit  of   mas- 
querade,  which  he   had   culti- 
vated in  the  East,  had  not  left 
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him.      Whether   Society  lliked 
him  or  .not,  Society  could  not 
ignore  a  man  who  came  before 
it  so  oddly  suited.    His  apparel 
long  since  became  a  legend,  and 
seems,  in  these  days  of  uniform- 
ity, an  outrage  upon  taste  and 
tact.      If    any    one    dared    to 
present  himself  before  the  world 
to-day  in  the  fantastic  disguises 
which  Disraeli  affected,  he  would 
be  driven  into  retirement  with 
insult.    It  must  be  remembered, 
of  course,  that  Disraeli  lived  in 
a  fantastic  age.   Even  D'Orsay, 
the     master     of     fashion,    the 
supreme  arbiter  of   elegancies, 
permitted   himself  freedom   of 
manner  and  attire  which  would 
have  shocked  the  dandies.  And 
Disraeli  surpassed  D'Orsay  in 
extravagance    far    more    than 
D'Orsay     surpassed      the     ex- 
quisites  of    the   Regency.      It 
was   Brummel's   laudable   am- 
bition to  walk  down  St  James's 
Street  unnoticed.     It  was  Dis- 
raeli's   purpose   to   be   noticed 
before   all   others  wherever  he 
went.     In  brief,  he  assumed  a 
sort  of  fancy  dress  as  a  short 
out  to  fame,  and  hoped  by  this 
means  to  atone  for  the  absence 
of  family  connections  and  con- 
ventional education. 

That  he  went  no  further  in 
masquerade  than  the  necessities 
of  the  case  demanded  we  can 
easily  believe.  He  knew  his 
public,  and  though  his  taste 
was  ever  flamboyant,  he  was 
an  artist  in  life  as  in  other 
things.  But  if  we  may  believe 
his  contemporaries,  he  was  a 
kind  of  Osric,  a  veritable  water- 
fly.  Here  is  Lady  Dufferin's 
description  of  him  :  "  He  wore 
a  black  velvet  coat  lined  with 
satin,  purple  trousers  with  a 


gold  band  running  down  the 
outside  seam,  a  scarlet  waist- 
coat, long  lace  ruffles  falling 
down  to  the  tips  of  his  fingers, 
and  long  black  ringlets  rippling 
down  upon  his  shoulders." 
Even  on  the  hustings  he  did 
not  mitigate  his  fancy.  He 
appeared  at  Taunton  "very 
showily  attired  in  a  dark 
bottle-green  frock-coat,  a  waist- 
coat of  the  most  extravagant 
pattern,  the  front  of  which  was 
almost  covered  with  glittering 
chains,  and  in  fancy  -  pattern 
pantaloons.  He  wore  a  plain 
black  stock,  but  no  collar  was 
visible.  Altogether,"  says  a 
spectator,  "he  was  the  most 
intellectual  -  looking  exquisite 
I  had  ever  seen."  That  such 
antics  should  have  acquired 
notoriety  for  him  is  not  sur- 
prising. That  they  should  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  have 
diminished  the  respect  in  which 
he  was  held  by  his  friends  is 
the  highest  tribute  to  his  worth 
and  power  of  fascination. 

Such  were  some  of  the  guises 
in  which  he  conquered  London, 
and  every  step  in  his  triumphal 
progress  is  recorded  in  the 
letters  which  he  wrote  home. 
"I  wish,"  wrote  his  father, 
"that  your  organisation  al- 
lowed you  to  write  calmer 
letters."  The  wish  was  vain. 
Disraeli's  enthusiasm  broke 
down  every  barrier  of  restraint. 
He  lived  always  on  the  top  of 
the  wave.  For  him  the  Ocean 
of  Society  was  ever  buoyant 
and  sparkling  in  the  sunshine. 
He  knew  only  the  "  first-rate  " 
people,  and  welcomed  with 
pride  the  dislike  of  the  second- 
rate.  One  night  there  is  a 
"brilliant  reunion"  at  Bulwer's, 
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with  Strangford,  Mulgrave, 
and  D'Orsay  among  the  not- 
ables ;  another  day  he  sits  at 
dinner  between  Peel  and  Her- 
ries.  A  few  months  later  he  is 
living  upon  terms  of  friendship 
with  the  incomparable  Mrs 
Norton,  and  her  sister,  Mrs 
Blaokwood,  "also  very  hand- 
some and  very  Sheridanio. "  His 
table  is  "  literally  covered  with 
invitations,"  many  from  people 
whom  he  does  not  know.  "I 
have  passed  the  whole  of  this 
year  in  uninterrupted  lounging 
and  pleasure,"  he  confides  to 
his  Diary  in  September  1833. 
Then  he  became  very  popular 
with  the  dandies,  and  the  crown 
was  set  upon  his  social  career. 
"  D'Orsay  took  a  fancy  to  me," 
he  writes,  "  and  they  take  their 
tune  from  him.  Lady  Blessing- 
ton  is  their  muse,  and  she  de- 
clared violently  in  my  favour." 
Thus  it  was  that  all  the  houses 
in  England  opened  their  doors 
to  him,  and  when  he  came  be- 
fore the  world  as  a  politician 
few  men  were  better  known 
to  their  contemporaries  than 
Disraeli  the  Younger. 

We  have  said  that  in  this 
volume  Disraeli  is  permitted  as 
much  as  possible  to  tell  the 
story  of  his  own  life.  And  it 
is  evident  at  once  that  he  was 
a  born  man  of  letters.  It  was 
not  for  nothing  that  he  saw 
the  light  in  a  library,  and  was 
nurtured  on  Lucian  and  Vol- 
taire. He  never  set  pen  to 
paper  without  expressing  his 
own  thoughts  in  his  own  way. 
A  sense  of  the  picturesque 
vivifies  the  least  scrap  of  his 
writing.  He  is  not  afraid  to 
put  himself,  and  his  wit,  and 
his  cynicism,  and  his  flam- 


boyancy,  upon  paper.  And 
here  he  presents  a  perfect  con- 
trast to  Mr  Gladstone,  who, 
in  spite  of  his  literary  train- 
ing, in  spite  of  a  profound 
and  prolonged  education,  was 
never  in  the  true  sense  a  man 
of  letters  at  all.  Gladstone's 
letters  are  undistinguished  and 
indistinguishable.  There  are 
few  of  them  that  anybody  else 
might  not  have  written.  And 
his  published  works  are  not 
likely  to  keep  the  smallest 
corner  in  the  world's  esteem. 
That  he  was  far  more  deeply 
read  than  Disraeli  goes  without 
saying.  He  was  a  scholar  in 
the  sense  that  Disraeli  was 
never  a  scholar.  But  he  was 
artist  neither  in  words  nor  in 
ideas,  and  every  year  makes 
the  gap  between  the  two  men 
wider  and  deeper.  To  Glad- 
stone's talent  Disraeli  opposed 
his  wayward  genius,  and  has 
at  last  taken  a  place  in  English 
literature  from  which  he  will 
never  be  dislodged.  At  first 
his  triumph  in  politics  obscured 
the  real  merits  of  his  novels, 
which  suffered  also  from  the 
campaign  of  obloquy  in  which 
their  author  was  attacked.  We 
know  better  now,  and  even  the 
most  hostile  critics  have  recog- 
nised that  Disraeli's  early 
novels  would  be  memorable  for 
their  own  sakes,  even  if  they 
did  not  throw  a  brilliant  light 
upon  the  growth  of  their 
author's  mind  and  upon  the 
manners  of  their  author's 
time. 

To  Disraeli's  novels  Mr 
Monypenny  has  done  wise 
and  ample  justice,  and  this 
is  by  no  means  the  least  of 
our  obligations  to  him.  It  is 
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easy  to  dispraise  the  fantastic 
extravagance  of  'Vivian  Grey,' 
'The  Young  Duke,'  and  the 
rest.  They  are  as  gaily  un- 
bridled as  their  author's 
costume.  They  are  all  un- 
trammelled by  the  restraints 
of  grammar  and  common-sense. 
When  they  should  be  decently 
habited  in  prose,  they  are 
tricked  out  in  the  trappings 
of  verse.  They  are  marred 
by  faults  of  taste  and  by 
excess  of  colour.  They  are 
enwrapped  in  an  atmosphere 
of  Eastern  profusion.  Their 
pages  glitter  with  "  the  spoils 
of  the  teeming  Orient."  Noth- 
ing less  than  "Palladian  piles  " 
with  "  chased  keystones  " 
satisfy  their  author's  love  of 
splendour.  "Jasper  and  por- 
phyry and  onyx  "  —  these  are 
the  favourite  materials  of 
Disraeli's  architects.  But 
these  faults  are  not  organic. 
They  do  not  diminish  in  any 
way  the  abounding  vitality 
of  Disraeli's  early  romances. 
The  first  part  of  '  Vivian 
Grey '  is  a  masterpiece  of  art 
and  energy.  That  the  rest 
falls  below  it  in  interest — is 
in  fact  almost  unreadable — 
casts  no  shadow  on  a  brilliant 
sketch.  It  reminds  us  only 
that,  as  Mr  Monypenny  points 
out,  Disraeli  could  not  always 
sustain  his  inspiration  unto  the 
end  of  a  book.  There  is  not 
one  of  these  early  works — 
except,  perhaps,  '  Venetia ' — 
which  shows  no  sign  of  weari- 
ness. But  you  cannot  open 
them  at  random  without  hap- 
pening upon  a  brilliant  phrase, 
a  flash  of  wit,  or  a  piece  of 
swift  insight  into  the  springs 
of  human  action.  Even  'The 


Young  Duke,'  a  picture  drawn 
out  of  the  author's  head,  con- 
tains the  immortal  gambling 
scene  at  Brighton,  which  can- 
not be  matched  in  all  litera- 
ture outside  the  pages  of 
Casanova. 

'  Contarini  Fleming  '  and 
'Venetia'  may  be  judged  by 
severer  standards  than  the 
others.  *  The  Psychological 
Romance,'  indeed,  has  the 
loftiest  motive.  Its  purpose 
is  to  portray  "the  develop- 
ment and  formation  of  the 
poetic  character."  Here  we 
see  in  vivid  contrast  thought 
and  action,  imagination  and 
experience.  So  far  as  its  style 
is  concerned,  it  is  the  most 
sternly  dignified  and  consist- 
ent of  Disraeli's  novels.  It 
seems  as  though  the  high 
theme  imposed  a  certain  re- 
ticence upon  him,  and  forbade 
him  to  embroider  his  pages 
with  oriental  decoration.  Its 
absence  of  glitter,  and  the 
slow  movement  of  its  prose, 
make  us  forget  the  author  in 
his  work  —  with  Disraeli  a 
rare  occurrence.  Mr  Mony- 
penny quotes  Heine's  tribute 
to  its  excellences,  and  the 
criticism  of  one  Jew  by  an- 
other is  worth  remembering. 
"  Modern  EDglish  letters," 
says  Heine,  "have  given  us 
no  offspring  equal  to  'Con- 
tarini Fleming.'  Cast  in  the 
Teutonic  mould,  it  is  never- 
theless one  of  the  most  or- 
iginal works  ever  written : 
profound,  poignant,  pathetic ; 
its  subject  the  most  interest- 
ing, if  not  the  noblest,  imag- 
inable— the  development  of  a 
poet ;  truly  psychological ; 
passion  and  mockery;  Gothic 
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rudeness,  the  fantasy  of  the 
Saracens,  and  yet  over  all  a 
classic,  even  a  death-like,  re- 
pose." This  is  high  praise 
indeed,  which,  with  Goethe's 
admiration  of  'Vivian  Grey,' 
might  have  satisfied  even  one 
so  hungry  for  flattery  as 
Benjamin  Disraeli.  In  'Con- 
tarini  Fleming '  the  author 
still  kept  an  eye  upon  his 
own  character.  He  was  not 
merely  writing  a  novel;  he 
was  clarifying  his  ideas  and 
shaping  his  own  career  as 
well  as  Contarini's.  In  'Ven- 
etia'  he  suppresses  himself 
utterly,  and  is  content  to 
draw  with  the  finest  tact  and 
sympathy  the  portraits  of 
Byron  and  Shelley.  The  book 
shows  a  power  of  understand- 
ing and  criticising  others 
which  Disraeli  had  not  hitherto 
exhibited,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  praise  too  highly  his  just 
appreciation.  A  word  remains 
to  be  said  of  his  wonderful 
satires — 'Ixion,'  'The  Infernal 
Marriage,'  and  'Popanilla.'  In 
pure  artistry  he  never  sur- 
passed these  brilliant  sketches. 
He  wrote  them,  as  it  were,  in 
conscious  competition  with 
Lucian  and  Voltaire.  His 
choice  of  models  was  ambitious 
enough,  and  he  strove  his 
hardest  not  to  fall  too  far 
behind  them. 

These  early  novels  of  Dis- 
raeli's were  part  and  parcel  of 
the  Romantic  Movement  which, 
as  he  grew  to  manhood,  held 
Europe  in  its  grip.  Born  in 
England  of  Gray's  ' Odes '  and 
Percy's  'Reliques,'  encouraged 
by  Scott  and  Byron,  it  was 
destined  to  produce  its  great- 
est effect  in  France.  But  it 


is  characteristic  of  Disraeli 
that  he  owed  nothing  to  the 
famous  Romantiques.  Byron 
was  the  source  of  his  romance, 
as  it  was  one  of  their  sources 
also ;  and  we  find  Disraeli 
writing  to  Lady  Blessington  in 
1834  for  information  concern- 
ing the  novelists  of  France. 
"What  do  you  think  of  the 
modern  French  novelists,"  he 
asks,  "  and  is  it  worth  my 
while  to  read  them,  and  if  so, 
what  do  you  recommend? 
What  of  Balzac, — is  he  better 
than  Sue  and  Geo.  Sand 
Dude  van  t,  and  are  those  in- 
ferior to  Hugo?  I  ask  you 
these  questions  because  you 
will  give  me  short  answers, 
like  all  people  who  are  masters 
of  their  subject. "  We  know 
not  Lady  Blessington's  answer, 
and  we  are  left  wondering 
what  influence  the  courage 
and  grandeur  of  Balzac  would 
have  had  upon  the  mind  of 
Disraeli.  Would  Disraeli,  like 
Thackeray,  have  perversely 
misunderstood  the  master  ? 
Or  would  he,  with  the  example 
of  the  '  Comedie  Humaine '  be- 
fore him,  have  made  a  resol- 
ute attempt  to  discover  the 
romance  of  common  things? 
We  are  not  sanguine.  Disraeli's 
temperament  was  too  strong, 
too  intimately  his  own,  to  sur- 
render to  another's  genius,  and 
we  fear  that  the  'Mysteries  of 
Paris'  would  have  been  more 
easily  intelligible  to  him  than 
'  Cousine  Bette.' 

Disraeli,  as  we  have  said, 
was  the  real  hero  of  his  own 
romances.  His  life  and  his 
novels  are  inextricably  bound 
up  together.  Of  this  close 
relationship  he  makes  full 
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confession.  "  My  works,"  he 
writes,  "  are  the  embodifica- 
tion  of  my  feelings.  In  '  Vivian 
Grey '  I  have  portrayed  my 
active  and  real  ambition ;  in 
'  Alroy '  my  ideal  ambition ; 
1  The  Psychological  Romance  ' 
is  a  development  of  my  poetic 
character.  This  trilogy  is  the 
secret  history  of  my  feelings. 
I  shall  write  no  more  about 
myself."  Though  he  did  not 
keep  his  word,  though  he  was 
destined  to  write  much  more 
about  himself,  the  statement 
that  his  works  embody  his 
feelings  is  true  enough.  The 
conflict,  especially,  which  Con- 
tarini  witnessed  in  his  mind 
between  active  ambition  and 
poetic  creation,  was  witnessed 
«Aso  by  the  introspective  eye 
of  Disraeli.  The  result  was 
not  long  in  doubt.  "Poetry," 
said  he,  "is  the  safety-valve 
of  my  passions,  but  I  wish  to 
act  what  I  write."  This  wish 
to  act  grew  stronger  with  the 
years.  Literary  expression  be- 
came more  and  more  a  mere 
means  of  satisfying  exigent 
creditors.  The  necessity  of 
doing  something  was  soon  im- 
perative. "I  am  never  well," 
he  tells  Lady  Blessington  at 
last,  "save  in  action,  and  then 
I  am  immortal."  When  once 
he  had  realised  this  truth  he 
could  hesitate  no  longer.  He 
was  always  a  man  of  destiny, 
and  he  saw  plainly  where  his 
destiny  lay.  Henceforth  litera- 
ture must  be  subordinate  to 
his  real  ambition,  which  was 
to  govern  men.  Politics  must 
be  his  means,  statesmanship 
his  goal ;  and  he  entered  upon 
his  new  career  with  all  his 
own  zest  and  courage. 
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From  the  very  first  he  had 
perfect  faith  in  himself.  Even 
in  the  time  of  his  illness 
and  despondency  his  confidence 
did  not  desert  him.  "  There  is 
something  within  me,"  he 
wrote,  "which,  in  spite  of  all 
the  dicta  of  the  faculty  and  in 
the  face  of  the  prostrate  state 
in  which  I  lie,  whispers  to  me 
that  I  shall  yet  weather  this 
fearful  storm,  and  that  a  more 
prosperous  career  may  yet 
open  to  me."  There  breathes 
the  very  spirit  of  conquest,  and 
when  he  was  definitely  resolved 
to  go  in  for  politics  he  had  but 
to  make  up  his  mind  on  which 
side  his  sympathies  were  en- 
gaged. His  ambition  was  de- 
finite. When  Lord  Melbourne 
asked  him  what  his  object 
might  be,  he  answered  without 
hesitation,  "  To  be  Prime  Min- 
ister ; "  and  Lord  Melbourne 
lived  long  enough  to  confess, 
"By  God  I  the  fellow  will  do  it 
yet."  And  he  meant  to  achieve 
his  ambition  by  his  own  en- 
ergies. He  knew  that  he  must 
fight  his  own  battle,  and  that 
until  he  had  won  at  least  one 
round,  nobody  would  help  him. 
When  he  was  asked  upon  what 
he  stood,  he  replied,  "On  my 
head,"  and  never  was  a  truer 
answer  given.  But,  as  we 
have  said,  he  was  uncertain  on 
which  side  to  range  himself. 
He  was,  of  course,  a  natural 
Tory,  but  as  yet  he  knew  it 
not.  He  had  expressed  some- 
thing of  his  wavering  uncer- 
tainty in  'The  Young  Duke/ 
"  Am  I  a  Whig  or  a  Tory  ?  " 
he  asked.  "I  forget.  As  for 
the  Tories,  I  admire  antiquity, 
and  particularly  a  ruin ;  even 
the  relics  of  the  Temple  of  In- 
3B 
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tolerance  have  a  charm.  I 
think  I  am  a  Tory.  But  then 
the  Whigs  give  such  good 
dinners  and  are  the  most 
amusing ;  I  think  I  am  a 
Whig.  But  then  the  Tories  are 
so  moral,  and  morality  is  my 
forte ;  I  must  be  a  Tory.  But 
the  Whigs  dress  so  much 
better;  and  an  ill -dressed 
party,  like  an  ill-dressed  man, 
must  be  wrong.  Yes,  I  am  a 
decided  Whig.  And  yet — I 
feel  like  Garrick  between  Trag- 
edy and  Comedy."  It  is  ex- 
cellent fooling.  But  Disraeli 
did  not  long  share  the  Young 
Duke's  uncertainty.  If  he  did 
not  at  once  declare  himself  a 
Tory,  he  lost  little  time  in  an- 
athematising the  Whigs. 

When  he  stood  first  for  High 
Wycombe  his  position  was 
clear  enough.  "  I  start  in  the 
high  Radical  interest,"  he  said, 
"  and  take  down  strong  recom- 
mendatory epistles  from  O'Con- 
nell,  Hume,  Burdett,  and  hoc 
genus.  Toryism  is  worn  out, 
and  I  cannot  condescend  to 
be  a  Whig."  Standing  firmly 
upon  that  platform,  he  showed 
at  once  his  great  oratorical 
gifts.  "I  jumped  up  on  the 
portico  of  the  Bed  Lion,"  he 
wrote,  "and  gave  it  them  for 
an  hour  and  a  quarter.  I  can 
give  you  no  idea  of  the  effect. 
I  made  them  all  mad.  A  great 
many  absolutely  cried."  But 
either  the  enthusiasts  were  not 
voters,  or  they  did  not  vote  for 
him.  He  was  beaten  at  the 
poll,  and  instantly  prepared 
for  another  contest.  In  all 
his  speeches  he  struck  with 
great  effect  the  same  note  of 
hatred  of  the  Whigs.  "Bid 
yourselves  of  all  that  political 


jargon  and  fatuous  slang  of 
Whig  and  Tory,"  he  tells  his 
constituents,  —  "  two  names 
with  one  meaning,  used  only  to 
delude  you  ;  and  unite  in  form- 
ing a  great  national  party, 
which  alone  can  save  the 
country  from  impending  de- 
struction." Thus  he  appealed 
against  the  Whigs  to  Sir 
William  Wyndham  and  my 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  at  each 
appearance  drew  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  Tories.  At  Ayles- 
bury  he  stood  on  the  hustings 
as  the  supporter  of  the  second 
Tory  candidate,  and  he  did  not 
a  little  in  these  first  contests 
to  bring  the  Tories  and  the 
Radicals  together, — not  such  a 
hopeless  task  as  it  might  seem. 
In  less  than  two  years  his 
allegiance  to  Toryism  was 
openly  pronounced.  Meantime 
he  had  met  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
who  believed  that  the  end  of 
Whiggism  was  at  hand,  and 
who  was  "looking  about  for  a 
party  to  put  in  motion  which 
might  not  seem  factious." 
Disraeli,  who,  though  deter- 
mined upon  a  political  career, 
had  then  no  political  relations, 
eagerly  joined  forces  with 
Lyndhurst,  and  friends  and 
allies  they  remained  until  the 
end. 

Henceforth  Disraeli's  path 
was  clearly  marked.  A  few 
months  later  he  was  nominated 
for  the  Carlton  Club,  and  be- 
came an  acknowledged  and 
official  member  of  the  Tory 
party.  Unfortunately  he  had 
already  given  hostages  to  for- 
tune on  the  other  side,  and  had 
exposed  himself  openly  to  the 
attacks  of  his  enemies.  When 
he  went  as  a  candidate  to 
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Taunton,  D'Orsay,  the  best  of 
friends  and  the  wisest  of 
counsellors,  told  him  that  it 
was  absolutely  essential  for 
him  to  explain  "that  though 
a  Tory  he  was  a  reforming 
one;  because  it  was  generally 
understood  that  he  had  com- 
mitted himself  in  some  degree 
with  the  other  party."  Dis- 
raeli took  the  advice  after  his 
own  fashion.  He  told  his 
electors  that  if  there  was  any- 
thing upon  which  he  piqued 
himself,  it  was  on  his  consist- 
ency. "Gentlemen,"  said  he, 
"here  is  my  consistency.  I 
have  always  opposed  with  my 
utmost  energy  the  party  of 
which  my  honourable  opponent 
is  a  distinguished  member. 
That  party  I  have  opposed  for 
reasons  I  am  prepared  to  give 
and  to  uphold.  I  look  upon 
the  Whigs  as  the  anti-National 
party."  This  explanation  is 
perfectly  just.  Disraeli  had 
always,  even  in  the  early  days 
of  Wyoombe,  supported  the 
cause  of  England  against  the 
domination  of  the  Whig  tenants 
for  life.  But  the  charge  of 
inconsistency,  once  made,  stuck 
to  Disraeli  like  a  burr,  and  not 
for  many  a  long  year  did  he 
overcome  the  venial  indiscretion 
of  1832. 

Consistency  is  the  very  mean- 
est of  the  virtues.  It  is  not 
worth  the  while  of  any  seri- 
ous statesman  to  pique  him- 
self upon  it.  It  happens  by 
a  strange  irony  that  Disraeli 
can  lay  a  sounder  claim  to 
consistency  than  almost  any 
other  ruler.  Mr  Monypenny 
puts  the  matter  clearly  enough. 
"  It  is  no  accident,"  he  says, 
"  that  there  is  a  certain  ambig- 


uity about  the  party  affiliations 
of  nearly  all  our  greater  states- 
men :  Chatham,  Pitt,  Burke, 
Canning,  Peel,  Palmerston, 
Disraeli,  and  Gladstone — none 
of  these  has  an  absolutely 
consistent  party  record ;  and 
indeed  a  man  with  such  a 
record  would  be  more  likely 
to  win  distinction  as  a  good 
partisan  than  as  a  statesman. 
If  we  are  to  measure  con- 
sistency by  ideas,  Disraeli  is 
the  most  consistent  of  them 
all,  and  yet  more  than  any 
of  the  others  he  was  to  suffer 
throughout  his  career  from  the 
reputation  of  political  time- 
server  and  adventurer."  Why 
was  this  ?  In  the  first  place,  we 
think,  because  the  scurrilous 
attacks  of  O'Connell  and  Dis- 
raeli's energetic  and  admirable 
treatment  of  that  demagogue 
called  the  whole  world's  atten- 
tion to  Disraeli's  change  of 
view.  And  then  the  charge 
of  adventure  and  inconsistency 
was  an  easy  charge  for  Dis- 
raeli's many  opponents  to 
bring.  That  he  should  have 
had  opponents  was  essential 
to  his  career  and  the  natural 
result  of  his  character.  There 
was  something  provocative  in 
his  attitude  and  demeanour. 
He  was  in  those  early  days 
a  fighter,  who  gave  no  quarter 
and  expected  none.  Of  course 
he  was  no  more  an  adven- 
turer than  any  other  young 
man  of  gentle  birth  and 
good  breeding  who  essays  to 
make  a  name  for  himself  in 
politics.  But  he  did  not  come 
of  one  of  the  great  families. 
He  dared  to  put  a  new  con- 
struction upon  old  principles, 
to  vivify  the  dead  bones  of 
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controversy,  to  skip  the  cen- 
turies and  to  go  back  for  guid- 
ance to  the  immortal  Boling- 
broke.  And  so  he  made 
enemies  with  his  bitter  tongue 
and  his  quick  intellect,  and 
his  enemies  found  no  retort 
more  ready  to  their  hand 
than  the  taunts  of  inconsisteney 
and  adventure. 

However,  at  last  Disraeli  is 
coming  into  his  kingdom.  The 
man  who  neither  "complained 
nor  explained  "  is  better  under- 
stood to-day  than  ever  he  was. 
To  justify  Disraeli's  conduct,  to 
appreciate  his  genius,  nothing 
is  necessary  save  knowledge, 
and  with  Mr  Mony penny's  help 
an  end  will  be  put  for  ever  to  the 
injurious  legends  which  have 
gathered  about  his  name.  That 
he  was  an  honourable  gentle- 
man, in  spite  of  the  web  of 
debt  in  which  he  was  caught 
while  still  a  boy,  we  have 
always  believed.  It  is  now 
certain.  The  pose,  which  exas- 
perated the  foolish,  was  the  pose 
of  perfect  sincerity.  Disraeli 
fashioned  himself,  as  he  thought 
he  should  be  fashioned,  with 
the  same  detachment  where- 
with he  fashioned  his  works  of 
literary  art.  His  candour  was 


absolute.  He  made  no  secret 
of  his  qualities  either  to  him- 
self or  others.  It  was  wholly 
impossible  for  him  to  do  or  say 
anything  unconsciously.  If  he 
seemed  a  mystery,  as  he  hoped, 
it  was  because  a  triple  brass 
of  self -consciousness  involved 
him :  never  was  he  taken  off 
his  guard ;  seldom  did  he  de- 
scend to  the  natural  or  expected 
deed  or  word.  But  for  all  that 
he  was,  as  we  have  said,  a 
model  of  sincerity.  Not  merely 
was  he  consistent  with  him- 
self; he  was  consistent  with 
his  works,  whose  irony  and 
cynicism  were  part  of  his  own 
nature.  His  devotion  to  his 
family,  his  talent  for  friendship 
— what  man  ever  had  stauncher 
friends  than  D'Orsay  and 
Lyndhurst? — are  another  elo- 
quent tribute  to  his  character. 
Such  was  the  man  who,  confi- 
dent in  his  own  gifts,  entered 
Parliament  in  1837  as  mem- 
ber for  Maidstone.  Thus  far 
has  Mr  Monypenny  brought 
Disraeli,  and  we  look  forward 
with  interest  to  the  later 
volumes,  which  will  show  the 
statesman,  amid  the  clash  of 
parties,  in  what  he  himself  was 
wont  to  call  the  Senate. 
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"COMMENT  se  porte  I 'enfant 
qui  vous  a  tant  donne  beau- 
coup  de  peine,  Madame  la 
Constitution  veux  je  dire?" 
That  is  the  question  put  to 
a  friend  in  India  by  a  witty 
and  accomplished  French- 
woman, who  has  travelled 
much  in  the  East  and  written 
admirably  on  its  problems. 
The  mere  fact  that  such  a 
question  should  be  asked  is 
itself  of  interest.  For  one 
thing,  it  shows  how,  in  the 
judgment  of  an  acute  ob- 
server, Lord  Morley  has  given 
India  a  Constitution  built  per- 
haps more  durably  than  the 
world  suspects.  For  another, 
it  suggests  that  Continental 
thinkers,  who  have  long  been 
occupied  with  India's  past, 
have  now  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  her  future,  and  are 
watching  with  critical  eyes 
the  use  that  her  educated 
classes  make  of  the  large 
privileges  that  have  been 
conferred  upon  them.  This  is 
significant  and  welcome.  For 
foreign  critics  are  familiar 
with  administrative  methods 
closely  resembling  those  that 
prevail  in  India,  and  thus  ap- 
proach Indian  questions  with 
a  more  open  mind  than  Eng- 
lish politicians,  for  whom  the 
very  name  of  bureaucracy  con- 
jures up  a  host  of  unconscious 
prejudices.  They  have  also 
grasped  the  truth,  at  present 
realised  by  few  Englishmen, 
that  the  Indian  questions  of 
to-day  are  the  world-questions 
of  to-morrow,  and  that  all 


nations  whose  interests  may 
be  affected  by  the  awakening 
of  the  East  will  do  well  to 
study  the  series  of  object- 
lessons  presented  by  British 
rule  in  India. 

Let  us  glance  briefly,  by 
way  of  introduction,  at  the 
stages  by  which  the  Indian 
Legislative  Councils  have 
reached  their  present  develop- 
ment. So  long  as  the  mer- 
chant adventurers  of  the  East 
India  Company  confined  them- 
selves to  commercial  objects, 
they  were  content  that  such 
law  as  they  needed  should  be 
dealt  out  to  them  by  the 
crude  but  characteristic  pro- 
cess of  applying  English  com- 
mon and  statute  law  to  the 
Presidency  towns  of  Calcutta, 
Madras,  and  Bombay.  But  in 
1771,  when  the  Directors  de- 
termined "  to  stand  forth  as 
Diwan "  and  assume  the  civil 
government  of  Bengal,  Behar, 
and  Orissa,  a  wider  sphere  of 
power  and  responsibility  was 
at  once  opened  up.  With  the 
birth  of  an  empire  the  neces- 
sity for  comprehensive  legis- 
lation arose,  and  ten  years 
later  the  era  of  "  regulations  " 
began.  These  were  framed, 
as  occasion  required,  by  the 
executive  governments  of  the 
three  Presidencies.  In  point  of 
wording  and  arrangement  they 
are  calculated  to  make  the 
scientific  draftsman,  with  his 
neat  equipment  of  stereotyped 
phrases,  stare  and  gasp.  But 
their  stately  preambles  are 
full  of  practical  wisdom,  and 
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have  a  flavour  of  reality  that 
is  not  always  found  in  a 
modern  "  statement  of  objects 
and  reasons."  In  1833,  when 
the  Company's  charter  was 
renewed,  five  distinct  bodies 
of  law  were  found  to  be  in 
force  in  India  —  two  sets  of 
English  Acts  and  three  of 
Indian  Regulations.  In  order 
to  simplify  matters,  the  Coun- 
cils of  the  minor  Presidencies 
were  deprived  of  their  law- 
making  powers,  and  a  Legis- 
lative Council  was  formed 
by  adding  to  the  Governor- 
General's  Council  a  fourth 
member,  Macaulay,  who  was 
concerned  solely  with  legisla- 
tion and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  executive  business.  In 
1853  this  fourth  member  was 
given  the  right  to  sit  and  vote 
at  executive  meetings,  and  six 
purely  legislative  members  were 
added,  so  that  the  Council  when 
assembled  for  legislative  pur- 
poses consisted  of  twelve  mem- 
bers, all  of  whom  were  offi- 
cials:  the  Governor -General, 
the  Commander- in- Chief,  the 
four  ordinary  members  (three 
executive  and  one  legal),  the 
Chief  Justice  and  one  Puisne 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  four  representative  mem- 
bers, each  with  £5000  a-year, 
from  Bengal,  Madras,  Bombay, 
and  the  North -Western  Pro- 
vinces. Ushered  in  by  an 
elaborate  minute  from  the  pro- 
lific pen  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  and 
equipped  with  a  sumptuous 
apparatus  of  "standing  orders," 
this  Council  started  life  on  the 
20th  May  1854  with  all  the 
solemnity  that  the  occasion 
might  seem  to  demand.  Un- 
happily its  composition  was 


such  as  to  give  full  play  to  the 
antagonism,  not  yet  wholly 
extinct,  between  the  judicial 
and  executive  authorities,  and 
between  the  minor  Presidencies 
of  Madras  and  Bombay  and  the 
Government  of  India.  The  ele- 
ments of  an  opposition  were 
thus  present  from  the  first ; 
and  the  standing  orders  were 
so  framed  as  to  enable  them  to 
develop  a  very  pretty  talent  for 
meddling  with  matters  which 
did  not  concern  them,  and  for 
displaying,  in  Sir  Courtenay 
Ilbert's  decorous  language,  "  an 
inconvenient  degree  of  inde- 
pendence by  asking  questions  as 
to,  and  discussing  the  propriety 
of,  measures  of  the  executive 
government."  These  tempests 
in  old  Calcutta  teapots  have 
long  since  been  dead  and  for- 
gotten, and  no  reasonable  being 
would  care  to  recall  them,  were 
it  not  that  they  serve  to  justify 
and  elucidate  Lord  Curzon's 
witty  description  of  the  debates 
of  his  own  Council  as  "  manu- 
script eloquence  " — a  paradox- 
ical epigram  aimed  at  the 
practice  of  sitting  down  to 
read  instead  of  standing  up  to 
speak.  Often  have  weary  souls 
sweating  out  a  Budget  debate 
in  the  reeking  heat  of  the  last 
days  of  March  wondered,  in 
the  intervals  of  slumber,  how 
such  an  incongruous  practice 
ever  came  to  be  adopted  The 
traditional  explanation  is  that, 
some  fifty  years  ago,  Sir  Barnes 
Peacock,  then  Chief  Justice  of 
Bengal,  wound  up  an  impas- 
sioned speech  on  certain  grants 
to  the  descendants  of  Tippoo 
Sahib  with  the  time-honoured 
peroration,  "Fiat  justitia  ruat 
coelum,"  and  emphasised  the 
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sentiment  by  shaking  his  fist 
in  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  face.  Such 
is  the  legend  that  survives 
among  the  gossips  of  the  Cal- 
cutta Bar  Library.  As  to 
the  "  fiat  justitia  "  there  is  no 
doubt :  any  one  can  find  it  in 
the  official  report.  But  the 
rest  of  the  story  seems  to 
be  one  of  those  myths  that 
gather  round  the  names 
of  great  men  like  Hercules 
and  Sir  Barnes  Peacock.  It 
may,  however,  rest  on  some 
foundation  of  faet.  The  Chief 
Justice  was  a  very  small  man 
—  parvus  non  humilis ;  the 
member  of  the  executive 
government  whose  deeds  he 
was  denouncing  was  sitting  on 
his  right ;  and  it  may  well  have 
happened  that  the  gesture  of 
appeal  to  Heaven,  which  the 
sentiment  demanded,  culmi- 
nated somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sir  Bartle  Frere's 
nose.  However  this  may  be, 
it  is  certain  that  the  barrister 
members  of  the  Council  plagued 
their  civilian  colleagues  so 
sorely  with  floods  of  forensic 
eloquence  that  in  1861,  when 
the  Council  was  enlarged,  the 
members  were  expressly  for- 
bidden to  stand  up,  and  were 
required  to  speak  in  regular 
order,  juniors  first.  At  the 
same  time,  Lord  Dalhousie's 
rule  against  the  reading  of 
speeches  was  cancelled,  and 
members  were  left  to  follow 
their  own  convenience  in  the 
matter.  It  is  a  familiar  ex- 
perience that  a  sitting  posture 
is  not  conducive  to  sustained 
eloquence,  and  the  practice  of 
the  present  House  of  Commons 
affords  evidence  that  written 
speeches  are  grateful  and  com- 


forting to  those  who  make 
them,  if  not  to  those  who  listen 
to  them.  Accordingly,  most  of 
the  speeches  in  the  Imperial 
Council,  from  1862  down  to  the 
other  day,  were  not  only  writ- 
ten, but  even  printed  before- 
hand, so  that  the  proceedings 
resembled  those  of  a  society  for 
the  reading  of  essays.  More- 
over, as  the  order  of  speaking 
was  fixed,  the  members  who 
had  to  speak  first  used  to  send 
advance  copies  of  their  speeches 
to  those  that  came  after.  The 
custom  was  courteous  and  con- 
venient, but  hardly  stimulat- 
ing, and  any  casual  departure 
from  it  was  apt  to  produce  a 
deplorable  hiatus  in  the  de- 
bate. No  one  who  was  in 
India  in  December  1903  can 
have  forgotten  the  sensation 
caused  by  Mr  Gokhale  when 
he  delivered  a  slashing  attack 
on  the  Official  Secrets  Bill 
without  sending  a  copy  of  his 
speech  to  the  member  in 
charge  of  the  measure,  and, 
worse  still,  without  giving 
notice  that  he  intended  to 
speak  at  all  on  the  second 
reading.  Lord  Curzon  was 
away  on  tour  in  Eastern 
Bengal,  and  the  unhappy 
Mr  (now  Sir  A.)  Arundel  was 
caught  napping,  and  eould 
only  bleat  out  plaintively : 
"If  I  had  been  aware  of  the 
intention  of  the  honourable 
members  who  have  spoken 
to  address  the  Council  at  this 
stage,  and  had  been  favoured 
with  the  remarks  they  pro- 
posed to  offer,  I  should  have 
been  in  a  better  position  to 
comment,  as  I  should  have 
been  glad  to  do,  on  the 
arguments  they  have  brought 
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forward  against  the  Bill." 
Imagine  Mr  Lloyd  George 
explaining  to  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Finance  Bill  that, 
as  Mr  Balfour  had  not 
"favoured  him  with  the  re- 
marks he  proposed  to  offer," 
he  was  not  in  a  position  to 
comment  on  the  arguments 
brought  forward  by  the  Op- 
position !  When  Lord  Curzon 
came  back  he  disposed  of  Mr 
Gokhale;  but  that  was  a  fort- 
night later,  and  meanwhile  the 
clubs  and  the  newspapers  made 
fun  of  the  unreadiness  of  offi- 
cials in  debate.  Yet  only  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
chamber  where  "  manuscript 
eloquence"  has  resounded  for 
nearly  fifty  years,  there  sits 
the  Legislative  Council  of 
Bengal,  in  which,  ever  since 
its  creation  in  1862,  the  read- 
ing of  speeches  has  been  for- 
bidden. Here  officials  have 
met  in  debate  the  very  best 
Indian  speakers,  from  Kristo 
Das  Pal  to  Surendranath  Baner- 
jee,  and  have  not  come  off 
second  best  in  the  encounter. 
To  return  to  our  Constitu- 
tion. By  the  Indian  Councils 
Act  of  1861,  the  Governor- 
General's  Council  was  expanded 
by  attaching  to  it  for  legisla- 
tive purposes  not  less  than  six 
nor  more  than  twelve  addi- 
tional members,  nominated  for 
two  years.  The  full  strength 
of  the  Council  was  thus  raised 
from  twelve  to  eighteen. 
The  Act  also  reinforced  the 
Councils  of  Madras  and  Bom- 
bay by  additional  members  and 
restored  to  them  the  power  of 
legislation  that  had  been  taken 
away  in  1833;  it  directed  the 


Governor-General  to  establish 
by  proclamation  a  Legislative 
Council  for  Bengal,  and  em- 
powered him  to  constitute 
similar  Councils  for  the  North- 
Western  Provinces  and  for 
the  Punjab.  The  power  of 
nomination  was  exercised  with 
great  care,  usually  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  leaders  of  various 
classes  and  interests,  and  the 
published  debates  bear  witness 
to  the  independence  and  repre- 
sentative character  of  the  non- 
official  members  selected  in  this 
manner. 

The  Councils  thus  constituted 
lasted  for  thirty  years,  when 
they  were  still  further  ex- 
panded under  the  Indian 
Councils  Act  of  1892.  In  its 
earliest  form,  as  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  21st 
February  1890,  this  measure 
proposed  (1)  to  authorise  the 
discussion  of  the  Budget  inde- 
pendently of  legislation  ;  (2)  to 
confer  the  right  of  asking  ques- 
tions ;  (3)  to  take  power  to 
increase  the  number  of  addi- 
tional members  by  means  of 
nomination.  In  the  debate  on 
the  second  reading,  Lord 
Northbrook  and  Lord  Ripon 
pleaded  for  the  recognition 
of  election,  mentioning  pro- 
vincial councils,  municipalities, 
district  boards,  and  public 
associations  as  possible  con- 
stituencies; and  in  Committee 
the  former  procured  the  inser- 
tion of  what  was  known  as  the 
Northbrook  clause,  empower- 
ing the  Government  of  India, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  "  to  make 
regulations  as  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which "  members 
should  be  nominated  by  the 
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heads  of  the  supreme  and  local 
Governments  in  India.  For 
the  next  two  years  the  Com- 
mons were  too  busy  to  proceed 
with  the  Bill,  and  it  did  not 
reach  them  till  the  end  of 
March  1892,  when  it  was  intro- 
duced by  Lord  Curzon,  then 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
India.  Lord  Curzon  described 
the  Northbrook  clause  as  em- 
powering the  Viceroy  "to  in- 
vite representative  bodies  in 
India  to  elect  or  select  or  dele- 
gate representatives  of  them- 
selves and  of  their  opinions  to 
be  nominated."  An  amend- 
ment traversing  this  view 
brought  up  Mr  Gladstone,  who 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
clause  did  really  embody  the 
elective  principle  in  the  only 
sense  in  which  it  could  be 
expected  to  be  embodied,  and 
added  that  the  most  promising 
materials  for  the  elective  ele- 
ment in  India  were  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  municipal 
bodies  and  local  authorities  in 
which  that  element  was  already 
included.  The  regulations 
framed  under  this  provision 
raised  the  strength  of  the  Im- 
perial Legislative  Council  to 
24,  including  10  non-officials,  5 
appointed  by  the  Governor- 
General  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  non-official  members 
of  the  provincial  legislatures, 
and  5  nominated  by  him  "  in 
such  manner  as  shall  appear 
most  suitable  with  reference 
to  the  legislative  business  to 
be  brought  before  the  Council, 
and  the  due  representation  of 
the  different  classes  of  the 
community."  The  Provincial 
Councils  were  expanded  on 
similar  lines.  Rules  were  also 


made  authorising  the  discus- 
sion of  the  annual  financial 
statement  and  the  asking  of 
questions. 

In  point  of  form  the  Indian 
Councils  Act  of  1909  does  not 
differ  materially  from  its  pre- 
decessor. As  was  aptly  ob- 
served in  debate,  it  is  a  blank 
cheque,  which  has  to  be  filled 
in  by  rules  and  regulations 
made  under  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  State.  But 
the  cheque  itself  has  been 
drawn  on  generous  lines,  and 
raises  the  maximum  number 
of  additional  members  to  60  for 
the  Imperial  Council,  30  for  the 
Councils  of  the  Punjab  and 
Burma,  and  50  for  the  other 
five  Provincial  Councils.  It 
sweeps  away  the  quaint  com- 
promise of  1892,  under  which 
the  electorates  could  only  "re- 
commend" a  candidate  for 
"appointment"  by  the  head 
of  the  Government,  and  admits 
an  elected  member  of  the  new 
Councils  to  sit  as  of  right, 
without  waiting  for  official 
confirmation.  And  the  work 
of  filling  up  the  cheque  has 
been  accomplished  in  a  liberal 
spirit.  To  all  classes  and  in- 
terests of  major  importance 
the  regulations  give  representa- 
tives. These  are  elected,  wher- 
ever- election  is  feasible,  and 
where  it  is  not,  are  nominated 
by  the  head  of  the  Government, 
usually  after  consultation  with 
the  community  concerned. 

Thus,  rather  late  in  the  day, 
has  regard  been  paid  to  the 
prophetic  warning  given  by 
Lord  Salisbury  in  1892,  that 
"it  would  be  a  great  evil  if, 
in  any  system  of  government 
which  we  gradually  develop, 
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the  really  strong  portions  of 
Indian  society  did  not  obtain 
that  share  in  the  Government 
to  which  their  natural  position 
among  their  own  people  tradi- 
tionally entitles  them."  Maha- 
raja Sir  Prodyot  Kumao  Tagore 
recently  pointed  out  that  in 
the  Councils  of  1893  a  virtual 
monopoly  of  representation  was 
conferred  upon  the  professional 
middle-class, a  literate  oligarchy 
made  up  of  lawyers,  doctors, 
schoolmasters,  journalists — just 
the  kind  of  people  who  supply 
too  large  a  proportion  of  the 
Deputies  in  the  French  Chamber. 
The  Councils  of  1910  have 
given  an  entry  into  public  life 
to  the  landholders,  the  Maho- 
medans,  and  the  commercial 
Indians — classes  more  in  con- 
tact with  facts  than  the 
literati,  less  subject  to  the 
tyranny  of  phrases,  less  im- 
itative in  their  intellectual 
tendencies,  and  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word  more  national. 
Now  that  the  Councils  have 
been  enlarged,  these  classes  are 
strong  enough  to  be  able  to 
assert  themselves.  On  the 
Councils  of  1893  their  repre- 
sentatives were  nominated  by 
Government,  and  there  were 
so  few  of  them  that  they  were 
deterred  from  speaking  out  by 
fear  of  the  Press.  The  story 
goes  that  some  ten  years  ago 
the  premier  nobleman  of  a 
province,  a  man  of  enormous 
wealth  and  great  influence,  was 
asked  by  an  official  what  he 
thought  of  a  certain  Bill,  and 
expressed  entire  approval  of  it. 
"Well,"  said  the  official,  "of 
course  you  will  vote  for  it." 
"Oh,  no,"  was  the  reply,  "I 
can't  possibly  do  that ;  I  should 


be  awfully  abused  by  the  native 
papers.  But  I  tell  you  what 
I'll  do:  I  won't  attend."  He 
kept  his  word,  and  every  one 
interested  in  the  subject  knew 
the  reason  why. 

Nor  has  the  process  of  re- 
form stopped  short  at  machin- 
ery :  the  powers  of  the  Council 
have  also  been  extended.  Sup- 
plementary questions  can  now 
be  asked,  subject  to  certain 
limitations  suggested  by  the 
abuse  of  such  questions  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  de- 
bates are  no  longer  confined  to 
legislative  measures  and  dis- 
cursive and  ineffectual  talk 
about  the  Budget,  but  embrace 
all  matters  of  general  public 
interest.  Members  can  take  a 
real  and  active  part  in  shaping 
the  financial  proposals  for  the 
year,  and  on  all  questions  of 
adminstration  they  have  ample 
scope,  not  only  for  criticism, 
but  for  initiating  advice  and 
suggestions  by  means  of  definite 
resolutions  which  are  formally 
put  to  the  vote. 

If  we  regard  the  scheme  as 
a  whole,  and  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  under  its  provisions 
Indians  may  be,  and  already 
have  been,  appointed  members 
of  the  executive  Councils,  it  is 
hardly  surprising  that  Con- 
tinental observers,  with  their 
vivid  perception  of  leading 
principles  and  inherent  tend- 
encies, should  look  upon  it  as 
a  British-Indian  Constitution, 
having  its  foundations  firmly 
laid  in  the  bed-rock  of  history. 
Students  of  India's  confused 
and  stormy  past,  they  see  in 
the  new  order  that  the  his- 
torian of  their  own  school  of 
thought  has  called  into  being  a 
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compromise  between  two  con- 
flicting principles — the  absolut- 
ism of  the  Mogul  emperors  and 
the  democratic  ideal  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  These  are 
the  two  sources  of  British 
sovereignty  in  India,  and 
certain  necessary  consequences 
flow  from  them.  As  heirs  to  a 
long  series  of  Indian  or  foreign 
rulers,  the  English  must  re- 
serve to  themselves  the  ulti- 
mate control  over  executive 
action  and  the  final  decision 
in  matters  of  legislation.  As 
trustees  of  British  principles 
and  traditions,  they  are  equally 
bound  to  consult  the  wishes  of 
the  people,  and  to  provide 
machinery  by  which  their  views 
may  be  expressed,  so  far  as  they 
are  articulate.  To  say  this  is 
not  to  advocate  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  Parliamentary  system. 
That  is  the  fancy  of  the  fur 
coat.  No  representative  as- 
sembly can  claim  to  speak 
on  behalf  of  the  Indian  people 
so  long  as  the  uneducated 
masses,  forming  nearly  90  per 
cent  of  the  adult  male  popula- 
tion, are  absolutely  incapable 
of  understanding  what  repre- 
sentative government  means  or 
of  taking  a  rational  part  in  any 
system  of  election.  For  a  long 
time  to  come  these  millions 
must  depend  for  effective  and 
unbiassed  representation  on  the 
British  officials,  whose  life's 
work  it  has  been  to  study  and 
understand  their  needs.  It 
follows,  then,  that  the  only 
practicable  solution  of  the 
problem  of  Indian  government 
is  to  be  found,  not  in  Colonial 
self-government,  still  less  in  the 
dream  of  "  Swaraj,"  but  in  the 
fusion  of  the  Mogul  and  English 


principles  into  what  may  be 
called  a  constitutional  auto- 
cracy. There  is  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world  bet  ween  the  ar- 
bitrary autocracy  of  an  Asiatic 
despotism  and  the  (3acn\ela 
Kara  VOJJLOV  which  binds  itself 
to  govern  by  law,  which  ad- 
mits and  invites  to  its  councils 
representatives  of  all  inter- 
ests that  are  capable  of  being 
represented,  and  which  merely 
reserves  to  itself,  in  the  form 
of  a  narrow  majority  in  the 
Imperial  Council,  the  pre- 
dominant power  which  it  can 
only  abdicate  at  the  risk  of 
bringing  back  anarchy.  "  Sunt 
certi  denique  fines." 

The  organs  of  the  new  Con- 
stitution, the  eight  Legislative 
Councils,  got  to  work  early  this 
year,  and  their  printed  Proceed- 
ings for  three  months,  cover- 
ing more  than  two  thousand 
foolscap  pages,  are  now 
available  to  students  of  Indian 
affairs.  Their  activities  extend 
to  legislation,  the  settlement  of 
the  various  budgets,  the  mov- 
ing of  resolutions  on  matters  of 
general  public  interest,  and  the 
asking  of  questions. 

The  debate  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Press  Bill  fur- 
nishes a  good  example  of 
that  "fellow- service,"  to  use 
Clough's  fine  phrase,  which 
the  present  situation  demands 
from  Indians  and  English- 
men alike.  Here  were  sixty- 
two  members — twenty-nine  of 
one  race  and  thirty -three  of 
the  other — representing  every 
shade  of  reputable  opinion  in 
India,  gathered  together  under 
wholly  novel  conditions  to  de- 
cide one  of  the  gravest  ques- 
tions that  has  ever  come  before 
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an  Indian  legislature.  For  the 
Indians,  from  their  youth  up, 
the  formula  "liberty  of  the 
press"  had  been  clothed  in  all 
the  mystic  sanctity  of  a  Vedic 
spell  or  a  dictum  of  the  Koran, 
and  had  exercised  that  verbal 
magic  which  for  centuries  has 
dominated  the  Indian  mind. 
Yet  they  rose  to  the  occasion 
—  all  but  two  of  them  —  like 
gentlemen  and  patriots.  They 
took  the  large  view  that  some- 
thing more  vital  was  at  stake 
than  the  cult  of  an  exotic 
principle  imported  into  India 
without  the  associations  in 
which  it  had  grown  up  or  the 
duties  which  it  connotes,  and 
misused  as  ignorantly  and 
perversely  as  the  famous 
wheel-barrow  which  a  coolie 
at  work  on  the  East  Indian 
railway  was  discovered  carry- 
ing on  his  head.  More  than  a 
generation  ago  Sir  Alfred 
Croft,  the  ablest  educational 
administrator  that  India  has 
known,  and  not  the  least  sym- 
pathetic, wrote  regretfully  of 
"disrespect  and  insubordina- 
tion in  the  family :  the  boy- 
patriot  deploring  the  woes  and 
discussing  the  regeneration  of 
his  country  instead  of  attend- 
ing to  his  lessons."  About  the 
same  time  the  arch-corrupter  of 
Bengali  youth  introduced  for 
his  own  glorification  the  base 
practice  of  suborning  students 
and  schoolboys  to  propagate 
sedition,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of 
that  spirit  of  lawlessness  which 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  present 
troubles.  Unchecked  by  any 
semblance  of  family  discipline, 
and  fostered  by  the  malign 
influence  of  an  irresponsible 
press,  this  spirit  has  brought 


forth  fruits  meet  for  revolu- 
tion. Boycott  by  persuasion, 
boycott  by  threat,  boycott  by 
violence,  social  excommunica- 
tion, the  levy  of  blackmail,  the 
grotesque  antics  of  "  national 
volunteers,"  the  dark  deeds 
and  unmentionable  vices  of  the 
secret  societies — these  are  some 
of  the  stages  that  have  culmin- 
ated in  the  gospel  of  murder 
and  lust  preached  allusively, 
but  none  the  less  effectively, 
by  the  same  auctor  facinoris 
in  his  appeal  to  the  blood- 
thirsty goddess  Kali  and  the 
other  pandemic  Astartes  who 
are  worshipped  by  the  esoteric 
orgy  of  "the  five  M's "  as 
Saktis  or  female  powers  of 
generation.  These  things  were 
vividly  present  to  the  minds  of 
the  group  of  Indian  patriots, 
headed  by  Mr  Gokhale,  who 
had  the  moral  courage  to  speak 
out  in  support  of  the  Bill. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  were 
old  enough  to  remember  how, 
about  twenty  years  ago,  Bra- 
jendra  Nath  Seal,  the  highly 
cultured  principal  of  an  inde- 
pendent Indian  college,  writ- 
ing about  the  discipline  and 
moral  training  of  Bengali  stu- 
dents, uttered  this  remarkable 
prophecy :  "  The  existence  of 
society  in  the  most  advanced 
parts  of  India,  and  especially 
in  Bengal,  will,  I  verily  believe, 
notwithstanding  the  startling 
character  of  the  assertion,  de- 
pend in  a  few  years  more,  al- 
most as  much  as  the  political 
regime  does  now,  upon  the  one 
central  force,  the  authority  of 
the  British  Government." 

What  was  foretold  in  1888 
came  to  pass  in  1910,  when  all 
but  two  of  the  representatives 
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of  the  best  Indian  thought  ap- 
pealed to  this  one  central  force 
to  preserve  the  social  and  civic 
sanity  of  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, and  to  avert  the  ruin  that 
now  threatens  a  society  which 
sets  a  high  value  upon  family 
life,  and  regards  obedience  to 
parents  as  the  foremost  of 
religious  duties.  Even  the 
two  who  opposed  the  Bill 
virtually  admitted  its  neces- 
sity, since  one  of  them  went 
out  of  his  way  to  suggest  a 
censorship,  and  the  other  pro- 
posed to  enhance  the  severity 
of  the  criminal  law.  Thus 
after  all  they  failed  to  rise 
above  the  level  of  those 

"  che  non  furon  ribelli, 
n6  fur  fedeli  a  Dio,  ma  per  s6  foro." 

The  power  of  moving  and 
discussing  resolutions  on  mat- 
ters of  general  public  interest, 
and  having  them  put  to  the 
vote,  is  probably  the  most 
valuable  of  the  recent  con- 
cessions ;  and  is  so  regarded 
by  the  wiser  of  the  leading 
Indians,  though  the  native 
Press  denounces  it  as  illusive 
whenever  a  resolution  is  de- 
feated or  has  to  be  withdrawn. 
Before  the  new  rules  came  into 
effect  the  only  means  of  bring- 
ing an  administrative  issue  to 
the  notice  of  Government  in  a 
Legislative  Council  was  either 
by  asking  a  question  or  by 
putting  it  forward  in  the 
annual  discussion  of  the 
Budget.  The  first  method  is 
clearly  unsatisfactory  :  it  tends 
to  produce  argumentative  ques- 
tions, and  the  reply  cannot 
adequately  state  the  Govern- 
ment view  of  the  case.  More 
might  have  been  made  of  the 


second  if  the  Indian  mind  were 
more  practical  and  less  ad- 
dicted to  enouncing  general 
propositions  and  crowding  too 
much  into  a  single  speech. 
Here  again  officials  were  at 
a  disadvantage  in  replying, 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of 
explaining  a  dozen  large  ad- 
ministrative questions  and  an- 
swering much  discursive  criti- 
cism within  the  time  available. 
Now  each  subject  is  treated 
singly.  Speeches  are  carefully 
prepared ;  the  discussions  are 
practical ;  and  the  Government 
gains  the  inestimable  advan- 
tage of  having  ample  scope  to 
expound  its  policy  in  less  re- 
strained language  than  would 
be  appropriate  in  a  formal 
State  paper. 

Among  the  chief  benefits 
that  may  be  looked  for  from 
the  discussion  of  motions  is 
the  development  of  a  sense  of 
financial  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  non-official  mem- 
bers. Nothing  was  more  strik- 
ing in  the  old  debates  than  the 
entire  absence  of  any  such 
sense.  One  member  after  an- 
other used  to  fire  off  general 
proposals  in  the  air,  without 
taking  the  smallest  thought 
for  ways  and  means.  Their 
speeches,  as  a  rule,  bore  no 
ascertainable  relation  to  the 
financial  position,  and  the 
Government  was  pressed  to 
do  all  manner  of  things,  as  if 
it  had  at  its  command  some 
hidden  treasure  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  yield  of  taxa- 
tion. Their  mental  attitude, 
in  fact,  was  very  much  that  of 
the  Hunza-Nagar  chiefs  who, 
in  1890,  after  the  fighting  at 
Nilt,  were  brought  down  to 
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Calcutta  to  see  the  world. 
Among  other  places,  they  were 
taken  to  the  Mint,  and  shown 
a  coin -testing  machine  which, 
on  being  set  in  motion,  pours 
forth  three  streams  of  rupees, 
and  separates  coins  that  are 
too  light  and  coins  that  are  too 
heavy  from  those  of  standard 
weight.  After  watching  the 
process  intently  for  some  time, 
the  leading  Hunza,  Iskandar 
Khan — a  perfectly  beautiful  boy 
of  eighteen,  considerably  fairer 
than  most  modern  Greeks, 
who  claimed  descent  from 
his  namesake  Alexander,  and 
looked  as  if  he  had  stepped 
down  from  a  Greek  vase  of 
the  best  period — turned  to  the 
officer  conducting  their  tour 
and  said :  "  Well,  if  you  can 
get  as  many  rupees  as  you 
like  by  just  turning  a  handle, 
I  do  think  you  are  behaving 
rather  shabbily  about  our 
subsidy  and  our  presents." 
The  new  Councils,  however, 
seem  to  have  put  away  these 
childish  notions,  and  there  is 
every  prospect  of  their  being 
brought  to  see  that  they  cannot 
have  everything  at  once,  and 
that  if  they  induce  the  Govern- 
ment to  commit  itself  to  large 
expenditure  on,  say,  primary 
education,  the  claims  of  second- 
ary education,  technical  educa- 
tion, and  industrial  education 
cannot  be  fully  satisfied,  and 
the  complete  separation  of 
judicial  and  executive  func- 
tions— probably  the  most  costly 
of  all  the  Congress  proposals — 
must  stand  over  for  a  consider- 
able time.  Here  we  may  re- 
mark that  the  procedure  in  the 
Provincial  Councils,  where  the 
financial  statement  is  discussed 


informally  by  a  small  com- 
mittee before  the  stage  of  mov- 
ing resolutions  in  Council  is 
reached,  is  even  better  calcu- 
lated than  the  system  of  the 
Imperial  Council  to  educate 
the  non-official  members,  and 
to  bring  home  to  them  the  real 
difficulties  of  administration. 

Of  the  resolutions  in  the 
Imperial  Council,  the  most 
important  was  Mr  Gokhale's — 
"  That  a  beginning  should  be 
made  in  the  direction  of  mak- 
ing elementary  education  free 
and  compulsory  throughout 
the  country,  and  that  a  mixed 
commission  of  officials  and  non- 
officials  be  appointed  at  an 
early  date  to  frame  definite 
proposals."  In  the  course  of 
his  speech  the  mover  developed 
a  number  of  novel  proposals 
which  the  Government  under- 
took to  examine,  and  the 
motion  was  then  withdrawn. 
The  discussion  as  a  whole 
was  instructive,  especially  the 
speeches  of  Mr  Orange,  the 
Director-General  of  Education, 
and  Mr  Quin,  the  official  mem- 
ber for  Bombay,  and  brought 
out  clearly  the  impossibility  of 
settling  the  question  by  any 
summary  formula  such  as  "  free 
and  compulsory  education." 
What  is  wanted  is  a  definite 
policy,  not  merely  spasmodic 
advances  as  funds  happen  to 
fall  in.  The  debate  has  cleared 
the  air  on  this  point ;  it  has 
shown  Mr  Gokhale's  proposals 
to  be  premature ;  and  it  has 
put  the  subject  on  a  practical 
footing.  Under  the  old  system 
such  a  debate  would  have  been 
impossible. 

Some  years  ago  an  enter- 
prising Bengali  editor  instituted 
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a  sorb  of  stocktaking  of  the  oivio 
virtues  and  shortcomings  of 
the  elected  members  of  the 
local  Legislative  Council,  and 
applied  to  the  subject  a  statis- 
tical test  which  did  credit  to 
his  ingenuity,  if  not  to  his 
sense  of  humour.  His  method 
was  simple :  he  counted  up  the 
number  of  questions  asked  and 
speeches  made  by  each  member, 
and  arranged  them  in  order  of 
merit  accordingly.  The  man 
who  had  asked  the  most  ques- 
tions and  made  the  longest 
speeches  was  placed  at  the 
top  of  the  list,  and  the  moral 
was  pointed  by  suggesting 
that  the  relatively  silent  mem- 
bers at  the  bottom  had  plainly 
neglected  their  duties  and 
ought  to  be  turned  out  at  the 
next  election.  Arguing  from 
analogy,  it  would  seem  to 
follow  that  the  excellence  of 
a  Provincial  Council  varies 
directly  with  the  length  of 
its  Proceedings.  On  this  show- 
ing Bengal  ranks  first  with 
447  pages,  Madras  is  a  good 
second  with  324,  and  the 
United  Provinces  come  third 
with  277.  Then  there  is  a  sad 
falling  off :  Eastern  Bengal 
and  Assam  has  only  117  pages 
to  show,  and  Bombay  only  111 
(with  30  pages  of  questions), 
while  the  Punjab  and  Burma 
tail  off  to  75  and  27  pages 
apiece. 

In  the  Bengal  Council  the 
subject  that  excited  most  in- 
terest was  the  Bill  to  amend 
the  old  Acts  passed  nearly 
fifty  years  ago  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  police  in  that 
colluvies  gentium  the  city  of 
Calcutta.  The  clauses  speci- 
ally calculated  to  provoke 


opposition  were  those  adapted 
from  the  Bombay  City  Police 
Act,  1902,  empowering  the 
Commissioner  of  Police  to  pro- 
hibit, under  certain  conditions, 
cries,  songs,  harangues,  pro- 
cessions, and  assemblies  likely 
to  disturb  the  public  peace. 
On  these  some  fervid  oratory 
was  poured  forth,  and  one 
speaker  managed  to  compress 
into  about  half  a  page  refer- 
ences to  Socrates,  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, Jesus  Christ,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  Joan  of  Arc,  Philip 
II.  of  Spain,  and  the  late 
Professor  Sidgwick.  But  the 
amendments  affecting  songs, 
cries,  and  harangues  were  not 
pressed  to  a  division,  and  that 
relating  to  processions  was  de- 
feated by  36  votes  to  5,  19 
non-officials  voting  with  the 
Government.  This  is  one 
among  many  instances  show- 
ing that  in  the  enlarged 
Councils  there  is  no  definite 
cleavage  between  officials  and 
non-officials,  and  the  old  idea 
that  the  latter  must  necessarily 
be  in  opposition  seems  to  have 
disappeared.  The  change  is  of 
good  omen  for  the  future.  The 
discussions  of  administrative 
questions  cover  a  wide  range 
of  topics,  and  include  proposals 
to  raise  the  pay  of  half  a  dozen 
different  classes  of  native 
officials;  demands  for  free 
elementary  education,  sanitary 
improvements,  rural  water- 
supply,  drainage  of  water- 
logged tracts ;  and  a  quaint 
suggestion  that  every  non- 
official  member  should  be  sup- 
plied with  a  clerk  to  devil  for 
him.  It  is  instructive  to  note 
that  a  motion  in  favour  of 
recruiting  the  Provincial  Civil 
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Service  by  open  competition, 
instead  of  by  selection  on  the 
basis  of  university  attainments, 
had  to  be  abandoned  in  con- 
sequence of  the  strenuous  op- 
position of  the  Mahomedans, 
the  Beharis,  and  the  Uriyas; 
and  there  are  other  indications 
of  pronounced  divergence  of 
interests  between  the  Bengali 
Hindus  and  the  other  races 
of  the  province.  The  cry  of 
Behar  for  the  Beharis,  and 
Orissa  for  the  Uriyas,  will  in 
future  make  itself  heard. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Eastern  Bengal  and 
Assam  bear  witness  to  the  re- 
markable fact  that  in  respect 
of  good  sense,  moderation,  and 
sobriety  of  language,  the  new 
province  promises  to  set  an  ex- 
ample to  the  old.  The  Excise 
Act,  passed  on  March  30,  is  an 
admirable  instance  of  business- 
like legislation.  The  subject 
affords  scope  for  any  amount 
of  the  vague  declamation  that 
comes  so  easy  to  the  average 
Indian  literate.  But  the  de- 
bate was  singularly  free  from 
this  characteristic  blemish:  the 
Bill  was  settled  in  Committee 
and  was  passed  into  law  with 
very  little  speaking,  and  that 
much  to  the  purpose.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  Budget  also  rose 
to  a  higher  level  than  was 
reached  in  Bengal,  and  it  was 
free  from  the  finicking  insist- 
ence on  detail  which  Calcutta 
politicians  seem  to  be  unable 
to  avoid.  The  most  striking 
feature  in  the  debate  is  the 
speech  of  Sita  Nath  Kay.  Five 
years  ago  this  gentleman  was 
the  most  prominent  and  most 
substantial  opponent  of  the 
creation  of  the  new  province, 


which  he  believed  would  be  in- 
jurious to  his  interests  as  a 
landholder  in  Eastern  Bengal, 
a  dealer  in  rice  and  jute,  and 
an  owner  of  warehouses  in  Cal- 
cutta, where  these  articles  are 
stored  and  handled.  He  is 
rich  and  influential,  and  his 
financial  support  was  the  back- 
bone of  the  earlier  agitation 
against  the  great  administra- 
tive reform  misnamed  "parti- 
tion." Now  he  has  entirely 
changed  his  tone.  He  has  not 
a  word  to  say  against  parti- 
tion ;  he  condemns  anarchy, 
dwells  on  its  danger  to  pro- 
perty, and  affirms  the  necessity 
of  sternly  repressive  measures ; 
he  approves  of  the  costly 
scheme  for  the  organisation 
of  river  police  and  systematic 
patrol  by  means  of  steam- 
launches,  and  asks  for  an  im- 
mediate strengthening  of  the 
police  on  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  big  rivers  where  piracy  is 
rife;  he  speaks  with  enthusiasm 
of  the  transformation  of  the 
northern  part  of  Dacca  "into 
a  fairyland  dotted  with  large 
and  stately  buildings " ;  he 
pleads  for  further  expenditure 
on  the  opening  up  of  the  city, 
and  looks  forward  to  the 
restoration  of  its  "pristine 
glory."  The  account  that  he 
gives  of  the  results  of  the  agi- 
tation organised  from  Calcutta 
deserves  to  be  quoted : —  { 

"It  is  mostly  the  half  -  educated 
and  the  unoccupied  and  unemployed 
who,  having  no  means  of  livelihood, 
and  as  such  having  nothing  to  lose 
or  to  be  afraid  of,  have  betaken  them- 
selves to  nefarious  means  and  ways, 
have  set  themselves  up  to  defy  law 
and  order  and  to  commit  outrages. 
They  shun  the  light  of  the  day,  and 
their  whereabouts  and  their  move- 
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ments  are  a  sealed  book  to  us.  It  is 
therefore  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  these  bands  of  desperadoes  have 
the  passive  sympathy  of  their  coun- 
trymen ;  if  that  were  so,  the  victims 
of  their  nocturnal  raids  would  not 
have  been  their  inoffensive  well-to- 
do  countrymen.  It  is  indeed  a  very 
serious  matter  that  merchants  and 
traders  should  be  under  the  appre- 
hension that  it  is  unsafe  to  keep 
money  in  out-of-the-way  mofussil 
stations,  which  are  large  centres  of 
rice  or  jute  trade,  and  that  it  is 
unsafe  to  transport  or  remit  money 
there  ;  that  money  is  liable  to  be 
looted,  not  only  in  the  interior,  but 
also  in  transit,  even  in  running 
trains." 

There  speaks  the  man  of  sub- 
stance and  affairs,  the  Indian 
capitalist,  on  whom  more  than 
on  any  one  else  the  future  of 
India  depends. 

Another  notable  speech  was 
that  in  which  Nawab  Ali 
Chaudhri,  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  influential  of  the 
Eastern  Bengal  Mahomedans, 
who  had  represented  the  pro- 
vince on  the  Malaria  Confer- 
ence held  at  Simla  in  October 
1909,  made  some  sensible  and 
practical  proposals  for  the  pre- 
vention of  a  disease  which  slays 
its  tens  of  thousands  where 
plague  slays  hundreds. 

" I  do  not  think,"  he  said,  "we  can 
afford  to  wait  for  the  maturing  of  any 
elaborate  scheme.  In  the  meantime, 
I  should  propose  to  Government  to 
begin  with  such  recommendations  as 
cutting  of  the  jungles,  draining  of  the 
country,  &c.  In  carrying  out  these 
recommendations,  even  on  a  moderate 
scale,  beginning  with  areas  chiefly 
affected  with  malaria,  the  Govern- 
ment requires  the  co-operation  of  the 
people.  The  President  of  the  Im- 
perial Malaria  Conference,  Sir  Her- 
bert Risley,  made  this  point  very 
clear  in  his  closing  remarks  when  he 
said  .  .  .  '  that  in  each  electoral  area 
the  member  should  form,  and  should 
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himself  preside  over,  a  committee 
including  all  the  leading  men — land- 
holders, bankers,  merchants,  lawyers, 
professors  and  schoolmasters,  jour- 
nalists, doctors,  in  short,  everyone  of 
influence  —  and  that  they  should 
initiate  and  carry  on  a  systematic 
campaign  against  malaria.'  .  .  .  Your 
Honour,  I  think  every  one  of  my 
colleagues  is  with  me  when  I  say 
that  in  a  vital  subject  like  this  the 
co-operation  of  the  people  is  a  neces- 
sity, and  to  this  end  I  shall  endeavour 
to  call  a  representative  meeting  of 
non-official  gentlemen  of  the  province 
to  follow  the  most  effective  and  prac- 
ticable suggestions  thrown  out  by  the 
President  of  the  Malaria  Conference. 
Sanitary  schemes  we  shall  certainly 
have,  and  we  shall  try  our  best  to 
give  effect  to  them  when  they  are 
matured,  but  let  us  grapple  with  the 
evil  as  best  we  can  in  the  meantime. 
Let  the  local  bodies  be  requested  to 
have  their  own  committees,  and  let 
there  be  so  many  village  committees, 
and  let  them  make  estimates  to  re- 
excavate  the  old  tanks,  initiate  minor 
schemes  of  drainage,  and  carry  out 
these  modest  measures  of  reform.  . .  . 
Charitable  people  will  come  forward 
to  help  the  committees  of  their  own 
accord,  and  there  will  also  be  a  feel- 
ing of  rivalry  among  the  different 
village  committees  which  will  work 
towards  the  successful  completion  of 
the  projects." 

This  is  altogether  admirable; 
it  will  rejoice  the  sanitary  soul 
of  Major  Ronald  Ross,  the 
pioneer  of  practical  measures 
against  malaria ;  and  it  does 
infinite  credit  to  Nawab  Ali 
Chaudhri.  But  it  is  a  little 
surprising  that  he  should  be 
the  first  Indian  to  move  in  a 
matter  of  such  universal  and 
vital  concern.  Malaria  is  one 
of  the  oldest  of  Indian  diseases. 
The  medical  hymns  of  the 
Atharva  Veda,  hymns  so  an- 
cient that  they  deal  mainly  in 
sorcery  and  sympathetic  magic, 
contain  an  accurate  description 
of  the  symptoms  of  the  various 
3c 
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forms  of  malaria,  and  prescribe 
for  it  a  special  charm,  by  which 
the  hot  fever  is  transferred,  on 
the  scapegoat  principle,  to  the 
cool  frog,  "  who  may  be  sup- 
posed to  find  it  enjoyable." 1 
Yet  when  the  summoning  of  a 
representative  conference  on 
the  subject  was  announced, 
probably  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  beneficent  acts  of 
Lord  Minto's  rule,  all  the 
recognition  that  it  received 
from  the  most  popular  Bengali 
newspaper  was  the  shameless 
statement  that  malaria  had 
been  unknown  in  India  till 
about  seventy  years  ago,  when 
the  English  introduced  it  by 
obstructing  the  natural  drain- 
age of  the  country  by  railways 
and  canals.  Thus  are  our 
good  works  imputed  to  us  for 
iniquity. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  United  Provinces 
furnish  an  amusing  illustration 
of  the  strength  that  has  been 
added  to  the  Councils  by  open- 
ing them  to  men  of  affairs. 
A  general  indefinite  resolu- 
tion was  moved  recommending 
the  Government  to  popularise 
among  the  agricultural  classes 
improved  methods  of  agricul- 
ture, superior  classes  of  seeds, 
and  improved  varieties  of  crops. 
The  mover's  speech  had  no 
substance  in  it,  and  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  quotations 
at  second  hand  from  Lebig 
(sic)  and  the  Director  of  Agri- 
culture. It  was  essentially  a 
book  speech,  and  it  was  very 
effectively  demolished  by  a 
practical  landholder,  who  led 
off  by  remarking  that  he  had 


seen    many    of    the    improved 
ploughs  tried. 

"As  a  means  of  experiment  and 
demonstration  they  are  good  enough, 
but  where  is  the  one  that  has  been 
adopted  by  the  country  as  a  whole  ? 
The  cultivator,  conservative  and  fool- 
ish as  he  is  supposed  to  be,  and  not 
up-to-date  as  he  is  stated  to  be,  has 
at  least  one  quality — that  he  knows 
what  suits  him  and  what  does  not 
suit  him." 

This  mention  of  ploughs 
recalls  an  experience  of  a  dis- 
trict officer  in  another  province, 
which  is  instructive  in  its  way. 
Having  got  some  money  al- 
lotted for  agricultural  improve- 
ments in  a  Ward's  estate,  he 
laid  out  a  pound  or  two  in 
the  purchase  of  half  a  dozen 
improved  ploughs,  of  a  cheap 
and  simple  type,  which  were 
used  by  European  indigo- 
planters  on  their  own  lands. 
When  the  ploughs  arrived, 
arrangements  were  made  to 
have  them  tried  before  a  num- 
ber of  leading  cultivators,  who 
undertook  to  find  the  bullocks 
to  draw  them.  Here  the  first 
difficulty  arose.  The  bullocks 
evinced  a  violent  dislike  of  the 
unfamiliar  plough  and  refused 
to  go  near  it,  and  but  for  the 
efforts  of  some  sturdy  up- 
country  constables  they  would 
never  have  got  yoked  at  all. 
Eventually  the  ploughs  were 
started  and  did  their  work 
admirably,  though  the  jibbing 
teams  produced  rather  a  devi- 
ous furrow.  The  village  elders 
were  quite  enthusiastic,  and 
pointed  out  in  great  detail  how 
much  longer  one  of  their 
ploughs  would  have  taken  to 


1  Bloomfield  :  «  The  Atharva  Veda,'  p.  59. 
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give  the  same  results.  The 
Collector  began  to  think  he 
had  solved  an  ancient  problem, 
but  Nemesis  awaited  him. 
When  he  got  to  business  and 
asked  them  how  many  ploughs 
they  would  take  for  their  own 
use  at  the  moderate  price  of 
5s.  4d.,  they  begged  with  one 
voice  to  be  excused.  How 
much  did  he  suppose  their 
ploughs  cost?  He  happened 
to  know  and  supposed  they 
cost  nothing,  at  least  nothing 
in  cash,  since  the  village  car- 
penter and  blacksmith  did  the 
work  between  them  as  part 
of  their  caste  duties  and  got 
so  many  sheaves  off  the  ground 
when  the  crop  was  cut.  "  That 
is  so,"  they  said;  "how  can 
we  pay  four  rupees  for  our 
ploughs?  We  are  very  poor 
men.  And,  O  incarnate  jus- 
tice,1 there  is  another  diffi- 
culty. You  see  the  handle 
of  your  plough  is  so  long  that 
it  takes  two  men  to  work  it, 
one  to  guide  the  plough  and 
another  to  twist  the  bullocks' 
tails.  Now  with  our  plough 
a  man  can  guide  with  one 
hand  and  twist  tails  with  the 
other."  That  settled  the  Col- 
lector, who  retired  to  his  tents 
to  reflect  on  the  essential  re- 
lations of  the  tail  of  a  plough 
to  the  tail  of  a  bullock. 

The  speaker  went  on  to  shed 
some  quiet  but  illuminating 
humour  on  the  question  of 
superior  seed : — 

"  In  my  experience  I  have  had  two 
cases  of  improved  seeds  to  deal  with, 
and  with  your  Honour's  permission  I 
will  mention  both  those  cases.  Many 
years  ago  it  was  attempted  to  intro- 


duce the  South  Australian  wheat. 
My  father  got  a  quantity  from  the 
Director  of  Land  Kecords,  and  it  was 
planted,  watered,  and  tended.  The 
plants  grew  up  very  healthy  and 
strong.  In  fact  the  country  wheat 
was  absolutely  nothing  compared 
to  these  vigorous  plants.  But  when 
the  time  for  ripening  came,  unfortun- 
ately the  climate  of  India  was  too 
hot  for  this  wheat.  The  result  was 
that  although  the  grain  was  beauti- 
ful to  look  at  there  was  nothing  in- 
side. Such  was  the  crop  that  was 
gathered  from  the  Australian  wheat. 
In  this  connection  there  was  a  re- 
mark made  by  a  Chamar 2  tenant  of 
mine  who  came  to  take  some  wheat 
from  my  father's  stores.  My  father 
said :  '  Why  don't  you  take  the 
Australian  wheat?  It  is  larger 
and  better  than  the  Indian  species.' 
'No,'  said  the  Chamar,  'that  wheat 
is  only  for  the  Sahib-log  to  eat.  Give 
me  the  Indian  wheat.' 

"Another  experiment  was  with 
the  maize  crop.  A  lovely  crop  was 
raised.  The  cobs  were  large  and 
long,  and  beautifully  gold-coloured, 
and  when  they  were  dry  the  result 
was  something  astonishing.  The 
number  of  the  grains  in  each  cob 
was  at  most  five.  The  experiment 
had  to  be  given  up." 

And  so  had  the  resolution 
for  "  popularising  improved 
methods  of  agriculture,"  which 
the  mover  discreetly  withdrew. 
Enough  has  perhaps  been 
said  to  supply  an  answer  to 
our  critic's  question,  Comment 
se  porte  Madame  la  Con- 
stitution? The  Proceedings  of 
the  four  Councils,  which  space 
has  permitted  us  to  examine, 
exhibit  all  the  symptoms  of 
healthy  life,  constitutional  ac- 
tivity, and,  what  is  perhaps 
better  still,  stability  of  tem- 
perament. For  the  first  time 
in  history  India  has  been 
provided  with  a  system  of 
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political  machinery  carefully 
adapted  to  her  needs,  giving 
full  play  to  all  reasonable 
aspirations,  and  calculated  to 
stand  the  wear  and  tear  of 
everyday  work.  It  now  rests 
with  the  Indians  to  prove 
that  they  possess  that  rare 
quality  of  national  character — 
the  capacity  for  applying  and 
making  the  best  of  a  given 
set  of  institutions,  and  that 
they  will  not  lightly  clamour 
for  change  whenever  things 
seem  to  fall  short  of  ideal  per- 
fection. That  they  will  indeed 
act  up  to  this  lofty  standard 
the  results  of  the  past  session 
afford  grounds  for  believing. 
They  have  striven  honestly  and 
creditably  to  maintain  the 


dignity  of  the  Councils  and 
to  establish  cordial  relations 
with  their  official  colleagues. 
Where  there  have  been  de- 
partures from  the  tone  of 
courtesy  and  distinction,  of 
which  Lord  Minto  has  set 
so  admirable  an  example,  these 
have  not  been  on  the  Indian 
side.  Let  us  hope  no  more 
will  be  heard  of  them.  Sydney 
Smith's  early  Victorian  blud- 
geon ought  not  to  be  bor- 
rowed for  legislative  use,  nor 
is  it  altogether  urbane  (though 
the  gibe  of  the  Madras  official 
was  at  least  original)  to  sug- 
gest analogies  between  lawyers 
and  liquor  shops.  Nothing 
hurts  an  Indian's  feelings  so 
much  as  sarcasm. 
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THE   TWYMANS. 


BY  HENRY   NEWBOLT. 


CHAPTER  I. 


PERCIVAL  TWYMAN,  when 
our  story  opens,  had  attained 
the  considerable  age  of  ten. 
He  was  in  some  ways  even 
older  than  that,  for  he  had 
been  much  in  the  company  of 
his  elders,  and  though  not  yet 
emancipated  from  all  the  re- 
strictions of  childhood  he  had 
left  behind  many  childish 
things,  and  suffered  some  of 
the  most  symptomatic  of  the 
pains  which  accompany  growth. 
He  had  long  ago  told  his  first 
lie  —  and  confessed  it  almost 
immediately,  for  no  reason 
known  to  himself  —  he  had 
called  his  brother  a  fool,  and 
lived  for  two  days  and  nights 
in  terror  of  hell -fire;  he  had 
read  '  The  Wandering  Jew '  in 
spite  of  strictest  prohibition; 
fallen  in  love  with  a  lady  just 


double  his  age,  to  whom  he 
had  never  spoken ;  and  finally, 
after  learning  mensa  menses 
from  an  unusually  capable 
governess,  had  been  promoted 
to  attend  a  tutor  three  times 
a -week  in  the  neighbouring 
town.  But  even  after  this 
ardently  desired  advancement 
his  position  was  not  completely 
satisfactory :  several  of  his 
young  friends  already  wore 
the  trencher  of  Queen  Mary's 
Grammar  School,  and  if  they 
still  admitted  him  to  their 
exclusively  masculine  amuse- 
ments on  equal  terms,  it  was 
only  because  he  was  under- 
stood to  be  very  shortly  leaving 
his  mother's  protection  for  a 
sphere  even  more  glorious  than 
their  own — a  boarding-school 
"right  away  from  home." 
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This  change  had  been  pro- 
posed by  the  mother  herself: 
the  son,  little  guessing  what 
it  cost  her,  had  accepted  it 
with  characteristic  readiness 
as  an  adventure  proper  to  life, 
which  he  instinctively  regarded 
as  a  kind  of  fairy-tale  journey 
towards  a  kingdom  and  a 
princess  of  his  own.  But  the 
step  was  one  too  momentous 
for  a  young  widow,  however 
courageous,  to  take  without 
advice,  and  to-day  was  the 
day  upon  which  her  little 
council  was  to  meet.  The 
other  members  were  her  hus- 
band's only  brother,  and  an 
old  friend  requested  rather 
than  appointed  to  act  in  case 
of  need  as  her  fellow-guardian 
of  the  three  children. 

Percival  meanwhile  consid- 
ered the  future  as  settled,  and 
for  the  present  continued  to 
think  the  thoughts  that  lay 
nearest  him.  He  loved  all 
games — cricket  above  the  rest : 
but  he  had  an  equally  strong 
taste  for  the  reading  of 
poetry,  of  which  he  assimil- 
ated enormous  quantities,  and 
the  mysteries  of  heraldry,  which 
expressed  for  him  a  whole 
rainbow  of  feelings  and  ideas, 
none  the  less  brilliant  because 
it  would  be  many  years  yet 
before  he  possessed  any  spectro- 
scope of  his  own  capable  of 
analysing  them.  Cricket  was 
of  course  unorthodox  in  Nov- 
ember, so  that  to-day,  on  his 
return  from  his  tutor,  he  had 
only  to  decide  whether  he  would 
use  the  hour  before  tea-time 
for  reading  or  painting. 

He  was  still  dallying  pleas- 
antly with  this  choice  as  he 
left  the  town  behind  and  en- 


tered the  tiny  suburb  of  a 
dozen  houses  which  lay  to  the 
south  of  it  along  the  Brom- 
wicham  Road.  The  last  but 
one  of  these  villas  was  his 
home :  he  entered  quickly  by 
a  side  door,  tossed  his  cap  on 
to  the  hall  table,  and  turned 
into  the  dining-room. 

It  was  empty,  as  he  ex- 
pected :  the  children  would  of 
course  be  in  the  schoolroom 
upstairs,  and  his  mother  busied 
elsewhere.  The  light  was  still 
good,  for  the  French  window 
looked  out  westward  into  a 
small  garden  with  open  fields 
beyond:  it  was  illuminated  at 
this  moment  by  a  pale  gold 
sunset.  Against  the  glass  on 
one  side  of  it  hung  two  trans- 
parencies, presenting  coats-of- 
arms,  whose  mediaeval  design 
and  rich  colours  produced  a 
solemn  and  almost  dignified 
effect,  not  common  in  sub- 
urban villas,  but  not  altogether 
incongruous  here.  The  room, 
it  is  true,  was  small,  but  the 
furniture  was  neither  new  nor 
cheap;  it  had  the  repose  of 
old  and  experienced  mahogany. 
The  china  too  upon  the  man- 
telpiece was  old;  there  were 
good  engravings  on  the  wall, 
and  behind  the  glass  doors  of 
the  bookcase  shimmered,  as 
Percival  well  knew,  volumes 
which  had  once  been  finely 
bound,  and  had  faded  only  to 
become  still  more  attractive. 
Crabbe  in  old  turquoise  mo- 
rocco, Cowper  in  black  and 
gold,  the  early  Waverleys  in 
dark  embossed  blue :  Rasselas 
with  Westall's  plates,  Camp- 
bell with  Turner's,  Tennyson 
with  Rossetti's — but  this  after- 
noon was  not  for  any  of  them ; 
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this  afternoon  was  for  the 
Middle  Ages. 

The  boy  took  his  paint-box 
from  a  corner  and  sat  down  to 
the  table.  Eager  and  active 
as  he  was  out  of  doors,  you 
must  picture  him  now  very 
quiet  and  concentrated,  his 
slight  figure  bowed  over  the 
table  in  a  rather  cramped 
position,  his  bright  keen  eyes 
intently  riveted  upon  his  work 
— so  intently  that  he  never 
moves  except  to  lay  down  a 
pencil  or  dip  a  brush,  and  is 
totally  unconscious  of  the  pass- 
ing of  time  and  the  quick  fading 
of  daylight.  But  he  is  alive 
and  alert  in  every  fibre,  every 
sense,  and,  above  all,  in  the 
sense  of  hearing.  Few  sounds 
in  that  small  house  could 
escape  his  net ;  and  now,  even 
while  his  powers  seemed  wholly 
given  up  to  laying  on  ultra- 
marine in  carefully  ruled  slabs, 
his  sub-consciousness  was  aware 
of  the  distant  tinkling  of  tea- 
cups in  the  pantry,  and  the 
still  fainter  sound  of  light, 
quick  steps  approaching  from 
the  drawing-room. 

A  frown  elouded  his  face  for 
a  moment,  but  it  passed  away 
as  he  heard  his  mother  enter 
the  room.  Her  voice,  though 
he  did  not  realise  the  fact,  was 
one  of  the  satisfactions  that 
never  failed  him.  Even  when 
it  was  complaining,  contro- 
versial, corrective,  it  was  a 
voice  that  to  him  could  never 
be  really  antagonistic,  and  it 
had  a  timbre  that  was  always 
true  to  itself.  He  knew,  with- 
out knowing  it,  that  pleasure 
of  having  one's  expectation 
unfailingly  realised,  which  is 
surely  one  of  the  main  elements 


of  our  delight  in  a  marked 
personality. 

"Well,  my  Old  Persever- 
ance," said  the  quick,  friendly 
voice,  "how  are  you  getting 
on?"  Then  the  tone  changed 
suddenly.  "  Oh  !  Percy,  you 
can't  see  in  this  light — you'll 
spoil  your  eyes." 

Mrs  Twyman  was  thirty- 
three — to  Percy  an  immense 
age,  the  age  of  almost  all 
grown-up  people,  and  her  con- 
ventions were  those  of  Stafford- 
shire in  the  seventies ;  but  she 
had  still,  strangely  enough,  a 
youthful  and  easy  manner  with 
her  children.  She  was  now 
edging  herself  on  to  the  corner 
of  his  chair  and  peeping  over 
his  shoulder. 

"My  dear  mother,  you're 
shaking  me:  I've  just  done." 
His  tone  was  irritable  but 
without  ill -temper,  and  she 
seemed  quite  unaffected  by  it. 
He  sat  back  from  his  work  and 
looked  at  it  critically,  while 
he  rattled  his  brush  in  the 
water -tin.  She  looked,  too, 
but  through  and  beyond  the 
drawing,  and  her  right  hand 
passed  from  his  shoulder  to 
his  head  and  lay  caressingly 
on  the  short  crisp  gold  of  his 
hair. 

"  It  is  very  nice,"  she  said 
in  a  soothingly  uncritical  tone. 
"  I  can't  think  how  you  learned 
to  do  it." 

He  was  pleased,  but  uncon- 
vinced. "No,"  he  grumbled, 
"  I'm  no  good  at  drawing :  my 
lions  wobble." 

"But  the  other  shield  is 
beautifully  done." 

"Oh!  that— you  see  that's 
our  own,  and  I've  done  it 
so  often.  Besides,  it's  all 
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straight  lines:  and  the  blue's 
very  bad  —  it  will  dry  in 
streaks." 

"  Well,  I  think  it's  wonder- 
ful :  I  wish  your  dear  father 
could  have  seen  it." 

The  boy  was  silent :  he  had 
very  strong  and  quick  feelings, 
especially  about  his  father,  but 
his  first  instinct  was  generally 
to  postpone  the  moment  of 
acknowledging  them. 

She  continued.  "  He  was  so 
proud  of  everything  that  had 
to  do  with  his  family." 


"  But  why  was  he  proud, 
mother?  Tell  me." 

"Oh!  he  had  plenty  of 
reasons." 

"  Yes,  I  know :  those  papers 
and  things  in  your  drawer. 
Why  mayn't  I  see  them?" 

"  You  may,  some  day." 

The  frown  returned.  "  Yes, 
but  when?" 

It  was  an  old  controversy, 
and  to-day,  for  the  twentieth 
time,  fate  was  against  him. 
The  door  opened,  and  his 
guardian  was  announced. 


CHAPTER    II. 


Mr  Mundy  was  perhaps  fifty 
years  of  age,  a  large  man 
of  solid  and  imposing  bulk, 
with  a  massive  head  close- 
cropped  and  grizzled.  His 
movements  were  ponderous, 
but  he  had  the  gentleness  of 
great  strength :  his-  habitual 
tone  was  so  modest  as  to  be  al- 
most confidential,  but  the  sheer 
weight  of  his  character  often 
seemed  to  give  his  sentences  a 
judicial  effect.  He  was  a  hard- 
working engineer,  a  distin- 
guished inventor,  and  man  of 
science :  in  earlier  days  he  had 
cultivated  both  society  and 
literature,  and  had  keenly  dis- 
cussed religion  with  Peroival's 
father,  whose  preaching  he 
greatly  admired ;  but  the  death 
of  this  one  close  friend  left  him 
with  no  real  intimacies  outside 
his  own  profession,  and  his 
life  now  marched  rather  dog- 
gedly along  a  narrowing  and 
solitary  path.  He  remained 
devotedly  attached  to  the  wel- 
fare of  Mrs  Twyman  and  her 
children,  but  he  had  little 


leisure  for  visiting,  and  this 
was  only  the  second  time  that 
Percy  remembered  to  have  seen 
his  guardian. 

It  was  contrary  to  Mrs 
Twyman's  ideal  of  courtesy  to 
receive  her  guest  in  the  dining- 
room,  but  she  could  not  help 
being  glad  to  see  Mr  Mundy 
anywhere  and  in  anyway.  His 
kindness  and  good  sense  had 
been  a  tower  of  refuge  to  her 
in  times  that  she  was  not  likely 
to  forget ;  his  quiet  "  Well, 
Amelia,  here  I  am,"  revived 
associations  full  of  comfort. 

He  shook  hands  with  the 
boy  too,  and  surveyed  him 
with  interest  and  something 
more :  then  turned  to  see  what 
he  had  been  doing.  Percy 
appreciated  the  serious  manner 
of  his  overture,  "May  I  look 
at  your  work  ?  "  but  as  the  big 
shoulders  bent  over  it  with 
attention  he  became  suddenly 
aware  of  a  burning  sensation 
of  doubt.  He  was  not  ashamed 
of  his  beloved  heraldry,  but  he 
was  ashamed  for  it :  it  seemed 
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so  unlikely  to  explain  itself  to 
so  solid  an  examiner,  so  cer- 
tain, for  all  its  Tightness,  to 
be  misunderstood  and  perhaps 


Mr  Mundy  was  silent  for  a 
moment  or  two  longer  than 
might  have  been  expected. 
He  seemed  to  find  something 
important,  something  signifi- 
cant, in  the  boy's  poor  little 
daubs ;  but  whatever  it  was  he 
laid  it  aside  on  second  thoughts 
and  brought  himself  back  to 
matters  of  detail.  "I  see  you 
find  your  ultramarine  trouble- 
some," he  remarked  confiden- 
tially, to  Percy's  great  relief. 

"I  do  awfully,"  the  boy-  re- 
plied, "it  all  dries  in  streaks." 

"  Just  so  :  what  you  want  is 
a  little  Chinese  white.  Mix  it 
with  your  blue  on  the  palette, 
and  you'll  find  it  go  on  much 
more  smoothly." 

"  Thank  you,  —  thank  you 
very  much,"  said  Percy  with 
fervour. 

But  the  examiner  was  still 
looking  critically  at  the  shields. 
"  The  geometrical  one  you  ruled : 
but  the  lions  wanted  a  little 
more  drawing,  didn't  they  ?  " 

He  looked  about  for  a  pencil, 
found  one  and  sat  down  at  the 
table.  Percy's  misery  was  re- 
doubled :  bad  as  his  lions  were, 
they  were  consistently  bad,  and 
he  knew  only  too  well  that  im- 
provement would  be  their  ruin. 
Besides,  they  were  done,  they 
were  sufficient  for  his  purpose, 
which  was  symbolic  rather  than 
artistic,  and  he  did  not  want  to 
be  compelled  to  do  them  over 
again.  He  fidgeted  desper- 
ately at  his  instructor's  elbow. 

Mr  Mundy,  having  strength- 
ened the  wobbling  animals, 


appeared  still  dissatisfied. 
"There,"  he  said,  "something 
like  that :  but  if  you  want 
them  to  look  really  well,  why 
don't  you  shade  them  with 
umber,  and  make  the  back- 
ground green  instead  of  red  ?  " 

Percy's  courage  came  back 
with  a  rush ;  the  enemy  had 
ventured  into  his  territory  and 
shown  that  there  at  any  rate 
he  was  quite  at  a  loss.  He  felt 
his  own  advantage  to  be  almost 
unfair,  almost  embarrassing. 

"  Oh !  but  it  isn't  a  picture, 
it's  Heraldry,"  he  said  with  in- 
tense earnestness,  "  and  it's  not 
red,  it's  gules,  and  you  couldn't 
put  brown  on  the  lions,  it  would 
make  them  proper." 

A  gleam  of  fun  twinkled  in 
Mr  Mundy's  blue  eyes,  but  he 
let  the  jest  go  unspoken  and 
continued  with  perfect  serious- 
ness. 

"  I  see  you've  learnt  the 
language,"  he  said,  "what  we 
call,  in  my  trade,  the  technical 
terms.  That  always  makes  a 
game  more  enjoyable,  doesn't 
it  ?  Have  you  done  any  Chem- 
istry ? — that  has  a  language 
too." 

"No." 

"  Any  Botany  ?  "  The  ques- 
tion seemed  to  be  half  ad- 
dressed to  Mrs  Twyman.  At 
anyrate  she  replied  for  both. 

"We  have  read  'Flowers  of 
the  Bible,'  and  Miss  Pratt's 
book  on  ferns — it's  a  very  good 
book,  I  believe." 

Again  the  gleam  twinkled 
and  died  away  in  Mr  Mundy's 
eyes. 

"No  Geology?"  he  asked, 
"  nothing  about  rocks  and 
fossils?" 

"  Oh !  no,  he's  going  to  try 
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for  a  classical  scholarship, — 
aren't  you,  Percy?" 

This  was  not  so  much  a 
question,  as  an  attempt  to 
draw  the  boy  out.  He  knew 
that,  but  he  was  feeling  once 
more  ashamed  :  his  Latin 
seemed  likely  to  be  no  more 
appreciated  than  his  heraldry. 
Mr  Mundy  saw  the  frown 
gather  on  his  face,  and  re- 
turned, with  the  best  inten- 
tions, to  the  drawings. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I'm  glad 
we  both  like  drawing,  and  I 
hope  you'll  have  some  more 
for  me  when  I  come  again.  I 
think  if  I  were  you  I  should 
give  up  the  ruler,  and  go  on 
with  the  animals :  those  blue 
and  white  stripes  are  not  very 
interesting,  are  they  ?  —  you 
might  try  to  do  a  dog  or  a 
cat  next  time." 

"We  have  two  very  pretty 
little  kittens,"  remarked  Mrs 
Twyman,  anxious  to  further 
the  general  agreement. 

But  Percy  was  far  from 
agreeing;  he  was  roused  be- 


yond all  shyness.  He  felt  now 
only  an  irresistible  necessity  to 
disentangle  these  horrible  con- 
fusions, to  protest  against 
them  even  if  he  perished. 

"They're  not  stripes,"  he 
cried  with  naming  cheeks, 
"they're  our  own  arms,  and 
what's  the  use  of  kittens," — 
he  very  nearly  sobbed, — "how 
could  you  go  into  battle  with 
kittens  on  your  shield?" 

He  began  to  bundle  up  his 
paint-box  and  papers.  His 
mother  was  duly  shocked. 

"Percy,"  she  said  with  some 
firmness,  "I  can't  have  you 
speak  like  that  to  your  guar- 
dian." 

But  Mr  Mundy  ignored  her 
interruption.  "  I  expect  you 
are  right,"  he  said  to  Percy 
with  consoling  gravity.  "  You 
see  I  know  very  little  about 
it ;  you  must  give  me  another 
lesson  to-morrow  morning." 

"Not  if  I  know  it,"  said  the 
boy  to  himself,  as  he  hurried 
through  the  door  and  fled 
indignantly  upstairs. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Percy  was  privileged,  as  a 
general  rule,  to  take  tea  in  the 
drawing-room  with  his  mother, 
but  he  was  quite  used  to  being 
sent  back  to  Miss  Brown's 
table  when  there  were  visitors 
downstairs.  To  -  day  he  posi- 
tively preferred  this  arrange- 
ment, for  he  was  reluctant  to 
face  his  guardian  again  im- 
mediately. Mankind  were  for 
him  either  friends  or  enemies, 
and  he  felt  that  Mr  Mundy, 
in  spite  of  his  kind  and  even 
flattering  manner,  must  clearly 


be  an  enemy.  "He  does  not 
understand"  was  the  child's 
way  of  expressing  this  to  him- 
self, and  though  the  phrase 
was  vague,  the  instinct  was 
justified.  The  big,  quiet  man 
did  represent  an  antagonistic 
principle. 

Commander  Twyman — Uncle 
Roland — was  in  the  other  class  : 
he  certainly  understood,  was  in 
fact  one  of  the  main  sources  of 
Percy's  own  understanding, 
whatever  that  amounted  to. 
His  coming  was  a  relief  eagerly 
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anticipated, — it  would  be  the 
arrival  on  the  field  of  an 
invincible  ally. 

The  implied  antagonism  be- 
tween the  two  men  was  per- 
haps not  altogether  unforeseen 
by  Mrs  Twyman ;  at  any  rate 
Mr  Mundy  himself  was  quite 
conscious  of  it.  He  had  loved 
the  older  Percival,  but  intel- 
lectually he  had  approved  only 
one  half  of  him.  He  realised 
that  his  friend's  mind  was  of  a 
rare  and  fragrant  ripeness,  but 
he  imagined  it  to  be  ripe  only 
on  the  side  which  was  coloured 
by  the  sunlight  of  science,  and 
crude  if  not  unsound  on  the  other, 
the  side  which  he  himself  could 
not  see  so  well.  The  Commander, 
good  fellow  though  he  was,  pre- 
sented a  still  smaller  surface 
for  agreement.  It  was  his 
health,  no  doubt,  which  had 
actually  caused  his  retirement 
from  the  Navy,  but  his  vision- 
ary and  high-strung  tempera- 
ment, the  engineer  felt,  must 
have  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  it  too.  A  man  who  had 
not  succeeded  in  outgrowing 
the  imaginative  view  of  life  in 
his  first  thirty-five  years  would 
never  have  distinguished  him- 
self in  a  stern  fighting  service 
during  the  twenty-five  that  re- 
mained. No,  there  was  some- 
thing unpractical,  if  not  actu- 
ally weak,  about  this  brother : 
the  other,  though  a  parson,  was 
in  Mr  Mundy 's  judgment  the 
better  man  of  the  two.  They 
were,  however,  in  fact  singu- 
larly equal,  singularly  alike. 
Amelia  realised  this  dimly,  to 
her  comfort :  it  meant  the  pre- 
servation of  a  valuable  part  of 
her  children's  inheritance,  for 
they  were  often  with  their  uncle 


and  received  from  him  precisely 
the  influence  which  they  must 
otherwise  have  lost  when  they 
lost  their  father's  presence. 

Mrs  Twyman  had  but  one 
spare  room  during  term  time. 
Her  brother-in-law  was  there- 
fore to  put  up  at  a  hotel  in 
the  town.  He  had  arrived  by 
the  same  train  as  Mr  Mundy, 
but  after  engaging  his  room 
and  walking  out  he  was  some 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  later 
in  reaching  the  house. 

"  Where  are  the  children  ?  " 
was  his  first  question  after  the 
usual  greetings. 

He  was  already  sitting  on  the 
hearth-rug,  with  his  long  legs 
crossed,  and  his  long,  bearded 
face  and  large  brown  eyes 
turned  up  to  his  hostess 
with  solemn  but  unmistakable 
humour. 

"You  are  always  in  a  hurry 
for  the  children,"  she  replied, 
— "  not  very  complimentary  to 
us!" 

"  You  are  not  a  Twyman," 
he  said  :  "  they  are  :  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  family 
is  always  my  first  care." 

Mrs  Twyman  enjoyed  nothing 
so  much  as  an  opportunity  for 
legitimate  pride.  "  You  need 
have  no  doubts  of  that,"  she 
answered  with  a  triumphant 
smile. 

"  So  I  perceive,"  replied  the 
Commander,  catching  an  in- 
harmonious but  animated  noise 
upon  the  stairs.  It  ceased  sud- 
denly, and  the  three  children 
entered  with  demure  manners, 
smooth  hair,  and  a  faint  frag- 
rance of  curd  soap.  Percy 
shook  hands  with  his  uncle,  and 
then  made  for  his  mother's  side, 
where  he  stood  crossing  his  legs 
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and  biting  his  lips.  Molly,  a 
brown -eyed  dumpling  of  six, 
flung  herself  completely  into 
the  Commander's  arms  :  the 
third  child,  who  came  in  age 
between  the  other  two,  greeted 
everybody  with  impassive  dig- 
nity, and  seemed  undecided 
which  way  to  turn.  This  choice 
was  the  constant  problem  of  his 
life :  his  very  name  depended 
on  it,  for  when  he  followed  his 
brother  they  were  commonly 
called  "Alan  and  Percy,"  but 
when  he  went  with  his  sister, 
to  whom  he  was  more  closely 
united,  the  pair  were  always 
known  as  "Ally  and  Molly." 
To-night  he  did  not  hesitate 
long :  Molly  having  hauled 
Uncle  Roland  to  a  chair  and 
climbed  upon  one  of  his  long, 
hard  knees,  Ally  took  the  other 
with  unrelaxed  gravity.  But 
it  was  Molly  alone  who  insisted 
upon  stories  being  told  at  once. 
While  these  were  in  pro- 
gress Mr  Mundy  carried  on 
a  conversation  with  his  hostess 
in  quiet  asides,  asking  short 
pointed  questions  about  the 
children,  and  receiving  much 
longer  replies  from  their  proud 
mother.  But  in  so  small  a 
room  it  was  easy  to  focus  the 
attention  upon  background  and 
foreground  at  once,  and  he 
missed  very  little  of  what 
was  going  on  across  the  way. 
There  was  a  story  for  each 
child  in  turn.  Molly  de- 
manded, and  got,  the  history 
of  "a  very  naughty  little 
girl":  Alan  preferred  a  fairy- 
tale :  Percy,  when  his  turn 
came,  asked  for  something 
about  Sir  Percival  or  Lord 
Nelson.  The  Commander  took 


the  second  choice,  and  gave  a 
really  stirring  account  of  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar,  delivered 
with  perfect  conviction  and 
without  for  one  moment  play- 
ing down  to  his  little  audi- 
ence. It  was  an  old  favour- 
ite with  all  of  them,  and 
they  all  had  comments  to 
make  when  it  was  finished. 

"He  said  his  prayers,"  re- 
marked Alan,  turning  his 
grave  eyes  on  the  narrator. 
"Did  that  make  it  hurt  not 
so  much  to  be  killed  ?  " 

The  Commander  hesitated, 
but  Mrs  Twyman  interposed 
with  authority  and  confirmed 
Alan's  doctrine.  Molly  took 
the  next  turn. 

"Was  the  lady  he  wrote  to 
like  cook  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Cook's 
name  is  Emma." 

This  made  Percy  furious. 
"  How  can  you  be  so  silly ! " 
he  cried.  "Emma  was  the 
most  beautiful  person  in  the 
world,  and  the  best,  too  — 
wasn't  she,  mother?" 

Mrs  Twyman  blushed  and 
rang  the  bell :  but  Percy  held 
on  firmly. 

"  She  was,  wasn't  she,  Uncle 
Roland?" 

But  his  mother  after  all 
preferred  to  have  the  question 
answered  in  her  own  way. 

"I  don't  think  we  need 
make  comparisons,"  she  said, 
"there  are  so  many  good 
people  in  the  word." 

"But  she  was  one  of  the 
best,  wasn't  she?" 

"That  will  do,  Percy,"  said 
his  mother  in  a  voice  of  cold 
and  crushing  gentleness  ;  "  you 
are  worrying  your  uncle." 

"Oh,    no!"    said    the   Com- 
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mander,  "I  like  to  see  his  his  proud  little  gesture  he 

bristles  up  for  a  woman.  Look  saw  the  quiet  sensible  blue 

here,  old  boy,  let  us  put  it  eyes  of  his  guardian  fixed 

this  way  —  we'll  stand  up  for  upon  him,  and  knew  that  he 

her  against  all  comers,  shall  had  exposed  himself  once  more 

we?"  to  the  enemy.  He  coloured 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "we'll  deeply,  and  hastened  to  fetch 

throw  our  gloves  down."  a  chessboard  for  which  no 

But   in   the  very  middle   of  one  had  asked. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


Late  hours  were  not  in 
question  in  that  remote  age — 
at  any  rate,  not  in  Midland 
society.  By  half -past  eight 
Percival  had  gone  to  bed, 
and  the  two  men  who  were 
to  discuss  his  career  were  sit- 
ting one  on  each  side  of  the 
dining-room  fire,  preparing  to 
smoke.  Their  hostess,  who  in- 
herited traditions  of  the  most 
careful  hospitality,  had  pro- 
vided long  clay  pipes  of  the 
kind  known  as  Broseley 
Churchwardens,  which  she  re- 
membered from  of  old  to  be 
favourites  with  Mr  Mundy. 
To  the  Commander  they  were 
not  so  familiar,  but  anything 
that  would  burn  tobacco  was 
good  enough  for  his  purpose. 

Mrs  Twyman  was  upstairs 
saying  good  -  night  to  Percy  : 
she  had  promised  to  return 
immediately,  and  had  begged 
them  not  to  begin  *  without 
her.  Mr  Mundy,  however,  was 
already  busy  with  the  first 
movement  of  his  well  -  dis- 
ciplined but  not  very  mobile 
thoughts.  He  took  a  deep 
pull  at  his  pipe,  closing  and 
slowly  reopening  his  eyes 
before  he  began. 

"Roland,"    he    said    in    his 


most  modest  and  consultative 
voice,  "have  you  gone  much 
into  the  question  of  modern 
education  ?  " 

The  slow,  heavily  accent- 
uated march  of  the  words 
almost  alarmed  his  companion. 

"No,"  he  replied,  "I'm 
ashamed  to  say,  I  haven't. 
The  fact  is,  I'm  afraid  I 
have  rather  a  way  of  taking 
things  as  they  come,  and  not 
before." 

"We  all  do  that,"  said  the 
other  very  quietly.  "  But  some- 
times," he  went  on,  with  an- 
other long  pull,  "  sometimes  I 
take  up  a  question  —  like  an 
equation — and  try  to  work  it 
out  for  my  own  amusement." 

He  was  silent  again :  his 
troops  still  seemed  to  find  the 
road  heavy  at  the  start,  and 
he  pulled  harder  at  his  pipe  as 
if  to  help  them  along. 

"What  do  you  think,"  he 
said  presently,  "of  the  kind  of 
education — the  kind  of  training 
— this  boy  of  Amelia's  has  had 
—so  far?" 

"  Oh! "replied  the  Commander 
vaguely,  "  I  don't  know :  she 
hasn't  told  me  much  about  it." 

"Nor  me:  but  I've  noticed 
one  or  two  things  to-day." 
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"He's  not  been  making  bad 
weather  of  it?" 

"He's  been — I'm  afraid — on 
the  wrong  tack  altogether:  of 
course  the  child  himself " 

At  this  point  Mrs  Twyman 
entered  the  room,  pushed  back 
the  table,  and  seated  herself 
between  the  two  men.  "  Don't 
stop  talking,"  she  said,  "I've 
got  my  work,"  and  her  quick 
fingers  were  instantly  busy 
with  woolwork,  her  still  quicker 
eyes  and  ears  alert  to  watch 
her  companions  and  mark  the 
drift  if  not  the  depth  of  their 
conversation. 

Mr  Mundy  deliberately 
changed  his  formation  and 
began  to  march  again. 

"Amelia,"  he  said  very 
gently,  "  we  were  talking  about 
modern  education.  I'm  a  quiet 
old  fogey  myself,  but  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young  is  not  what  I 
should  like  to  see  it." 

Mrs  Twyman  smiled  at  the 
wistful  emphasis  on  the  word 
"like,"  —  it  was  so  character- 
istic. But  though  it  pleased 
her,  she  saw  through  it  uner- 
ringly. "You  are  talking  of 
Percy,"  she  said  in  the  tones 
of  one  accepting  a  challenge. 

"  We  were  talking  generally," 
he  replied,  determined  to  avoid 
controversy  as  long  as  possible. 
"  Your  boy,  I  am  sure,  has  been 
very  well  taught,  —  it  is  the 
whole  system  I  criticise." 

She  looked  at  the  Com- 
mander, but  he  was  looking 
at  the  bowl  of  his  pipe.  Mr 
Mundy  wreathed  himself  once 
more  in  a  deliberative  cloud, 
and  as  it  cleared  his  gentle 
voice  was  heard  again  in  a  more 
even  and  continuous  effort. 


"  When  you  come  to  think  of 
it,"  he  said,  "  the  only  object  of 
education  is  life.  You've  got 
to  teach  the  young  as  much  as 
possible  before  they  begin  to 
live.  The  time  is  short :  there's 
a  great  deal  to  be  learnt :  you 
can't  afford  to  waste  a  day. 
To  let  them  spend  time  on  any- 
thing unreal  is  waste." 

"I  quite  agree,"  interposed 
Mrs  Twyman.  "  I  have  always 
loved  things  to  be  real :  I  never 
would  wear  imitation  of  any 
kind." 

Mr  Mundy  utilised  the  in- 
terval to  keep  his  pipe  going, 
but  made  no  direct  reply  to 
this  remark. 

"In  the  matter  of  reality," 
he  continued,  "  we  seem  to  have 
got  off  the  road  some  long  time 
ago ;  and  we  have  not  yet  got 
back.  We  must.  There  has 
been  a  break  in  our  progress. 
I'm  not  a  scholar  myself,  but 
the  other  day  an  Oxford  Pro- 
fessor showed  me  some  very 
remarkable  passages  from 
Cicero.  The  ideas  were  not 
quite  our  ideas  :  but  the  stand- 
point was  an  advanced  stand- 
point. He  convinced  me  that 
the  ancients,  some  of  them, 
were  nearer  to  us,  mentally, 
than  our  own  forefathers  were 
— nearer  to  our  view  of  science 
and  polities  and  religion." 

Mrs  Twyman  pounced,  almost 
before  the  word  was  out. 

"Religion?  You  mean  the 
early  Christians,  I  suppose?  " 

"  No,"  said  Mr  Mundy  with 
great  steadiness,  "  not  religion : 
I  should  have  said  Cosmogony. 
What  I  mean  is  that  these 
Romans  took  a  real  view  of 
the  world :  they  had  given  up 
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fairy  tales  :  they  wanted  truth  : 
they  were  sane.  Then  unhap- 
pily, for  some  reason,  the 
European  world  went  mad : 
germs  of  barbarism  got  into 
the  system  :  fever  followed  :  the 
human  intellect  fell  into  the 
delirium  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  has  recovered  for  some  time 
now,  but  we  still  go  on  teaching 
our  children  a  good  deal  of  the 
nonsense  we  used  to  talk  while 
we  were  all  out  of  our  senses." 

Mrs  Twyman  looked  very 
uneasy,  but  she  only  shut  her 
lips  tightly  and  gave  her 
brother-in-law  a  glance  that 
was  as  good  as  a  command. 
He  took  his  pipe  out  of  his 
mouth  at  once. 

"Yes,  Mundy,"  he  said,  "for 
instance?  " 

"  For  instance,  the  classics 
themselves — dead  languages." 

Mrs  Twyman  pounced  again. 
"  The  New  Testament  is  written 
in  Greek." 

"  The  translation  is  more 
useful,"  replied  Mr  Mundy. 
"  I  think  translations  would  be 
always  more  useful." 

"What  about  poetry?"  asked 
the  Commander. 

"  Of  course  I  only  meant 
translations  of  books  that  are 
useful  in  the  original." 

This  appeased  Mrs  Twyman, 
but  not  her  ally. 

"I'm  not  a  scholar  either," 
he  said ;  "  but,  do  you  know,  I 
believe  Latin  prose  was  as 
good  mental  exercise  as  any 
that  I  ever  got.  It  teaches 
you  to  steer  and  keep  your 
head." 

"  I  don't  find  fault  with  the 
classics  as  gymnastics,"  Mr 
Mundy  conceded. 


"  As  literature,  then  ?  " 

"  I  admit  literature,"  replied 
Mr  Mundy,  "but  as  an  orna- 
ment rather  than  a  foundation, 
and  I  should  wish  the  liter- 
ature to  be  more  modern." 

"  Percy  is  very  fond  of 
modern  literature,"  said  Mrs 
Twyman.  "  He  has  read  nearly 
all  Scott's  works." 

"  Has  he  ?  "  The  percentage 
of  regret  in  the  tone  was  al- 
most infinitesimal,  but  it  could 
not  escape  Percy's  mother. 

"  Of  course  not  the  '  Heart  of 
Mid-Lothian,'"  she  said;  "I 
forbade  that." 

"  Quite  so."  Mr  Mundy  sat 
up  with  an  energy  which  Mrs 
Twyman  mistook  for  approval. 

"I  think  you  can't  be  too 
careful  about  what  boys  read," 
she  continued :  but  he  only  sat 
back  again  with  a  rather  dis- 
couraged air. 

Presently  he  began  once 
more,  as  if  from  the  very  be- 
ginning. 

"  Amelia,  if  you  won't  find  it 
too  dull,  I  should  like  to  tell 
you  and  Roland  my  scheme  of 
education  —  the  scheme  I've 
been  thinking  over  lately. 
Then  you  can  both  criticise  it." 

"Do,"  replied  Amelia  warm- 
ly ;  "  that  is  just  what  I  was 
wishing  you  would  do." 

"Good!"  said  the  Com- 
mander, "  but  let  me  refill  first, 
these  clays  are  so  small  in  the 
bowl." 

Mr  Mundy  also  refilled,  and 
then  began.  "  The  chief  thing 
that  struck  me,"  he  said,  "on 
looking  back  at  my  own  edu- 
cation, was  its  futility.  It  was 
a  grind,  but  it  ground  no  grist. 
It  mostly  came  to  nothing.  It 
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was  mostly  waste  of  time.  The 
knowledge  by  which  I  work 
and  earn  my  living  I  had  to 
learn  afterwards." 

"  My  dear  husband  wouldn't 
have  agreed  with  you  about 
that,"  said  Mrs  Twyman. 

"No,  it  was  not  all  waste," 
added  the  Commander.  "A 
man  must  have  friends,  and  it 
is  not  by  his  professional  know- 
ledge that  he  gets  them,  as  a 
rule." 

"I  was  coming  to  that 
later,"  said  Mr  Mundy  in  his 
quiet,  unshaken  way.  "  A  man 
needs  a  social  education  as 
well  as  a  general  training,  but 
the  general  training  comes 
first.  It  comes  first  in  time 
and  first  in  importance.  It 
almost  seems  as  if  the  whole 
thing  were  too  simple  to  be 
understood — too  obvious.  We 
have  first  to  learn  all  about 
the  world  —  inanimate  nature, 
then  life,  then  human  life.  This 
learning  we  may  call  Natural 
Philosophy— let  us  stretch  the 
words  a  little  if  necessary. 
Part  One  would  include  Geo- 
graphy —  the  surface  of  the 
earth  :  Geology  —  the  frame- 
work underneath  :  Chemistry 
and  Physics — the  composition 
and  forces  :  Astronomy,  —  all 
these  sciences  gathered  up  and 
carried  to  an  immensely  higher 
power." 

"  Mathematics  ?  "  suggested 
the  Commander. 

"Mathematics,  of  course,  as 
the  a  b  c  of  all  the  rest. 
After  these  would  come  Part 
Two,  Biology  —  a  whole  life 
and  education  in  itself,  I  am 
told;  and  then  Part  Three, 
History :  but  History  from 


the  anthropological  side  —  no 
myths,  no  battles,  no  person- 
alities. A  general  training  of 
this  kind  would  give  a  young 
fellow  a  chance  of  acquiring  a 
broad  and  natural  view  of 
things  —  a  real  view  :  and  by 
pushing  it  farther  in  any  given 
direction  it  could  be  developed 
into  the  special  training  re- 
quired for  any  profession  or 
work  in  life." 

"  Pretty  wide — your  Natural 
Philosophy  course,"  remarked 
the  Commander. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  sighed  Mrs 
Twyman. 

"I  know,"  said  Mr  Mundy, 
"so  wide  that  to  me  it  seems 
to  claim  the  whole  of  the  time 
available  :  the  elements  of  social 
training — my  second  course — 
must  practically  be  learnt  out 
of  school  hours  —  a  kind  of 
intellectual  game,  or  holiday 
task.  This  course  is  a  triple 
one  too :  Moral  Science,  Poli- 
tics and  Political  Economy, 
and  some  kind  of  ^Esthetics — 
these  would  go  towards  what 
is  called  general  culture,  and 
form  a  special  training  for 
social  life." 

"You  promised  us  Litera- 
ture," the  Commander  reminded 
him. 

"  Yes :  it  would  come  in 
under  ^Esthetics." 

At  this  point  Mrs  Twyman 
drew  a  suspiciously  deep 
breath,  rolled  up  her  work, 
and  glanced  at  the  clock  as 
an  act  of  formality.  "If  you 
will  excuse  me,"  she  said,  "I 
always  go  in,  about  this  time, 
to  take  a  look  at  the  children." 

Her  brother-in-law  opened 
the  door  and  she  disappeared. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


The  two  men  settled  down 
again  into  that  position  of 
dignified  comfort  which  is  only 
possible  for  the  smoker  of  a 
long-stemmed  pipe.  The  Com- 
mander waited  for  his  compan- 
ion to  resume. 

"Your  sister-in-law  is  a 
charming  woman,"  said  Mr 
Mundy  presently ;  "  but  like  so 
many  women — most  women,  I 
think — she  can't  get  on  with- 
out concrete  instances.  Any 
discussion  of  general  principles 
makes  her  yawn — she  wants 
particulars,  personalities." 

"Well,  in  this  case,"  remen- 
strated  the  Commander,  "  it 
was  rather  the  idea — wasn't 
it? — that  we  were  to  consider 
the  particular  instance  of  young 
Percy?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Roland,"  said 
the  other  with  a  more  emphati- 
cally confidential  tone,  "but 
that  was  just  my  difficulty:  I 
was  bound  to  avoid  the  per- 
sonal question.  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  this  boy — 
too  much  interested  to  be  cool 
about  the  way  he  is  being 
brought  up.  If  there  is  any- 
thing in  my  ideas  on  education, 
he  has  been  wasting  his  time 
even  more  thoroughly  than  I 
did.  He  has  been  losing  ground 
—  learning  only  things  that 
must  be  unlearnt." 

"Let  us  have  that  out,"  said 
Twyman ;  "  it  might  clear  me 
up  a  little." 

Mr  Mundy  seemed  quite 
glad  to  relieve  his  feelings. 
"Percy,"  he  said,  "has  been 
fed  on  sweets.  By  sweets  I 


mean  that  kind  of  stuff  that 
all  children  love  —  romantic 
fantastic  stuff,  succulent  but 
innutritious ;  unreal  tales  about 
unreal  people  with  unreal  ideas 
of  life.  It  is  the  common 
thing,  of  course :  and  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  it  came  about.  The 
taste  is  inherited :  the  human 
race  in  the  primitive  stages 
loved  adventure,  and  what  is 
called  the  heroic,  and  mystery 
— especially  mystery  about  the 
relation  of  the  sexes.  I  find 
no  fault  with  children  for  being 
primitive  in  these  ways, — they 
have  only  to  outgrow  it.  But 
see  what  has  happened.  It  is 
just  these  unreal  and  mysti- 
cal notions  that  have  always 
formed  the  chief  material  of 
Literature.  Yet  instead  of 
putting  Literature  in  its  proper 
place,  at  the  end  of  the  less 
important  part  of  the  curricu- 
lum, we  go  on  to  this  day 
making  it  the  actual  text-book 
of  our  education." 

"Good!"  said  the  Com- 
mander. "I  am  getting  hold 
of  it  now.  We  have  been  put- 
ting what  is  merely  one  of  the 
dessert  dishes  in  place  of  the 
joint?" 

"In  place  of  all  the  substan- 
tial courses,"  said  Mr  Mundy. 
"And  it  is  not  even  a  well- 
arranged  wholesome  dessert 
dish — it  is  a  sort  of  compdte, 
a  dangerous  mixture  of  all 
kinds  of  fruit,  ripe  and  unripe, 
not  at  all  fit  for  young  and 
growing  people." 

The  solemnity  and  the  hum- 
our of  the  Commander's  ex- 
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pression  deepened  together. 
"Well  now,"  he  asked  with 
evident  enjoyment,  "how  far 
do  you  think  the  mischief 
has  gone, — how  much  of  the 
dangerous  compound  do  you 
suppose  young  Percival  has 
absorbed?" 

"There's  a  good  deal  in 
the  complete  set  of  Scott's 
novels." 

"There  is  indeed,"  replied 
the  other;  "but  you  forget — 
the  set  was  not  complete,  it 
was  selected." 

"Just  so,"  said  Mr  Mundy 
energetically.  "  That  com- 
pletes my  case.  The  one 
story  of  real  human  interest 
is  forbidden  —  the  only  one 
which  could  give  the  boy  any 
light  on  the  real  world :  he 
is  allowed  all  the  rest,  the 
fancy  -  dress  Crusaders  and 
Knights,  the  stagey  historical 
characters,  and  the  still  sillier 
Cavaliers  and  Jacobites." 

"You  think  poorly  of  Sir 
Walter,"  said  the  Commander. 

"No,"  replied  Mr  Mundy, 
"I've  read  his  Life.  He  was 
a  fine  character,  but  he  wrote 
.  .  ."  He  hesitated. 

"Yes,  yes  —  he  wrote  Lit- 
erature, I  admit,"  said  the 
Commander.  "  But  the  ques- 
tion is,  What  ill  effect  has  it 
produced  on  Percy — so  far?" 

"This  afternoon,"  replied 
Mr  Mundy,  "I  arrived  a  few 
minutes  before  I  was  expected. 
I  found  the  boy  spending  his 
energies  on  a  couple  of  her- 
aldic drawings.  Now  I  don't 
understand  heraldry.  .  .  ." 
He  paused. 

"  I  do,"  said  the  Commander 
promptly. 


"Then  you  can  explain  to 
me  what  it  is — I  mean,  why 
it  attracts.  The  silly  old 
business  of  silly  old  women, 
some  one  called  it  once.  What 
does  Percy  find  in  it  ?  " 

"Probably  much  what  Sir 
Walter  found,"  said  the  Com- 
mander. 

"I  was  afraid  so,"  replied 
Mr  Mundy.  "  Then  it  appears 
that  my  objection  to  the  novels 
was  well  grounded." 

"I  am  sure  Percy  did  not 
get  his  love  of  heraldry  from 
books." 

Mr  Mundy  looked  at  the 
speaker,  but  seemed  unwilling 
to  press  the  question. 

"You  needn't  look  at  me," 
laughed  the  Commander.  "I'm 
no  more  guilty  than  Scott. 
We  all  three  got  it  from  the 
same  source.  We  inherited  it. 
But  I  may  have  done  some- 
thing to  help  the  boy  on.  I 
own  to  that." 

"  You  have  told  him  stories," 
said  Mr  Mundy,  with  the  same 
unwillingness  as  before. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  other, 
"  there's  no  denying  it — you 
heard  me  this  very  afternoon. 
I  needn't  ask  what  you 
thought  of  my  subjects — 
myths,  battles,  and  person- 
alities." 

"I'll  be  frank  too,"  said  Mr 
Mundy  in  his  quiet,  pleasant 
voice.  "I  had  this  afternoon 
in  my  mind  when  I  spoke 
just  now.  But  the  opinion 
was  one  already  formed — it  was 
not  an  impromptu  suggested 
by  you." 

"Well,"  replied  the  Com- 
mander, "you  have  the  better 
of  me  there — the  fact  is,  I 
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have  a  theory  of  education  added  cheerfully  — "  I'll  play 
too,  but  it  is  an  impromptu  it  against  you,  if  you  don't 
suggested  by  you.  Still" — he  mind." 


CHAPTER  VI. 


At  this  moment  Mrs  Twy- 
man  entered  the  room  and 
took  her  place  again.  "  Where 
have  you  got  to  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  I'm  sorry  to  have  been  away 
so  long,  but  Percy  was  talking 
in  his  sleep." 

"About  Emma?"  asked  her 
brother-in-law. 

"How  did  you  know?"  she 
exclaimed. 

"My  doing,"  he  replied  with 
immense  seriousness,  "and  I 
am  just  going  to  be  heard  in 
my  own  defence." 

She  glanced  quickly  away 
from  him  at  his  opponent,  but 
Mr  Mundy's  blue  eyes  shone 
reassuringly  at  her  through 
the  cloud  of  smoke. 

"Roland,"  he  said,  "has  just 
thought  out  a  system  of  edu- 
cation. We  are  the  first  to 
hear  it." 

"No  hit!"  laughed  the 
Commander  boyishly.  "  The 
system  is  a  good  deal  older 
than  me.  It  is  the  same  old 
system  that  he  has  been 
abolishing :  only  my  ideas  on 
it  are  new — new  to  me,  that 
is.  Seriously,"  he  continued, 
"I  do  believe  there's  more  in 
it  than  he  thinks,  and  I  be- 
lieve I  see  why.  It  is  a 
case  of  the  scientific  against 
the  imaginative." 

"I'm  with  you,  so  far,"  said 
Mr  Mundy  comfortably. 

"You  won't  be  much 
farther,"  retorted  the  Com- 


mander, "because  I  mean  my 
view  by  the  scientific,  and  yours 
by  the  imaginative." 

"Continue,"  said  Mr  Mundy 
stolidly,  without  even  moving 
his  pipe. 

Mrs  Twyman  ventured  an 
apology  for  her  brother-in-law's 
paradox.  "  You  know,  Roland 
is  rather  good  at  science :  the 
last  time  he  was  here  he  put 
the  boiler  right." 

"Any  how,"  resumed  the 
Commander,  "I'm  trying  my 
best  now.  I'm  quite  serious. 
What  I  should  call  a  really 
scientific  view  of  anything  is 
one  which  is  based  on  ascer- 
tained facts,  one  which  takes 
all  the  observed  facts  into 
account  and  proceeds  from 
them  —  never  in  defiance  of 
them.  An  imaginative  view, 
on  the  contrary,  is  one  not  based 
on  facts  but  on  a  theory,  one 
which  ignores  some  facts  and 
overrides  others.  Your  system 
of  education  does  this,  Mundy, 
if  you  will  forgive  me  for 
saying  so.  It  is  a  method, 
arbitrarily  imposed  from  with- 
out, and  not  taking  account  of 
man's  natural  needs." 

"I  should  have  thought 
knowledge  of  the  world  we 

live  in "  Mr  Mundy  was 

beginning. 

"  I  grant  it,"  the  other  inter- 
rupted, "we  do  need  that,  we 
do  desire  it :  but  not  all  in  the 
same  way.  Some  desire  it 
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methodically,  perhaps,  as  you 
do :  others,  and  more  of  them 
I  imagine,  desire  it  experiment- 
ally, as  a  series  of  adventures 
rather  than  a  mass  of  useful 
information.  So  far  as  I  know 
anything  of  men, — or  boys, — 
what  they  want  in  life  is  not 
a  set  of  material  data,  but  a 
kind  of  spiritual  romance. 
They  begin  by  looking  for  it 
through  the  senses,  but  whether 
they  recognise  the  fact  or  not, 
all  adventures  are  really  ad- 
ventures of  the  spirit." 

"I  don't  know  about  that," 
Mr  Mundy  replied,  "but  let 
me  remind  you  that  we  are 
talking  of  education,  not  of 
adventures." 

"  I'm  glad  you  reminded  me," 
said  the  Commander,  "that  is 
just  what  I  wanted  you  to  say. 
To  me — to  Percy — to  any  boy 
— life  is  all  adventures,  and  edu- 
cation, as  I  understand  it,  is  the 
same  thing  as  life.  You  speak 
of  education  as  the  acquiring 
of  a  mass  of  information,  to  be 
used  in  a  later  stage  called  life. 
I  say  it  is  experience,  practical 
experience — that  is,  experience 
mainly  spiritual." 

"You  don't  make  your 
living,"  said  Mr  Mundy,  "  out 
of  your  spiritual  experience — 
unless  you  happen  to  be  a 
great  preacher." 

"  I  should  like  Percy  to  take 
Orders,  of  course,"  Mrs  Twy- 
man  interposed,  "  but  at  present 
he  seems  more  inelined  for  the 
Army." 

"Well,"  said  Mr  Mundy 
rather  doubtfully,  "at  any  rate 
for  that,  Roland  will  admit, 
Literature  is  not  much  of  an 
equipment." 


"I  admit  nothing  of  the 
kind,"  answered  Roland,  "but 
my  present  point  is  that  in  a 
truly  scientific  view  education 
is  not  so  much  an  equipment 
as  a  process  of  development. 
Biologically,  I  imagine,  you  can 
speak  of  an  organism  —  the 
human  mind — being  developed 
in  powers,  but  not  of  its  being 
'equipped'  with  external  things 
like  information.  In  order  to 
develop,  a  boy  needs  food  and 
air  and  perhaps  a  certain 
amount  of  clothing,  but  you 
merely  propose  to  put  him  into 
plaster-of-Paris." 

"I  don't  believe  Mr  Mundy 
ever  proposed  that,"  said 
Amelia  firmly.  "  If  he  did,  it 
was  not  while  /  was  in  the 
room." 

"I  was  speaking  of  the 
mind,"  replied  Roland,  "but 
there's  no  difference  between 
us  there — the  plaster  mould  is 
a  mistake  in  either  case :  a 
boy's  mind  is  no  more  born 
crooked  than  his  body  is.  I 
can  believe  that  our  present 
system  of  education  is  often 
too  cramping,  but  it  is  not 
nearly  so  rigid  or  so  unlike 
the  human  shape  as  Mundy's 
would  be.  That  is  why  I  say 
his  view  is  the  unreal  view,  the 
unscientific  view :  he  looks 
upon  boys'  minds  as  so  many 
lumps  of  clay,  all  featureless, 
all  similar,  all  to  be  squeezed 
in  the  same  arbitrary  mould." 

"I  do  rather,"  said  Mr 
Mundy,  "and  I  think  I  am 
more  right  than  wrong." 

"But  your  Biology  has  a 
good  deal  to  say  about  in- 
herited differences." 

"In  the  case  of  plants  and 
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animals,  yes :  but  men  have  to 
do  the  work  of  the  world,  they 
must  be  standardised,  you 
can't  have  them  all  going  their 
own  way." 

"  No  indeed,"  said  Mrs 
Twyman,  "  it  would  be  the 
ruin  of  them — though  I  must 
say  that  Percy  is  quite  an 
exceptional  boy." 

The  Commander  laughed 
heartily.  "  He  is :  but  so  are 
all  boys,  quite  exceptional :  as 
some  one  said  of  the  angels, 
there  are  as  many  species  as 
individuals." 

"Then  you  are  advocating 
chaos,"  said  Mr  Mundy. 

"  Theoretically  —  imaginat- 
ively— you  might  say  so,"  re- 
plied the  Commander,  "  but  not 
if  you  observed  the  facts. 
Boys  differ  in  hundreds  of 
ways,  but  they  have  some 
things  in  common,  and  one  of 
them  .is  just  the  thing  that 
makes  it  possible  to  educate 
them  together." 

"I  see,"  said  Mr  Mundy, 
"  the  love  of  sweets — you  have 
only  to  indulge  that." 

Roland  laughed  again — the 
laugh  of  one  who  admires  his 
adversary's  shots  without  fear- 
ing them.  "Your  disrespect 
for  science,"  he  replied,  "  is  be- 
coming unscrupulous :  you  are 
using  metaphors  to  colour  your 
facts.  We  are  agreed  that 
men  love  certain  things,  cer- 
tain ideas.  You  do  not  in- 
quire into  the  nature  of  these 
ideas,  you  label  them  'un- 
wholesome sweets,'  and  hope 
that  we  shall  outgrow  the 
taste  for  them.  Too  many  of 
us  do :  love  wakes  men  once  a 
lifetime  each,  perhaps,  but  that 
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and  the  child's  unheeded  dream 
is  all  the  light  of  all  their  day. 
Still  the  desire  is  immortal — 
the  desire  of  the  soul  for  ad- 
venture. We  may  forget  it, 
but  we  hand  it  on." 

Roland's  voice  had  changed 
imperceptibly.  "  Do  you  know, 
Mundy,"  he  continued,  "when 
you  spoke  of  the  delirium  of 
the  Middle  Ages  you  hit  me 
very  hard.  The  Dark  Ages  do 
look  from  this  distance  rather 
like  a  feverish  dream — an  in- 
coherent grasping  at  the 
phantoms  of  earth.  But  the 
Middle  Age  was  a  waking  to 
reality,  a  discovery  of  things 
new  and  old,  a  recognition  of 
man's  true  nature  and  an  in- 
tense delight  in  it." 

"A  childish  delight,  may  I 
say?" 

"All  delight  is  childish  if 
it  is  intense,"  replied  Roland ; 
"but  it  need  not  be  childish 
in  its  subject  or  in  its  method. 
The  delight  of  the  Middle  Age 
was  in  that  with  which  every 
man  starts,  and  to  which  all 
men  must  come, — the  delight 
in  adventure  and  in  service." 

"I  don't  quite  understand," 
said  Mr  Mundy ;  "  how  does 
service  come  in  ?  " 

"There  is  no  satisfaction  in 
adventuring  merely  for  profit : 
that  was  part  of  the  discovery, 
that  you  must  serve  something 
greater  than  yourself,  even  if 
it  is  only  a  King  or  a  Church. 
But  the  strongest  impulse,  the 
impulse  that  we  are  all  born 
with,  is  to  serve  God,  or  a 
woman,  or  the  weaker  in  a 

fight." 

Mr  Mundy's  voice  was  very 
gentle  as  he  replied.  "  Roland," 
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— and  he  paused  a  moment — 
"  there's  a  great  deal  in  what 
you  say,  though  I'm  not  sure 
how  far  it  affects  the  argu- 
ment. But  why  shouldn't  a 
man  delight  in  serving  Sci- 
ence ?  " 

"He  may,"  said  the  other 
quickly,  "  he  may  serve  any 
cause :  and  if  he  delights  in 
it  he  will  personify  it  as  fem- 
inine." 

"  Putting  that  aside " 

Mr  Mundy  began. 

"You  can't  put  it  aside — 
Science,  like  everything  else, 
must  be  an  adventure  and  a 
service.  It  would  be  mere 
frivolity  to  collect  information 
for  its  own  sake.  There  must 
be  a  fight  or  a  pilgrimage  in 
it  somewhere." 

"  You  make  life  a  very  rest- 
less affair,  don't  you  ?  " 

Roland  moved  suddenly, 
stretching  out  his  arm  with  so 
much  energy  that  his  long  pipe- 
stem  snapped  and  fell  clatter- 
ing in  the  fender.  "/£"  he 
exclaimed,  "  /  make  life  rest- 
less ?  When  has  life  ever 
rested?  How  could  it  rest 
and  be  life?" 

Mr  Mundy  sat  up  very 
deliberately,  took  a  new  pipe 
from  the  table  and  handed 
it  across  without  comment. 
"  My  dear  Roland,"  he  said, 
"  I  accept  your  phrase — Science 


is  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of 
truth.  But  it  has  been  the 
only  part  of  my  life  that  has 
given  me  any  peace." 

"  Mere  Science  may  be  peace," 
said  Roland  more  quietly,  "  but 
life  cannot :  life  looks  beyond 
science.  Inquietum  est  cor 
nostrum." 

Amelia  glanced  up  quickly, 
but  with  gentle  eyes.  "You 
got  that  from  my  dear 
husband,"  she  said  with  old- 
fashioned  simplicity  ;  "  it  was 
one  of  his  favourite  quotations. 
But  there  is  more,  isn't  there  ? 
— two  or  three  words  more?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr  Mundy  very 
quietly,  "I  remember  it  well. 
You  are  very  like  your  brother, 
Roland — more  like  than  I  knew. 
I  could  almost  fancy  .  .  ." 
His  slow  voice  ceased,  without 
any  abruptness,  and  there  was 
a  silence,  during  which  his 
thought  seemed  still  to  hang 
in  the  air  like  the  last  vibra- 
tions of  a  bell.  Amelia  bent 
more  closely  over  her  wool- 
work :  her  lips  trembled  per- 
ceptibly, but  after  a  last 
vigorous  stitch  or  two  she  rose 
with  a  gallant  little  gesture  of 
the  head.  "There  are  plenty 
more  pipes,"  she  said,  "but  I'm 
afraid  I  must  leave  you  before 
you  begin  again.  There  will 
be  time  to  finish  our  talk  in 
the  morning." 


CHAPTER    VII. 


After  their  hostess  had  said  sympathy  and  admiration  that 

good-night  and  gone,  the  two  was  moving  them  both.    Roland 

men    remained    standing   near  half   seated   himself   upon    the 

the  door :  neither  of  them  felt  edge  of  the  table  and  pushed  a 

it    necessary    to    express     the  tray  towards    his    companion. 
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"  Shall  we  light  up  again  ?  "  he 
asked. 

Mr  Mundy  poured  out  a  glass 
of  water.  "I  think  it  is  rather 
late,"  he  replied,  "  but  there 
are  one  or  two  things  I  wanted 
to  hear  about  from  you 
privately.  Do  you  know 
anything  of  this  school  that 
Amelia  is  thinking  of?" 

"  It  is  a  long  way  off,"  said 
Roland,  "but  it  seems  quite  a 
good  school :  the  headmaster 
was  my  brother's  old  tutor  at 
Cambridge — a  high  wrangler 
as  well  as  a  scholar,  so  his  ideas 
won't  be  one-sided." 

Mr  Mundy  drank,  and  stood 
looking  reflectively  at  his 
glass. 

"  Roland,"  he  asked  suddenly, 
"what  is  the  boy  going  in  for 
-—not  the  Church,  really  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  no,"  replied  the  other, 
"  that  is  only  her  sentiment — it 
doesn't  prevent  her  from  being 
quite  business-like.  She  wants 
him  to  have  a  try  for  the  family 
fortune." 

"I  never  heard  of  it,"  said 
Mr  Mundy.  "  Where  does  it 
come  from  ?  " 

"  It  is  land,"  replied  Roland, 
"a  big  place  in  the  south  of 
England,  belonging  to  the 
other  Twymans.  The  present 
man  is  the  last  of  them,  and 
the  property  is  entailed  —  at 
least  we  say  so.  He  has  a 
married  daughter  and  some 
grandchildren,  but  the  theory 
is  that  young  Percy  is  the  next 
male  heir." 

"You  astonish  me,"  said  Mr 
Mundy.  "I  never  heard  of 
these  people  —  are  they  near 
relations  ?  " 

"  No,     very     distant :      our 


common  ancestor  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth." 

"My  dear  Roland!"  Mr 
Mundy  remonstrated. 

"Well,  I  know,"  admitted 
the  other,  "  it  does  sound  rather 
far-fetched,  but  it  seems  that  it 
is  a  very  peculiar  case.  Legally, 
I  believe  they  think  there  may 
be  something  in  it." 

"  Legally  ?  "  repeated  Mr 
Mundy.  The  word  seemed  to 
impress  him.  "  Do  you  mind," 
he  asked  suddenly,  "if  we  sit 
down  again  for  a  moment? — 
this  is  all  new  to  me."  He 
turned  his  chair  to  face  the 
corner  of  the  table  where 
Roland  was  still  sitting,  sank 
into  it,  and  began  to  fill  a  fresh 
pipe  in  silence. 

"Do  I  understand,"  he  began 
presently,  "  that  this  claim  has 
been  submitted  to  a  lawyer  ? 
It  seems  so  strange  to  me  that 
I  never  heard  your  brother 
speak  of  it." 

"  He  never  spoke  of  it  to  any 
one:  it  troubled  him — he  had 
scruples  about  it.  As  far  as  he 
himself  was  concerned,  he  re- 
nounced it :  but  as  it  was  a 
claim  that  he  had  inherited,  he 
didn't  think  it  right  to  decide 
against  his  successors.  So  he 
handed  over  all  the  papers  to 
me  many  years  ago,  before  he 
married,  and  it  was  then  that 
I  took  a  legal  opinion." 

"  It  was  favourable,  you 
say  ?  " 

"  Well,  it  was  not  unfavour- 
able, and  Amelia  is  all  for  fol- 
lowing it  up.  It  is  the  only 
thing  in  which  her  husband's 
wish  is  not  law  to  her;  she 
thinks  he  was  too  unselfish  to 
stand  up  against  a  usurper." 
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"  What  view  does  the  usurper 
take  of  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he's  very  polite — we 
had  some  correspondence  with 
him.  He  says  he  never  heard 
of  any  ground  for  such  a 
claim,  and  he  has  long  ago  dis- 
entailed the  property  [and  re- 
settled it  on  his  grandchildren. 
That  makes  Amelia  furious." 

"  It  would,"  said  Mr  Mundy. 
"  And  what  does  the  boy  say  to 
it?" 

"  Well,  it  doesn't  concern  him 
till  Sir  William  dies — he's  a 
man  of  sixty -five,  and  quite 
hearty,  I  believe.  Even  then, 
a  family  lawsuit  is  not  a  career 
for  a  boy  like  Percy.  I  asked 
Amelia,  when  I  gave  her  back 
the  papers,  not  to  talk  to  him 
about  it  at  present." 

"  I  think  you  are  right  there," 
said  Mr  Mundy ;  "  it  is  a  matter 
that  may  sleep  :  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  question  of  his 
education — at  least,  not  from 
my  point  of  view." 

"Nor  from  mine,"  added 
Roland;  "the  adventures  you 
find  in  the  law  courts  are  not 
usually  chivalrous  ones." 

The  words  turned  Mr 
Mundy's  thoughts  back  into 
their  channel  of  half-an-hour 
ago.  He  began  again  in  his 
sudden  and  confidential  man- 
ner— 

"Koland,  you  haven't  told 
me  this.  Why  do  you  insist 
so  much  on  a  literary  educa- 
tion ?  Where  does  Literature 
come  in?  " 

"Everywhere,"  replied  Ro- 
land. "  Literature  is  the  record 
of  all  the  adventures  that  man 
ever  had  worth  remembering. 
It  is  the  only  school  of  arms  for 


a  boy's  soul,  and  the  only  guide 
to  the  enchanted  forest  through 
which  his  way  lies.  He  will 
go,  of  course,  by  a  way  of  his 
own ;  he  will  come  to  castles 
and  fords  that  he  has  never 
read  of,  but  they  won't  be  so 
different  from  those  his  an- 
cestors found — the  wooing  and 
the  tilting  will  be  very  like 
indeed,  and  then — "  he  hardly 
paused — "  whatever  else  may 
change,  the  Sangraal  does  not." 

Mr  Mundy  was  silent,  but  his 
silences  were  not  dumb  ones ; 
there  was  a  breadth,  almost  a 
warmth  about  them,  which 
made  them  more  like  twilight 
than  darkness.  Roland  under- 
stood that  his  own  last  sentence 
was  being  received,  not  with  in- 
tellectual assent,  but  with  grave 
respect.  He  could  not  know 
that  this  was  but  partly  for  its 
own  sake,  and  partly  because 
he  had  once  more  vividly  re- 
called the  mood  and  manner  of 
his  dead  brother ;  but  he  felt 
that  in  the  sympathetic  talk 
the  edges  of  their  controversy 
had  softened.  It  was  a  plea- 
sure to  hear  the  quiet,  kindly 
voice  begin  again — 

"Roland,"  said  Mr  Mundy, 
"  you  keep  your  point  clear  to 
the  end.  I  like  that ;  it  makes 
a  discussion  more  interesting. 
But  mightn't  we  leave  arguing 
now,  and  find  some  place  of 
agreement  before  we  go  to 
bed?  I  mean,  of  course,  on 
the  theoretical  question,  be- 
cause practically  I  imagine  the 
boy  will  go  to  whatever  school 
his  mother  sets  her  heart  upon, 
and  learn  whatever  they  choose 
to  teach  him  there.  You  think 
the  most  valuable  part  of  that 
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will  be  what  brings  out  his 
inherited  character,  especially 
the  chivalrous  and  mystical 
tendencies  of  it.  May  I  say 
that  I  still  believe  in  another 
element  as  even  more  useful 
and  necessary  —  the  scientific 
spirit,  the  will  to  get  clear  of 
the  mists  of  imagination  and 
to  look  at  the  world  in  the 
broad  daylight  of  fact  and 
reason,  to  see  things  objectively 
as  much  as  possible  and  sub- 
jectively as  little  as  possible?" 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said 
Roland  cordially,  "  of  course 
you  must  believe  that,  and 
why  shouldn't  you  ?  All  I  ask 
is  that  Percy  shall  not  be  put 
into  too  strait  a  waistcoat." 

"I    think,    perhaps,    I    was 


hasty  there,"  replied  Mr  Mundy. 
"I  did  my  own  cause  an  in- 
justice. What  I  should  have 
said  is  that  my  view  of  life 
— the  ancient  -  and  -  modern 
view  of  life,  is — well,  not  less 
old  and  true  than  the  mediaeval 
view,  and  cannot  give  way  to 
it,  either  in  the  progress  of  the 
race  or  of  the  individual.  The 
boy  will  fall  in  with  both,  no 
fear  of  that :  they  will  pull 
him  both  ways :  you  and  I 
needn't  trouble  about  the  end, 
because  we  shall  not  live  to 
see  it," 

"Good!"  said  Eoland ;  "I 
like  that  way  of  putting  it :  it 
may  very  well  happen  as  you 
say,  and  if  it  does,  then  that 
will  be  Percival's  adventure." 


(To  be  continued.} 
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AN    INCIDENT    BY    THE    WAY. 


THOSE  whose  work  takes 
them  into  the  world's  by- 
paths frequently  find  some- 
thing in  the  little  unexpected 
happenings  on  the  march  to 
compensate  them  for  the  dis- 
comforts of  their  journey.  It 
is  possible  that  the  old-stagers 
in  China  who  travel  continually 
in  carts,  litters,  or  wheel-bar- 
rows which  may  be  pulled, 
pushed,  and  sailed,  may  grow 
in  time  to  find  all  journeys 
wearisome  and  all  sensations 
dull ;  but  for  a  fresh  young 
spirit  who  has  never  been  be- 
yond reach  of  a  railway,  albeit 
an  engineer,  a  trip  into  the 
wilds  sparkles  with  the  glamour 
of  the  unknown.  The  great, 
lonely  space  of  the  Northern 
Plain  has  a  voice  that  can  call, 
the  passes  have  fingers  that 
beckon.  Cities  may  entice,  but 
once  outside  their  walls  the 
little  rugged  path  cries,  "Fol- 
low me ! " 

The  traveller  in  question  had 
lived  in  China  for  a  year,  but 
he  had  been  stuck  in  his  own 
particular  treaty -port,  or  else 
travelling  up  and  down  his 
especial  section  of  line.  Until 
a  week  ago  he  had  thought 
that  he  knew  all  about  China, 
because  he  could  speak  the 
language  a  little  and  saw  the 
Chinese  every  day.  He  con- 
sidered the  country  "  monoton- 
ous," and  the  people  "harmless," 
and  his  attitude  towards  them 
was  one  of  good-humoured  and 
indulgent  patronage.  But 
when  he  arrived  in  Peking  he 
became  aware  that  his  ready- 


made  ideas  were  undergoing  a 
speedy  and  a  lasting  change. 
He  entered  the  capital  and 
was  filled  with  astonishment ; 
and  then  in  turn  with  horror, 
laughter,  and  dismay.  And 
the  outcome  of  all  these  emo- 
tions and  of  the  interest  that 
they  aroused  was  a  wild  love 
of  unregenerate  Peking,  strong 
enough  to  upset  all  his  treaty- 
port  convictions  and  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  end  of  his 
days.  No  one  is  ever  the  same 
after  a  visit  to  Peking  as  be- 
fore. Upon  a  short  acquaint- 
ance Peking  ceases  to  be  a  city 
and  becomes  one  of  the  great 
elemental  passions,  like  love  or 
hate  or  fear.  It  is  something 
that  changes  you,  either  for 
better  or  worse.  What  its 
influence  will  be  you  cannot 
tell :  you  only  know  that  things 
will  never  be  quite  the  same 
again  afterwards. 

.Richard  Boyd  was  a  tall, 
square-shouldered,  clear-voiced 
man  of  twenty-four;  a  typical 
"foreign  devil,"  blonde  and 
blue-eyed.  He  was  on  his  way 
to  Kalgan  in  the  interests  of  the 
Peking  to  Kalgan  railway,  and, 
as  he  climbed  into  his  cart  at 
the  door  of  the  inn-yard,  he 
felt  a  little  sorry  to  be  off  on 
a  dull  country  journey  when 
the  city  offered  so  many  new 
experiences.  And  as  they  drove 
under  the  An  -  ting  M£n,  the 
carter  sitting  on  the  shaft  and 
chirruping  gaily  to  his  two 
mules  which  were  harnessed 
tandem  with  long  rope-traces, 
Boyd  stood  up  and  leant  his 
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arms  on  the  top  of  the  blue 
hood  of  the  cart,  and  watched 
so  regretfully  the  busy  scene 
they  were  leaving  that  the 
picturesque  Mongol  village 
huddled  outside  the  northern 
wall  entirely  failed  to  console 
him.  The  heavy  wheels  sank 
deep  into  the  mud  or  jolted 
over  stones.  The  cart  swayed 
and  rocked,  Boyd  swaying, 
rocking  with  it.  Then  he  dived 
under  the  hood,  and  sat  clutch- 
ing the  little  wooden  handles 
with  which  the  sides  were 
fitted,  and  held  on  until  the 
mules  gained  the  welcome 
grassy  slopes  that  stretch  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills. 

The  Nank'ow  Pass  thrilled 
him ;  at  the  sight  of  the  Great 
Wall  his  heart  beat  a  tattoo 
of  admiration  for  this  mighty 
work  of  the  old-time  hero.  This 
was  not  the  monotonous  country 
that  he  thought  he  knew.  He 
was  aglow  to  see  more  of  its 
highly  civilised  barbarity,  and 
realised  that  though  Peking 
with  its  laughter  and  its  weep- 
ing and  its  fascinating  sparkle 
lay  behind  him,  there  might  be 
other  things  just  as  interesting 
before. 

On  that  Monday  he  lunched 
at  Nank'ow  and  slept  at  Ch'a- 
tow;  on  Tuesday  he  lunched 
at  Huai-liai-hsien  and  slept  at 
Sha-ch'ung ;  on  Wednesday  he 
ate  macaroni  and  weak  soup 
at  a  little  village  that  seemed 
too  small  to  have  a  name,  and 
slept  at  Hsiang-shoei-p'oo ;  and 
on  Thursday  he  rose  up,  still 
giddy  from  the  rocking  of  the 
cart  which  had  bumped  its 
way  placidly  up  and  down  a 
road  composed  of  shallow  steps, 
and  felt  pleased  to  think  that 


this  was  the  last  day  of  his 
journey,  and  that  to-night  he 
would  sleep  at  Kalgan. 

But  the  clear  sky  darkened 
as  the  morning  wore  on,  and 
the  wind  began  to  blow  in 
cold  puffs,  bringing  the  dust 
upon  its  wings.  Boyd  had 
been  walking  beside  his  cart 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  he 
climbed  in  and  put  on  his 
dust  -  glasses.  In  this  locality 
the  road  is  merely  the  dry 
bed  of  a  river,  and  as  they 
turned  round  a  bend  and 
left  the  shelter  of  the  rocks, 
a  cold  squall,  driving  the 
dust  before  it,  came  flying  to 
meet  them. 

Cover  his  eyes  as  he  would, 
the  sand  drifted  into  them. 
It  crept  down  his  neck  and 
up  his  sleeves,  and  irritated 
him  beyond  words.  Dust- 
glasses  were  of  little  use ;  he 
bound  his  muffler  round  his 
eyes,  but  there  were  still  cracks 
and  crevices  through  which 
his  enemy  could  find  him. 
At  last  he  sat  with  his  rug 
tent  -  wise  over  his  head, 
and  suffocated  patiently  be- 
neath it. 

But  the  carter  on  the  shaft 
had  to  face  the  storm.  He 
was  an  amiable  old  man,  with 
only  one  eye  —  a  little  blue 
orb  set  in  a  red  socket.  He 
had  beguiled  the  way  with 
long  histories  of  people  whom 
they  had  passed — other  carters, 
camel-drivers,  and  inn-keepers ; 
unconsciously  teaching  Boyd 
not  only  more  of  the  lan- 
guage, but  much  about  the 
customs  of  the  country  also. 
When  Boyd  put  the  rug  over 
his  head  the  carter  smiled  at 
him  good  -  humouredly,  and 
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then  settled  himself  upon  the 
shaft  with  a  sigh  of  resigna- 
tion as  another  gust  enveloped 
him. 

The  road  was  long  and 
lonely,  and  Boyd's  cart  bumped 
along  among  several  others, 
and  wound  in  and  out  between 
strings  of  camels  whieh  marched 
with  slow,  majestic  steps. 
When  the  camels  were  loaded 
their  drivers  had  to  walk, 
but  if  the  beasts  carried  no 
burden  the  men  could  ride; 
and  at  early  dawn  they  looked 
like  so  many  corpses  as  they 
lay  spread  out  upon  the 
camels'  backs  fast  asleep,  face 
downwards,  one  arm  and  one 
leg  hanging  over  on  either 
side  to  keep  them  in  position. 
Along  the  river-bed  highway 
all  the  traffic  went  at  about 
the  same  rate,  and  on  rocky 
ground  the  camels  would  over- 
take the  carts ;  but  where  the 
occasional  sward  lay  green 
and  even,  the  tandems  of  mules 
and  ponies  would  quickly  out- 
distance the  caravans.  Boyd's 
cart  toiled  up  a  hill,  and  at 
the  top  the  carter  signed  to 
him  to  get  out. 

"Call  this  a  road?"  mut- 
tered the  traveller,  looking 
down  over  a  succession  of 
steps  and  juts  of  rock.  "How- 
ever are  we  going  to  get 
down  ?  " 

But  the  mules,  though  slit- 
eared  and  knee -hacked,  were 
very  willing,  and  knew  their 
work  as  well  as  the  carter 
knew  his.  The  long  whip  was 
seldom  used.  The  wheeler 
had  to  hold  the  cart  back, 
while  the  leader's  duty  was 
merely  to  keep  clear  of  him. 
The  wheeler  picked  his  way 


delicately  as  long  as  he 
could,  and  then  leapt  bold- 
ly from  one  jut  of  rock 
to  another,  and  somehow 
the  cart  followed  him.  Or 
where  a  long,  smooth,  turtle- 
back  of  rock  cropped  up  in 
the  road,  he  would  sit  down 
and  slide,  the  leader  having 
slid  in  like  fashion  before  him. 
Half  -  way  down  the  hill  the 
two  men  built  up  a  chasm 
in  the  road  with  pieces  of 
loose  rock  from  the  hillside; 
and  when  this  had  been  done 
and  the  place  safely  passed, 
Boyd  got  into  the  cart  again, 
while  the  driver  seated  him- 
self once  more  with  a  sigh  of 
relief. 

Among  the  rocks  the  dust 
was  not  so  worrying,  but  all 
along  the  loess  road,  where 
the  ground  was  soft  and  dry, 
each  wheel  and  hoof  let  loose 
a  blinding  cloud  of  fine,  hard 
particles,  as  tormenting  as 
they  were  minute.  This  loess 
road  had  apparently  been 
hollowed  out  of  the  rock  by 
the  constant  passing  of  cart- 
wheels which  planed  off  just 
a  shaving  for  the  wind  to 
scatter.  The  result  was  that 
the  road  had  been  worn  down 
to  a  depth  of  forty  or  fifty 
feet,  with  cliffs  of  the  soft  rock 
towering  above  it  on  each  side, 
making  a  passage  which  acted 
like  a  funnel  for  the  draught 
and  dust.  The  sand  came 
swirling  through,  silting  up 
the  wheels  in  a  moment.  There 
were  several  carts  on  ahead, 
and  the  dust  raised  by  them 
came  racing  back  to  annoy 
every  unit  of  the  procession. 
A  handful  of  coolies  had  come 
with  spades  and  shovels  from 
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the  surrounding  villages,  to 
earn  a  pittance  by  digging  out 
the  cartwheels  and  helping 
them  up  the  hill.  Boyd  helped 
too — put  a  strong  shoulder  to 
the  wheel  and  set  it  going. 
The  dust  was  frightful.  It 
poured  down  in  volumes,  as  if 
the  high  walls  were  a  chute; 
it  filled  every  crevice,  choking 
all  who  tried  to  face  it.  Boyd 
thought  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  get  to  the  top  of 
the  hill,  but  the  coolies  dug 
out  the  wheels  between  each 
gust,  and  then  with  a  great 
effort  the  cart  would  progress 
about  a  dozen  yards  and 
come  to  a  standstill  again. 
Men  and  mules  turned  their 
backs  and  waited  for  the  squall 
to  pass,  and  then  rushed  on  a 
few  yards  farther.  The  patient 
animals  had  grown  fractious, 
and  kicked  and  tried  to  bite. 
The  scene  was  like  a  vision  of 
the  Inferno  :  the  dust  -  clouds 
racing  through  the  pinky 
atmosphere,  the  struggling 
animals,  and  the  tired,  irritated 
men. 

Then  the  air  lightened  and 
Boyd  saw  blue  sky  at  the  end 
of  the  vista  and  plants  grow- 
ing out  of  the  cliff.  The  bare 
wall  which  flanked  the  road 
was  only  broken  by  a  little 
cave  at  the  top  of  the  steep 
bank  on  the  right.  Its  mouth 
made  a  dark  blot  on  the 
brilliant  sunshine  that  followed 
the  storm,  and  looking  up 
Boyd  saw  that  there  was 
something  crouching  within 
it,  and  wondered  whether  it 
were  dog  or  wolf,  since  there 
were  wolves  in  this  district, 
and  stooped  for  a  stone.  Then 
he  saw  that  the  thing  that 


crouched  was  a  man,  —  evi- 
dently a  beggar. 

The  dust  came  whirling 
again.  He  covered  his  face 
with  his  arms  and  turned  his 
back  to  the  storm.  As  soon  as 
it  was  past  he  helped  on  the 
work  again,  glad  of  the  exercise, 
for  it  was  very  cold.  They 
dug  out  the  wheels  and  set 
the  cart  going,  and  then  Boyd 
looked  up  to  see  how  the 
beggar  had  weathered  the 
squall.  He  was  creeping  to 
the  mouth  of  his  little  hole, 
and  something  in  his  listening 
attitude  told  Boyd  that  he  was 
blind. 

"  Throw  him  some  cash  !  " 
he  said,  and  the  carter,  who 
carried  the  cash-bag,  tossed  up 
half  a  dozen  coins  threaded 
upon  a  string  and  sang  out 
that  they  had  fallen  on  the 
north  side.  The  man  did  not 
reply  or  stretch  out  to  take 
them.  He  was  on  his  hands 
and  knees,  with  head  thrust 
forward,  listening  intently,  and 
Boyd  saw  that  his  lips  were 
moving. 

The  Englishman  stood  still 
and  listened.  Above  the  sound 
of  the  thudding  hoofs  he  caught 
an  occasional  word,  and  a  dim 
feeling  of  unreality  came  over 
him.  He  had  been  told  that 
the  Mongol  language  was 
rather  like  Sanskrit  in  its 
flow,  but  he  had  never  heard 
that  it  was  translatable  Greek. 

"  Hupage :  he  pistis  sou 
sesoke  se,"  the  blind  man  said. 
And  the  fragment  of  a  classical 
education  gave  this  back  to 
Boyd  as  "  Go ;  thy  faith  hath 
saved  thee." 

The  carts  went  slowly  past 
him  up  the  hill,  but  he  re- 
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mained  standing  under  the 
cave,  his  ears  strained  in  listen- 
ing. The  voice  had  dropped 
to  a  lower  key  and  sounded 
dull  and  exhausted,  but  it  was 
still  audible,  and  Boyd  waited 
there  riveted  by  a  mixture  of 
English  and  Greek.  He  heard 
the  word  "  darkness,"  and  then 
"  mighty  voices,"  and  "  tharsei " 
— take  courage. 

He  looked  up  and  down  the 
road.  Sunshine  flooded  all. 
The  tail  of  a  particularly  fine 
dust-devil  was  vanishing  down 
the  hill,  while  a  Mongol  beggar 
in  a  hole  in  the  rock  above 
him  talked  to  himself  in  broken 
English  and  Greek.  If  he, 
standing  in  the  road,  were 
Richard  Boyd,  it  was  certain 
that  the  dust  must  have  pene- 
trated into  his  brain-cells,  or 
else  the  rocking  of  the  cart 
had  bumped  him  foolish.  He 
shook  himself  awake,  stepped 
forward  quietly,  and  listened 
again. 

The  mechanical  murmur  ran 
on — 

"The  thronging  multitudes  increase  ; 
Blind  Bartimeus,  hold  thy  peace  ! 
But  still,  above  the  noisy  crowd, 
The  beggar's  voice  is  shrill  and  loud  ; 
Until  they  say,  '  He  calleth  thee  ! ' 
Tharsei ;  egeirai,  phonel  se." 

The  wind  blew  and  the  mur- 
mur died,  but  came  to  life 
again  at, 

"  0,  give  me  light ! 
Rabbi,  restore  the  blind  man's  sight  ! " 

Boyd,  rooted  where  he  stood, 
took  a  long  stare.  The  man 
in  the  cave  was  small,  shriv- 
elled, starved.  His  thin  cotton 
clothes  were  no  protection 
against  the  biting  wind.  His 
little  dark  queue  was  streaked 


with  grey.  His  face  held 
Boyd's  attention  :  a  broad, 
capable  face,  over  which  the 
skin  was  drawn  as  tight  as 
parchment,  a  small  straight 
nose,  a  slightly  square  chin. 
The  eyelids  were  closed  into 
deep  pits  of  shadow,  but  the 
face  was  in  no  way  soulless ;  it 
looked  rather  as  if  everything 
in  it  that  was  crushable  had 
been  crushed  out,  and  there 
was  only  left  that  which  was 
indomitable  and  undying. 
And  as  the  man  strained 
forward  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  speaking  mechanically, 
listening  intently,  it  seemed  as 
if  the  other  senses  must  surely 
make  up  in  power  of  observa- 
tion for  that  one  which  was 
lost.  As  the  verse  continued 
Boyd  saw  that  though  he  was 
weather  -  beaten  he  was  pale 
and  not  sallow,  and  that  there 
was  something  about  the  struc- 
ture of  the  bones  behind  the 
eyebrows  that  was  not  Chinese 
nor  yet  Mongol. 

"  I  believe  you're  English  !  " 
he  cried.  "  I'm  coming  up  !  " 

The  man  backed  into  his 
cave  like  a  dog  into  his  kennel, 
and  as  Boyd  began  to  scramble 
up  the  steep  slope,  wondering 
how  a  blind  man  could  achieve 
it,  the  voice  above  cried  in 
Chinese  that  there  was  nothing 
to  detain  the  foreigner  on  his 
journey ;  that  the  blind  should 
be  left  unmolested ;  would  the 
stranger  pass  on?  And  as 
Boyd  mounted  a  hand  was 
thrust  out,  either  to  help  him 
up  or  to  push  him  down, 
powerless  to  do  either,  for  he 
caught  it  and  held  it,  and 
stooped  into  the  cave. 

"  My  word  !  "  he  said.    "  This 
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is  the  strangest  thing  I've  ever 
known !  Who  are  you,  and 
how  do  you  oome  to  be  here  ?  " 

The  man  gasped  and  backed 
away.  His  blind  face  seemed 
to  look  at  Boyd,  too  terrified 
to  speak. 

"  I'm  not  going  to  hurt  you. 
Want  to  help  if  I  can,"  the 
young  man  said,  realising  that 
his  goodwill  must  be  shown 
by  words,  since  the  blind  have 
to  judge  their  fellow -men  by 
sound,  and  the  subtle  sym- 
pathy that  may  be  conveyed 
by  a  smile  it  is  never  theirs  to 
know.  He  saw  that  the  beg- 
gar had  to  struggle  with  him- 
self before  he  answered,  in  a 
dull,  breathless  voice,  "I've 
been  saying  over  those  verses 
for  two  years  in  the  hope  that 
some  Englishman  would  hear 
them  and  stop,  but  nobody  has 
ever  come  this  way.  And  now 
— now  that  it's  happened — I'm 

half  afraid "     He  broke  off 

with  a  laugh. 

"I  know  just  what  you  must 
feel  like,"  Boyd  hastened  to  say. 
"Two  years  is  a  long  time,  by 
Jove  !  How  did  it  happen  ?  " 

The  voice  came  as  slowly  as 
if  it  had  to  feel  its  way  in  the 
darkness.  "I — went — blind. 
I  was  robbed  of  everything, 
and  then  I  went  blind.  Now 
I  live  with  my  adopted  father 
— an  old  Chinese." 

Something  choked  a  laugh 
out  of  Boyd  and  choked  it  back 
again,  but  not  before  the  sharp 
ears  had  heard  it. 

"Does  it  amuse  you?"  the 
man  asked  in  a  stone-cold  voice. 

"No,  it  doesn't.  Indeed  it 
doesn't,"  Boyd  answered,  angry 
with  himself,  but  at  the  same 
time  feeling  that  if  he  were  not 


allowed  to  laugh  soon  he  must 
die  of  suppressed  hysterics. 
The  dust  -  storm  had  been  a 
nightmare,  but  now  he  was 
simply  living  through  an  im- 
possibility. 

The  quiet  voice  went  on  :  "I 
beg  for  him ;  give  him  what  I 
get,  and  he  keeps  me  in  return." 

"But  where  were  you  when 
you  went  blind,  and  what 
brought  you  to  China  ?  " 

"I  was  on  a  trip,  coming  down 
from  the  north,  and  the  winter 
set  in  early  and  caught  us  on 
the  Plateau.  It  was  a  near 
thing  —  so  near  that  I  was 
grateful  to  find  myself  under 
any  sort  of  a  roof,  with  any 
sort  of  means  of  keeping  alive." 

"Well,  you're  coming  along 
with  me.  I'm  on  my  way  to 
Kalgan.  There  are  foreigners 
in  Kalgan — American  mission- 
aries and  Russian  merchants, 
and  a  man  who  looks  after  the 
telegraph  through  Mongolia. 
If  there's  any  luck  there  might 
be  a  doctor  amongst  them.  He 
shall  prescribe  for  your  eyes." 

"But  I  tell  you  I'm  blind. 
I  shall  never  see  again.  The 
sight's  gone." 

"Perhaps  it's  only  tempor- 
ary. Doctors  can  do  wonderful 
things.  You  might  give  them 
the  chance." 

"But  — but ,"  he  moist- 
ened his  lips  and  continued, 
"my  eyes  have  been  scraped. 
There's  no  recovery  from  blind- 
ness after  that.  They're  dead." 

"  Scraped  ?  "  said  Boyd,  and 
the  horrid  feeling  that  he  must 
laugh  took  hold  of  him  again. 
"  Eyes  scraped  ?  Oh,  what  are 
we  talking  about?  I  believe 
I've  been  jolted  in  that  cart 
until  I'm  silly." 
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"No,  you  haven't,"  the  other 
said  quickly.  "It's  I  and  my 
absurd  story  that  must  sound 
ridiculous  to  a  sane  English- 
man." He  did  not  continue 
the  story,  but  added,  "I  wish 
I  could  see  your  face.  Might 
I  feel  it  ?  " 

"  Do,"  said  Boyd,  and  steeled 
himself  to  the  touch  of  the  claw- 
like  hands. 

But  they  were  clean  hands 
in  spite  of  the  dust,  and  there 
was  about  the  man's  whole 
appearance  an  air  of  well-kept 
cleanliness  that  contrasted 
strangely  with  his  attitude 
and  dress.  His  hair  had  been 
plaited  that  very  morning,  and 
his  clothes  were  well  washed 
and  mended.  The  cotton  cloth 
shoes  which  lay  with  his  staff 
beside  him  were  patched  with 
almost  every  shade  of  blue,  but 
they  were  still  decent.  And  as 
the  blind  man  lifted  his  face  as 
if  to  look  at  Boyd,  the  younger 
man  was  suddenly  arrested  by 
its  look  of  dignity.  This  was 
not  only  an  Englishman,  but 
an  English  gentleman,  who 
knelt  in  the  dust  and  begged 
for  his  adopted  father.  Boyd's 
instinct  of  propriety  was  out- 
raged. He  felt  that  providence 
or  fate — that  power  that  pulls 
the  strings  for  human  puppets 
— had  been  in  error.  This  was 
not  the  right  man  for  the  part ; 
one  of  coarser  stuff  would  have 
done  just  as  well.  That  was 
the  first  word  that  his  brain 
had  to  say  upon  the  matter. 
The  second  was  that  the  man 
was  not  degraded  or  dis- 
graced. He  was  none  the  less 
what  he  was  because  of  his 
coolie  clothes.  It  was  merely 
fate  who  was  to  blame  if  she 


caused  an  English  gentleman 
to  stretch  out  his  hands  for 
cash. 

He  could  not  pursue  the 
subject  further,  for  the  claw- 
like  hands  had  pushed  back 
his  cap  and  were  busy  with 
his  hair.  It  was  soft,  thick 
hair,  turning  back  from  a 
rather  high  forehead,  and  the 
searching  hands  appreciated 
the  whole  extent  of  brow. 
They  went  to  work  thoroughly, 
feeling  for  wrinkles  and  frowns 
and  crow's-feet.  The  gentle 
fingers  went  into  the  pits  of 
his  eyes,  and  came  out  again 
and  ran  down  the  bridge  of 
his  nose,  and  over  the  lean 
cheeks  that  told  of  a  hard, 
healthy  life.  They  felt  the 
cut  of  his  chin  and  the  column 
of  his  throat,  and  finally  came 
to  rest  upon  his  shoulders 
while  the  observer  said,  "I 
like  your  looks.  Fair,  aren't 
you?  And  you  must  be  very 
young." 

"I'm  twenty  -  four,"  said 
Boyd. 

"No  more  than  that!  And 
I  am  forty- three." 

Then  in  his  turn  Boyd 
scrutinised  the  other's  face  in 
the  light  from  the  cave's 
mouth;  and  the  blind  man, 
with  some  inkling  of  this,  kept 
it  turned  bravely  towards  the 
light.  It  was  two  years  since 
he  had  seen  a  fellow -man, 
three  years  since  he  had  seen  a 
fellow  -  countryman.  Neither 
did  he  know  what  the  face 
that  he  showed  to  Boyd  was 
like,  he  had  been  through  so 
much  since  he  had  seen  it  last. 
He  did  not  know  if  it  were 
scarred  and  marred  and  un- 
recognisable, or  whether  he 
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were  still  like  enough  to  his 
former  self  for  a  friend  to 
know  him. 

"Who's  that  shouting?"  he 
said  suddenly.  "Oh,  your 
carter.  He's  lost  you.  We'll 
have  to  say  good-bye." 

"Good-bye?"  cried  Boyd. 
"  No,  indeed  !  You're  coming 
with  me  to  Kalgan." 

"No.  I — I — you  won't  get 
to  Kalgan  to-night,  either. 
You  can't  make  it  from  here 
starting  at  this  time.  I  sup- 
pose the  dust  delayed  you." 

"  Then  where  can  I  stop  ?  " 

"Better  come  back  to  my 
village  with  me,  and  share  my 
k'ang."  A  tragic  little  smile 
passed  over  his  face  as  he 
added,  "My  adopted  father 
will  be  delighted  to  put  you 
up." 

"Thank  you.  I  will  come. 
We  shall  be  able  to  talk  things 
over.  Now  come  down  to  the 
cart.  I'll  help  you." 

He  held  out  his  hand,  but 
the  man  slipped  past  him,  and 
ran  fearlessly  down  the  roughly 
cut  steps  into  the  road.  He 
had  left  his  shoes  and  staff 
behind  him  in  his  hurry,  and 
went  along  the  road  barefoot, 
striking  his  heel  now  and  then 
sideways  against  the  bank  to 
be  sure  of  his  way,  and  crying, 
"  O,  carters,  there  is  a  blind  man 
coming  on  the  east  side  of  the 
road.  Take  care  that  your 
beasts  do  not  kick  him  or 
trample  him.  Have  a  care  for 
the  blind  brother !  " 

Boyd  followed,  bringing  the 
shoes  and  staff,  and  helped  him 
into  the  cart.  The  blind  man 
turned  his  face  towards  the 
sky. 

"Noon,"  he  said.     "No,  you 


wouldn't  get  to  Kalgan  to- 
night. Better  come  to  the 
Wang  village." 

Boyd,  holding  firmly  to  one 
of  the  little  wooden  hand-grips 
inside  the  cart,  put  his  arm 
round  the  frail  figure  beside 
him  to  ease  it  from  the  worst 
of  the  jolting. 

"  You  haven't  much  on  to 
keep  out  the  cold,"  he  said, 
feeling  the  thin  clothes. 

"I  don't  feel  the  cold,"  was 
the  answer.  "Nor  the  heat 
either.  Don't  feel  anything 
now, — just  like  a  mummy,  only 
that  somehow  my  heart  goes 
on  beating,  and  I  still  have 

my  wits.  Only ,"  and  he 

laughed,  "it's  so  long  since  I 
spoke  my  native  language  that 
I  can't  feel  sure  I'm  talking 
sense ! " 

"Yes,  you  are,  every  word 
of  it,"  Boyd  answered  gravely. 

When  once  he  realised  that 
he  must  not  look  to  the  eyes 
for  help,  he  found  the  stranger's 
face  full  of  expression  and 
sensitiveness. 

"  I  would  like  to  know  more 
about  you,  and  who  you  are  ?  " 
he  said. 

A  sudden  flicker  went  over 
the  man's  face,  and  Boyd,  leap- 
ing to  the  idea  that  he  had 
disgraced  a  good  name,  hurried 

to  add,  "I  beg  your  pardon — 
j " 

"Not  a  bit,  I  assure  you. 
My  name's  James  Wilding." 

"  Wilding !  Not '  Turkestan ' 
Wilding?  Oh,  we  all  thought 
you  must  be  dead  ! " 

"I  knew  they  would,  but  I 
had  no  means  of  telling  them 
that  I  was  not.  I  suppose  my 
name's  dead  and  forgotten  in 
England?" 
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"  No  !  "  and  he  took  the  thin 
hand  and  shook  it,  and  shook 
it,  gently,  out  of  consideration 
for  its  frailness,  but  none  the 
less  heartily.  "  No,  you're  not 
forgotten !  But  how  was  it 
that  the  expedition  didn't  find 
you?" 

"  Expedition  ?  What  ex- 
pedition?" 

"  Some  fellows  went  to  look 
for  you,  but  they  could  find  no 
trace." 

"Hey?  Where  did  they 
go?" 

"To  Turkestan,  of  course. 
We  all  thought  you'd  come  out 
there." 

"  So  I  meant  to — originally. 
But  as  it  happened  I  never 
touched  it.  I  landed  at  Bunder 
Abbas,  and  cut  up  through 
Persia,  and  then  made  a  line 
dead  east  to  the  sea.  Then  I 
went  north  through  Manchuria 
and  followed  the  Russian 
boundary  to  Kiachta.  Then  I 
decided  to  come  south  through 
the  Gobi.  The  whole  trip  had 
been  as  easy  as  possible  and 
rich  in  interesting  discoveries. 
There  were  no  great  difficul- 
ties and  very  little  hardship, 
but — mark  this — it's  on  an  easy 
trip  that  a  man  often  fails ! 
I  left  Kiachta  just  a  little  too 
late  in  the  season.  There  was 
no  reason  to  think  that  it  was 
late  enough  to  matter,  but  that 
year  the  winter  came  early  and 
met  us  before  we  were  out  of 
the  desert.  I  can  tell  you  we 
suffered  !  First,  the  beasts  be- 

fan  to  die,  and  then  the  men. 
lost  two  men  before  we  were 
out  of  the  Gobi.  Then  at  the 
first  village  we  reached,  two  or 
three  decided  to  stay  sooner 
than  travel  farther.  We  would 


all  have  stayed  if  it  had  been 
possible,  but  the  Mongols 
couldn't  keep  us  all.  They 
hadn't  enough  food  to  do  it. 
It  had  been  a  bad  year,  and 
they  declined  to  exchange  their 
valuable  millet  for  hatugs  and 
brick-tea.  So  I  came  on  with 
two  carts  and  two  men.  And 
we  lost  our  way.  The  road 
is  a  mere  cart-track,  and  rain 
blots  it  out  in  no  time,  and 
when  it  gets  soft  the  carters 
have  a  way  of  driving  beside 
the  trail,  and  the  many  faint 
trails  soon  become  obliterated. 
Both  the  men  were  quite  fogged, 
and  though  I  did  my  best  to 
steer  by  the  stars  when  we 
could  see  them,  we  somehow 
missed  Kalgan.  The  district 
is  very  sparsely  populated. 
We  travelled  for  days  with- 
out seeing  a  tent,  and  once 
off  the  highway  we  got  into 
a  more  deserted  part  of  the 
country  at  every  mile.  Then 
we  fell  in  with  a  band  of 
Chinese  robbers,  who  were 
marauding  over  the  border  at 
a  safe  distance  from  Kalgan, 
and  they  nearly  finished  us, — 
took  all  we  had,  knocked  us 
on  the  head  and  left  us  for 
dead.  And  we  were  out  all 
night  on  the  Plateau  late  in 
October." 

"I  can't  think  how  you 
weren't  frozen  to  death,"  said 
Boyd. 

"Neither  can  I.  Mercifully 
they  left  us  the  clothes  we 
wore.  There  was  so  much 
else  to  loot  in  the  carts  that 
I  suppose  they  forgot  them, 
and  it  was  my  English  clothes 
that  saved  me.  But  in  the 
morning,  when  the  sun  came 
out  and  warmed  us,  I  found 
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that  one  of  the  carters  was 
dead,  either  from  his  hurts 
or  the  cold,  and  the  other  poor 
fellow  was  not  much  better  off. 
He  had  only  calico  shoes  and 
stockings,  and  his  feet  were 
cruelly  frost-bitten.  We  nearly 
lay  down  and  died  that  morn- 
ing, just  to  save  ourselves 
trouble,  but  after  a  bit  we 
found  that  we  had  another 
kick  left,  so  we  decided  to  try 
to  push  on.  He  couldn't  walk, 
and  I  was  too  weak  to  help 
him,  so  he  had  to  crawl  on 
his  hands  and  knees.  My  eyes 
had  been  awfully  bad  up  in  the 
desert, — dust  and  glare, — and 
they  got  worse  and  more  pain- 
ful as  the  days  went  on.  I 
could  hardly  see  out  of  them 
that  morning.  We  toiled 
along  all  that  day,  but  never 
came  to  a  house,  and  when 
the  sun  was  high  we  were 
very  thirsty  and  there  was 
nothing  to  drink,  and  we  were 
hungry  and  there  was  nothing 
to  eat.  We  worried  along 
until  nightfall,  and  then  we 
came  to  the  edge  of  the  Pla- 
teau,— it  stops  as  abruptly  as 
a  table;  and  we  went  down 
the  hill  and  got  out  of  the 
wind.  We  sheltered  for  the 
night  in  a  tiger's  claw :  you 
know  what  I  mean? — a  place 
where  the  loess  has  broken 
away  suddenly  in  a  flood,  and 
it  makes  a  little  gulley  just 
the  shape  of  a  pug.  There 
are  wolves  round  about,  and 
altogether  it's  rather  touchy 
work  sleeping  out  in  winter. 
I  didn't  think  we  should  see 
the  morning.  But  the  sun 
rose  and  warmed  us,  and  we 
got  up  and  went  on  again. 
Once  at  the  edge  of  the  Pla- 


teau the  carter  knew  the  way 
to  this  village,  and  we  reached 
it  late  in  the  evening.  The 
moon  was  bright,  so  that  he 
could  find  his  way,  but  when 
we  arrived  there  was  no  sign 
of  life  in  the  place.  The  har- 
vest had  long  been  over, — 
there  was  no  work  to  be  done 
in  the  fields, — so  the  people 
had  begun  their  winter  sleep. 
They  are  just  like  dormice,  and 
sometimes  scarcely  stir  out  of 
their  houses  all  day. 

"  We  were  both  fairly  played 
out,  so  we  sat  down  in  the 
road  and  called  for  help.  I 
think  the  carter  could  hardly 
have  gone  another  yard.  His 
hands  and  knees  had  been  so 
cut  on  the  hard  ground  that 
he  had  left  a  track  of  blood 
behind  him  for  the  last  mile. 
I  was  fairly  done  up  too,  and 
did  not  feel  as  if  I  could  totter 
another  fifty  paces  to  knock  at 
a  door.  So  we  sat  there  and 
shouted  whenever  either  of  us 
could  raise  enough  voice.  After 
a  bit  the  carter  said,  'They 
think  we're  ghosts.  No  one 
else  would  come  to  the  village 
at  this  hour.  They  won't  come 
out.'  And  he  called  out  that 
we  were  not  ghosts.  For  a 
long  time  nobody  came,  and 
we  were  afraid  that  we  should 
be  frozen  to  death  here,  within 
hail  of  help ;  but  by-and-by  a 
door  opened  and  three  men 
looked  out.  They  thought 
they  were  doing  a  most  risky 
thing  in  venturing  into  the 
street  at  that  time  of  night. 
They  carried  sticks,  and  spoke 
to  each  other  in  whispers.  We 
told  them  that  we  were  travel- 
lers who  had  been  robbed  and 
beaten,  and  even  then  they 
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were  shy  of  us,  but  after  a 
little  they  came  out  and  helped 
us  into  a  house." 

He  stopped,  and  Boyd  said, 
"Go  on,  please,  go  on." 

"Look  out  of  the  cart  and 
tell  me  where  we  are.  Do  you 
see  a  cross -track  that  bears 
away  to  the  left?" 

"Yes,  about  fifty  yards 
ahead  of  us." 

"That's  it.  Tell  the  carter 
to  turn  down  that  road  and  go 
to  the  Wang  village." 

Boyd  gave  the  order  and 
settled  himself  again  in  the 
cart,  wrapping  a  rug  round 
Wilding  and  propping  him  up 
as  comfortably  as  he  could. 
He  had  already  a  love  for  the 
blind  face  to  which  his  eyes 
kept  reverting,  and  an  anxious 
consideration  for  the  little 
figure  that  leant  against  his 
arm. 

"  Go  on,  sir,"  he  said. 

"Not  'sir'  from  you  to  me. 
You  found  the  beggar  in  his 
cave." 

"  '  Turkestan,'  then,"  said 
Boyd  quickly.  "  It's  the  name 
that  Europe  couples  with 
yours.  You  are  part  of  Turke- 
stan, and  for  the  average  Eng- 
lishman the  place  only  exists 
through  you." 

A  sudden  glow  lit  up  Wild- 
ing's face.  Whatever  life  had 
left  to  offer  him,  if,  indeed,  it 
had  anything  save  its  latter 
end,  he  had  the  consciousness 
of  good  work  behind  him,  diffi- 
cult and  well  done.  He  had 
brought  a  bit  of  dark  land 
under  the  light  of  day,  and  his 
country  had  thanked  him  for 
it.  And  not  the  gold  medal 
that  he  prized  was  dearer  to 
him  than  the  thought  that  he 


had  taught  the  world  some 
geography. 

"Of  course  I  had  to  earn  a 
living,"  he  said,  when  the  cart 
had  swayed  off  the  highway 
and  into  the  branch  road. 
"  My  idea  was  to  rest  a  bit, 
and  then  scrape  up  a  little 
money  and  go  to  Peking.  The 
carter  lived  here  with  me  for 
some  time,  but  it  was  months 
before  he  could  walk.  He  lost 
one  of  his  feet,  and  used  to 
drag  about  on  crutches.  He  was 
a  plucky  fellow  if  ever  there 
was  one,  —  simply  wouldn't 
knuckle  under.  He  went  away 
with  a  friend  when  he  was  a 
little  better,  to  a  village  some 
miles  east,  and  they  started  a 
soap  -  works.  They  used  to 
come  and  see  me  back  in  the 
summer;  but  I  did  not  enjoy 
their  visits,  for  they  brought 
such  a  smell  of  Chinese  soap 
with  them  that  it  used  to 
make  me  sick.  My  poor  fellow 
died  when  the  winter  began. 
I  remember  that  he  told  me  he 
would  not  be  able  to  stand  the 
frost.  He  ought  to  have  died 
long  ago  really,  but  he  simply 
wouldn't" 

He  paused,  with  a  sudden, 
wistful  smile  that  faded  quick- 
ly, since  he  could  not  see  the 
answering  smile  that  came  to 
meet  it,  and  said,  "  Same  here  ! 
I  only  held  out  in  the  hope  of 
some  day  meeting  a  foreigner 
that  I  might  tell  him  what  had 
happened  to  me  !  " 

It  was  Boyd's  way  to  grow 
very  quiet  under  any  emotion. 
He  put  a  firm  upholding  arm 
round  Wilding  and  drew  him 
up  against  him,  saying,  "Go 
on  with  your  story,"  and 
Wilding  lay  with  his  face 
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turned  towards  the  breeze, 
now  sweet  and  dustless,  that 
came  into  the  cart,  his  fingers 
playing  with  the  watoh  on 
Boyd's  wrist. 

"I  was  too  seedy  for  hard 
work,  and  there  was  not  much 
to  do,  so  I  decided  to  be  a 
story  -  teller.  I  sat  myself 
down  at  the  corner  of  the 
street  and  began  to  talk  to 
the  air,  and  by-and-by  a  crowd 
gathered.  And  I  told  them 
Jack  the  Giant  -  killer  and 
St  George  and  the  Dragon 
(that  was  an  unlucky  venture, 
for  they  thought  it  was  the 
Chinese  dragon),  and  David 
and  Goliath,  and  the  labours 
of  Hercules,  and  anything  I 
could  think  of.  And  I  passed 
round  the  hat,  and  was  re- 
warded by  a  great  many  very 
small  coins.  It  was  a  slack 
time.  There  were  no  distrac- 
tions and  nothing  doing  till 
the  spring  sowing,  so  they 
flocked  to  hear  me  and  be- 
lieved all  the  yarns.  When 
I  ran  short  of  nursery  rhymes 
I  had  to  fall  back  upon  solid 
fact.  I  told  them  about  ships 
and  motor-cars  and  balloons, 
and  they  were  rather  incred- 
ulous. One  old  man  said 
frankly  that  nobody  had  ever 
been  able  to  ride  in  the  air 
except  the  great  god  with  the 
hammer  and  nail  who  makes 
the  thunder.  I  couldn't  con- 
vince them  that  I  was  telling 
the  truth,  but  they  came  to 
listen  all  the  same.  I  should 
soon  have  been  able  to  get 
to  Peking  if  my  eyes  had 
not  given  out.  They  got 
more  and  more  painful  until 
I  hardly  knew  how  to  endure 
it.  Old  Wang,  the  village 
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patriarch,  asked  if  he  might 
adopt  me.  He  had  no  son 
and  was  getting  old,  and  he 
thought  he  could  introduce 
me  into  his  household  and 
pass  me  oft0  as  a  son  in  the 
sight  of  his  gods.  I  was  so 
hard  put  to  it  for  a  living 
when  I  got  too  bad  to  tell 
the  stories  that  I  agreed,  and 
went  to  live  with  him  on  the 
understanding  that  he  would 
do  what  he  could  for  me 
if,  when  he  died,  I  would 
spread  out  the  food  before 
his  grave  on  anniversary 
nights  and  do  the  k'ow-t'ow- 
ing.  I  told  him  that  I  wasn't 
likely  to  outlive  him,  but  he 
said  he'd  risk  it.  He's  a  kind 
old  fellow.  I've  been  with  him 
ever  since." 

The  rough  yellow  road  grew 
misty  before  Boyd's  eyes,  and 
the  arm  round  Wilding  was 
more  than  ever  careful  to  ease 
him  from  the  bumps. 

"  How  long  have  you  been 
blind?"  Boyd  asked. 

"About  two  years.  Wang 
took  me  to  a  Chinese  doctor. 
My  syes  were  so  bad  that 
something  had  to  be  done. 
I'd  have  sent  a  man  to  Kalgan 
to  see  if  he  could  find  a  for- 
eigner who  could  do  anything, 
but  the  weather  was  very 
severe,  and  nobody  was  in- 
clined to  go  unless  they  were 
well  paid.  The  Chinese  have 
such  wonderful  cures  for 
fevers  that  I  felt  tempted  to 
believe  in  their  surgery, — I 
knew  nothing  of  it  then, — 
and  anyhow,  I  didn't  think 
they  could  have  made  my 
eyes  any  worse.  So  Wang 
took  me  to  a  doctor,  and  he 
scraped  them,  as  I  said. 
3F 
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"I  tell  you  I  know  what 
purgatory  is  like.  I've  been 
there!  After  the  man  had 
finished  I  didn't  know  what 
to  do  for  the  pain.  I  must 
have  been  nearly  demented. 
It  seems  like  a  nightmare  to 
look  back  upon.  I  remember 
rushing  about  the  street  shriek- 
ing and  people  running  away 
when  I  came  near.  I  re- 
member tearing  round  and 
round  the  little  room  in 
Wang's  house.  I  burnt  my- 
self upon  the  stove,  and 
bruised  myself  against  the 
walls,  but  I  never  felt  any- 
thing except  the  pain  in  my 
eyes.  And  then  one  day,  as 
I  wag  rolling  upon  the  floor, 
thinking  that  my  brain 
must  give  out  under  the 
strain,  and  hoping  it  would 
do  it  soon !  all  of  a  sudden 
at  broad  noon  the  blessed 
darkness  came  down.  I  could 
feel  the  sunshine  upon  me, 
and  I  knew  that  it  was 
daylight,  but  -I  was  in  the 
dark,  and  my  eyes  had 
stopped  hurting. 

"  Wang  came  to  me  and  said, 
'  My  son,  the  door  of  suffering 
is  shut,  and  the  door  of  peace  is 
open,'  and  he  gave  me  some 
rice-water  to  drink,  and  I  lay 
down  and  slept  and  slept  for 
ages.  And  when  I  woke  up,  I 
was  well  and  cool  and  sane, 
but  I  was  blind. 

"  And  the  queer  thing  is  that 
I  don't  seem  to  mind  it  very 
much.  I  could  have  got  home, 
I  know,  if  I'd  had  my  eyes, 
but  if  I'm  doomed  never  to  go 
home  the  yoke  of  blindness  is 
very  light.  Oh,  I  was  sorry 
not  to  see  the  dear  green  earth 
when  the  spring  was  on  it,  or 


the  harvest  scenes  when  they 
gather  in  the  kowliang.  And 
I'd  like  to  see  your  face,  you, 
whoever  you  are,  who  have 
come  in  time  to  save  me  from 
dying  in  the  darkness  without 
a  fellow-countryman  knowing 
of  my  fate.  But  when  you 
have  been  in  the  dark  for 
quite  a  long  time,  a  sort  of 
peace  comes  to  you ;  I  feel 
that  I  have  something  that 
other  people  haven't  got, — a 
feeling  of  security.  They  have 
the  blinding  glare  and  the 
smart  of  the  dust-storms,  but 
all  that  will  never  happen 
again  to  me.  My  eyes  can 
never  ache  as  theirs  do,  if 
they're  dead, — they  can't,  can 
they  ?  Oh,  I  own  it's  a  poor, 
one -foot -in -the -grave  feeling, 
but  still  it  is  peace,  of  a  sort. 
If  I  had  the  chance  of  having 
my  eyes  back,  I  don't  believe 
I  should  take  it ;  I  should  be 
afraid  of  their  bringing  that 
purgatory  with  them !  At 
this  time  of  year  the  spring 
winds  are  awful,  and  in  the 
evening  when  the  carters  come 
in  I  hear  them  out  in  the 
street  swearing  and  saying 
they  are  getting  eye  -  disease, 
and  I  go  out  and  wash  their 
eyes  for  them,  for  they  would 
never  take  care  of  them  them- 
selves. I  think  I  must  have 
saved  the  sight  of  many  a  one, 
but  I  couldn't  save  my  own  !  " 

Holding  tightly  to  Boyd's 
arm  he  leaned  out  of  the  cart 
and  sniffed  the  air  and  listened. 
Two  or  three  hundred  yards 
away  a  handful  of  huts  and 
hovels  seemed  to  have  been 
thrown  carelessly  into  a  heap 
in  the  middle  of  a  field. 

"  Do  you  see  a  wolf -trap  ?  " 
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Wilding  asked.  "  Some  big 
circles  chalked  on  a  door  ? " 

"Yes." 

"Well,  old  Wang's  house, 
where  I  live,  is  the  next.  We 
draw  those  things  on  houses  so 
that  the  wolves  may  think  they 
are  traps  and  keep  away.  And 
sometimes,  when  they  turn 
cattle  out  to  graze,  the  farmer 
will  write  up  on  a  rock,  *  Cattle 
are  forbidden  to  graze  here,' 
and  we  expect  that  the  wolves 
will  read  the  notice  and  ignore 
the  cattle ! " 

The  mules  stopped  at  the 
door  of  the  most  habitable- 
looking  hut,  and  Wilding 
climbed  out,  took  Boyd's  hand, 
and  led  him  swiftly  and  un- 
erringly into  the  house  ?  " 

"Old  father,  are  you  with- 
in?" he  cried,  and  went  on  to 
explain  briefly  how  Boyd  came 
to  be  there. 

A  ragged  old  man  entered 
by  another  door  and  stood 
and  stared.  Then  he  re- 
covered himself  and  bowed, 
saying  that  the  filthy  hovel 
which  he  called  his  home  was 
not  worthy  the  honour  of 
the  stranger's  presence.  And 
Richard  Boyd,  six  foot  of  well- 
educated  and  well -disciplined 
English  manliness,  whose  brown 
boots  alone  could  have  bought 
up  the  house  and  all  that  was 
in  it,  put  his  fists  together  and 
bowed  in  return  and  answered 
that  his  feet  were  not  fit  to 
enter,  and  that  it  was  only  the 
light  of  Wang's  countenance 
shining  into  the  dark  places  of 
his  soul  that  gave  him  courage 
to  do  so.  He  heard  Wilding 
chuckle  and  say,  "  You've  quite 
got  the  knack  of  it,  haven't 
you  ?  " 


Wang  was  pleased  with  the 
compliment,  and  waved  the 
guest  to  the  seat  of  honour 
upon  the  k'ang,  a  heated  brick 
platform  that  was  the  only 
approach  to  furniture  that  the 
room  contained,  and  Boyd  sat 
on  a  mat-cushion  on  the  right 
of  the  wooden  tea-stand.  Wang 
took  the  left  side,  and  the 
adopted  son  ran  to  the  stove 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
and  made  up  the  fire  with  a 
handful  of  dried  leaves  and 
stalks  of  the  giant  broom-corn. 
Then  he  put  the  kettle  on  and 
stood  back  waiting  for  it  to 
boil.  Boyd  watched  him  nerv- 
ously, afraid  that  he  would 
burn  himself,  and  cried  to  him 
to  take  care,  but  he  poured  the 
boiling  water  into  the  teapot 
with  unerring  judgment  and 
answered  quietly,  "All  right, 
old  boy  ;  I  know  the  ropes." 

He  climbed  upon  the  k'ang, 
took  five  strides  towards  the 
tea-stand,  and  when  he  felt 
Wang's  outstretched  fingers 
against  his  sash,  turned  sharply 
to  the  left  and  set  down  the 
teapot  unhesitatingly.  Wang 
poured  out  a  little  basin  of  tea 
and  handed  it  to  Boyd,  who 
took  it  with  both  hands,  bow- 
ing. Then  Wang  poured  out 
a  basin  for  himself,  and  said, 
"  Please  drink  !  "  The  English- 
man balanced  the  little  bowl  on 
the  tips  of  three  fingers,  bowed 
towards  Wang,  sipped  and 
bowed  again.  "  I  can't  see 
what  you're  doing,"  Wilding 
said  to  him,  "  but  I  can  feel 
that  you're  making  a  tremend- 
ous impression !  " 

Wang's  wife  came  in.  She 
was  old,  grey-headed,  poorly 
clad.  Her  hair,  which  she 
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dressed  about  once  a-week,  was 
done  in  the  popular  mode  of 
the  "magpie's  tail,"  wound 
over  a  piece  of  cardboard,  and 
fastened  with  a  pin  of  artificial 
jade  and  a  few  home  -  made 
flowers.  The  wax  upon  it  kept 
it  clean,  but  it  looked  frowsy. 
Wilding  turned  his  head  at  the 
sound  of  her  footsteps  and  went 
to  meet  her,  giving  her  his  arm, 
for  she  had  had  trouble  with 
her  bound  feet.  He  helped  her 
on  to  the  k'ang  and  introduced 
Boyd. 

Boyd  watched  the  little  party 
narrowly.  He  saw  that  the 
faces  of  the  Chinese  lit  up 
whenever  Wilding  spoke.  It 
was  evident  that  in  their  poor 
way  they  loved  him.  And 
Wilding  smiled  as  he  turned 
from  one  to  the  other,  and 
though  his  voice  was  exhausted 
and  toneless  he  always  pitched 
it  in  a  cheerful  key.  And 
Eichard  Boyd's  eyes  began  to 
swim,  and  it  was  not  the  steam 
of  the  scalding  tea  alone  that 
made  them  misty.  He  noticed 
that  Wilding  ate  nothing  either 
of  the  rather  nauseating  little 
sweet  cakes  that  were  handed 
with  the  tea  or  later  of  the  rice 
that  was  served  up  sloppily  in 
the  water  in  which  it  had  been 
boiled  ;  and  when  Wang  and  his 
wife  had  gone  into  the  inner 
room  and  left  them,  he  slipped 
off  the  k'ang  and,  opening  his 
modest  store -box,  took  out  a 
tin  of  meat  extract  and  brewed 
a  bowl  of  beef -tea. 

"Good  old  potted  horse!  I 
can  smell  it,"  said  Wilding 
cheerfully.  "  It's  done  me  well 
many  a  time.  But  you  know 
you  oughtn't  to  open  your 
stores  for  me." 


"It's  going  to  do  you  well 
again  now.  You're  coming  to 
Kalgan  with  me,  and  you're 
going  to  have  potted  horse 
every  two  hours  until  you're  fit 
to  travel." 

Wilding  turned  his  head  as 
if  to  look  into  Boyd's  face. 
"No,  not  to  Kalgan.  I  can't." 

"  Yes,  to  Kalgan,  en  route  for 
England." 

"But  I  haven't  a  penny  in 
the  world." 

"And  I  haven't  very  many, 
but  I  have  enough  for  our 
passages,  and  my  leave  is  nearly 
due.  And  once  at  home  we 
shall  see  if  England  has  forgot- 
ten '  Turkestan '  Wilding  !  " 

The  smile  that  Boyd  was 
beginning  to  love  and  to  watch 
for  came  into  Wilding's  face, 
but  it  faded  quickly. 

"Dear  fellow,  I  shall  never 
get  to  England.  I  couldn't 
even  get  to  Kalgan.  I've 
been  through  a  great  deal 
more  than  you  know,  —  more 
than  I  realise  myself,  I  think. 
It's  enough  for  me  to  have  a 
white  man  near  me  and  to 
hear  my  own  language  again. 
Do  you  know  that  yesterday, 
when  I  was  on  my  way  to 
the  highroad  for  the  day's  beg- 
ging, everything  seemed  so  far 
off  and  unreal  that  I  wondered 
whether  England  were  only  a 
dream.  All  my  English  life 
seemed  to  belong  to  another 
world,  and  to  be  so  hazy  that 
I  began  to  wonder  if  it  had 
ever  existed,  or  whether  I 
were  not  really  some  poor 
blind  Chinese  who  had  been 
left  in  the  dark  with  his  own 
dreams  for  so  long  that  he 
had  become  demented.  Oh ! 
at  the  back  of  my  mind,  of 
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course,  I  knew  all  about  it ; 
but  when  one  never  sees  a 
fellow-countryman,  and  has  no 
one  to  talk  to  about  home, 
one  gets  a  little  foolish.  And 
to  -  day,  what  a  difference ! 
Since  I  have  seen  you  these 
two  weary  years  have  gone 
to  nothing.  It  seems  only  a 
very  little  time  —  perhaps  a 
fortnight — since  I  stood  on  the 
platform  at  the  station  and 
said  good-bye  to  the  fellows 
who  were  seeing  me  off." 

"I  was  there  too,"  Boyd 
said  quickly.  "I  was  one  of 
the  crowd  behind  the  rail- 
ings. Your  travels  have  al- 
ways interested  me  more  than 
I  can  say.  I  wanted  to  be 
one  of  the  men  to  go  and 
look  for  you,  but  they 
wouldn't  take  me.  Do  try 
to  get  well  enough  to  come 
home ! " 

"I  believe  I  would,"  Wild- 
ing said  wearily,  "  only  I'm 
quite  sure  it  wouldn't  be  any 
use.  I  could  never  stand  the 
journey.  I'm  done  for  —  used 
up.  I've  been  waiting  for  my 
coup  -de-  grdce  —  and  now  it 
has  come  in  a  way  that  I 
had  hardly  dared  to  hope ! 
Dear  fellow,  I  feel  as  if  I 
knew  you  so  well,  and  I  count 
these  hours  with  you  among 
the  happiest  times  of  my  life. 
You  know,  I've  lived  among 
the  Chinese  for  so  long  that 
I've  got  into  some  of  their 
ways  of  thinking  ;  and  I've  an 
idea  that  I  shall  die  at  mid- 
night  " 

"No,  not  midnight  —  not 
die "  the  young  man  stam- 
mered. 

"Not  midnight  to-night," 
Wilding  answered,  "  but  per- 


haps to-morrow  or  the  night 
after." 

Boyd  clenched  his  teeth  and 
said  in  a  savage  voice — 

"Not  if  I  can  help  it,  you 
shan't !  No,  no  !  Here,  drink 
some  more  beef-tea." 

But  as  the  day  wore  on 
he  became  coldly  afraid  that 
Wilding's  words  were  true. 
He  was  conscious  of  the  con- 
trast between  his  own  rude 
health  and  that  of  the  little 
human  wisp  who  lay  on  the 
k'ang  beside  him.  He  noted 
the  effort  which  was  neces- 
sary for  Wilding  to  keep  his 
voice  at  the  cheerful  level, 
the  tired  pathos  of  the  face 
when  it  forgot  to  smile,  and 
the  growing  listlessness  of  his 
movements.  He  fetched  a 
horse  -  hair  pillow  from  the 
cart  and  tucked  it  under  the 
tired  shoulders  of  the  ex- 
plorer. 

"Not  a  real  cushion?  What 
a  luxury ! " 

"Rather  hard,  I'm  afraid." 

"Softer  than  mine." 

Boyd  pressed  his  thumbs 
upon  an  unyielding  cylinder 
about  twelve  inches  long,  and 
asked — 

"What's  it  made  of?" 

"  Kowliang  straw,  rammed 
tight.  I  can't  sleep  on  it. 
It's  supposed  to  fit  under  the 
nape  of  your  neck,  and  if  you 
rest  the  side  of  your  head  on 
it,  it  gives  you  earache." 

"I  can't  imagine  anything 
more  uncomfortable.  It's  as 
hard  as  Jacob's  stone,"  said 
Boyd. 

"Well,  what  then?  We 
have  no  reason  to  think  that 
Jacob  hadn't  a  very  good 
night,  have  we?" 
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Instantly  Boyd  understood 
that  whatever  this  man  had 
felt  and  suffered  during  the 
past  two  years,  he  had  never 
grumbled. 

The  house  only  boasted  two 
rooms.  There  was  the  little 
inner  one-chien  space,  where 
the  man  and  wife  slept,  and 
the  outer  three -chien  space, 
which  opened  into  the  street, 
and  was  used  as  a  living-room 
by  day  and  Wilding's  bed- 
room by  night.  Boyd  slept 
with  him  upon  the  k'ang,  and 
tended  him  as  well  as  he  could. 
Sometimes  Wilding  would  lie 
for  hours  half-conscious,  mur- 
muring over  and  over  again, 
"Esou,  eleeson  me ;  Esou,  eleeson 
me."  In  his  mind  he  was  back 
again  by  the  roadside,  stretch- 
ing out  his  hands  for  Chinese 
alms,  and  trying  to  gain  the 
ear  of  any  chance  foreigner 
who  might  be  passing.  Boyd's 
heart  was  wrung  as  he  list- 
ened to  him.  Then  he  would 
wake  up  clear-headed  and  able 
to  talk. 

"Providence  was  very  kind 
to  me,  for  having  given  me 
the  disposition  of  an  explorer 
it  gave  me  an  outside  to  match. 
I'm  so  insignificant  that  I  can 
pass  in  any  crowd, — can  make 
up  as  almost  any  commonplace 
type.  I've  been  into  Mecca  as 
a  pilgrim,  and  into  Lhassa  as 
a  priest.  The  Mecca  trip  was 
really  difficult,  and  the  Thibet 
one  was  not  exactly  child's 
play.  And  then  an  easy  little 
jaunt  like  this  last  one  breaks 
me — simply  breaks  me.  Tell 
me,  have  they  been  into  Lhassa 
yet?" 

Boyd  sketched  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  expedition  to 


Lhassa,  and  added,  "But  it's 
all  shut  up  again  now,  more's 
the  pity!" 

"  I  don't  see  the  pity  of  it — 
unless,  of  course,  you  wanted 
to  go  there  and  travel  comfort- 
ably !  I  think  it's  a  good 
thing  to  have  a  few  closed 
doors  in  the  world,  —  makes 
a  good  training  -  ground  for 
young  explorers." 

Wang  and  his  wife  did  all 
they  could  for  him,  but  it 
was  extremely  little.  They 
bought  a  new  quilt  to  wrap 
him  in,  and  spared  enough 
firing  for  Boyd  to  keep  the 
stove  going  all  night.  Boyd 
noticed  that  though  Wilding 
called  Wang  "Old  Father," 
he  never  used  the  word 
mother  even  with  a  qualifi- 
cation when  addressing  Wang's 
wife.  She  was  always  "Old 
Lady."  Boyd  wondered  what 
they  called  Wilding,  and  pres- 
ently he  heard  his  name, 
"  Layo-shi-yee,"  Sixty  -  one, 
and  puzzled  over  it. 

On  the  second  day  Boyd 
never  left  him,  and  as  even- 
ing drew  on  he  took  him  into 
his  arms  and  held  him  close 
and  closer,  as  if  by  that  means 
he  could  keep  death  from 
claiming  him.  As  a  rule 
Nature  accomplishes  her  pur- 
pose with  a  slow  complete- 
ness, and  death  is  a  more 
gradual  thing  than  one  is 
apt  to  suppose.  Boyd  did 
not  quite  know  when  it  was 
that  he  first  felt  the  presence 
of  the  Great  Dark  Angel  in 
the  room.  It  was  all  very 
quiet.  The  candle,  stuck  upon 
the  point  of  a  candlestick, 
guttered  in  an  undertone. 
The  matting  creaked  in  re- 
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sponse  to  the  warmth  which 
arose  from  the  stove  in  the 
k'ang.  Wang  had  been  busy 
all  day  writing  prayers  for 
Wilding's  recovery.  He  put 
the  long  paper  slips  into  a 
prayer -wheel,  which  he  had 
fastened  above  the  door,  and 
watched  it  with  great  satis- 
faction as  the  wind  set  it 
twirling.  His  last  words  be- 
fore retiring  had  been  that 
if  Layo-shi-yee  were  not 
better  in  the  morning,  he 
would  send  for  a  priest  to 
come  and  pray  for  him  in 
the  little  disused  temple  that 
was  the  only  place  of  wor- 
ship in  the  village. 

In  the  lone  wilderness  with- 
out Boyd  heard  a  wolf  howl, 
and  remembered  the  pictures 
of  the  traps  upon  the  house 
doors.  It  was  nearing  twelve 
o'clock. 

"I  shall  feel  easier  about 
him  when  morning  comes," 
Boyd  kept  saying,  trying  to 
fortify  himself  against  a  know- 
ledge of  the  truth. 

Once  Wilding  roused  him- 
self and  seemed  to  look  into 
his  friend's  face. 

"Good-night,  dear  fellow," 
he  said, — "  that  is,  if  I  don't 
wake  up  to  see  you  again." 
There  was  a  movement  of  his 
hand,  and  Boyd's  hand  sprang 
to  meet  it. 

"  Good-night,  <  Turkestan,' " 
he  said,  and  his  voice  quivered 
upon  the  words. 

It  grew  more  than  ever  quiet 
upon  the  k'ang.  He  could  hear 
the  heavy  breathing  of  Wang 
and  his  wife  in  the  inner 
room.  The  prayer-wheel  out- 
side the  door  gave  a  click  at 
each  revolution  as  it  spun  in 


the  breeze,  praying  —  praying 
against  time  for  the  ebbing 
life.  Then  Wilding  spoke. 
"  The  green  trees  and  the  grey 
restful  sky — oh,  it's  good  to 
be  at  home  again ! "  he  said. 
A  sudden  draught  rattled  the 
door  on  its  hinges  and  roamed 
into  the  hut.  It  blew  the 
flame  of  the  candle  aside  and 
sang  across  the  earthen  floor. 
Then  it  turned  and  went  out. 
A  shiver  passed  through  Wild- 
ing as  if  he  were  cold.  The 
candle-flame  straightened  itself 
and  all  was  still  once  more. 
Boyd  looked  down  into  the 
white  face  that  lay  upon  his 
shoulder.  Its  expression  was 
calm  and  contented,  just  short 
of  a  smile.  It  seemed  to  Boyd 
that  he  had  only  to  whisper 
Wilding's  name  to  make  that 
smile  return,  to  feel  a  respon- 
sive hand  grip  his.  It  could 
not  be  death  that  came  so 
easily  and  quietly.  He  had 
thought  that  the  farewell  be- 
tween body  and  soul  would  be 
terrible  to  witness.  Could  it 
be  that  Wilding's  fighting 
spirit  could  leave  him  with 
just  a  sigh  ?  This  was  another 
stage  of  the  journey;  it  was 
not  the  end.  But  even  as  he 
thought  this  he  became  aware 
that  the  light  weight  pressed 
against  him  was  entirely  mo- 
tionless, and  that  the  hand 
curved  round  his  was  turning 
cold. 

With  a  sob  of  pure  regret 
that  Wilding  had  to  die,  Boyd 
laid  him  back  upon  the  k'ang 
and  folded  his  hands  upon  his 
breast.  Outside,  the  wolf 
howled  again.  Looking  up 
at  the  paper  window,  Boyd 
saw  that  the  moon  had  dipped 
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down  behind  a  lower  pane,  and 
he  understood  that  a  new  day 
was  creeping  across  the  world. 

When  the  Chinese  heard  that 
the  foreigner  was  buying  a 
coffin  for  the  "Mongol  beggar," 
they  were  very  much  impressed, 
and  one  or  two  of  them  said 
that  they  wished  he  had  known 
this  before  he  died,  as  it  would 
have  made  him  so  happy. 
Wang  asked  whether  there 
would  be  a  feast.  Boyd  re- 
flected for  a  moment  and  then 
said  that  there  would,  and  he 
bade  Wang  invite  to  it  any 
who  had  showed  Wilding  kind- 
ness. The  number  of  such 
seemed  suddenly  to  be  enor- 
mous, and  to  include  every 
person  in  the  village.  Boyd 
stipulated  that  the  feast  should 
not  take  place  until  he  had 
left.  He  did  not  feel  inclined 
to  witness  heathen  merry- 
making in  connection  with 
Wilding's  obsequies.  He  found 
it  sufficiently  hard  to  decide 
what  to  do.  His  instinct  was 
to  take  Wilding  away  to  one 
of  the  mountains  and  bury  him 
on  the  hillside  with  a  wide 
range  of  sky  above  him.  But 
Wang  considered  that  Wilding 
belonged  to  him.  He  was  his 
adopted  son,  who  would  have 
observed  the  usual  ceremonies 
at  Wang's  grave  had  Wang 
outlived  him,  and  the  patriarch 
wished  him  to  be  buried  in  the 
spot  reserved  in  the  family 
cemetery  for  the  son  he  had 
never  had.  Boyd  deliberated 
gravely  and  said  nothing,  but 
he  went  into  the  house  and 
stood  and  looked  upon  Wilding. 
And  when  he  had  gazed  at  the 
composed  face  for  a  few  mo- 
ments it  seemed  to  him  that 


he  knew  just  what  Wilding's 
wishes  would  have  been.  He 
would  be  laid  in  Wang's 
cemetery,  but  Boyd  would 
bury  him  in  accordance  with 
the  Christian  faith.  The  ritual 
that  Wang  observed  could  not 
hurt  him,  and  in  some  measure 
it  would  keep  his  memory 
green. 

The  old  woman  came  hob- 
bling painfully  from  the  inner 
room,  and  Boyd  strode  across 
the  floor  to  offer  his  arm.  Her 
feet  had  been  crushed  since  she 
was  seven  years  old,  that  she 
might  have  the  Golden  Lilies 
of  beauty  and  good-breeding, 
but  the  binding  had  been  care- 
lessly done,  and  her  embroid- 
ered, wooden- soled  shoes,  which 
were  the  regulation  3J  inches 
long,  had  given  her  endless 
pain  and  discomfort.  Not  a 
day  but  she  wished  that  they 
had  been  deformed  more  care- 
fully ;  yet  she  would  have 
borne  twice  the  pain  to  escape 
the  chagrin,  for  Wang  was  not 
above  alluding  to  the  blemish 
if  he  were  vexed  with  her.  It 
is  possible  that  if  Wang's 
purse  had  been  longer  at  the 
time  of  his  marriage  he  would 
have  had  a  wife  with  the  dex- 
terously bound  feet  that  the 
Chinese  so  much  admire ;  but 
his  mother  had  to  do  the  best 
she  could  for  him  on  small 
means,  and  he  had  never  seen 
his  bride  until  she  arrived  in 
a  red  chair  at  the  door  of  his 
house  and  was  married  to  him 
by  the  simple  act  of  crossing 
his  threshold. 

Mrs  Wang  climbed  upon  the 
k'ang  with  Boyd's  help  and 
sat  down,  drawing  her  feet 
modestly  under  cover  of  the 
edge  of  her  wide  woman's 
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jacket,  since  a  woman's  foot 
in  China  is  a  delicate  subject, 
figuratively  as  well  as  in  the 
literal  sense. 

"  No  child  of  my  own  could 
have  been  a  better  son  to  me 
than  Layo-shi-yee,"  she  said, 
settling  herself  down  to  talk, 
in  spite  of  the  silent,  composed 
figure  that  lay  between  her  and 
Boyd.  "I  never  had  a  child. 
Wang  was  very  angry  about 
it,  and  as  the  years  went  on 
he  brought  home  a  *  little  wife,' 
and  I  was  angry  at  that.  But 
she  didn't  have  a  son  either, 
so  we  packed  her  off,  which 
was  a  good  riddance,  for  there 
was  never  any  peace  in  the 
house  while  she  was  here." 
Boyd  with  his  slight  knowledge 
of  the  Chinese  wondered  at  the 
woman's  unrestrained  speech 
with  a  man  and  a  foreigner, 
until  he  remembered  that  he 
was  no  longer  in  China  proper, 
but  in  a  little  village  near  the 
border  where  two  civilisations, 
Mongolian  freedom  and  Chinese 
prudishness,  meet  and  clash. 
"  And  as  Wang  grew  older  he 
said  that  he  was  afraid  to  die 
lest  he  should  wander,  since 
there  was  no  son  to  worship 
at  his  grave,  and  he  said  he 
would  adopt  one.  And  while 
he  was  thinking  of  itj  two  men 
came  to  the  village  late  one 
night  and  sat  and  cried  for 
help.  We  thought  they  were 
ghosts,  until  some  young  fellows 
looked  out  of  their  door  and 
saw  that  they  wore  dark 
clothes  instead  of  white  ones 
as  the  spirits  do.  One  was  a 
Chinese  and  one  an  ocean 
spirit,  but  he  knew  our  lan- 
guage and  our  ways  so  well 
that  though  he  said  he  was  an 
ocean  spirit  we  could  not  quite 


believe  him.  And  from  the 
day  he  came  to  live  with  us, 
Wang  and  I  have  been  happy 
people.  He  has  always  been 
kind  to  us.  He  could  not  earn 
much  money,  but  he  made  up 
for  it  in  other  ways.  When 
Wang  got  old  man's  rheum- 
atism and  couldn't  move  his 
arms  for  a  fortnight,  I  knew 
the  consolation  of  having  a 
son.  He  sat  beside  Wang  and 
tended  him  all  the  time,  and 
rubbed  him  with  oil  at  sunrise 
and  sunset.  We  Chinese  do 
not  eat  when  we  are  ill,  we 
just  lie  on  the  k'ang  until  we 
are  better,  but  Layo-shi-yee 
cooked  food  for  Wang  and 
carried  it  to  him,  and  when 
Wang  was  well  again  he  said 
he  had  not  minded  being  ill  at 
all.  The  pain  had  been  very 
bad  and  he  had  felt  wretched, 
but  our  son  had  been  so  kind 
to  him  that  it  had  made  up 
for  everything.  We  did  not 
know  his  name,  and  wondered 
what  to  call  him,  but  he  asked 
my  age,  and  said  at  once,  '  Then 
I  shall  be  called  Sixty-one ! ' 
It  was  a  pretty  compliment. 
Wang  said  he  could  not  think 
that  he  was  an  ocean  spirit 
after  that.  He  was  always 
kind,"  she  repeated.  "And  so 
particular  about  his  clothes 
and  his  washing  and  his  tea- 
basin  being  clean !  He  had  a 
clean  suit  every  three  days, 
and  would  wash  his  own 
clothes  and  spread  them  to 
dry  in  the  sun.  And  he  would 
mend  his  shoes  with  a  needle 
and  thread.  Many  a  morning 
I've  come  in  and  seen  him 
kneeling  on  the  k'ang  waiting 
for  me.  '  Old  Lady,  have  you 
got  a  little  bit  of  stuff  to 
mend  my  shoes?'  And  he 
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would  take  it  and  sew  it  in 
so  carefully.  'I  don't  mind 
patches,'  he  would  say,  'but 
I  can't  stand  holes ! '  And  I 
would  sometimes  say,  'We 
ought  to  get  you  some  new 
shoes.  Those  have  been  worn 
out  these  two  months.'  And 
he  would  say,  'I  don't  need 
any  new  ones.  A  little  time 
and  trouble  will  mend  these.' 
"We  wished  him  to  marry. 
Indeed  I  had  chosen  a  wife 
for  him  from  a  family  who 
live  near  here.  I  needed  some 
one  to  help  me  with  the  house- 
work, so  it  was  the  proper 
thing  that  he  should  marry, 
and  we  told  him  what  we 
had  arranged.  He  turned  the 
colour  of  your  white  handker- 
chief and  began  to  shake  as 
if  he  had  a  fever.  He  said 
that  we  must  never  speak  to 
him  of  marriage,  for  he  would 
never  marry  a  woman  who 
was  not  of  his  own  nation. 
And  Wang  said  it  would  be 
so  nice  if  he  would,  for  in  time 
he  would  have  a  grandson,  but 
Layo-shi-yee  said  that  he  would 
run  away  to  his  own  people 
first.  And  we  said  that  it  was 
many  li  to  his  own  people  and 
he  was  blind,  and  he  answered 
that  at  least  he  could  run 
away  south  and  die.  We  did 
not  say  anything  more.  We 
saw  that  we  had  offended  him 
deeply,  not  knowing  what  was 
in  his  heart,  and  we  hoped  that 
he  would  forget  about  it,  for 
we  did  not  want  to  hurt  him. 
But  that  night  we  heard  him 
crying  to  himself  and  moaning 
in  his  sleep,  and  when  Wang 
went  in  he  found  him  walking 
round  and  round  the  room, 
with  his  arms  stretched  out 
before  him  and  his  face  wet 


with  tears.  And  Wang  pro- 
mised him  by  the  Tablets  of 
his  Ancestors  that  he  would 
never  mention  marriage  to 
him  again,  and  he  lay  down, 
and  by  and  by  we  heard  him 
go  off  to  sleep.  In  the  morn- 
ing I  was  afraid  to  come  into 
the  room  lest  he  should  revile 
me  for  choosing  him  a  wife 
when  he  did  not  wish  to 
transact  business,  but  there  he 
was,  kneeling  on  the  k'ang, 
smiling  and  saying,  '  Old  Lady, 
have  you  got  one  little  piece  of 
poo  to  mend  my  shoes?'  He 
used  to  watch  me  sweeping  the 
floor, — I  say  watch,  for  indeed 
he  seemed  to  see  everything 
with  those  blind  eyes  of  his, — 
and  if  I  did  not  go  into  every 
corner, — I,  a  tired  old  woman, 
— he  would  wait  till  he  thought 
I  was  out  of  the  room,  and 
then  fetch  the  brush  and  do 
the  sweeping  himself.  I  told 
him  sometimes  that  there  are 
no  eyes  as  sharp  as  a  blind 
man's ! " 

She  paused,  caught  sight  of 
the  passive,  upturned  face,  and 
cried  brokenly,  "If  he  could 
come  back — if  my  son  could 
come  back  to  me,  there  is  no 
trouble  I  would  not  take  for 
him — for  Layo-shi-yee ! " 

Boyd  was  glad  when  Wang 
returned  and  said  that  the 
arrangements  were  completed. 

The  heavy  pencil-box  lid  of 
the  coffin  was  slid  home,  the 
bearers  fitted  their  shoulders 
under  the  straps  and  shipped 
their  burden.  Wang,  clothed 
in  white  from  head  to  foot, 
prostrated  himself  upon  the 
ground,  then  rose  and  led  the 
way  as  chief  mourner,  while 
Boyd  followed  his  friend's  coffin. 
The  whole  population  of  the 
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village  went  with  them.  They 
had  sent  to  the  city  of  Hsin- 
hua-fu  for  clothes,  paper  im- 
ages, and  mock-money.  Young 
men  and  boys  wore  long  red 
gauze  coats  over  their  dirty 
everyday  clothes,  and  hats  with 
green  feathers.  They  flanked 
the  procession,  carrying  tawdry 
banners.  All  the  funeral  ad- 
denda were  hired  about  from 
village  to  village.  The  gay 
trappings  helped  to  enliven  the 
occasion,  and  none  remembered 
the  sinister  effect  they  had  of 
spreading  disease.  Wang  was 
genuinely  grieved,  but  his  face 
wore  a  look  of  dignified  im- 
portance that  betrayed  that 
his  grief  was  for  the  time  being 
subservient  to  the  part  he  had 
to  play.  The  procession  wound 
along  the  course  of  a  dry  stream 
and  stopped  before  a  square 
graveyard  on  a  southern  slope 
under  a  hill.  It  was  neither 
walled  nor  fenced,  but  land- 
marks showed  its  boundaries 
and  two  stone  lions  the  en- 
trance. There  were  many 
graves  dotted  about  without 
any  apparent  plan,  but  in 
reality  great  care  had  been 
taken  with  the  arrangement 
of  the  place,  and  every  member 
of  the  clan  had  his  appointed 
spot.  In  the  middle  stood  an 
altar  of  "  sounding-stone  "  that 
rang  to  a  touch  of  the  hand, 
and  in  one  corner  there  was  a 
stone  dedicated  to  the  "thick 
earth,"  out  of  gratitude  for  its 
being  of  a  material  in  which 
the  dead  can  be  laid  away. 
Here  Wang's  ancestors  had 
been  buried  for  many  centuries, 
and  tears  came  into  the  old 
man's  eyes  when  he  remembered 
that  he  was  the  last  of  the  tale, 
and  that  Layo-shi-yee  would 


never  play  the  part  of  filial  son 
before  his  tomb. 

Boyd  had  given  explicit 
orders  for  the  conduct  of  the 
party  when  they  reached  the 
cemetery.  All  save  himself 
and  Wang  and  the  bearers 
were  to  remain  outside  until 
Wilding  had  been  buried.  Then 
they  might  do  what  they  liked, 
burn  the  images  and  proceed 
with  the  ritual  of  their  own  re- 
ligion. Bare-headed,  he  slipped 
past  the  expectant  crowd, 
and  walked  in  through  the 
gateless  entrance  between  the 
stone  lions  ;  and  as  the  white 
coffin  swung  round  and  paused, 
Boyd  faced  it  and  spoke  the 
immense  promise  that  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  Burial  Service. 
Then  he  turned  and  walked 
before  it  to  the  graveside,  and 
with  a  low,  steady  voice  com- 
mitted Wilding's  body  to  the 
earth  and  his  soul  to  God. 
His  eyes  blurred  when  he  called 
him  "this,  our  brother,"  but 
the  solid  words  of  promise  and 
consolation  fortified  him  against 
his  own  immediate  grief  and 
enabled  him  to  reach  the  end 
calmly.  He  threw  a  handful 
of  earth  down  into  the  grave 
and  dropped  on  his  knees. 

For  a  long  time  he  knelt 
there,  loth  to  rise,  since  when 
he  did  so  Wilding  would  be 
buried  and  gone;  and  also  be- 
cause, the  service  over,  he  knew 
not  what  grotesque  practices 
might  follow.  But  at  last  he 
got  to  his  feet  and  found  two 
or  three  little  boys  waiting 
beside  him  with  their  arms 
full  of  white  stones  from  the 
river-bed.  His  idea  was  to 
mark  the  grave  with  a  cross 
so  that  Wilding  might  at  least 
have  the  Christian  symbol. 
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Wang  had  been  disturbed.  He 
said  that  the  design  should 
be  "Buddha's  heart,"  as  the 
Chinese  call  the  Swastica. 
Boyd  replied  that  though 
Wilding  had  said  that  he 
would  honour  the  grave  of  his 
adopted  father,  he  had  said 
that  he  would  never  worship 
his  gods.  Wang,  in  sudden 
misgiving,  asked,  "Will  he 
wander  if  his  sign  is  not 
there  ?  "  And  Boyd,  though 
he  hated  to  play  upon  supersti- 
tion, answered,  "  He  will  never 
wander  from  his  grave  to  harm 
you  if  you  leave  him  his  cross." 
The  long,  low  mound  was  care- 
fully piled;  it  looked  strange 
and  foreign  among  the  pyra- 
midal heaps,  and  Boyd  stooped 
and  arranged  the  smooth, 
water-worn  stones  in  a  long 
cross  from  head  to  foot. 

"There,"  he  said,  when  he 
had  finished.  "Sleep  there, 
4  Turkestan '—until  the  Trum- 
pet calls  you,  and  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth  are 
explored." 

He  left  the  cemetery  to  admit 
a  curious  and  excited  crowd, 
and  paused  a  moment  to  watch 
them.  They  carried  images  of 
servants,  of  a  horse  and  cart, 
strings  of  money,  food  and 
clothes,  all  made  of  paper. 
Their  belief  was  that  these 
things  when  burnt  would  fly 
away  to  the  other  world  to 
be  used  by  Wilding.  Wang 
had  been  at  some  expense  to 
procure  these  offerings,  and 
with  the  sudden,  matchless  ex- 
travagance of  the  thrifty,  had 
incurred  debts  which  it  would 
take  years  to  pay  off.  As 
Boyd  watched  them  there  was 
a  sudden  flare,  and  the  paper 
servants  went  their  way.  He 


passed  on  with  a  sad  heart, 
and  as  he  walked  slowly  along 
the  river-bed,  dry  for  centuries 
save  in  a  summer  spate,  he 
met  a  man  hurrying  towards 
him  with  rather  a  mysterious 
air,  and  carrying  something 
wrapped  in  paper  under  his 
arm. 

"Am  I  very  late?"  the  man 
asked.  "Will  they  have  fin- 
ished before  I  arrive?  I  have 
been  so  far  to  fetch  what  I 
require."  He  fingered  his 
parcel. 

"No,  you  will  be  in  plenty 
of  time,"  said  Boyd. 

"  Then  if  you  will  permit 
it,  I  will  walk  a  little  way 
with  you.  I  have  bought  an 
offering  to  burn  at  the  funeral, 
but  I  wished  to  ask  your  opin- 
ion first,  since  you  are  of  his 
nation.  I  owe  him  a  debt  of 
gratitude.  My  life  was  never 
worth  living  until  he  came, 
and  now  I  am  a  happy  man. 
My  wife  and  her  mother-in-law 
used  to  quarrel  worse  than  I 
can  describe.  Two  striving 
tongues  make  an  unquiet 
house,  as  we  say,  and  some- 
times I  was  afraid  to  go  home 
after  my  work  was  done  lest  I 
should  find  them  reviling  one 
another.  And  once  they  quar- 
relled in  the  street  when  my 
wife  was  fetching  home  the 
water  and  her  mother-in-law 
was  coming  in  from  doing  the 
marketing,  and  they  fell  upon 
one  another,  and  the  peace- 
talkers  came  to  separate  them. 
And  afterwards  I  had  to  pay 
the  peace-talkers.  Oh,  I  was  a 
miserable  man  in  those  days. 
And  then  the  foreign  spirit 
came  from  the  Grass  Country, 
where  none  has  ever  come  from 
before,  and  old  Wang  adopted 
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him  and  he  went  blind.  But 
he  used  to  sit  at  the  street 
corners  before  he  lived  with 
Wang,  and  tell  tales,  and  we 
all  flocked  to  hear  him.  I  tell 
you  that  there  was  no  work 
done  in  the  village  for  three 
or  four  days,  we  were  all  so 
engrossed  in  listening  to  the 
story-teller.  The  harvest  was 
garnered  or  else  it  might  have 
stood  all  winter  waiting  to 
be  reaped !  The  cattle  were 
hungry  in  their  sheds,  men 
themselves  forgot  to  eat  for 
listening  to  the  tales.  And 
there  I  found  solace  from  the 
troubles  of  my  home.  When 
my  house  was  unendurable  the 
story-teller  would  console  me, 
and  I  took  back  his  tales  with 
me  to  tell  the  women,  and  they 
stopped  quarrelling  to  listen. 
Oh,  they  were  wonderful  tales — 
about  the  boy  who  climbed  up 
the  beanstalk,  and  the  man 
who  shot  the  smooth -fruit 
from  his  son's  head,  and  the 
disobedient  goddess  who  was 
chained  to  a  chair  in  the  sky. 
He  would  go  on  for  hours 
telling  one  little  tale  after 
another,  and  all  the  people 
thronged  to  listen.  But  after 
a  while  he  did  not  tell  us  true 
stories  any  more,  but  the  most 
impossible  things.  He  said 
that  in  Peking  there  are  horse- 
less carriages  that  have  no 
rails  as  a  train  has.  Now, 
that  is  absurd,  for  we  all  know 
that  a  train  cannot  go  with- 
out rails  (that  is  the  only 
safeguard  in  a  country  where 
there  are  railways),  so  how  can 
a  horseless  carriage  run  with- 
out rails  either?  Oh,  it  was 
too  much  to  expect  sensible 
people  to  believe!  The  boy 
might  have  climbed  the  bean- 


stalk, or  for  aught  I  know 
a  goddess  might  have  been 
chained  to  a  chair  in  the 
sky,  but  the  sea-carriage  that 
brought  him  to  the  Middle 
Kingdom  could  not  travel  by 
day  and  night,  even  if  it  had 
one  red  eye  and  one  green 
one !  But  I  told  the  women, 
and  they  believed  it  all.  You 
know  what  women  are  ?  " 

Not  to  interrupt,  Boyd  said 
that  he  did. 

"They  were  enchanted  with 
the  stories;  and  when  I  found 
my  food  cooked  and  the  house 
clean  I  would  tell  them  one, 
but  if  the  rice  was  late  or 
there  was  quarrelling  going  on 
I  would  say  nothing.  They 
soon  got  to  understand.  And 
they  would  tell  the  stories 
again  to  each  other  all  day 
long.  I  did  not  object :  it 
gave  them  something  to  talk 
about  and  prevented  them  from 
quarrelling.  And  now  I  have 
such  a  peaceful  home.  All 
due  to  him.  I  tell  you  I  feel 
grateful." 

"  If  you  felt  grateful  to  him," 
said  Boyd,  "why  didn't  you 
help  him  to  Kalgan,  where 
there  are  other  foreign 
people  ?  " 

"We  are  poor,"  said  the 
man,  simple  and  sincere,  "and 
it  is  a  long  way  to  Kalgan — 
more  than  a  day.  Layo-shi-yee 
could  not  walk  it,  and  there 
are  only  two  carts  in  the 
village  —  both  of  them  char- 
tered day  after  day  to  help 
the  traffic  up  Hard -to -climb 
Hill.  Besides,"  he  added  in- 
genuously, "  I  am  a  relative  of 
old  Wang;  and  when  I  die  I 
wish  to  be  buried  in  his  nice 
graveyard,  so  it  would  not  do 
for  me  to  offend  him.  And 
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it  was  arranged  that  Layo- 
shi-yee  was  to  be  a  son  to 
him.  After  he  went  blind 
Layo-shi-yee  did  not  tell  stories 
any  more  (though  he  would 
always  tell  me  one  if  my 
women  began  to  quarrel).  He 
went  to  beg  by  the  roadside. 
It  was  not  thought  fitting 
that  one  of  Wang's  illustrious 
family  should  beg;  but  there 
was  another  mouth  to  feed, 
and,  as  Layo  -  shi  -  yee  said, 
being  an  ocean  spirit,  he 
could  do  what  he  liked.  I 
thought  he  chose  to  beg  in 
the  hope  that  a  foreigner  would 
pass,  but  he  never  said  so. 
One  day  he  asked  me  to  help 
him  to  get  to  Kalgan,  but  I 
replied  that  I  had  not  the 
money.  He  said  that  if  I  could 
get  him  to  a  foreigner's  house 
I  should  be  well  paid.  But 
I  wished  him  to  remain  for 
the  sake  of  the  peace  I  had 
with  my  wife  and  mother-in- 
law  ;  and  also  I  was  afraid  to 
offend  Wang,  for,  as  I  say,  I 
wish  to  be  buried  in  his  grave- 
yard. But  I  loved  Layo-shi- 
yee  well  enough  to  bring  an 
offering  to  burn  before  his 
tomb.  What  do  you  think  he 
will  want  most  in  the  other 
world?  They  are  burning  all 
sorts  of  things  over  yonder, — 
servants?  But  what  would 
he  want  with  servants?  He 
waited  on  old  Wang  so  cheer- 
fully. They  are  burning  money 
by  the  tael.  But  I  doubt 
whether  he  wants  money,  since 
he  never  seemed  to  miss  it 
here.  He  always  gave  Wang 
all  he  took  in  his  begging. 
It  would  have  been  easy 
enough  for  him  to  sleeve 
enough  to  buy  tobacco;  but 
he  never  seemed  to  think  of 


it,  though  I  know  he  liked 
tobacco.  He  seemed  to  be 
too  simple  even  to  sleeve 
money.  One  day  I  said  some- 
thing of  the  sort  to  him,  and 
he  said  it  would  not  do.  So, 
you  see,  unlike  other  men,  he 
set  no  value  upon  money. 
They  are  burning  suits  of 
clothes,  too,  made  out  of 
paper;  but  what  will  he  want 
with  those  ?  And  food :  he 
never  tasted  anything  but  rice 
and  millet  while  he  lived 
with  Wang,  and  chu-pau-poo 
at  the  New  Year,  and  never 
seemed  to  miss  it.  What  do 
you  think  he  will  want  most 
in  the  other  world  ?  You  are 
from  his  own  country ;  you 
will  know  his  heart." 

"I  think,"  said  Boyd,  "that 
he  will  want  nothing.  All 
that  he  lacked  in  this  world 
will  be  made  up  to  him  there." 

The  man's  face  fell. 

"Is  that  your  belief?"  he 
said.  "I  have  been  consider- 
ing the  matter  deeply,  and 
this  is  what  I  think — that  he 
will  want  his  eyes !  If  he 
had  had  his  eyes  he  could 
have  gone  home  to  his  own 
country  in  time  to  die.  In 
the  other  land  he  will  meet 
his  former  friends,  and  how 
can  he  know  them  if  he  has 
no  eyes  ?  The  Buddhist  priest 
tells  us  that  all  that  we 
burn  at  a  funeral  goes  to  the 
other  world  for  the  use  of 
the  dead  man.  Of  course  we 
don't  all  believe  what  the 
priest  says,  but  there  is  a 
chance  that  it  may  be  true. 
I  would  like  to  give  him 
back  his  eyes,  so  I  have 
been  to  a  village  where  there 
is  a  money  -  changer's  shop 
where  they  make  things  for 
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funerals,  and  I  got  the  man 
to  make  these." 

At  last  he  opened  the  parcel 
and  drew  out  a  huge  repre- 
sentation of  a  pair  of  human 
eyes,  done  on  paper  in  gold 
and  silver  and  black  —  crude 
and  hideous  :  iris,  pupil,  socket, 
eyelash,  and  brow. 

Boyd  recoiled  a  little  at 
sight  of  it,  but  the  man  came 
a  step  nearer. 

"  I  haven't  said  anything  to 
the  priest,"  he  said,  "for  I 
would  have  no  priests  in  it, 
but  I  thought  I  would  ask  you. 
How  poo  how — is  it  good  or 
not  good,  do  you  like  it  or  not 
like  it?  I  thought  that  if  I 
burnt  this  and  you  prayed  to 
your  God  and  his,  we  might 
perhaps  together  give  him  back 
his  eyes.  Do  you  agree  that  I 
should  burn  it  ?  " 

"What  can  I  say?"  said 
Boyd.  "  How  make  you  under- 
stand? You  wouldn't  help 
him  when  it  was  in  your  power 
to  do  so.  He  wants  nothing 
of  you  now.  And  yet — yes, 
burn  it,  and  bless  you  for  your 
kind  thoughts  of  him  ! " 

The  man  hurried  away  im- 
portantly, but  a  moment  later 
turned  back  and  touched 
Boyd's  arm. 

"  Do  you  think  that  he  will 
know  that  it  is  I  who  have 
done  this?"  he  asked.  "I 
have  to  thank  him  for  my 
peaceful  house,  and  I  should 
like  him  to  know  that  it  is  I. 
The  women  are  weeping  for 
him  now.  Later  I  will  take 
them  to  the  feast.  Wang  says 
that  we  may  all  come  and 
there  will  be  nothing  to  pay. 
Do  you  think  that  he  will 
know  that  it  is  I  who  give 
him  his  eyes  ?  " 


"  I  think  that  he  will  know 
of  your  kind  thought  and 
act." 

"I  hope  he  will— you  would 
surely  know.  I  paid  a  tiaou 
for  this,  but  I  don't  begrudge 
the  money — not  a  bit." 

He  bowed  and  then  hurried 
off. 

Boyd's  steps  grew  slower 
and  slower.  This  was  not  the 
country  that  he  thought  he 
knew,  nor  were  these  the 
people  he  had  been  wont  to 
dub  "Chinamen."  Neither  did 
he  feel  the  same  man  who  had 
regretted  leaving  Peking. 

Outside  Wang's  house  his 
cart  stood  waiting.  Wang 
was,  of  course,  still  at  the 
graveyard,  but  his  wife  was 
within.  Boyd  entered  and 
stood  in  the  room  where 
Wilding  had  lived  and  died. 
It  looked  singularly  empty  and 
desolate.  Boyd's  eyes  rested 
upon  the  corner  of  the  k'ang 
where  Wilding  had  used  to  sit, 
and  the  space  in  the  middle 
where  he  had  slept  these  two 
years.  The  stolid,  uncompre- 
hending ancestral  tablets 
seemed  to  gaze  down,  stupidly 
ignorant  that  Wang's  adopted 
son  was  in  his  grave.  Two 
faint  paths  were  traced  upon 
the  earthen  floor  where  Wild- 
ing had  slipped  off  the  k'ang 
and  flitted  to  the  stove  or  to 
the  door.  They  were  so  faint 
that  Boyd's  heart  began  to 
quiver  as  he  looked.  His  own 
English  boots  would  have  worn 
a  deeper  track  in  a  week.  He 
was  recalled  by  the  sound  of 
weeping  from  the  inner  room. 

"Lo  T'it'i,"  he  said,  "I  am 
starting  on  my  journey.  I 
have  come  to  say  farewell." 

Wang's  wife  came  into  the 
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room,  her  dim  old  eyes  red 
with  tears. 

"We  have  buried  Layo-shi- 
yee,  and  the  honourable  Wang 
is  now  at  his  grave.  I  must 
take  the  road.  Have  you  any- 
thing belonging  to  my  friend 
that  I  could  have  for  a  re- 
membrance ? " 

"  No,  there  is  nothing." 

"  Not  a  frog  off  his  coat,  nor 
a  cord  from  his  queue  ?  " 

"There  are  only  his  shoes," 
she  said.  "You  may  take  his 
shoes." 

"  I  will  take  one,"  Boyd  an- 
swered, "just  for  a  keepsake." 

She  stooped  for  a  much- 
mended  blue  cloth  shoe,  and 
beat  the  dust  off  it  against  the 
door-post.  Boyd  dropped  on 
one  knee,  and  held  out  his 
hands  for  the  gift. 

"  You  are  welcome  to  it,"  she 
said.  "  And  the  more  so  since 
Wang  tells  me  you  have  given 
him  money  so  that  we  may 
spend  the  winter  in  comfort." 

"It  was  gladly  given,"  he 
answered.  "Take  it  as  from 
Layo-shi-yee.  Now  I  leave 
your  honourable  dwelling,  for 
my  cart  is  at  the  door.  Good- 
bye, Old  Lady." 

She  began  to  weep  again, 
but  checked  herself  and  replied 
with  the  usual  parting  words  to 
a  traveller,  "Peace  be  upon 
your  road !  " 

Boyd's  eyes  filled  suddenly  as 
he  went  out  of  the  little  house 
he  had  come  to  know  so  well. 
In  the  street  the  sunshine  lay 
broad  and  mellow,  and  the 
shadows  were  their  usual  mid- 
day indigo. 

The  carter's  little  blue-and- 
red  eye  looked  at  him  curiously 
as  he  climbed  up  by  a  spoke  of 


the  wheel  and  gave  the  order  to 
start.  An  ocean  spirit  could 
not  be  regarded  as  human  if  he 
paid  for  a  feast  and  went  away 
before  it  was  set.  The  carter 
himself  would  dearly  have  liked 
a  place  at  that  feast.  But  it 
was  not  to  be. 

The  mules  strained  forward 
and  the  heavy  wheels  began  to 
revolve.  Boyd  stood  on  the 
footboard,  and,  leaning  his  arms 
upon  the  blue  cotton  hood, 
gazed  away  down  the  dry 
river-bed  to  the  mass  of  people 
that  thronged  the  Wang  ceme- 
tery. There  was  a  sudden 
glow  as  of  burning  paper,  and 
he  wondered  if  it  were  the 
hideous  and  pathetic  offering  of 
the  man  who  was  indebted  to 
Wilding  for  his  domestic  peace. 
A  murmur  of  admiration  fol- 
lowed the  flare.  The  crowd 
shifted  and  swayed.  Red 
gauze  coats,  green  hats,  the 
everyday  blue  poo,  and  the 
white  of  the  mourners,  fused 
and  twinkled  like  the  colours 
in  a  kaleidoscope.  Then  the 
current  seemed  to  set  the  other 
way.  The  throng  divided,  and 
Boyd  caught  the  brightness 
of  the  sun  upon  the  white 
stones  of  the  cross.  He  bared 
his  head,  and  gazed  and  gazed 
intently.  His  lips  muttered 
something,  he  hardly  knew 
what :  "  Tharsei;  egeirai,  phonei 
se."  The  crowd  gathered 
again ;  the  various  colours 
fused  and  confused. 

A  bend  of  the  road  hid  all 
from  sight,  and  Boyd,  with  a 
worn  Chinese  shoe  buttoned  up 
inside  his  coat,  stooped  into  the 
cart  and  continued  his  journey 
to  Kalgan. 

PHILIPPA  BRIDGES. 
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THE    CHANCELLOR    OF    THE    EXCHEQUER 
AND    THE    IDLE    RICH. 


BY  ONE   OF  THEM. 

C'est  animal  est  tres  mechant, 
Quand  on  1'attaque  il  se  defend. 


SUCH  is  the  nature  of  ani- 
mals, and  Mr  Lloyd  George 
must  not  be  surprised  if  the 
classes  whom  ne  attacks  so 
bitterly  show  certain  powers 
of  self  -  defence.  Mr  Lloyd 
George,  on  the  17th  of  October, 
delivered  himself  of  a  very  re- 
markable speech  at  the  City 
Temple.  He  addressed  a  large 
audience  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men calling  themselves  Liberal- 
Christians — a  combination  title 
which  fills  the  ordinary  man 
with  wonder.  I  suppose  the 
syllogism  runs  —  All  Liberals 
are  Christians;  no  Christians 
are  Conservatives  ;  therefore  all 
Christians  are  Liberals.  Poli- 
ticians have  often  called  Reli- 
gion to  their  aid  before  this; 
but  one  would  think  that  when 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer of  England  makes  a 
twentieth  -  century  speech  on 
social  questions  he  might  be 
content  to  stand  upon  his  own 
feet  on  his  own  platform. 
However,  no  lapse  from  good 
taste  on  the  part  of  our 
modern  Sausage-seller  can  now 
give  anybody  ground  for  much 
surprise. 

The  theme  of  his  discourse 
was  that  there  is  something 
wrong  with  England  (a  dis- 
covery which  he  apparently 
places  to  the  credit  of  Mr 
Joseph  Chamberlain),  and  this 
something  appears  to  him  to 
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be  divided  into  two  parts. 
First,  he  says  that  if  the  Navy 
and  the  Army  were  both  abol- 
ished, every  workman  in  the 
country  might  have  four  shil- 
lings a-week  more  wages.  It 
does  not  appear  to  occur  to 
him  that  the  workman  who 
neither  drinks  nor  smokes  con- 
tributes next-door-to-nothing 
either  to  the  Navy  or  the 
Army;  and  he  is,  I  take  it, 
constitutionally  incapable  of 
understanding  that  but  for 
the  Navy  and  the  Army  there 
would  be  no  British  workman, 
— that  is  to  say,  no  huge  class 
of  workman  whose  hours  are 
shorter,  whose  pay  is  larger, 
and  whose  food  is  better  (on 
Mr  Lloyd  George's  own  show- 
ing) than  the  corresponding 
hours,  pay,  and  food  of  the 
workman  in  any  and  every 
European  country.  Tell  him 
that  nothing  but  the  Navy 
stands  between  us  and  ruin, 
and  he  mutters  something 
about  "  Chimsera  bombinans 
in  vacuo"  (or  words  to  that 
effect);  ask  him  what  would 
happen  to  the  Empire  if  our 
Regular  army  were  to  be  dis- 
banded, and  he  might  perhaps 
tell  you  of  the  Parliament  of 
Man,  the  Federation  of  the 
World.  He  is  an  incorrigible 
idealist,  this  wonderful  Chan- 
cellor of  ours. 

Apparently     four     shillings 
3G 
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a- week  make  all  the  difference 
between    a    contented    and    a 
discontented      workman.       Mr 
H.  G.  Wells  told  us  the  other 
day  that  the  workman's  ideal 
wage     is     always    a     shilling 
a-week  more  than  he  has  got. 
Mr    George    says    it    is     four 
shillings.      Who    shall    decide 
when  Socialists  disagree?    But 
one  may  assert  with  a  surpris- 
ing   confidence    that    an    addi- 
tional   four    shillings    a-week 
would  not  produce  a   manual 
labourer's     millennium.       And 
then   there   are    those    plaguy 
Germans    too,  just   across    the 
North    Sea — soon    to    be    the 
German         Ocean  —  building 
Dreadnoughts,    confound    'em, 
as   if    they   were    Englishmen 
and  had  the   right    to   do   so. 
You  must  take  the  rich  man's 
income      to      build      counter- 
Dreadnoughts       and        super- 
Dreadnoughts,  since  the  weekly 
wage  is  (quite  rightly),  as  far 
as   may   be,    sacred.     But    the 
cake  cannot  be  eaten  and  kept; 
you    cannot    make    the    same 
money  pay  for  your  safety,  and 
for    the    "measures    of    social 
reform "  (a  good  mouth-filling 
Radical    phrase   that !)    which 
can   only   be   carried    through 
under  the  aegis  of  a  protecting 
Navy   and   Army.      I   suppose 
the  Chancellor  in  his  heart   of 
hearts  recognises  the  fact,  how- 
ever much  he  and  the  Liberal- 
Christians    may    make    public 
moan  on  the  subject  of  waste- 
ful expenditure  on  armaments. 
Yet  I  have  an  idea  that  if  we 
ever  have  to  hang  any  of  our 
public    men    for   trifling   with 
the  Navy,  Mr  Lloyd  George's 
gibbet  will  be  placed  in  a  fine 
central  position. 


His  second  point,  and  he 
claims  it  as  his  own  discovery, 
is  that  there  are  some  two 
million  "idle  rich"  and  their 
dependents  in  the  country,  and 
that  the  two  million  are  a 
useless  luxury  which  no  nation 
can  afford.  The  two  million 
(or  their  most  important  mem- 
bers) have  apparently  been 
observed  by  Mr  Lloyd  George 
eating  their  lunch  at  their 
clubs,  playing  golf,  walking 
about  the  country  with  a  gun 
under  their  arm,  and  scorching 
along  the  roads  in  motor-cars. 
Of  course  such  conduct  is 
worthy  of  the  strongest  con- 
demnation, even  though  our 
impeccable  Chancellor  has  him- 
self foozled  his  tee-shot,  and 
exceeded  the  twenty-mile-an- 
hour  speed  limit.  But  there  is 
one  law  for  the  "  idle  rich " 
and  another  for  Radical 
Chancellors. 

Now,  joking  apart,  the 
charge  of  idleness  is  a  most 
serious  one  to  bring  against 
the  richer  men  of  a  nation ; 
and  if  it  were  true,  the  country 
would  certainly  be  in  a  highly 
precarious  condition.  Let  us 
examine  the  proposition  more 
closely,  and  if  possible  try  to 
understand  the  mental  attitude 
of  him  who  makes  it. 

To  begin  with,  the  Chancel- 
lor has  never  had  any  footing 
in  the  class  which  he  so  un- 
sparingly condemns.  He  has 
never  at  any  time  thought 
their  thoughts,  seen  with  their 
eyes,  or  grappled  with  their 
problems.  So  far  as  I  know, 
he  was  brought  up  with  the 
intention  of  practising  the  law 
in  a  humble  sort  of  way  in 
Wales.  But  for  his  unmistak- 
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able  ability  he  would  now  be 
a  small  solicitor  in  a  little 
Welsh  town.  His  friends  and 
companions  would  not  be  the 
gentlefolk  of  the  countryside, 
nor  yet  the  artisans  and  labour- 
ing men,  but  rather  the  be- 
twixt-and- betweens,  the  vet, 
the  dentist,  the  tradesman, 
and  the  farmer.  He  comes, 
in  fact,  from  a  class  which, 
possessed  of  many  virtues  and 
important  enough  in  a  way, 
has  never  before  exercised  any 
very  great  influence  over  the 
affairs  of  the  nation;  a  class 
which,  for  want  of  a  better 
term,  we  may  call  the  lower- 
middle.  The  result  is  that  he 
does  not  really  understand 
either  those  above  or  those 
below  the  class  from  which 
he  himself  is  sprung.  And  we 
may  notice  here,  that  although 
he  is  very  fond  of  posing  as 
the  protagonist  of  the  working 
classes,  and  frequently  describes 
himself  as  a  Son  of  the  People, 
yet  he  is  really  no  such  thing. 
He  is  not  a  member  of  any  of 
the  big  and  really  important 
classes ;  he  was  intended  to  eat 
his  bread  not  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow,  but  by  the  sharp- 
ness of  his  wits ;  he  is  the  son 
of  a  small  and  intermediate 
class,  a  class  which  of  all  others 
is  ignorant  of  the  world  around 
it ;  and  his  whole  character 
has  been  profoundly  influenced 
— as  must  be  the  case  with  us 
all — by  his  antecedents  and 
upbringing.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  this  class,  more  than 
any  other,  is  intolerably  sus- 
picious of  high  and  low  alike. 
It  is  an  uncomfortable,  uneasy 
class,  not  sure  of  its  position, 
suspended  between  a  genteel 


Heaven  and  an  unwashen 
Hell ;  sneering  at,  yet  envious 
of,  the  denizens  of  the  Upper 
World,  terribly  afraid  of  the 
H-less  abyss  into  which  it  has 
ever  a  fear  of  falling.  In 
Wales  it  is  invariably  Non- 
conformist, and  clings  passion- 
ately to  its  Nonconformity  as 
the  sheet-anchor  of  its  self- 
respect.  It  is  probably  very 
right  to  do  so. 

What  can  you  prognosticate 
of  an  exceedingly  clever,  able, 
and  discontented  lad  who  is 
born  into  such  a  class,  and  has 
raised  himself  to  a  great  posi- 
tion entirely  by  his  own  un- 
aided genius?  First  of  all,  I 
think  that  he  will  feel  deeply 
resentful  against  all  and  sundry 
who  appeared  to  him  on  his 
road  as  obstacles  to  success. 
He  must  have  felt  himself 
terribly  handicapped  at  times 
by  his  plentiful  lack  of  know- 
ledge concerning  the  social 
customs  of  the  well-born  ;  by 
the  gaps  in  his  education ;  by 
the  unwillingness  with  which 
one  class  accepts  any  member 
of  another  class,  however  able, 
however  pushing.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  knowledge  of 
the  proletariat  is  equally  faulty 
—  second  -  hand,  inconclusive. 
Mr  Lloyd  George  has  always 
appeared  to  close  observers 
secretly  to  despise  his  dupes, 
no  doubt  because  he  does  not 
understand  them.  He  promises 
them  anything  and  everything  ; 
tries  his  best  to  play  the  up-to- 
date  Robespierre ;  stirs  up  class 
hatred,  jealousy,  envy,  and  all 
kinds  of  malice.  Compounded 
with  his  despite  and  ignorance 
there  is  a  strong  tinge  of  sloppy 
sentiment,  which  seeks  to  re- 
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lieve  the  sufferings  of  the  poor 
with  copious  doses  of  a  political 
Mother  Siegel's  syrup. 

But  you  may  say  it  is  no  use 
abusing  plaintiff's  attorney. 
The  Chancellor  may  be  this, 
that,  or  the  other,  but  anyhow 
a  multitude  of  credulous  star- 
gazers  are  deceived  by  him,  and 
you  must  defend  yourselves,  not 
by  showing  that  the  man  is 
incapable  of  forming  a  correct 
judgment  on  certain  points,  but 
by  taking  his  words  as  they 
fall  out  of  his  mouth  and  prov- 
ing them  to  be  untrue.  You 
will  say  truly  that  some  sorts 
of  electors  are  particularly  fond 
of  an  unsavoury  or  vituperative 
publicist,  as  has  been  proved 
by  many  lesser  Cobbetts  and 
Bradlaughs.  Most  men  go  to 
public  meetings  to  be  amused, 
and  it  always  tickles  the  fancy 
of  an  audience  to  hear  a  Duke 
blackguarded  or  a  rich  man 
wrongfully  accused.  Our 

Chancellor  is  an  indefatigable 
public  speaker,  and  always 
takes  great  care  never  to  be 
dull  or  abstruse.  As  a  result, 
many  men  depart  well  satisfied 
with  the  entertainment  and  the 
entertainer ;  who,  if  you  tell 
them  that  four-fifths  of  what 
he  said  was  not  to  the  point, 
and  the  remainder  untrue,  will 
answer,  "  Well,  any'ow,  didn't 
'e  do  down  that  there  Lord 
'Amilton  proper  !  "  The  argu- 
mentum  ad  hominem  always 
pleases  the  multitude. 

That  some  few  rich  men  are 
idle  cannot  be  denied.  So  are 
a  vast  number  of  poor  men. 
Idleness  is  not  the  prerogative 
of  the  wealthy ;  most  of  us  hate 
work  like  poison,  rich  and  poor 
alike.  If  you  were  to  take  a 


chance  hundred  of,  say,  boiler- 
makers,  and  give  them  each 
£5000  a -year,  how  many  of 
them  do  you  think  would  go  on 
making  boilers  —  or  do  any 
further  manual  or  mental 
labour  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives?  But,  of  course,  that  is 
not  really  the  point.  The 
Socialist  does  not  so  much 
want  to  make  the  poor  man 
rich  as  the  rich  man  poor. 
The  Socialist's  heaven  is  for 
every  one 

"  Eight  hours  to  work, 

Eight  hours  to  play, 
Eight  hours  to  sleep, 
Eight  bob  a  day." 

They  want  eight,  and  they 
won't  wait.  Yet  as  soon  as 
they  got  eight  bob  a-day  they 
would  want  ten,  and  a  six-hour 
day. 

It  must  be  postulated  that 
all  work  is  distasteful  to  the 
great  majority  of  men  born 
of  women.  Yet  the  strange 
thing  about  the  curse  of  Adam 
is,  that  no  man  who  systemat- 
ically attempts  to  evade  it  is 
ever  really  happy.  No  man 
can  idle  away  all  his  days  and 
be  satisfied.  He  may  hate 
his  work ;  but  work  of  some 
kind  he  must  have,  or  he 
will  be  miserable.  Here  is  a 
very  obvious  truth  which  I 
suspect  the  Chancellor  of  over- 
looking. If  one  did  not  know 
it  for  a  fact,  one  could  assert 
a  priori  that  no  class  of  well- 
educated,  well-nourished,  well- 
born men  would  be  content 
to  live  idle  days :  simply  and 
solely  because  the  more  highly 
educated,  the  better  fed,  and 
the  higher  born  you  are,  the 
more  positively  unendurable 
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does  idleness  become.  The 
cart  -  horse  will  stand  still  in 
his  stall  for  weeks,  doing  noth- 
ing but  eat  and  drink  ;  but  the 
thoroughbred,  to  be  kept  fit, 
must  be  given  exercise. 

We  will  take  an  excursion 
into  the  country — the  special 
preserve  of  the  "idle  rich" — 
presently ;  but  first  let  us  take 
a  look  round  one  of  the  clubs 
in  which  Mr  Lloyd  George 
has  seen  them  eating  their 
luncheons.  Now  I  (this  article 
will  have  as  many  I's  in  it 
as  a  peacock's  tail  or  a 
Labour  member's  speech  be- 
fore it  is  done;  but  it  cannot 
be  helped  —  one  must  get  to 
grips  with  one's  subject)  was 
lunching  in  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Club  the  day  after 
the  City  Temple  speech.  On 
my  right  hand  sat  a  Con- 
servative member  of  Parlia- 
ment—  member  for  a  county 
division,  landlord  over  many 
thousands  of  acres,  principal 
owner  of  a  big  brewery  or 
distillery,  I  am  not  sure 
which.  I  know  him  to  be  a 
Major  in  the  Special  Reserve, 
and  Chairman  of  the  County 
Hospital  Committee.  Idle?  So 
idle  that  I  doubt  if  he  often 
has  a  spare  hour  between 
breakfast  -  time  and  midnight. 
Yet  here  he  is,  lunching  at  a 
luxurious  club,  looking  the 
picture  of  middle  -  aged  good 
grooming  and  prosperity.  No 
doubt  if  Mr  Lloyd  George  had 
looked  in  at  the  window  he 
would  have  chosen  him  as  a 
typical  unemployed  rich  man. 

Here  is  another  one,  my 
friend  Y.  Sleek,  is  he  not, 
and  well  fed?  not  dusty  and 
sweat-streaming  like  that  man 


there  who  is  hammering  up 
the  wood  -  pavement  in  the 
street  outside.  Yet  I  know 
quite  well  which  works  the 
harder.  Y.  is  a  newspaper 
man,  also  a  writer  of  books 
and  no  mean  poet  (but  I  sup- 
pose the  Chancellor  would  not 
include  writing  books  or  mak- 
ing verses  in  his  category  of 
labour).  He  is  working  when 
other  men  are  sleeping,  and  is 
certainly  using  his  brain  for 
twelve  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four. 

Opposite  me  is  a  well-known 
London  clergyman,  with  fine 
features  and  a  sweet  smile. 
He  is  a  great  preacher,  and 
never  preaches  the  same  ser- 
mon twice.  There,  next  the 
fireplace,  is  another  M.P. ;  next 
him  a  solicitor,  who  is  said  to 
know  more  scandal  than  any 
other  man  alive — and  that  is 
not  a  knowledge  you  acquire 
without  working  for  it.  By 
the  window  sits  a  young 
soldier  who  joined  the  army 
as  a  university  candidate, 
and  next  him  is  a  clever 
young  barrister  who  will  some 
day  make  people  talk  as 
much  about  him  as  he  talks 
about  them  now.  And  so  on 
and  so  on.  Save  for  myself 
(and  I  am  coming  to  my- 
self when  we  go  off  to  the 
country),  I  don't  believe  there 
is  an  idle  man  in  the  room. 
We  all  look  idle  enough,  no 
doubt — idle  and  well  fed,  tread- 
ing on  soft  carpets  and  eating 
delicate  food.  We  are  quite 
capable  of  deceiving  an  ignorant 
Chancellor  who  merely  judges 
by  appearances.  Yet  the  work 
of  the  nation  would  not  go 
forward  very  easily  without  a 
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good  many  of  these  idle-looking 
men.  But  it  will  be  said,  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  not 
the  kind  of  club  the  Chancellor 
meant.  Very  well  then,  let  us 
take  another,  which  has,  pos- 
sibly, a  larger  number  of  peers 
on  its  members'  list.  I  was  for 
a  good  many  years  a  member 
of  White's;  was  elected  soon 
after  leaving  the  university, 
and  only  took  my  name  off 
a  year  or  two  ago.  Now 
White's  is  not  what  it  was  in 
Thackeray's  day.  It  is  no 
longer  the  hall-mark  of  the 
aristocrat  to  be  able  to  pose 
in  "the  bow  window  of  Bays." 
But  it  is  on  the  whole  a  "young 
man's  "  club  —  that  is  to  say, 
a  club  to  which  a  youth  who 
is  bene  natus,  bene  vestitus,  et 
moderate  doctus  may  wish  to 
belong.  You  will  certainly 
find  fewer  bishops  and  lawyers 
there  than  at  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  but  possibly  more 
stockbrokers  and  financiers.  If 
you  cannot  discover  any  ap- 
preciable number  of  the  "idle 
rich  "  at  White's,  where  in  the 
name  of  Radicalism  are  you 
going  to  look  for  them  ?  Very 
well,  then,  let  us  buttonhole  a 
few  members  and  ask  them 
what  they  are.  "You,  sir, 
there,  with  the  good  figure  and 
the  little  rose  in  your  button- 
hole— you  look  idle  enough  at 
the  moment  as  you  take  a  chair 
in  the  window  and  survey  the 
passers-by.  What  are  you  ?  " 
"I  am  a  landlord  in  a  Home 
county.  I  command  a  yeo- 
manry brigade.  I  have  worked 
like  a  slave  at  the  War  Office 
for  seven  years  till  the  Esher 
Commission  turned  out  the  old 
gang.  (Is  the  new  gang  any 


better  ?)  I  have  written  a 
book  on  the  Near  East,  which 
for  a  year  or  two  was  looked 
on  as  the  last  word  on  the 
subject.  I  am  a  partner  in  a 
big  electrical  firm  with  offices 
in  Queen  Victoria  Street." 

Next,  please,  —  "  You  idle 
young  fellow  knocking  the 
balls  about  on  the  billiard 
table,  stared  at  by  all  those 
beautiful  old  prints, — what  do 
you  do  for  a  living  ?  "  "  My 
father  makes  me  an  allowance 
at  present.  But  I'm  learning 
land-agency  work  at  Cirences- 
ter,  so  that  I  can  look  after  the 
property  for  the  governor  in  a 
year  or  two  when  old  Smith — 
that's  our  present  agent — is 
pensioned  off."  I  know  the 
boy.  His  father  is  Lord  X., 
an  impoverished  land -owning 
peer  in  the  North  of  England. 
Next,  please.  Ah,  here  is  a 
likely  object :  a  small,  shiny- 
looking  lad,  with  a  little  waxed 
moustache, — this  at  least  is  a 
fit  object  for  our  Chancellor's 
satire.  Hear  him,  then.  "I 
work  from  nine  till  four  in 
Messrs  Nash's  bank — dull  work, 
banking,  but  lucrative.  I  got 
the  job  because  old  P.,  our 
senior,  is  a  cousin  of  mine." 
Nepotism,  but  not  idleness. 
Here  is  a  young  soldier,  who 
caught  a  bullet  in  the  arm  at 
Vaalkrantz.  Here  is  an  un- 
mistakable young  Hebrew,  but 
he  married  an  Earl's  daughter, 
and  his  name  is  a  household 
word.  He  works  in  the  firm's 
city  office.  Here  comes  a  noisy, 
laughing,  bear-fighting  gang  of 
boys  who  look  like  undergradu- 
ates, and  are  not  much  older. 
They  sit  down  in  the  little  hall, 
and  talk  about  motor-cars  and 
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shooting.  Mark  that  tall  dark 
one  with  the  biggish  moustache, 
in  the  middle.  He  is  a  Fellow 
of  All  Souls,  got  a  First  in 
Greats,  passed  second  into  the 
Home  Civil  Service,  and  is  just 
going  off  to  act  as  private 
secretary  to  one  of  our  pro- 
consuls. You  would  not  think 
it  to  look  at  him  now,  would 
you?  He  is  just  the  object 
to  deceive  our  psalm-singing 
Chancellor.  Sitting  by  him, 
and  trying  to  kick  his  shins,  is 
a  dear  good  friend  of  mine,  a 
secretary  of  legation  in  Morocco, 
home  on  leave :  that  short  fair 
boy  went  out  as  an  Imperial 
Yeoman  to  South  Africa,  and 
will  one  day  own  more  land 
than  almost  anybody  else  in 
England.  In  the  meantime  he 
is  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  an  ardent  Radical.  Oh! 
Mr  Lloyd  George,  even  your 
supporters  sometimes  appear 
in  the  guise  of  idle  clubmen. 

The  list  may  be  prolonged  ad 
infinitum.  It  is  no  doubt  true 
that  in  any  "West  End  club 
there  are  one  or  two  men  who 
practically  live  in  the  club, 
and  do  nothing.  The  average 
club  bore  is  known  to  us  all, 
and  I  do  not  defend  him. 
There  may  be  fifty  of  him 
within  a  quarter-mile  of  Pall 
Mall;  I  doubt  if  there  are  so 
many.  You  may  go  into  any 
respectable  London  club  —  I 
have  not  the  vaguest  idea 
what  club  Mr  Lloyd  George 
belongs  to  —  and  if  you  take 
the  members  there  assembled 
one  by  one  you  will  find 
that  perhaps  one  in  twenty  is 
idle,  and  one  in  twenty  is  rich, 
but  only  one  in  a  hundred  is 
both  idle  and  rich.  Your  club 


lounger — and  I  repeat  that  he 
is  a  rare  bird — is  nearly  always 
a  man  who  from  his  earliest 
youth  has  been  cursed  with  a 
small  competence.  If  a  natur- 
ally unenterprising  man  finds 
himself  possessed  of  a  small 
income  sufficient  to  pay  his 
club  subscription  and  provide 
his  little  comforts,  he  runs  a 
grave  risk  of  developing  into 
that  most  pitiable  of  all  objects, 
the  elderly,  unmarried,  poor, 
idle  club  bore. 

Now,  let  us  visit  one  or  two 
English  counties,  and  see  if  we 
can  discover  the  idle  rich,  dog 
at  heel  and  gun  under  arm. 

For  six  or  seven  years  I  lived 
in  a  Home  county,  some  fifty 
miles  from  London ;  now  fate 
has  taken  me  to  the  West 
Country,  so  I  can  claim  a  know- 
ledge of  the  country  life  which 
is  tempered  by  being  within 
a  short  journey  of  town,  and 
also  of  that  other  country  life 
which  does  not  trouble  itself 
much  because  London  is  a  day's 
journey  away. 

And  since  I  have  for  long 
been  a  dweller  in  the  country, 
let  us  take  my  own  case  first. 
It  may  not  be  particularly  in- 
teresting, but  it  is  distinctly 
typical.  On  leaving  the  uni- 
versity, I  went  into  business, 
and  worked  at  it  for  five  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  period  I 
was  earning  £600  a  -  year, 
which  I  did  not  particularly 
need.  Also  my  health  showed 
signs  of  breaking  down.  So  we 
(regard  me  now  as  a  married 
man  with  a  family)  shook  off 
the  dust  of  London  from  our 
feet,  and  retired  to  a  nice  house 
and  about  a  thousand  acres  of 
land  in  Loamshire,  less  than 
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two  hours  from  town.  In  a 
few  months'  time  I  was  adopted 
as  the  Liberal  candidate  for 
West  Loamshire.  Mr  Lloyd 
George  had  not  then  (in  1903) 
made  it  impossible  for  a  self- 
respecting  country  gentleman 
to  be  a  Liberal.  I  believed  in 
Free  -  trade,  disliked  Chinese 
labour,  and  was  quite  ready  to 
support  all  the  older  doctrines 
of  the  Radical  faith,  such  as 
Disestablishment  and  a  broader 
Franchise.  For  three  years  I 
worked  like  a  slave,  hoping  to 
pull  down  a  big  majority,  but 
in  1906  was  beaten  by  a  very 
few  votes  indeed.  Not  long 
after  this  certain  family  events 
happened,  and  we  moved  to  the 
West. 

Was  I  •  die  those  three  years  ? 
One  of  the  few  things  which 
Mr  Lloyd  George  really  does 
understand  is  electioneering, 
and  he  knows  the  kind  of  idle- 
ness which  a  Parliamentary 
candidate  enjoys. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at 
some  of  my  friends  and  neigh- 
bours in  Loamshire.  My  near- 
est neighbour  and  my  very 
dear  friend  (he  is  dead  now) 
was  a  man  who  had  a  flourish- 
ing business  in  one  of  Loam- 
shire's  big  towns  by  the  sea. 
Also  he  owned  many  thousand 
acres  of  land,  was  a  County 
Councillor  and  an  authority  on 
Education,  and  had  twice 
fought  the  Division  as  a 
Liberal, — in  1900,  and  in  a 
previous  by-election.  I  have 
never  known  a  busier  man ;  or 
one  who  for  all  his  strenuous 
days  had  much  better  pheasant 
shooting.  It  was  not  that  the 
bags  were  enormous,  but  every 
bird  was  a  high  one,  and  there 


was  a  workmanlike  atmosphere 
about  the  shoot  that  was 
worthy  of  the  sincerest  form 
of  flattery.  Some  of  my 
readers,  if  I  ever  have  any, 
will  know  the  sort  of  shoot  I 
mean  :  where  the  keepers  know 
their  job,  and  the  beaters  are 
quick  and  quiet  or  slow  and 
noisy  at  the  word  of  command  ; 
where  the  birds  break  forward 
in  twos  and  threes,  instead  of 
back  in  clouds ;  where  the  guns 
are  good  fellows  and  clean 
shots,  and  your  host  places 
you  himself  and  sees  that 
everyone  gets  his  share  of 
shooting.  0,  si  sic  omnes ! 
Is  this  kindly,  prosperous,  busy 
man  to  be  pointed  at  with  the 
finger  of  scorn  ?  Is  it  indeed 
true  that  "  the  country  cannot 
afford"  to  suffer  such  men  to 
exist?  Not  even  if  he  is  a 
Eadical?  Oh,  Mr  Chancellor, 
I  wonder  where  your  Party 
funds  in  West  Loamshire  come 
from  now  ?  My  friend  is  dead, 
and  I  am  gone  —  and  Lloyd 
Georgism  (not  Liberalism)  was 
defeated  in  the  Division  last 
January  by  over  two  thousand 
votes.  It  is  not  only  immoral 
but  positively  foolish  to  tar 
all  rich  men  with  the  same 
brush. 

Round  about  us  dwelt  many 
retired  Naval  and  Army  officers. 
Some  of  them  were  undoubted- 
ly idle,  but  assuredly  not  rich ; 
others  were  unpaid  secretaries 
of  various  institutions,  asso- 
ciations, clubs,  and  societies. 
In  any  case,  whether  idle  now 
or  no,  it  was  the  fault  of  a 
system  which  sent  them  pack- 
ing at  an  age  when  there  was 
still  much  good  work  left  in 
them,  and  condemned  them  all 
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too  frequently  to  a  life  of  irk- 
some idleness  on  a  small  pen- 
sion. Many  of  them  played 
golf — on  any  good  links  you 
will  always  find  a  quantity  of 
old  soldiers, — some  took  a  little 
bit  of  a  farm,  and  no  doubt  in 
September  might  have  been 
observed  by  a  diligent  Socialist 
stumbling  through  a  field  of 
wet  roots,  or  looking  for  a  run- 
ner down  the  hedgerow  with 
the  Chancellor's  dog.  A  hale, 
well-dressed  Colonel  of  fifty 
does  look  remarkably  aristo- 
cratic very  often,  and  even 
opulent,  though  he  may  be  as 
poor  as  the  church  mouse. 

Also  there  were  in  Loam- 
shire  many  retired  business 
men,  of  varying  income,  but 
generally  well  -  to  -  do.  The 
solicitors  appeared  to  have 
made  the  biggest  pile,  but  the 
small  financier  and  company 
promoter  had  not  as  a  rule 
done  so  badly,  and  the  mer- 
chant was  not  far  behind. 
These  gentlemen  and  their 
families  made  up  a  kind  of 
clique  in  the  neighbourhood, 
much  given  to  five  o'clock  tea 
and  lawn  -  tennis.  Some  of 
them  hunted  a  little,  others 
shot,  or  fished,  or  had  some 
hobby  or  amusement.  I  sup- 
pose if  they  had  been  Ameri- 
cans they  would  have  stuck  to 
the  money-making  till  it  had 
become  the  only  thing  they 
cared  about.  The  average 
Englishman  is  more  sensible. 
When  he  has  made  enough  to 
live  upon  in  comfort  he  very 
often  retires  at  a  comparatively 
early  age,  and  enjoys  himself 
in  a  quiet,  sober  fashion  of  his 
own.  Are  we  to  call  him  idle  ? 
He  has  worked  with  success, 


and  by  his  success  must  have 
benefited  many  besides  himself, 
and  if  he  then  says,  "I  will 
work  no  more,  I  will  end  my 
days  in  peace  and  leisure," 
why  should  he  be  abused  for 
doing  so  ?  He  is  a  much  more 
useful  member  of  the  com- 
munity than  the  unlovely  old 
man  who  has  made  money  his 
god,  and  in  his  falling  years 
cannot  endure  to  cease  from 
his  worship;  infinitely  more 
useful  than  the  professional 
politician. 

Now  I  will  ask  you  to  come 
West  with  me  and  behold  me, 
your  humble  servant,  in  the 
r6le  of  owner  of  several  thou- 
sand acres  of  land,  a  village 
containing  350  people,  a 
church,  and  a  biggish  sort 
of  house.  Me  voila!  the  idle 
man  of  the  Chancellor's  dream, 
typical  of  all  my  kind.  Yet, 
one  way  and  another,  I  have 
a  good  deal  to  do.  The  pro- 
perty has  of  late  years  not 
been  too  well  looked  after, 
and  my  agent  (one  of  the 
two  million)  and  I  are  al- 
ways walking  off  to  look  at 
this  farm  or  that  cottage,  or 
examining  a  hillside  with  a 
view  to  replanting,  or  a  bog 
to  find  out  if  it  can  be  drained. 
I  would  do  without  an  agent, 
but  I  have  not  got  the  tech- 
nical knowledge  either  of 
farming,  architecture,  or  law 
(especially  law  nowadays,  Mr 
Chancellor)  which  an  agent 
must  possess,  and  am  too  old 
to  go  to  school  again.  I  re- 
gard myself  as  the  general 
manager  of  a  rather  compli- 
cated business,  which  neces- 
sitates a  great  deal  of  close 
attention  in  order  to  obtain 
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satisfactory  results.  It  does 
not  do  to  leave  everything 
in  the  hands  of  an  agent, 
however  good,  any  more  than 
it  pays  a  man  who  has  not 
had  the  necessary  training  to 
dispense  with  an  agent's  ser- 
vices. The  agent  cannot  take 
ultimate  responsibilities,  or  at 
any  rate  ought  not  to  do  so : 
the  owner  cannot  do  full 
justice  to  his  farmers  if  he 
has  little  or  no  technical 
knowledge.  Nine  country  land- 
owners out  of  ten  recognise 
their  responsibilities,  and  are 
as  far  as  possible  from  re- 
garding an  estate  as  a 
pleasure  -  ground  or  a  mere 
investment.  The  farmers  know 
well  that  they  are  much 
better  off  as  rent  -  payers  to 
a  good  landlord  than  as 
owners  paying  interest  on  a 
mortgaged  farm.  But  I  have 
no  intention  now  of  going 
into  the  land  question.  It 
does  but  concern  me  to  show 
that  a  country  gentleman  is 
not  an  idle  man. 

My  r6le  of  Squire  brings 
of  itself  much  unpaid  labour. 
I  am  Chairman  of  the  Parish 
Council,  of  the  Village  Club 
Committee,  of  the  Parish 
Nursing  Association ;  am  also 
a  School  Manager  and  im- 
presario of  the  village  cricket 
eleven.  Farther  afield  I  am 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  who 
believes  that  J.P.'s  should  sit 
on  the  Bench  as  often  as  pos- 
sible; Chairman  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Association,  which 
holds  a  remarkably  flourish- 
ing show  once  a -year;  Chair- 
man of  the  local  Shire  Horse 
Society  ;  and  a  subaltern  officer 
of  yeomanry.  Last  year  I 


took  over  a  district  in  the 
Government  scheme  of  Horse 
Classification. 

Now  none  of  these  positions 
are  of  themselves  extremely 
burdensome,  but  taken  as  a 
whole  they  imply  an  amount 
of  work  which  must  be  ex- 
perienced to  be  believed.  No 
doubt  I  might  do  more — many 
country  squires  do  a  great 
deal  more.  I  might,  for  in- 
stance, be  a  District  or  a 
County  Councillor,  and  work 
on  various  Council  commit- 
tees. But,  as  murder  will 
out,  I  must  confess  that  I 
am  fond  of  scribbling;  and 
had  I  much  more  unpaid 
work  to  do,  should  have  no 
time  left  over  for  my  only 
paid  work  —  the  work  I  do 
with  paper  and  pen. 

No  doubt  in  the  Chancellor's 
eyes  these  country  Liturgies 
are  very  petty  and  unimport- 
ant. Yet  if  they  are  left 
undone,  a  great  deal  of  in- 
convenience— of  suffering,  even 
— is  caused  to  many  innocent 
persons.  The  only  alternative, 
if  the  squires  went  on  strike 
in  a  body,  would  be  to  create 
an  enormous  army  of  paid 
officials  who  would  do  the 
work,  no  doubt,  but  would 
not  do  it  so  sympathetically 
or  successfully.  Armies  of 
paid  officials  are  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  Radical  Socialist, 
since  only  by  the  help  of 
bureaudom  in  excelsis  —  raised 
to  the  nth  power  —  can  their 
dreams  become  realities  or 
mankind  be  dragooned  into 
accepting  measures  so  utterly 
hostile  to  liberty  or  happi- 
ness. Officials  increase  and 
multiply  like  weeds  in  the 
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democratic  garden ;  the  wilder 
the  scheme  the  more  the 
officials,  the  less  freedom  for 
everybody,  and  the  greater 
the  rejoicing  on  the  part  of 
the  demagogues.  Mr  Lloyd 
George  and  those  of  his 
kidney  look  upon  unpaid  freely 
given  services  as  one  of  the 
great  barriers  still  existing 
between  the  world  as  it  is 
and  the  world  as  they  would 
have  it ;  between  a  world 
which,  for  all  its  countless  in- 
justices and  inequalities,  at  least 
provides  a  reasonably  happy 
life  for  the  great  majority  of 
human  beings,  and  the  world 
of  their  imaginings,  which  is 
to  be  a  place  of  enforced 
monotony  and  mediocrity  un- 
speakable. 

I  am  not  going  to  claim  that 
I  work  every  day  and  all  day. 
I  hunt  a  little,  shoot  a  little, 
fish  a  little;  but  cannot  agree 
that  I  am  despoiling  the  poor 
by  so  doing.  If  I  gave  up 
hunting,  and  bestowed  in  urban 
alms  the  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds  a-year  which  I  spend 
on  my  horses,  and  if  many 
others  followed  my  example, 
there  would  but  be  a  robbing 
of  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  Some 
folk  would  gain,  others  lose. 
The  farmer  whose  oats  I  buy, 
or  who  breeds  a  likely  young 
one  now  and  again  (which  may 
make  a  charger  or  an  M.I. 
cob,  even  if  it  does  not  turn 
out  a  hunter),  is  he  less  worthy 
of  consideration  than  the  dock- 
labourer  or  the  bricklayer? 
So,  too,  with  shooting,  which 
brings  in  a  good  many  extra 
half-crowns  to  the  labourer's 
cottage  in  the  course  of  the 
season, — though  I  am  not  at 


pains  to  defend  the  upbring- 
ing of  inordinate  quantities  of 
tame  pheasants. 

One  must  feel  that  the 
present  is  a  singularly  un- 
gracious time  for  Mr  Lloyd 
George  to  have  chosen  for  such 
an  attack.  One  of  the  main 
efforts  of  the  Government  to 
which  he  belongs — at  times 
one  would  imagine  it  belonged 
to  him — has  been  to  provide 
the  country  with  a  Territorial 
army.  Now  in  many  ways, 
in  most  ways,  the  Territorial 
army  is  proving  a  consider- 
able success,  and  is,  in  any 
case,  an  enormous  advance 
on  the  old  Volunteer  sys- 
tem. This  result  has  been  ob- 
tained almost  entirely  by  the 
untiring  labours  of  the  men 
whom  the  Chancellor  is  never 
tired  of  attacking.  But  for 
the  much  -  abused  "  county 
magnates"  the  whole  scheme 
would  have  fallen  still-born 
to  the  ground.  It  speaks 
volumes  for  the  good  sense 
and  patriotism  of  these  gentle- 
men that,  although  the  great 
majority  of  them  are  Con- 
servatives, they  nevertheless 
accepted  the  plans  of  a  Liberal 
Secretary  of  State,  and  have 
done  and  are  doing  their  very 
best,  in  the  face  of  every 
conceivable  difficulty,  to  carry 
them  into  effect, — bespattered 
all  the  time  with  the  Chan- 
cellor's choicest  Billingsgate. 

The  only  large  division  of 
"  idle  rich "  to  be  found  in 
the  country  are  the  foreigners, 
usually  Americans,  who  take 
many  of  the  best  grouse  moors, 
deer  forests,  and  salmon  rivers. 
They  come  and  spend  their 
leisure  in  Great  Britain  because 
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they  get  more  fun  for  their 
money  here  than  in  their  own 
or  any  other  country.  If 
things  are  made  unpleasant 
for  them  they  will  stay  away, 
and  the  stream  of  dollars 
which  filters  through  the  High- 
lands will  dry  up.  That  will 
not  be  to  anybody's  great 
advantage. 

The  truth  is  that  in  a 
country  where  the  right  of 
the  first  -  born  is  so  firmly 
established  you  cannot  in  the 
nature  of  things  get  any  very 
great  number  of  idle  men. 
The  younger  sons  even  of  the 
most  bloated  plutocrat  are 
nearly  always  obliged  to  work ; 
the  eldest  son  is  seldom  con- 
tent to  wait  till  he  steps  into 
his  father's  shoes.  The  system 
is  one  which  cannot  be  de- 
fended logically,  and  did  not 
survive  the  Revolution  in 
France;  but  it  is  a  good  one, 
and  in  this  country  has  worked 
splendidly.  The  Empire  has 
been  created  by  younger  sons, 
while  the  first-born  has  stayed 
at  home  to  look  after  the 
family  business,  whether  it  be 
selling  tea  or  owning  land.  I 
should  say  that  Paris,  for  its 
size,  contains  a  far  greater 
number  of  gilded  loafers  than 
London,  as  all  the  sons  share 
alike ;  though  of  course  it  must 
be  remembered  that  most 
French  parents  get  over  the 


difficulty  by  only  having   one 
son. 

To  sum  up,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence anywhere  to  prove  that 
there  is  in  this  country  any 
considerable  number  of  idle 
rich  men.  The  well-born  and 
well-to-do  classes,  as  a  general 
rule,  are  fully  aware  of  the 
responsibilities  of  their  position, 
and  do  their  best  to  fulfil 
them.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  by  the  accident  of 
birth,  is  incapable  of  under- 
standing any  class  but  his 
own,  which  is  a  small  one ; 
and  has  entirely  forgotten  the 
heaven  -  made  law,  that  an 
idle  man  is  never  happy,  and 
the  man-made  law,  that  the 
younger  sons  must  earn  their 
bread.  His  tongue  is  venom- 
ous, and  he  is  willing  enough 
to  wound ;  but  so  long  as  he 
labours  under  foolish  delusions, 
which  cloud  his  intelligence 
and  obscure  his  reason,  he 
may  indeed  be  the  cause  of 
much  mischief,  but  never,  I 
hope  and  believe,  of  any  very 
serious  injury  to  the  body 
politic.  He  may,  he  does, 
sometimes  deceive  many  of  the 
people,  but  now  and  again  he 
is  sure  to  be  found  out,  and  will 
never  be  able  to  fool  all  the 
people  all  the  time.  It  takes 
a  Napoleon  to  do  that,  and  Mr 
Lloyd  George  is  no  Napoleon — 
only  Cleon  Redivivus. 
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IT  is  generally  held  that  a 
man's  life  and  character  are  the 
result  of  heredity  and  environ- 
ment, and  in  both  respects  the 
subject  of  this  memoir  was 
singularly  favoured.  To  his 
parentage  may  be  traced  his 
exceptional  ability,  with  that 
sterling  character  which  his 
wife1  convincingly  shows  him 
to  have  possessed,  and  to  his 
early  environment  that  strong 
sense  of  duty,  that  patriotism, 
and  that  tenacity  of  purpose 
which  raised  him — though  his 
own  personal  advancement  was 
never  his  aim  —  to  the  high 
position  and  responsibilities  of 
a  Secretary  of  State.  He  was 
grandson  of  Dr  Arnold,  the 
great  headmaster  of  Rugby, 
of  whom  it  was  truly  said  that 
he  was  not  so  much  a  school- 
master as  a  prophet  among 
schoolmasters,  a  man  whose 
life  and  example  gave  new 
vitality  to  education  and  a 
new  spirit  to  our  public 
schools.  He  was  the  nephew 
of  Matthew  Arnold,  poet,  phil- 
osopher, and  critic.  He  was 
the  son  of  William  Delafield 
Arnold,  soldier  and  thinker, 
who  in  his  early  youth  was 
selected  by  John  Lawrence  to 
be  the  first  Director  of  Public 
Instruction  in  the  Punjaub. 

Three  years  after  the  birth 
of  her  son  Hugh,  his  mother 
died,  and  a  year  later  his  father 
died  at  Gibraltar  on  his  way 
home.  The  orphaned  Hugh 


and  his  brother  and  two  sisters 
found,  from  the  time  of  their 
arrival  in  England,  a  home  at 
Wharfeside  in  Yorkshire,  with 
their  father's  sister  Jane  and 
her  husband  William  Forster, 
who  became  father  and  mother 
to  them,  and  brought  them  up 
in  an  atmosphere  not  only  of 
the  tenderest  love  and  care,  but 
of  domestic  peace,  simplicity, 
and  earnest  work.  This  is  how 
an  American  writer  speaks  of 
that  Yorkshire  home  : — 

"What  a  vision  it  is  for  my 
memory  that  pretty  house  at  Wharfe- 
side where  I  first  came  to  know 
William  and  Jane  Forster.  Never 
was  there  a  closer  intellectual  com- 
panionship than  theirs ;  each,  as  it 
were,  supplementing  the  other  ;  his 
rugged  strength,  his  quick  mind,  his 
wide  knowledge  of  books,  of  men, 
and  affairs.  Her  keen  intelligence, 
her  grace  of  manner,  her  sweet 
dignity,  her  tenderness  of  feeling." 

Wordsworth  said  of  her  that 
in  all  that  went  to  make  up 
excellence  in  woman  he  thought 
Jane  Arnold  was  the  finest 
example  he  knew.  It  was  from 
her  that  Matthew  Arnold  cared 
most  for  approval  of  his  poems 
or  his  political  essays. 

The  name  of  William  Forster 
stands  so  high  on  the  roll  of 
the  nation's  honoured  sons, 
that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
recall  his  grand  if  rugged 
character,  "  thoroughly  genuine 
and  independent,"  as  Gladstone 
called  it.  Earnest  worker  for 
the  protection  of  native  races, 


1  The  Right  Honourable  Hugh  Oakeley  Arnold-Forster.     A  Memoir,  by  his 
Wife.     London  :  Edward  Arnold.     1910. 
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true  friend  of  the  working 
man,  author  of  the  first  Educa- 
tion Act,  staunch  believer  in  a 
great  future  federation  of  the 
Empire,  a  strong  Liberal  by 
heredity  and  by  conviction,  in 
turn  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, he  was  too  honest  to 
serve  on  when  he  thought  his 
party's  leader  was  betraying  the 
country's  cause.  Mrs  Arnold- 
Forster  thinks  that  his  name 
will  be  most  clearly  remem- 
bered in  connection  with  his 
Education  Bill  of  1870.  We 
think  it  will  be  even  better 
remembered  by  his  courage  in 
the  stormy  years  in  Ireland 
which  preceded  the  "  Kilmain- 
ham  Treaty,"  and  his  resigning 
office  in  1882  rather  than  agree 
to  his  chief's  unconditional  sur- 
render to  the  breakers  of  the 
law. 

Such  were  they  who  moulded 
in  his  early  years  the  character 
of  one  already  fitted  by  hered- 
ity to  receive  and  assimilate 
their  teaching,  and  in  every 
stage  of  this  book,  and  in  every 
act  and  phase  of  the  life  of 
its  subject,  we  can  trace  their 
influence.  It  was  not  from  his 
first  school,  John  Penrose's  at 
Exmouth,  nor  from  Rugby, 
whence  he  was  removed  by  Mr 
Forster  when  Dr  Hayman  suc- 
ceeded Dr  Temple,  nor  from  the 
tutor  with  whom  he  subse- 
quently worked,  nor  yet  from 
Oxford,  where  he  took  a  first- 
class  degree  in  modern  history, 
tthat  he  derived  his  real  educa- 
tion. It  was  from  the  home 
training  and  example  of  his 
"father"  and  "mother,"  as 
William  Forster  and  his  wife 


were  to  him  from  the  first, 
and  whose  name  he  now  added 
to  his  own,  becoming  "  Arnold- 
Forster."  Yet  Oxford  was  a 
congenial  atmosphere  to  him; 
his  work  in  the  History  Schools 
fitted  in  with  the  bent  towards 
the  study  of  political  and  social 
questions  which  he  had  already 
developed ;  and  Ruskin's  in- 
fluence helped  to  sustain  a 
high  standard  of  ideals. 

After  leaving  Oxford  he 
read  for  the  Bar,  working  in 
chambers  and  obtaining  suf- 
ficient briefs  to  convince 
him  that  he  could  succeed 
in  practice ;  but  the  call 
to  political  life  was  strong 
upon  him,  and  when  in  1880 
his  "father"  became  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  he  com- 
menced official  life  as  his 
Private  Secretary.  The  two 
years  which  followed  made  an 
indelible  impression  on  his 
mind.  He  saw  his  father,  to 
whom  he  was  deeply  devoted, 
threatened  and  attacked,  his 
life  in  constant  danger.  Even 
his  mother  was  not  spared  the 
receipt  of  threatening  letters. 
He  saw  the  suffering  inflicted 
on  men  and  women  by  the 
cruel  and  calculating  political 
tyranny  of  the  Land  League. 
The  question  of  prolonging  the 
existing  Coercion  Act  was  be- 
fore the  Government ;  they 
decided  against  its  prolonga- 
tion. Mr  Forster,  fighting  the 
Land  League  through  the 
ordinary  law  alone,  asked  for 
exceptional  powers  to  suppress 
crime.  The  Government  re- 
fused his  request.  Juries  re- 
fused to  convict  criminals. 
The  cruel  practice  of  boycotting 
grew  up.  Moonlighting  out- 
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rages,    incendiary   fires,   cattle-  liament.    Mr  Forster  demanded 

maiming,      assassinations,     in-  certain    conditions    which    Mr 

creased  in  number.    Mr  Forster,  Gladstone    refused    to     grant, 

striving  with  all  his  heart  to  The  release  was  unconditional, 

discover  and  remove  the  causes  the     surrender     to     the     law- 

of   these   evils,    was    none   the  breakers  complete.    Mr  Forster 

less  resolved  to  combat  to  the  realised    the    impossibility    of 

death  this  abominable  tyranny,  his      position,      and     resigned 

His    Private    Secretary   knew  office.      Within     a     few    days 

and  shared  his  difficulties  and  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  his 

dangers,   his  opinions    and  re-  successor,    sent    to    carry    out 

solves.      At   length   Mr   Glad-  the  policy  of  conciliation,  and 

stone   recognised    the   need   of  Mr   Burke,    the   Under   Secre- 

special  powers :  the  Protection  tary    who    had    worked    with 

of   Person    and   Property   Act  Mr  Forster  and  served  Ireland 

was   passed   and    became   law.  devotedly    and     loyally,    were 

But    outrages    continued    and  assassinated     in     the    Phosnix 

grew,  till   in    September  1881  Park;    and    their    death    was 

agrarian    crime   reached  high-  followed  by  a  more   stringent 

water  mark.     In  October  Par-  Coercion  Act  than  any  known 

nell   was    arrested    under    the  before. 

P.P.P.    Act   and   sent   to   Kil-  Here  we  have  the  origin  of 

mainham     prison,      the    Land  Arnold  -Forster's   future   creed 

League  was  declared  an  illegal  as   regards   Ireland  —  a    creed 

association,    and    its    meetings  based     upon     knowledge     and 

were  suppressed.  experience,      a      creed      which 

At  this  time  young  Arnold-  made  his  prime  duty  the 
Forster  published  a  pamphlet  defence  of  the  loyal  men  and 
that  saw  many  editions  and  women  of  Ireland, 
did  much  to  educate  Parlia-  A  political  career  had  from 
ment  and  the  people,  '  The  the  first  strongly  appealed 
Truth  about  the  Land  League,'  to  Arnold  -  Forster  ;  invita- 
based  upon  documents  pub-  tions  from  constituencies  had 
lished  by  the  League  and  the  reached  him  as  early  as  1879 
authority  of  sworn  reports,  and  1880 ;  but  his  father  was 
He  had  knelt  on  the  roadside  anxious  for  his  professional 
by  a  dying  man  shot  from  success  at  the  Bar,  and  dis- 
behind  a  hedge  by  his  unknown  suaded  him  from  accepting 
enemies.  He  had  stood  by  the  them.  But  before  the  resig- 
deathbed  of  another,  shot  down  nation  of  1882  he  was  per- 
because  he  had  paid  his  rent,  suaded  to  accept  the  can- 
Threatening  letters  came  by  didature  for  Devonport  in  the 
every  post.  It  was  known  Liberal  interest.  This  candi- 
that  the  Chief  Secretary's  life  dature  he  withdrew  later  when 
was  in  hourly  danger.  he  found  himself  compelled  to 

And  it  was  at  this  time  that  break  free    from    the    Liberal 

Mr   Gladstone   decided    to    re-  party ;      and     the     first     seat 

lease    Parnell    and    the    other  which  he   contested  was  Dar- 

imprisoned    Members    of    Par-  lington,   at  the  General   Elec- 
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tion  of  1886,  when  he  stood  as 
a  Unionist  and  was  defeated. 
He  contested  Dewsbury  at  a 
by-election  in  1888  without 
success;  and  it  was  not  till 
1892  that  he  entered  Parlia- 
ment as  Member  for  West 
Belfast. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how 
he  employed  the  ten  years 
that  intervened  between  the 
severance  of  his  connection 
with  Ireland  as  a  Liberal  and 
its  renewal  as  a  Unionist 
member  for  an  Ulster  con- 
stituency. He  travelled  in 
Russia  and  in  the  East  of 
Europe  with  his  father,  in 
the  years  preceding  his  father's 
death ;  but  his  chief  pursuit 
was  literature.  "Arnolds  seem 
to  write  as  naturally  as  they 
breathe  or  walk,"  said  Sir 
M.  Grant  Duff;  and  Arnold- 
Forster  was  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  His  first  contribu- 
tion was  to  'The  Nineteenth 
Century '  in  1881,  and  to  that 
periodical  he  became  a  fre- 
quent contributor.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  his  pam- 
phlet on  the  Land  League, 
and  now  in  1883  we  find 
many  articles  from  his  pen. 
Mrs  Arnold -Forster  publishes 
a  list  of  his  principal  con- 
tributions, either  in  the  form 
of  books  or  of  articles  in 
reviews.  He  wrote  on  "Out- 
cast London"  and  "The  Dwell- 
ings of  the  Poor,"  after  much 
time  spent  in  investigating 
the  conditions  of  the  lives 
of  the  poor  with  Miss  Octavia 
Hill.  He  advocated  the  crea- 
tion of  Sanitary  Vigilance 
Committees,  and  himself  served 
on  one  together  with  Lady 
Burdett-Coutts,  Lord  Shaftes- 


bury,  and  other  earnest  work- 
ers. Even  as  an  undergraduate 
at  Oxford  he  had  given  up  a 
long  vacation  to  work  among 
the  poor  in  Liverpool.  He 
established  a  Working  Boys' 
Club  in  Whitechapel. 

The  promotion  of  a  closer 
union  between  the  mother 
country  and  the  colonies,  and 
of  a  future  federation  of  the 
Empire,  was  a  desire  of  para- 
mount importance  to  his  father 
and  to  himself.  He  served  as 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Im- 
perial Federation  Committee, 
of  which  Mr  Forster  was  the 
first  president ;  and  he  wrote 
on  "The  Liberal  Idea  and  the 
Colonies,"  combating  the  doc- 
trine at  that  time  held  by 
not  a  few  Liberals — that  any 
closer  connection  with  the 
colonies  was  not  desirable. 
To  his  work  as  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  idea  of  Im- 
perial Federation  many  trib- 
utes have  been  paid.  He 
wrote  also  on  the  Irish 
question  and  on  naval  and 
military  questions,  but  to 
these  articles  we  shall  refer 
later.  He  acted  until  1886 
as  political  editor  of  'The 
Statist.' 

In  1884  a  great  change  came 
in  his  life.  He  was  engaged  to 
marry  Mary  Story-Maskelyne, 
whose  father,  for  many  years 
Liberal  Member  for  the  Crick- 
lade  Division  of  Wiltshire,  was 
a  great  friend  of  William  Forster 
and  Matthew  Arnold.  To  make 
the  marriage  more  immediately 
possible,  he  now  gave  up  his 
uncertain  prospects  at  the  Bar 
and  accepted  a  post  in  the 
publishing  firm  of  Cassell  &  Co. 
The  marriage  took  place  in  the 
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succeeding  year,  and  in  the 
following  spring  occurred  the 
death  of  Mr  Forster.  What 
that  meant  to  him  no  words 
could  tell;  he  lost  not  merely 
a  loving  father,  but  a  wise  and 
faithful  adviser,  and  an  ever- 
present  example  of  noble  life. 
But  he  was  now  over  thirty 
years  of  age,  he  had  a  home  of 
his  own  and  a  settled  occupa- 
tion. 

With  his  customary  vigour 
he  threw  himself  into  his  work 
as  a  publisher ;  he  learnt  practi- 
cally the  trades  of  the  com- 
positor and  printer.  He  took 
charge  of  the  firm's  education 
department,  and  by  degrees 
raised  it  to  a  high  rank.  To 
the  grandson  of  Dr  Arnold  and 
the  son  of  the  Director  of 
Education  in  the  Punjaub,  this 
educational  work  strongly  ap- 
pealed. He  saw  the  need  of  a 
book  which  should  teach  to  the 
children  in  our  schools  some 
of  their  duties,  responsibilities, 
and  privileges  as  future  citizens, 
and  tell  them  something  of  how 
their  country  is  governed.  He 
wanted  to  make  them  patriotic 
citizens.  And  so  he  wrote 
'The  Citizen  Reader,'  a  work 
commended  with  equal  warmth 
by  men  so  different  as  Ruskin, 
Cardinal  Manning,  George 
Meredith,  and  John  Bright,  the 
last  of  whom  ordered  some 
hundreds  of  copies  for  dis- 
tribution, adding  to  his  letter 
the  characteristic  remark  that 
the  book  contained  more  en- 
thusiasm about  military  and 
naval  questions  than  he  could 
agree  with.  The  preface  to  it 
was  almost  the  last  work  of 
William  Forster. 

This  book  was  followed  by 
VOL.  CLXXXVIII. — NO.  MCXLII. 


'Laws  of  Every-Day  Life,'  a 
work  which  described  with  ex- 
amples the  laws  governing  our 
lives  and  country,  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand,  of  work 
and  wages,  of  co-operation, 
trades  unions,  and  prices. 

Then  came  'This  World  of 
Ours,'  the  work  which  his  wife 
thinks  was  his  own  favourite. 
In  it  he  linked  together  the 
various  branches  of  geography, 
political  and  historical,  military 
and  physical,  statistical  and 
commercial,  showing  the  in- 
fluence of  climatic  conditions, 
explaining  the  use  of  instru- 
ments and  the  principles  of 
map-making ;  vitalising,  in  fact, 
the  study  of  geography,  so  that 
it  might  be  at  once  a  pleasure 
and  a  profit.  He  also  arranged 
for  the  production  of  '  The 
Universal  Atlas,'  now  so  well 
known  as  'The  Times  Atlas.' 

The  vast  amount  of  study 
and  research  involved  in  the 
preparation  of  the  above  works 
alone  would  have  absorbed  the 
whole  time  and  energy  of  any 
ordinary  man,  but  Arnold- 
Forster  found  time  for  much 
other  literary  work.  He  still 
continued  his  political  studies, 
and  wrote  articles  for  the 
Reviews,  '  The  St  James's  Gaz- 
ette,' and  'Murray's  Magazine.' 
It  was  in  this  last  that  he  pub- 
lished "In  a  Conning  Tower," 
describing  an  action  between 
two  ironclads,  and  picturing 
the  terrible  strain  on  the  nerve 
and  judgment  of  the  captain. 
This  created  a  greater  sensa- 
tion than  any  work  of  the  kind 
since  Chesney's  famous  '  Battle 
of  Dorking.'  It  brought  home 
to  ordinary  minds  the  condi- 
tions of  naval  war  :  as  Chesney 
3  H 
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had  the  conditions  of  war  on 
land.  It  was  published  as  a 
pamphlet,  ran  through  many 
editions,  and  was  republished 
in  five  different  languages. 
When  it  became  known  who 
the  author  was,  he  at  once 
became  some  one  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  naval  affairs. 

Among  his  lighter  writings 
was  an  amusing  skit  in  'The 
St  James's  Gazette '  on  the 
methods  of  the  South-E astern 
Eailway,  called  "The  Flying 
Watkin,"  which  Mrs  Arnold- 
Forster  prints  in  full,  no  doubt 
realising  that  it  is  as  applicable 
to-day  as  it  was  twenty-two 
years  ago.  Much  work  was 
also  done  for  'The  Scots  Ob- 
sever  '  and  its  successor  '  The 
National  Observer,'  under  the 
editorship  of  William  Henley. 
Yet  he  did  not  give  all  his 
energies  to  the  pen.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  forming  the 
Employers  Printing  and  Allied 
Trades  Association,  and  in  the 
settlement  of  the  differences 
with  the  Printers'  and  Com- 
positors' Union,  which  had  led 
to  a  strike  by  the  men. 

Few  men  have  entered  Par- 
liament with  so  valuable  a 
training  as  Arnold-Forster  re- 
ceived in  all  that  makes  for 
a  successful  public  life. 

In  1890  he  was  chosen  to 
con  test  West  Belfast  as  a  Union- 
ist against  Mr  Sexton,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Nationalist  party 
and  of  the  Land  League,  who 
held  the  seat.  No  task  could 
have  been  more  welcome  to 
him.  His  position  as  a  Liberal 
had  become  strained  at  the 
time  of  Mr  Forster's  resigna- 
tion on  the  Kilmainham  Treaty. 
His  severance  from  the  Liberal 


party  had  finally  come  about 
in  1884  on  the  Egyptian  policy 
of  the  Government.  From  the 
time  when,  a  few  hours  after 
William  Forster's  funeral  ser- 
vice in  Westminster  Abbey, 
Gladstone  introduced  his  Home 
Rule  policy,  Arnold  -  Forster 
threw  himself  ardently  into 
the  struggle  against  it.  He 
spoke  on  the  question  on  many 
platforms  in  England,  in  Scot- 
land, and  in  Ireland.  His  sym- 
pathy with  Ulstermen  was  in- 
tense. "  The  key  of  the  whole 
situation,"  he  wrote,  "is  really 
in  the  hands  of  the  Ulster 
people.  Ulster  has  only  to  say 
'We  won't,'  and  there  is  an 
end  of  all  the  schemes  for  her 
humiliation."  In  June  1892  a 
convention  of  representatives 
from  every  constituency  in 
Ulster  met  at  Belfast,  and  with 
a  single  voice  declared  "  We  will 
not  have  Home  Rule."  Ulster- 
men  are  equally  determined 
now;  and  if  we  are  to  escape 
civil  war  in  Ireland,  all  who 
wish  to  save  our  country  from 
immeasurable  calamities  must 
throw  themselves  into  the 
struggle  which  the  failure  of 
the  Conference  entails,  as  ard- 
ently as  did  Arnold-Forster. 

In  July  came  the  General 
Election  ;  the  Unionist  minority 
in  West  Belfast  was  converted 
into  a  substantial  majority, 
and  from  that  time  forward 
Belfast  was  solid  for  Unionism. 
Mrs  Arnold-Forster's  descrip- 
tion of  the  concentration  of 
effort  by  both  Nationalists  and 
Unionists  on  the  winning  of 
this  seat  is  a  lesson  in  party 
organisation ;  and  her  stories 
of  scenes  and  incidents  of  the 
contest  are  most  amusing.  For 
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thirteen  years  the  constitu- 
ency was  faithful  to  its  new 
member. 

His  first  letter  after  his 
election,  and  his  first  letter 
from  the  House  of  Commons, 
were  to  his  "  mother."  His 
maiden  speech  was  to  move  an 
amendment  to  the  Address  to 
the  Throne  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament  in  the  1893  session, 
calling  attention  to  the  dis- 
closures before  the  judicial  in- 
quiry on  the  Meath  election. 
Mr  Chamberlain's  presence  by 
his  side  throughout  his  speech 
gave  him  a  sense  of  help  and 
support.  Sir  Charles  Russell, 
afterwards  Lord  Russell  of 
Killowen,  wrote  to  him  on  a 
slip  of  paper,  "  I  shall  have  to 
get  up  and  crush  you  presently ; 
but  you  have  done  well.  My 
warm  congratulations." 

One  of  his  first  questions  in 
the  House  was  to  ask  the  Gov- 
ernment whether  the  national 
flag  should  not  be  flown  over 
the  national  Parliament.  The 
first  reply  was  that  as  West- 
minster was  a  Royal  palace, 
only  the  Royal  Standard  could 
be  flown  there,  and  that  only 
when  the  Sovereign  was  pres- 
ent. This  answer  was  with- 
drawn later,  when  it  was  ad- 
mitted there  was  no  statutory 
objection  to  flying  the  Union 
Jack,  but  the  expense,  £24  a- 
year,  was  declared  to  be  pro- 
hibitive. At  intervals  he  con- 
tinued to  ask  the  question ;  at 
last  Mr  Herbert  Gladstone, 
when  at  the  head  of  the  Office 
of  Works,  gave  way ;  and  from 
that  time  the  national  flag  has 
floated  over  the  Victoria  Tower 
whenever  Parliament  is  sitting. 
Mrs  Arnold-Forster  tells  of  a 


working  man  who  said  to  her, 
soon  after  her  husband's  death, 
"  You  must  like  to  think  that 
he  got  that  flag  flown  there; 
I  always  think  of  him  when 
I  see  it."  Few  probably  re- 
member that  sixteen  years  ago 
this  flag  was  not  flown ;  fewer 
still  know  to  whom  its  being 
placed  there  is  due ;  none,  we 
think,  who  have  read  this 
story  will  fail,  when  they  see 
it,  to  remember  Arnold-Forster. 

The  first  years  of  his  life  in 
Parliament  were  passed  amid 
stormy  and  critical  scenes, 
when  the  Home  Rule  question 
practically  monopolised  the 
time  of  the  House.  He  spoke 
but  seldom,  and  then  on  mili- 
tary and  naval  questions,  to 
which  we  shall  refer  later,  or 
on  Imperial  Federation. 

At  the  General  Election  of 
1895,  which  swept  away  the 
Liberal  majority  and  restored 
Lord  Salisbury  to  office,  he 
was  returned  unopposed.  His 
own  party  was  now  in  power ; 
Home  Rule  was  for  the  time 
being  negligible ;  he  had  more 
time  to  devote  to  travel,  more 
time  that  he  could  give  to  lit- 
erary work.  His  wife  tells  us 
of  these  travels  abroad,  and 
of  the  way  in  which  they  were 
all  turned  to  account.  In  1896, 
in  partnership  with  Mr  Wyllie, 
R.A.,  he  became  joint-owner  of 
a  barge  fitted  as  a  yacht, — The 
Four  Brothers,  —  in  which  he 
visited  Belgium  and  Holland, 
and  which  gave  way  later  to 
a  schooner,  and  that  in  turn 
to  a  small  steam-yacht.  His 
bicycle  was  a  constant  com- 
panion and  source  of  pleasure. 
He  amused  himself  and  his 
boys  constructing  miniature 
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buildings  and  working  a  mini- 
ature railway  with  electric 
signals.  "These  are  not  our 
toys — these  are  father's  toys," 
his  children  told  a  visitor  who 
found  them  thus  engaged.  He 
could  not,  says  his  wife,  have 
worked  so  strenuously  had  he 
not  had  in  equal  degree  the 
capacity  for  enjoying  play. 
His  interest  in  children  was 
great  and  genuine.  His  books 
for  children  were  not  consid- 
ered satisfactory  till,  chapter 
by  chapter,  story  by  story, 
they  had,  before  publication, 
gained  children's  approval. 

In  the  year  following  his 
entry  into  Parliament  he  wrote 
for  the  children  in  English 
schools  the  stories  of  English 
history  which  he  called  '  Things 
New  and  Old,'  the  seven  vol- 
umes being  arranged  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  the  school 
standards.  So  great  was  their 
success  that  he  embarked  on 
'A  History  of  England,'  in 
which  he  relates  the  story  of 
the  growth  of  English  freedom 
and  English  institutions  and 
the  making  of  our  Empire 
beyond  the  seas.  This  book 
cost  him  years  of  labour,  and 
was  only  finished  in  1897. 
Three  years  later  he  produced 
a  book  about  London,  written 
specially  for  the  children  of 
London,  and  called  '  Our  Great 
City ' ;  and  planned  others,  es- 
pecially a  '  Citizen  Reader  ' 
for  Canada,  to  be  written  after 
living  for  a  time  in  Canada, 
to  help  Canadian  children,  as 
he  had  already  helped  English 
children,  to  realise  the  glorious 
possibilities  of  their  country 
and  their  responsibilities  to  the 
Empire  to  which  they  belong. 


His  father  had  taken  so  con- 
stant an  interest  in  South 
African  affairs,  especially  as 
regards  the  protection  of  the 
native  races,  that  it  was  nat- 
ural these  questions  should 
appeal  strongly  to  him.  Many 
were  the  articles  which  he 
wrote  on  South  African  ques- 
tions. He  opposed  with  all  his 
force  the  contemplated  cession 
of  Bechuanaland  to  the  Cape 
Colony,  and  when  the  Gov- 
ernor of  that  Colony  recom- 
mended that  cession,  he  pointed 
out  the  false  position  in  which 
the  Governor  was  placed  by  his 
double  position  as  High  Com- 
missioner, under  which  he  was 
the  Crown's  protector  of  the 
natives  in  the  extra  Colonial 
territories,  and  as  Governor, 
whose  constitutional  adviser 
was  the  Premier  of  the  Colony. 
When  Mr  Rhodes  was  Premier 
Arnold-Forster  wrote — 

"I  want  Englishmen  to  under- 
stand that  when  the  Premier  of  the 
Cape  Colony  speaks,  the  Manager  of 
the  De  Beers  Mine  and  of  the  Chart- 
ered Company  speaks  also,  and  that 
when  the  High  Commissioner,  the 
autocratic  ruler  of  more  than  half 
of  British  South  Africa,  performs  an 
administrative  act,  he  performs  it  by 
and  with  the  advice  of  the  Premier 
of  the  Cape  Colony,  the  Manager  of 
the  De  Beers  Mine,  and  the  Manager 
of  the  Chartered  Company." 

His  mind  was  saturated 
with  knowledge  of  South  Af- 
rican affairs  when  the  Boer 
War  broke  out  in  1899  — a 
year  of  great  sorrow  to  him, 
for  in  it  his  mother  died.  A 
letter  written  by  him  to  her  on 
her  birthday  in  1897,  printed 
in  this  memoir,  shows  the 
depth  of  his  affection  for  her, 
and  the  powerful  influence  for 
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good   she  had   exerted  on  his 
character. 

In  the  spring  of  1900,  when 
at  home  it  was  not  understood 
how  far  off  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  still  was,  a  letter 
reached  him  from  South  Africa 
suggesting  that  steps  should 
be  taken  to  facilitate  the  set- 
tlement there  of  soldiers,  regu- 
lars or  auxiliaries,  willing  to 
remain  there.  Other  letters 
followed  to  the  same  purport ; 
he  communicated  them  to  the 
Colonial  Office ;  he  summarised 
them  in  'The  Times.'  And 
when  it  was  decided  by  Mr 
Chamberlain  to  send  out  a 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
whole  question  of  settlement  in 
South  Africa,  Arnold  -  Forster 
was  appointed  its  Chairman. 
As  a  General  Election  was 
more  or  less  imminent,  he  could 
scarcely  have  undertaken  this 
had  not  his  Belfast  constitu- 
ency undertaken  that  his  ab- 
sence should  not  prevent  his 
re-election — a  promise  so  faith- 
fully and  loyally  kept  that  the 
Nationalists  abandoned  the 
idea  of  contesting  the  seat. 
His  wife  accompanied  him  to 
the  Cape,  travelled  with  him 
for  some  time,  returning  in 
October,  and  writes  some  de- 
lightful reminiscences  of  their 
journeys.  After  her  return  his 
duties  took  him  far  afield ;  but 
the  conditions  were  unfavour- 
able to  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  war  was  still  in 
full  swing;  he  was  unable  to 
visit  much  of  the  country  it 
seemed  desirable  to  see  and 
examine.  He  was  to  have  had 
as  colleagues  a  soldier,  General 
Plumer,  and  a  civilian,  Mr 
Southey.  The  latter  joined 


him  at  Capetown,  but  General 
Plumer  could  not  be  spared 
from  active  service  in  the 
field. 

Still,  much  valuable  informa- 
tion was  collected  and  certain 
conclusions  were  arrived  at. 
An  interim  report  was  sent  in 
on  the  employment  of  soldiers 
otherwise  than  on  the  land — in 
the  police,  in  the  postal  service, 
in  Government  offices,  on  the 
railways,  and  in  private  occu- 
pations and  trades.  With 
Lord  Kitchener's  prompt  co- 
operation and  the  approval  of 
the  War  Office  these  recom- 
mendations were  adopted  and 
carried  into  effect.  Bureaux  of 
Information  were  established 
and  employment  found  for 
many  soldier  settlers. 

In  their  final  Keport  the 
Commission  were  unable  to 
recommend  the  formation  of 
military  settlements,  but  drew 
up  careful  suggestions  as  to 
the  encouragement  and  assist- 
ance to  be  given  to  men  able 
and  willing  to  settle  on  the 
land,  and  the  obligations  that 
might  be  imposed  by  the  au- 
thorities in  return  for  assist- 
ance given. 

The  Commission  examined 
Mr  Rhodes,  who  gave  evidence 
fully  and  freely  in  favour  of 
immediate  settlement  upon  the 
land  of  the  Transvaal.  Mrs 
Arnold-Forster  went  to  see  Mr 
Rhodes  before  leaving  South 
Africa. 

" '  Your  husband  and  I  have  met,' 
he  told  me, '  and  we  got  on  together 
very  well.'  'Do  you  know,  Mr 
Ehodes,'  I  said,  'that  he  has  said 
strong  things  about  you  —  bitter 
things,  sometimes?'  'Yes,'  he  said 
very  slowly,  *  I  believe  that  I  have 
read  all  that  he  has  said  and  written 
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.  .  .  but  we  have  met  .  .  .  and  I 
liked  him  ' — this  with  emphasis — 
then  a  pause — 'and  I  believe  he 
liked  me?" 

Early  in  November,  while 
waiting  at  a  roadside  station, 
Arnold-Forster  received  a  tele- 
gram from  Lord  Salisbury 
offering  him  the  post  of  Sec- 
retary to  the  Admiralty,  to 
represent  the  Department  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  with 
Lord  Selborne  as  his  Chief. 
Writing  to  his  wife,  he  speaks 
of  the  wonderful  surprise  of 
being  offered,  without  con- 
ditions, "the  one  post  in  the 
administration  of  the  country 
which  he  should  most  desire  to 


And    he    continues 


occupy, 
thus : 


"  I  can  say  with  absolute  sincerity 
that  not  only  have  I  never  sought 
office,  or  laid  myself  out  to  obtain  it, 
but  I  have  never  regarded  it  as  in 
any  way  my  due,  and  I  have  never 
for  one  moment  expected  to  obtain 
it.  Others  will  not  believe  this,  but 
you  know  that  it  is  literally  and 
absolutely  true.  I  know  it  to  be  so. 
I  have  always  felt  that  neither  what 
I  did,  nor  the  way  I  did  it,  could 
possibly  commend  me  to  those  who 
had  the  making  of  Governments. 
My  manner  I  regretted  often,  but  it 
is  a  thing  hard  to  change.  ...  Of 
my  own  knowledge  of  naval  things 
I  think  little ;  it  will  make  work 
easier  perhaps,  it  will  certainly  make 
it  pleasanter  and  more  interesting. 
But  I  don't  put  its  value  higher  than 
that.  But  one  qualification  I  possess 
which  I  do  value.  I  start  with  a 
knowledge  of  naval  men,  a  most 
profound  respect  for  their  integrity 
and  ability,  and  with  a  regard  almost 
amounting  to  affection  for  the  service 
and  its  traditions.  How  different 
might  the  situation  have  been  had  I 
been  selected  for  another  office.  To 
whom  I  owe  this  promotion,  who  put 
such  an  idea  into  Lord  Salisbury's 
head,  I  cannot  imagine." 

We   cannot,   however,  quite 


accept  his  own  modest  estimate 
of  his  fitness  for  the  post.     At 
a  very  early  stage  in  his  career 
he  had  devoted  much  attention 
to  naval  affairs.      In  his  eyes 
Imperial  Federation  and  naval 
supremacy     were     inseparably 
linked  together.     His  first  ar- 
ticle on  naval  subjects,   "Our 
Position  as   a   Naval  Power," 
appeared   in    'The  Nineteenth 
Century'    in    1883,    and    con- 
tained  a   strong   plea   for    in- 
creasing the  Navy,  and  securing 
"  absolute  superiority  at  sea  in 
all  events."     In  the  following 
year,   when  Lord  Northbrook, 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
declared  in  the  House  of  Lords 
that  if  Parliament  were  to  give 
him   a  supplementary  vote  of 
two    millions    he    should    not 
know  what  to  do  with  it,    he 
wrote    another    article,    "The 
People   and   their  Naval  Offi- 
cials,"  charging    the    Govern- 
ment with  failing  to  keep  the 
Navy     up     to      its      required 
strength  in  either  ships,  guns, 
or    men.       The    subject    was 
taken    up    by    Mr    Stead    in 
'The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,'  in  a 
series  of  articles  entitled  "  The 
Truth   about   the  Navy,"  and 
echoed  in  the  entire  Press,  with 
the  result   that,  three  months 
after    Lord    Northbrook's    de- 
claration,      Parliament       was 
asked   for    a    further    vote   of 
three  and  a-half  millions,  and 
in   the   following   May  a    still 
further  vote  of  three  millions, 
to   make    good   deficiencies   in 
the  Navy. 

Mr  Stead  has  placed  on  re- 
cord the  fact  that  "  The  Truth 
about  the  Navy  "  was  written 
at  the  instigation  ef  Arnold- 
Forster,  "  to  whose  initiative  in 
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this  matter,"  he  writes,  "  the 
Empire  and  the  nation  are 
deeply  indebted."  We  recom- 
mend every  one  to  read  Mr 
Stead's  startling  revelations  as 
to  his  interviews  at  the  Ad- 
miralty with  Sir  Cooper  Key, 
the  First  Sea  Lord,  and  Ad- 
miral Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour, 
at  this  time. 

Arnold-Forster's  interest  in 
the  Navy  never  flagged.  Dur- 
ing the  two  years  or  more  that 
he  was  a  candidate  for  Devon- 
port  he  was  for  ever  visiting 
ships  and  dockyards.  He  had 
an  extraordinary  memory  for 
ships,  their  history,  construc- 
tion, armaments,  and  machin- 
ery. He  spent  some  time  in 
the  stokehold  of  a  torpedo- 
destroyer  steaming  twenty- 
three  knots.  Of  his  travels 
with  his  wife  the  only  constant 
feature  was,  she  tells  us,  that 
they  always  took  them  where 
ships  and  dockyards  were  to 
be  seen.  If  a  journey  in 
southern  Italy  was  undertaken, 
it  inevitably  terminated  in  the 
dockyard  at  Spezzia.  All 
roads  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast  seemed  to  lead  to  the 
dockyard  and  arsenal  at 
Toulon.  A  visit  to  his  father's 
grave  at  Gibraltar  was  the 
excuse  for  a  prolonged  inspec- 
tion of  the  works  there.  He 
was  a  constant  attendant  at 
naval  manoeuvres,  which  he 
described  for  'The  Times  '  from 
1887  onwards. 

His  early  efforts  on  behalf  of 
naval  supremacy  had  been,  as 
we  have  seen,  of  great  service 
to  the  cause;  the  Navy  had 
been  strengthened  in  ships, 
guns,  and  personnel,  and  ad- 
ministrative reforms  carried 


out.  But  the  inevitable  cold 
fit  had  followed.  Throughout 
1892  and  1893  Arnold-Forster, 
by  articles,  speeches,  and  letters, 
pressed  home  the  conclusion 
that  we  had  again  fallen  be- 
hind the  two-power  standard 
in  numbers  of  ships,  and  that 
our  armament  was  lamentably 
defective.  The  programme  of 
1894  was  considered  fairly 
satisfactory,  but  the  weakness 
of  our  position  at  Gibraltar 
was  ever  preached  by  him. 

The  deficiency  of  accommo- 
dation in,  and  the  unsatisfactory 
sanitary  condition  of,  our  train- 
ing ships,  consequent  on  over- 
crowding, was  taken  up  by  him, 
with  the  result  that  600  boys 
were  drafted  off  into  other 
ships. 

And  now  the  man  who  had 
done  so  much  for  naval  effi- 
ciency takes  his  seat  at  the 
close  of  1900  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Admiralty,  and 
its  representative  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  had  no  over- 
weening confidence  in  his  su- 
perior knowledge.  This  is  how 
he  writes  to  a  friend  : 

"  I  assure  you  that  I  am  not  in  the 
frame  of  mind  which  would  allow  me 
to  put  my  own  ideas  into  competition 
with  those  of  my  colleagues.  For 
the  present  I  have  everything  to 
learn,  for  though  I  certainly  know 
more  about  the  Navy  than  the  first 
man  in  the  street,  I  have  no  know- 
ledge comparable  to  that  of  any 
ordinary  naval  officer.  My  first  am- 
bition is  to  be  of  service  to  the  Navy, 
and  my  second  to  assist  Selborne  in 
every  possible  manner,  and  to  make 
his  task  easy  and  his  tenure  of  office 
at  the  Admiralty  a  success." 

Almost  his  first  official  act 
was  to  join  in  escorting  the 
remains  of  our  beloved  Queen 
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Victoria  across  the  waters  of 
the  Solent.  And  then  came 
three  busy  and  happy  years, 
passed  in  congenial  work,  under 
a  Chief  for  whom  he  had  a 
great  admiration  and  affection, 
and  in  complete  harmony  with 
his  other  colleagues  on  the 
Board.  He  was  happy,  too, 
in  Parliament,  where,  often 
heckled  as  he  was,  it  was 
admitted  that  his  answers  to 
questions  were  always  fair 
and  honest. 

There  were  certain  questions 
that  greatly  occupied  his  mind ; 
of  which  one  was  the  necessity 
for  co-ordination  of  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  plans  and 
resources  of  the  Empire  for 
offence  and  defence,  which  he 
held  to  be  the  most  important 
problem  that  lay  before  any 
Prime  Minister  or  Govern- 
ment. Another  was  the  de- 
fence of  Gibraltar,  upon  which 
question  he  had  to  defend  in 
Parliament  the  construction  of 
the  works,  docks,  and  harbour 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Kock. 
He  defended  the  policy  of  the 
Admiralty  in  regard  to  the 
distribution  of  ships,  and  spoke 
of  it  as  summed  up  in  the 
words,  "  the  preparation  of 
the  fleet  for  war."  The  esti- 
mates which  he  introduced  in 
1893  showed  an  excess  of  two 
and  a  quarter  millions  over 
the  vote  of  the  previous  year, 
accounted  for  by  an  increase 
of  4600  men,  and  increased 
votes  for  material,  shipbuild- 
ing, guns,  and  gun-mountings. 
While  deploring  the  competi- 
tion and  rivalry  which  made 
necessary  such  heavy  expendi- 
ture, he  expressed  his  con- 
viction of  its  necessity,  and 


undertook  that  the  money 
should  be  well  spent.  He  got 
every  Naval  Vote  without 
having  to  resort  to  closure. 

The  Admiralty  was  at  this 
time  confronted  with  a  serious 
problem  as  to  the  training  of 
officers.  This  training  had  not 
altered  since  the  days  of  Nelson ; 
but  masts  and  sails  had  dis- 
appeared, and  with  them  the 
usefulness  of  that  "masts  and 
sails  training  and  discipline " 
which  was  still  in  force.  Every- 
thing in  a  modern  fleet  is  now 
done  by  machinery,  worked 
either  by  steam,  hydraulics, 
compressed  air,  or  electricity. 
These  changed  conditions  had 
to  be  faced,  and  training 
brought  into  line  with  then). 
The  anomalous  position  of  en- 
gineers and  marine  officers, 
each  a  caste  apart,  had  to  be 
considered,  and  the  need  for  a 
more  modern  and  scientific 
education  of  all  officers  was 
apparent.  The  educational 
aspect  of  the  question  natur- 
ally appealed  to  Arnold- 
Forster,  and  his  minutes  on 
the  subject  are  full  of  thought. 
In  1902  Sir  John  Fisher  joined 
the  Board  as  Second  Sea  Lord, 
and  his  "  driving  power "  in 
this  as  in  other  matters  soon 
took  effect.  At  Christmas 
Lord  Selborne  published  a 
Memorandum  outlining  the 
conclusions  of  the  Board,  for 
which  Arnold  -  Forster  gives 
the  credit  first  to  Sir  John 
Fisher,  and  next  to  Lord 
Walter  Kerr,  First  Sea  Lord, 
of  whose  co-operation  he  speaks 
in  warm  terms.  Of  his  own 
share  he  speaks  in  very  modest 
language. 

This  new  scheme,  by  which 
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the  Navy  is  now  officered,  and 
which  it  is  hoped  will  stand 
the  test  of  time,  substituted  for 
the  three  different  systems  of 
entry  and  training,  one  source 
of  supply,  one  system  of  entry, 
and  for  the  earlier  years  one 
system  of  training.  It  en- 
deavours to  provide  for  all 
naval  officers  the  foundation  of 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
duties  of  a  seaman  and  officer 
on  board  a  ship  at  sea,  and  on 
this  foundation  to  build  up 
later  by  differentiating  the 
several  classes  and  specialising 
their  education.  Incidentally, 
it  is  hoped  to  get  rid  of  the 
division  of  sentiment  between 
officers  of  different  branches. 
The  scheme  affected  also  the 
training  of  all  ranks.  Details 
were  worked  out  by  com- 
mittees, to  which  Arnold-For- 
ster  gave  constant  time  and 
work. 

He  drew  up,  at  Lord  Sel- 
borne's  request,  a  Memor- 
andum for  submission  to  the 
Prime  Minister  on  the  neces- 
sity for  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  Consultative  body, 
to  which  should  be  intrusted 
the  problems  of  the  defence  of 
the  Empire.  In  the  following 
year  Mr  Balfour  formed  the 
Committee  of  Imperial  Defence, 
which  in  1904,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Esher  Com- 
mittee, was  given  a  local 
habitation  and  a  home,  a  per- 
manent Secretary,  and  a  work- 
ing staff.  It  cannot  be  claimed 
for  Arnold  -  Forster  that  he 
was  the  sole  pioneer  of  this 
idea.  The  necessity  for  com- 
bined plans  had  been  pointed 
out  in  evidence  given  before 
Lord  Hartington's  Koyal  Com- 


mission on  Naval  and  Military 
Administration.  The  Cabinet 
"Committee  of  Defence"  had 
been  created,  but  had  degener- 
ated from  the  original  idea  of 
its  functions.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Arnold-Forster  did 
much  to  vitalise  the  idea,  and 
so  rendered  a  great  service  to 
the  country.  Much  yet  re- 
mains to  be  done  before  the  full 
value  of  the  idea  bears  fruit. 

Standardisation  of  material 
was  another  subject  in  which 
he  took  deep  interest.  In  this 
he  derived  great  assistance 
from  Sir  William  May,  Con- 
troller ©f  the  Navy,  and  finally 
he  was  permitted  to  sign  an 
Admiralty  Order  that  for  the 
future  all  material  used  in 
naval  construction  should  be 
manufactured  on  recognised 
standard  dimensions,  thus 
abolishing  the  waste  of  money, 
time,  and  material  involved  by 
the  use  of  the  existing  irregu- 
lar shapes  and  sizes.  He  per- 
suaded the  Government  to 
give  a  grant  -  in  -  aid  to  Sir 
John  Wolfe  Barry's  Engineer- 
ing Standards  Committee,  and 
to  appoint  Admiralty  officers 
to  serve  on  its  sub-committees. 

In  the  victualling  of  our 
ships  he  was  also  keenly  inter- 
ested, and  bore  a  leading  part 
in  the  great  improvements  in 
the  dietary  of  our  sailors  and 
of  the  boys  in  training  ships 
which  were  effected  while  he 
was  at  the  Admiralty.  Briefly, 
the  matters  in  which  he  played 
a  leading  part  were  the  effici- 
ency of  our  fleet,  its  prepara- 
tion for  war,  the  education  of 
its  officers  and  men,  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of 
our  sailors.  This  is  a  record 
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of  whioh  any  man  might  be 
proud. 

Fiscal  Reform  in  connection 
with  a  closer  union  with  the 
Colonies,  whioh  closer  union 
was  at  the  root  of  all  his 
ideals  for  his  country's  future, 
had  long  attracted  him,  and 
in  1903,  the  year  of  Mr  Cham- 
berlain's famous  Birmingham 
speech,  he  published  a  pam- 
phlet, "The  Case  for  Enquiry," 
written  after  elaborate  study 
of  Board  of  Trade  returns, 
books,  papers,  and  pamphlets. 
In  the  years  that  followed,  his 
room  at  the  House  of  Com- 
mons became  a  centre  of  at- 
traction for  those  interested 
in  Tariff  Reform. 

The  same  year  saw  the  resig- 
nation of  Mr  Chamberlain,  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  and  other  members 
of  the  Cabinet ;  and  Mr  Bal- 
four,  who  had  succeeded  Lord 
Salisbury  as  Premier,  had  to 
reconstruct  his  Government. 
In  October  he  offered  to  Arnold- 
Forster  the  portfolio  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  rendered 
vacant  by  Mr  Brodrick's  trans- 
fer to  the  India  Office. 

Throughout  Arnold-Forster's 
life  Army  Reform  had  been 
very  close  to  his  heart.  The 
first  article  he  ever  wrote,  as 
early  as  1881,  was  an  attack 
upon  the  Card  well  system  of 
linked  battalions.  In  1891  he 
wrote  a  series  of  letters  to  '  The 
Times '  on  military  organisa- 
tion, published  later  as  a  book. 
In  1898  he  wrote  a  further 
series  ;  and  in  September  1900, 
when  the  Boer  war  had  con- 
tinued nearly  a  year,  he  pub- 
lished "The  War  Office,  the 
Army,  and  the  Empire,"  to 


which  Lord  Rosebery  contrib- 
uted the  preface.  The  leading 
contentions  of  this  pamphlet 
were — 

1.  That    no    sufficient    pro- 
vision had  been  made  by  either 
service   for   the   wants   of   the 
other,   and   no   combined   plan 
of   operations   for   the   defence 
of  the  Empire  had  been  worked 
out. 

2.  That  our  military  organi- 
sation  was   not   suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  nation,  and  that 
when   put  to   the   test  it  was 
bound   to   fail   in   doing  those 
things  which  might  reasonably 
be  demanded  of  it. 

3.  That    we    could    not  de- 
spatch   any   efficient    body    of 
troops  from  this  country  in  an 
emergency  without  either   de- 
stroying the  whole  regimental 
system  at  home  or  calling  out 
the  reserves. 

4.  That   our   reserve  was   a 
reserve  in  name  only,  and  that 
when    war    came    we    should 
have   to  use   up  the  whole  of 
the  army  reserve,  not  to  sup- 
plement the  regular  army,  but 
to  fill  up  the  places  of  incom- 
petent men  for  whose  upkeep 
the    country   paid,    but   whose 
services   it  did   not  receive   in 
time  of  war. 

5.  That    in    maintaining    a 
large  force  of  militia  and  vol- 
unteers at  home,  without  any 
of   the   organisation  or  equip- 
ment necessary  to  transform  a 
crowd  into  an  army,  the  War 
Office  was  squandering  public 
money,  trifling  with  the  nation, 
and   exposing   the   country   to 
the  gravest  danger. 

6.  That  the  artillery  was  in- 
sufficient in  numbers,  and  the 
guns  unsatisfactory  in  quality. 
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7.  That  the  want  of  proper 
field    training     of     officers    at- 
home  would  lead  to  disasters 
in  war. 

8.  That  the  absence  of  any 
organised    staff    during    peace 
time    would    lead   to   a   grave 
disadvantage  in  war. 

9.  That     the     War     Ofiice 
would  be  compelled,  under  the 
stress   of   war,   to   attempt   to 
do   in  the  face  of   the   enemy 
those  things  which  it  had  re- 
fused to  do  in  time  of  peace, 
and  which  it  had  declared  to 
be  unnecessary  or  undesirable. 

Finally,  he  pleaded  for  the 
organisation  of  the  Army  and 
of  the  Empire  on  a  business 
footing. 

Such  was  the  creed  which 
Arnold-Forster  had  recited  in 
1901.  In  1903  he  was  asked 
to  become  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  and  accepted  the 
post ;  thus,  as  it  were,  taking 
up  the  challenge  to  make  good 
his  denunciations  of  the  army 
system  and  of  the  War  Ofiice, 
and  to  establish  both  upon  a 
business  footing. 

The  task  before  him  meant 
nothing  less  than  the  complete 
throwing  overboard  of  his  pre- 
decessor's plans  and  the  aban- 
donment of  the  Cardwell  system 
of  linked  battalions,  which  had 
held  the  field  for  thirty  years. 
To  carry  this  through  and  sub- 
stitute a  better  system  would 
tax  the  energies  of  the  strong- 
est man  ;  it  would  require  the 
most  thorough  support  of  a 
united  Cabinet;  it  would  need 
time  and  the  confidence  of 
Parliament.  But  the  condi- 
tions under  which  he  ap- 
proached the  task  were  all 
against  him. 


"  Some  weeks  before  the  personnel 
of  the  new  Government  was  an- 
nounced, a  crushing  blow  had  fallen 
on  Oakeley's  life.  .  .  .  Towards  the 
close  of  his  holiday,  and  before  re- 
turning to  London,  when  riding  a 
young  and  high-spirited  horse  on 
the  Wiltshire  Downs,  he  overtaxed 
his  heart  severely.  The  injury  that 
was  done  was  grave,  and  the  heart 
never  recovered  from  it." 

At  the  time  when  he  ac- 
cepted office  he  was  confined 
to  his  room  under  the  orders 
of  his  medical  advisers  to  take 
prolonged  and  complete  rest. 
Of  his  colleagues  in  the  Cab- 
inet one  was  the  author  of  the 
existing  schemes  of  army  or- 
ganisation and  recruitment 
which  Arnold  -  Forster  called 
a  "damnosa  hereditas  " ;  the 
majority  of  the  remainder  had 
approved  and  supported  those 
schemes.  The  short  service 
system  of  enlistment  had 
broken  down,  and  instantane- 
ous action  was  necessary  to 
find  the  drafts  for  foreign 
service.  The  Unionist  party 
was  in  a  parlous  condition, 
torn  by  conflicting  views  as 
to  Fiscal  Reform,  and  had,  as 
was  shown  by  the  next  General 
Election,  for  the  time  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  country,  and 
might  at  any  time  lose  the 
reins  of  power.  The  War 
Ofiice  was  under  suspicion  and 
distrust. 

With  characteristic  courage 
and  sense  of  duty,  Arnold- 
Forster  faced  his  difficulties, 
only  to  meet  with  disappoint- 
ment and  comparative  failure. 
A  committee  of  three  was 
formed  to  reorganise  the  War 
Office.  It  had  been  hoped  that 
Lord  Kitchener's  talents  might 
be  available  for  this  committee. 
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but  he  could  not  be  spared. 
Lord  Esher,  Admiral  Sir  John 
Fisher,  and  Colonel  Sir  George 
Clarke  formed  the  committee. 
An  interim  report  was  pre- 
sented by  them  in  January 
1904.  It  recommended  the 
abolition  of  the  office  of  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  and  the  for- 
mation of  an  Army  Council  on 
lines  similar  to  those  of  the 
Board  of  Admiralty,  and  it 
advised  the  removal  of  all  the 
existing  Heads  of  Departments. 
It  is  almost  incredible,  but  it 
is  a  fact  that  Lord  Roberts  and 
all  these  distinguished  general 
officers  were  left  to  learn  their 
dismissal  from  the  columns  of 
'The  Times,'  which  on  the  first 
Monday  in  February  published 
the  Report  and  the  Govern- 
ment's approval  of  it.  No  one 
regretted  this  more  than  Mr 
Arnold -F or ster,  who  courteous- 
ly and  kindly  explained  to  his 
military  colleagues  that  this 
publication  was  without  his 
knowledge  or  approval ;  but  a 
painful  impression  had  been 
created  that  was  not  favour- 
able to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the 
three  months  in  which  he  had 
already  held  office,  he  had  been 
deprived  of  the  personal  assist- 
ance of  Lord  Roberts  through 
illness;  and  now  there  was  a 
military  interregnum,  before 
the  new  members  of  Council, 
summoned  from  distant  sta- 
tions, could  arrive ;  and  when 
they  came,  they  were  for  the 
most  part  without  the  experi- 
ence of  their  predecessors  in 
office,  while  some  of  them  were 
slow  to  accept  their  responsi- 
bilities or  recognise  the  limit- 
ations of  their  powers  under  a 


new  regime  that  was  foreign  to 
military  methods  of  thought. 

Meantime  the  Secretary  of 
State  had  been  hard  at  work ; 
he  had  obtained  a  great  amount 
of  information  and  had  sub- 
mitted his  own  ideas  for  finan- 
cial examination.  It  is  im- 
possible here  to  enter  at  length 
into  these  plans.  We  must 
be  content  with  saying  that 
the  proposals  which  he  laid 
before  the  Cabinet  abolished 
the  Cardwell  system  of  linked 
battalions,  substituting  for  it 
a  long  service  army  for  peace 
time,  and  a  short  service  army 
for  purposes  of  expansion  in 
time  of  war,  both  armies  to  be 
available  in  case  of  need  for 
war  overseas :  the  long  ser- 
vice army  to  garrison  our  pos- 
sessions at  home  and  abroad 
in  peace,  the  short  service 
army  to  serve  at  home  only  in 
peace,  but  to  furnish  a  large 
reserve  for  use  in  war. 

These  proposals  were  put 
forward  during  the  interreg- 
num ;  they  could  not  yet  have 
the  approval  of  the  new  Army 
Council  ;  the  Cabinet  hung 
back,  and  urged  above  all 
things  that  the  estimates  must 
be  reduced,  and  that  nothing 
should  be  done  affecting  the 
susceptibilities  of  the  auxiliary 
forces.  But  the  proposals  in- 
volved the  disbandment  of  at 
least  forty- two  battalions  of 
the  existing  Militia,  the  re- 
mainder to  be  converted  into 
Home  Service  Regular  batta- 
lions. The  baneful  influence  of 
party  politics  struck  at  the 
root  of  his  scheme;  what  was 
considered  of  greatest  import- 
ance was  not  military  efficiency 
for  the  nation's  sake,  but  re- 
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duotion  of  estimates  and  play- 
ing up  to  the  gallery  for  the 
sake  of  votes. 

In  introducing  his  Estimates 
on  the  old  lines  in  March  1904 
he  said,  "If  I  thought  that 
these  Estimates  represented 
the  last  word  upon  War  Office 
policy  I  certainly  should  not  be 
standing  in  this  place,  but  it  is 
because  I  have  the  confident 
hope  that  it  may  fall  to  my 
lot  to  produce  Estimates  upon 
a  totally  different  system  that 
I  now  ask  the  consideration  of 
the  House  to  these  Estimates 
as  interim  Estimates  only." 
For  the  new  scheme  the  House 
clamoured;  a  statement  was 
promised,  but  Arnold -Forster 
could  not  carry  the  Cabinet, 
and  it  was  postponed  from  time 
to  time.  A  motion  for  the 
adjournment  on  this  question 
was  moved  at  the  end  of  June. 
All  the  Secretary  of  State 
could  do  was  to  ask  for  time, 
and  express  his  conviction  that 
in  time  he  would  be  able  to 
suggest  an  acceptable  solution 
of  the  difficult  problems  before 
him. 

In  July  the  Government 
accepted  his  proposals,  with 
the  exception  of  the  part  relat- 
ing to  the  Militia,  which  was 
the  very  basis  of  the  whole 
scheme.  Mrs  Arnold  -  Forster 
tells  us  that  those  nearest  to 
him  eagerly  desired  his  resigna- 
tion of  office  at  this  juncture. 
But  it  was  urged  upon  him  not 
to  bring  on  a  Parliamentary 
crisis  at  a  moment  when  the 
one  hope  for  the  Government 
lay  in  following  the  line  of 
least  resistance,  and  exciting 
the  least  possible  amount  of 
controversy ;  when,  too,  the  re- 


newal of  the  agreement  with 
Japan  was  within  a  short  stage 
of  completion,  and  could  be 
secured  if  the  Government 
could  hold  on  till  the  proroga- 
tion of  Parliament.  Against 
his  own  considered  judgment 
he  held  on,  and  accepted  the 
compromise.  This  sacrifice  of 
his  convictions  he  made  from 
a  sense  of  duty;  but,  says  his 
wife — 

"He  did  not,  for  a  moment,  dis- 
guise from  himself  that  his  high 
hopes  were  over,  and  that  the  com- 
promise made  had  jeopardised  most 
gravely  the  fulfilment  of  his  great 
ambition — namely,  the  creation  of  an 
Army,  efficient  for  war,  which  would 
satisfy  the  needs  of  the  Empire." 

There  will  be  many  who  will 
regret  that,  in  the  interests  of 
the  nation,  higher  than  those 
of  any  party,  he  did  not  re- 
sign. We  wonder  what  advice 
William  Forster,  had  he  been 
alive,  would  have  given. 

Arnold-Forster  continued  to 
do  the  best  he  could  under 
these  crippling  conditions.  The 
General  Staff  was  established, 
and  minor  reforms  introduced. 
In  June  1905  he  made  a  further 
effort  with  the  Cabinet,  but 
the  Militia  question  again 
blocked  the  way.  In  December 
Mr  Balfour  and  his  Govern- 
ment resigned  office. 

In  1906  further  very  severe 
illness  confined  Mr  Arnold- 
Forster  for  many  weeks  to 
bed;  but  in  1907  he  and 
his  wife  joined  Sir  Alfred 
Jones  in  his  visit  to  Jamaica, 
and  were  present  through- 
out the  Kingston  earthquake, 
of  which  their  letters  give 
a  most  vivid  description. 
He  continued  constantly  at 
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work.  In  the  last  three  years 
of  his  life  he  wrote  three  books, 
1  The  Army  in  1906,"  English 
Socialism  of  To  -  day,'  and 
t  Military  Needs  and  Policy,' 
the  last  appearing  in  the  very 
week  of  his  death  in  1909. 
The  condition  of  his  heart  grew 
worse ;  the  pain  which  he  had 
constantly  suffered  since  the 
overstrain  of  1903  became  so 
long  -  continued  and  so  severe 
as  to  tax  even  his  great 
habitual  fortitude.  He  told 
his  wife  it  was  a  great  mys- 
tery, but  that  this  terrible 
pain  was  somehow  making  him 
better.  The  strong  spirit  shone 
through  the  frail  body.  Even 
so  late  as  4th  March  1909  he 
spoke  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. In  the  following  days, 
while  compelled  to  remain  in 
bed,  he  dictated  letters  on 
military  affairs  to  the  Press. 
His  last  letter  was  to  Mr 
Balfour,  a  vindication  of  his 
policy  and  work  for  the  Army. 
On  the  12th  March,  suddenly 
and  apparently  painlessly,  the 
tired  heart  failed,  and  death 
came,  as  he  had  always  wished 
it  to  come,  quickly,  in  the 
midst  of  a  life  every  hour  of 
which  had  been  gladly  given 
up  to  working  for  the  country 
he  loved  so  much. 


The  words  spoken  of  him  by 
Mr  Balfour  at  a  great  meeting 
in  London,  shortly  after  his 
death,  might  fitly  have  formed 
his  epitaph — 

"  He  was  a  man  of  the  highest 
temper  of  courage  that  I  have  almost 
ever  known.  He  had  a  single  eye  to 
the  great  national  and  imperial  needs 
which  are  filling  now  so  much  of  our 
thoughts.  He  cheerfully  and  gladly 
faced  death  for  many  years,  conscious 
that  every  great  effort  he  made,  by 
speech  or  otherwise,  might  end,  as  it 
ultimately  did  end,  in  his  sudden 
decease  ;  and  yet,  with  the  shadow 
of  death  for  ever  hanging  over  him, 
never  did  I  know  a  man  more 
absolutely  absorbed  in  a  great  and 
unselfish  desire  to  carry  out  his  own 
public  duty,  and  to  see  that  the  great 
imperial  interests  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  trustees  did  not  suffer 
while  he  had  anything  to  do  with 
our  national  destinies." 

But  it  was  still  left  to  a 
loving  wife  to  show  to  those 
who  only  knew  him  through 
official  intercourse  that  gentle 
side  of  his  character  which  his 
own  letters  amply  indicate,  his 
devotion  to  and  respect  for 
his  "father,"  his  thoughtful 
affection  for  his  "  mother,"  his 
tenderness  to  children,  the 
beauty  of  his  domestic  life ;  and 
so  to  set  forth  as  a  lamp  in 
the  dark  mists  of  political 
strife  this  example  of  a  pure 
and  noble  life. 
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A    HOLIDAY    IN     SOUTH    AFRICA. 

BY  THE   BIGHT  HON.    SIB  H.    MOBTIMEB  DUBAND, 
G.C.M.G.,   K.C.S.I.,   K.C.I.E. 

COMMEMOBATION  DAY  —  THE  AMEBICAN  CIVIL  WAB 
AND  THE  WAB  OF  1899 — THE  BATTLEFIELDS  OF  NATAL 
— THE  UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFBICA. 


V.    COMMEMOBATION  DAY. 


IT  was  All  Saints  Day,  a 
beautiful  cloudless  day  of  the 
Transvaal  summer,  hardly  hot- 
ter than  an  English  June  day. 
A  soft  northerly  breeze  was 
blowing. 

In  the  cemetery  among  the 
pines  were  gathered  three  or 
four  hundred  people,  Dutch  and 
English,  men  and  women  and 
children.  With  them  were  a 
few  soldiers  in  khaki  uniforms, 
and  in  a  corner  under  some 
trees  stood  a  British  cavalry 
band,  whose  services  had  been 
lent  to  the  Dutch  Town 
Mayor. 

The  people  were  moving 
about  between  the  gravestones, 
reading  the  inscriptions  or  lay- 
ing wreaths  and  flowers  on  the 
graves,  for  it  was  what  South 
Africans  call  "Decoration  Day." 
The  Dutch  and  English  graves 
were  separate,  not  I  think  from 
any  intentional  wish  to  separate 
them,  but  because  the  cemetery 
had  been  used  by  the  Dutch 
for  many  years,  and  a  new 
piece  of  ground  had  been  added 
to  it  during  the  war,  when 
there  were  many  burials. 

The  Dutch  graves  were 
mostly  those  of  the  town 
population.  They  bore  Dutch 
inscriptions  and  texts,  and 
many  were  ornamented  with 


quaint  old-fashioned  carvings 
and  vases  of  flowers.  The 
English  graves  were  mostly 
those  of  soldiers.  They  were 
sad  enough  to  see.  Many  of 
the  men  had  died  very  young, 
at  twenty  or  thereabouts.  Per- 
haps the  most  usual  inscription 
on  the  headstones  was,  "Died 
of  enteric."  Others  bore  the 
words,  "Killed  in  action,"  or 
"  Accidentally  drowned,"  and 
the  like.  A  few  were  the 
graves  of  Canadians,  and  were 
marked  by  a  head  -  wreath  of 
maple  leaves  carved  in  marble. 
One  too  frequent  inscription 
went  straight  to  one's  heart. 
There  was  a  low  iron  cross 
with  a  circular  plate  in  the 
centre,  on  which  were  the 
words,  "  For  King  and  Empire. 
Here  lies  a  British  Soldier." 
No  name,  poor  boys.  Not  even 
their  names  were  known  to  us, 
and  they  had  died  for  us. 

The  great  American  Presi- 
dent, Abraham  Lincoln,  once 
used  words  which  I  think  we 
in  England  should  do  well  to 
remember : — 

"  This  extraordinary  war  in  which 
we  are  engaged  falls  heavily  upon  all 
classes  of  people,  but  the  most  heavily 
upon  the  soldier.  For  it  has  been 
said,  '  all  that  a  man  hath  will  he 
give  for  his  life,'  and  while  all  con.- 
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tribute  of  their  substance,  the  soldier 
puts  his  life  at  stake,  and  often  yields 
it  up  in  his  country's  cause.  The 
highest  merit,  then,  is  due  to  the 
soldier." 

When  the  wreaths  and  flowers 
had  all  been  laid  on  the  graves, 
the  women,  led  by  the  Dutch 
mayoress,  who  was  head  of  the 
Loyal  Women's  Guild,  came 
together  under  the  trees  where 
a  group  of  clergymen  were 
standing.  Two,  I  think,  were 
English,  of  different  Churches, 
and  two  were  Dutch. 

There  were  some  prayers  in 
English  and  Dutch,  and  the 
regimental  band  played  three 
hymns,  "Lead,  Kindly  Light," 
"Peace,  Perfect  Peace,"  "For 
all  the  Saints  who  from  their 
Labours  rest."  Not  saints,  per- 
haps, some  of  our  soldier  boys 
in  their  lives,  but  their  death 
had  hallowed  them.  So  one 
felt  as  the  blended  voices  rose 
together  into  the  cloudless  sky, 
the  pauses  in  the  music  filled 
by  the  whisper  of  the  breeze  in 
the  pines  overhead,  like  the 
distant  sound  of  the  sea.  The 
service  was  closed  by  a  short 
address  from  an  English  clergy- 
man, advocating  the  union  of 
the  two  races,  and  forecast- 
ing a  happy  future  for  the 
country. 

The  address  was  good,  but  in 
the  course  of  it  my  thoughts 
wandered  away  to  other  scenes. 
Five  years  before,  when  I  was 
in  America,  I  had  crossed  the 
Potomac  for  a  visit  to  the 
battlefields  of  Virginia.  With- 
out knowing  it  I  had  happened 
to  choose  the  time  when  the 
Americans  also  put  flowers  on 
the  graves  of  the  dead,  "  Com- 
memoration Time "  ;  and  the 


ceremony  is  carried  out  with 
intense  feeling.  Immediately 
after  the  train  had  passed  the 
river,  the  old  boundary  line 
between  North  and  South,  I 
was  surprised  to  see  in  every 
direction  the  crimson  battle- 
flag  of  the  Confederacy,  the 
famous  "Stars  and  Bars."  It 
was  flying  from  the  roofs  and 
the  balconies  of  houses,  and 
shown  in  the  shop  windows, 
and  almost  every  woman  one 
met  bore  it  in  miniature  on  the 
breast  of  her  dress. 

At  Lexington,  where  the  two 
great  heroes  of  the  war,  Robert 
Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson,  are 
buried,  there  had  been  a  great 
gathering,  and  their  graves 
were  heaped  with  flowers. 

The  thought  of  Commemora- 
tion in  Virginia  recalled  to  my 
mind  another  ceremony  in 
Washington,  the  capital  of  the 
Union. 

A  few  years  ago  an  American 
General,  "  Joe  "  Wheeler,  died 
in  the  northern  States,  and  was 
buried  in  the  national  cemetery 
at  Arlington.  He  was  a  south- 
erner by  birth,  and  had  fought 
for  the  Confederacy  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  Long  after- 
wards, when  hostilities  broke 
out  between  America  and  Spain, 
he,  with  other  Confederate  offi- 
cers, volunteered  for  service,  and 
his  offer  was  accepted.  He  was 
given  a  command  in  Cuba,  and 
served  with  credit  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  Americans 
in  Washington  used  to  tell  the 
story  that  when  he  first  led  his 
men  into  action  against  the 
Spaniards  he  thought  himself 
back  in  one  of  his  old  battle- 
fields, and  gave  the  order  for 
an  advance  with  the  cry,  "  Now, 
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boys,  give  it  them ;    give  the  It  is  useless,  and  worse  than 

Yanks  H — 1 !  "    No  one  thought  useless,  to  deceive  ourselves  on 

the  worse  of  him.     The  story  that  point.      What  Lord   Sel- 

was    told   with    laughter    and  borne  wrote  a  few  years  ago 

applause     by     the     "  Yanks "  is    still    true.      "  To    say    that 

themselves.        That      sort     of  there    is    at    this    moment   no 

breezy  good-humour  is  one  of  racial  question  in  South  Africa 

the  pleasant  characteristics  of  is  to  ignore  facts,  and  to  con- 

the  Yank.  found   the   aim   of   the   future 

When    the    General    died    I  with     the     realities     of     the 

was    British    Ambassador    in  present." 

Washington,        and        having  There  is  distrust,  and  even 

known   him   in   life   I   walked  some    dislike,    on    both    sides, 

down    to    the     church    where  Bryce     wrote     of     the     Boers 

his   body   was   lying,    opposite  fifteen    years    ago,    that    they 

the  White  House,  to  pay  my  regarded  us  with  hatred   and 

last  respects  to  him  in  death,  a  measure  of   contempt ;    and 

When    I    got    there    I    found  one   of   the    latest   writers   on 

that  large  numbers  of  people  the     subject,    Colquhoun,    be- 

were   defiling    past    the   coffin  lieves  that  the  present  leaders 

in    the  chancel   where  he  lay,  of  the  Dutch  desire,  by  keep- 

his  face  very  white  and  waxen,  ing   alight   the  fires  of  Dutch 

Looking  up  as  I  passed  him,  I  nationalism,    to    bring    South 

saw   that   immediately  behind  Africa    under    the    rule    of    a 

the  coffin  was  a   large   repre-  Dutch   majority,   and  then   to 

sentatiou    in    flowers    of    the  "cut  the  painter." 

"  rebel "  battle-flag.  This  is  the  belief  of   many 

He  was  borne  to  his  grave,  people     of     British     blood     in 

if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  South  Africa,  who  regard  the 

by  old  soldiers  in  Confederate  Dutch    as    utterly    irreconcil- 

grey,   and   Union    troops  fired  able, 

the  volley  over  his  grave.  But   while   every   one   must 

All  these  things  came  back  admit  that  there  is  a  differ- 
to  me  among  the  graves  of  the  ence  between  the  two  cases, 
Dutch  and  English  under  the  and  that  the  problem  in 
African  pines,  and  it  seemed  to  South  Africa  now  is  more 
me  that  the  reconciliation  of  difficult  than  was  the  problem 
the  North  and  South  held  for  in  America  at  the  close  of  the 
us  a  hope  and  a  lesson.  Of  Civil  War,  still,  we  should,  I 
course  the  two  cases  are  not  think,  do  well  not  to  exagger- 
altogether  alike.  The  men  in  ate  the  difference.  It  is  to  be 
grey  were  Americans  as  well  remembered  that  the  extreme 
as  the  men  in  blue,  and  it  was,  bitterness  of  feeling  between 
no  doubt,  easier  for  both  sides  the  Dutch  and  British  in  South 
to  come  together  when  the  war  Africa  is  a  thing  of  compara- 
was  over  than  it  can  ever  be  tively  recent  growth  ;  that 
for  Dutch  and  British,  who  there  has  been  in  the  past  con- 
have  not  the  same  blood  or  siderable  admixture  between 
the  same  speech  and  traditions,  the  two  races ;  and  that  not  so 
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very  long  ago  there  seemed  to 
be  a  fair  prospect  of  a  practical 
obliteration  of  the  race -line. 
Moreover,  although  the  people 
of  the  southern  states  of 
America  were  mainly  of  the 
same  blood  as  the  people  of 
the  north,  much  bitterness  of 
feeling  had  grown  up  between 
them  before  the  war  broke  out. 
Colquhoun  says  they  were 
"more  antagonistic  even  than 
Boer  and  Briton."  That  bitter- 
ness was  increased  by  the  war 
until  it  became  something  akin 
to  hatred.  There  is  no  hatred 
now,  but  there  was,  and  the 
reasons  for  it  are  easy  to 
understand.  Listen  to  a 
Northerner  talking  about  the 
Confederate  prison-camps,  or 
the  "  treachery "  with  which 
Jefferson  Davis  and  his  friends 
began  the  war.  Listen  to  a 
Southerner  telling  how  regi- 
ments of  black  men  —  his 
former  slaves — were  raised  by 
the  North  to  fight  against  him, 
or  describing  the  horrors  of  the 
Reconstruction  period,  when  the 
South  was  ruled  by  northern 
politicians  and  negroes. 

Does  anyone  suppose  that 
the  Lost  Cause  is  forgotten? 
Forgotten !  The  names  of 
Robert  Lee  and  Stonewall 
Jackson  are  worshipped,  not 
only  by  the  old  men  who 
followed  them,  but  by  the 
young  men  who  never  saw 
them,  and  above  all  by  the 
women,  who  hand  down  to 
their  children  the  memory  of 
the  great  days.  It  is  forty- 
five  years  now  since  the  last 
shot  was  fired  in  that  desperate 
conflict,  but  there  is  no  for- 
getting. . 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this, 
there  is  no  more  patriotic 


American  now  than  the  South- 
erner, no  man  who  would  resent 
more  fiercely  any  insult  to  the 
national  flag,  or  shed  his  blood 
more  freely  in  defence  of  it. 
I  have  heard  more  than  one 
of  them  —  men  whose  most 
cherished  possession  was  per- 
haps a  strip  of  shot  -  torn 
colours,  or  a  button  from 
Stonewall  Jackson's  coat  — 
say  that  all  had  been  for  the 
best,  that  they  would  not 
reverse  the  verdict  now  if 
they  could.  The  Northerners 
saved  the  Union,  the  men  in 
blue  who  fought  on  so  doggedly 
through  two  long  years  of  de- 
feat, until  at  length  their  con- 
stant valour  stemmed  the  tide 
of  war,  and  the  last  great  wave 
of  Southern  invasion  broke 
upon  the  slopes  of  Gettysburg. 
Now  all  are  for  the  Union, 
North  and  South  alike.  And  in 
America  as  elsewhere  the  men 
who  fought  retain  no  anger 
against  each  other.  They  are 
full  of  the  camaraderie  of  the 
soldier.  It  is  a  delightful  thing 
to  hear  old  Union  officers  and 
old  Confederates  exchanging 
war  stories,  and  to  see  how 
much  respect  and  goodwill 
have  grown  up  between  them. 
The  fact  that  the  Dutch  are  not 
of  our  race  does  make  a  great 
difference,  but  is  it  too  much 
to  hope  that  the  mutual  re- 
spect begotten  by  the  war 
will  in  time  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  a  common  nationality  ? 
May  we  not  believe  that  there 
are  among  the  Boers  some 
broad  -  minded  and  patriotic 
men  acting  in  the  spirit  of 
Robert  Lee,  who,  once  he  had 
laid  down  the  sword,  devoted 
himself  with  his  whole  heart  to 
the  work  of  the  peacemaker  ? 
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The  Lost  Cause  of  1899 
will  not  be  forgotten  ;  but  we 
need  not  wish  that  it  should 
be  forgotten.  If  only  war  is 
remembered  in  the  right  spirit, 
as  the  Americans  remember 
their  Civil  War,  as  the  Canad- 
ians remember  the  deeds  of 
Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  with 
honour  for  the  brave  men  on 
both  sides  who  fought  on  behalf 
of  what  they  believed  to  be  the 


right,  there  is  nothing  more 
ennobling.  A  nation  which 
has  no  war  memories  to  stir 
the  blood  and  kindle  the  cour- 
age of  her  boys  is  hardly  a 
nation. 

South  Africa  has  many  such 
memories.  Some  day  I  believe 
they  will  be  thrown  into  a 
common  stock,  as  they  have 
been  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 


VI.   THE   AMERICAN   CIVIL  WAR   AND  THE   WAR  OF   1899. 


These  pages  were  in  type 
when  by  chance  I  came  upon 
a  paper  which  touches  the 
question  from  an  American 
point  of  view.  It  is  a  pam- 
phlet by  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  published  in  1901,  and 
entitled  'The  Confederacy  and 
the  Transvaal.  A  people's 
obligation  to  Robert  E.  Lee.' 
The  object  of  the  writer,  a 
Northerner,  is  to  prove  how 
deeply  indebted  the  reunited 
nation  is  to  General  Lee  for 
his  refusal  to  continue  the  war 
after  it  had  become  clear  that 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
could  no  longer  hope  to  keep 
the  field,  as  an  organised  mili- 
tary body,  against  the  armies 
of  the  Union. 

In  the  course  of  his  argu- 
ment the  writer  shows  what 
were  at  that  time  the  position 
and  feelings  of  the  South. 

"  When  they  laid  down  their  arms 
they  had  before  them,  first,  a  mili- 
tary government,  and,  after  that,  the 
supremacy  of  their  former  slaves. 
A  harder  fate  for  a  proud  people  to 
accept  could  not  well  be  imagined. 
The  bitterness  of  feeling,  the  hatred, 
was,  too,  extreme.  It  may  possibly 
be  argued  that  the  conditions  in  this 
country  then  were  different  from 


those  now  in  South  Africa,  inasmuch 
as  here  it  was  a  civil  war,  a  conflict 
between  communities  of  the  same 
race  and  speech.  ...  It  might  also 
possibly  be  claimed  that  the  bitter- 
ness of  civil  war  is  not  so  insur- 
mountable as  that  of  one  involving 
a  question  of  race  dominance.  Yet 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  bitterness 
of  greater  intensity  than  existed 
between  the  sections  at  the  close  of 
our  civil  war." 

And  the  writer  proceeds  to 
quote  from  the  book  of  a 
Southerner  a  description  of 
the  feeling  in  the  South 
when  that  most  magnanimous 
of  men,  President  Lincoln,  was 
murdered. 

"For  four  years  we  had  been 
fighting.  In  that  struggle  all  we 
loved  had  been  lost.  Lincoln  incar- 
nated to  us  the  idea  of  oppression 
and  conquest.  .  .  .  We  greeted  his 
death  in  a  spirit  of  reckless  hate,  and 
hailed  it  as  bringing  agony  and  bit- 
terness to  those  who  were  the  cause 
of  our  own  agony  and  bitterness. 
To  us  Lincoln  was  an  inhuman 
monster,  Grant  a  butcher,  and 
Sherman  a  fiend." 

These  quotations  are,  I 
think,  enough  to  show  that 
whatever  may  have  been  the 
hatred  of  the  Boers  towards  us 
when  the  war  of  1899  came  to 
an  end,  it  could  hardly  have 
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exceeded  the  hatred  which  the 
Southerner  felt  against  the 
Northerner  in  1865.  Yet  we 
see  now  where  that  hatred  has 
gone.  Now  the  Lees  and  the 
Stonewall  Jacksons  are  serv- 
ing in  the  Union  Army  side 
by  side  with  the  Grants  and 
Shermans,  serving  perhaps  in 
Washington  itself  on  the  per- 
sonal staff  of  Lincoln's  suc- 
cessor. That  was  literally  the 
case  when  I  was  there. 

And  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  Boers  had  to  face 
after  the  war  no  such  ruin  and 
humiliation  as  the  men  of  the 
South.  It  was  no  question  for 


them  of  the  supremacy  of  their 
former  slaves.  When  they  laid 
down  their  arms  at  last,  after 
waging  for  many  months  the 
irregular  warfare  which  Lee 
refused  to  countenance,  their 
former  enemy  not  only  helped 
them  to  restock  their  farms 
and  begin  life  afresh,  but,  in 
a  spirit  of  goodwill  which  has, 
I  believe,  no  historical  prece- 
dent, actually  awarded  them 
compensation  for  the  losses 
they  had  incurred  in  fight- 
ing against  him.  Surely  in 
time  such  action  must  bear 
fruit,  if  it  has  not  already 
done  so. 


VII.   THE   BATTLEFIELDS   OF  NATAL. 


The  "  garden  colony "  has 
seen  some  hard  fighting  during 
the  last  eighty  years,  and  her 
sons,  Dutch  as  well  as  British, 
have  good  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  share  they  have  borne 
in  it.  Whether  in  breaking 
the  power  of  the  fierce  Zulu 
warriors  who  have  done  the 
white  man  so  much  harm  at 
times,  or  more  lately  in  resist- 
ing the  invasion  of  their  country 
by  the  Boer  commandoes,  they 
have  shown  themselves  fine 
soldiers,  and  have  proved  the 
value  of  colonial  training  for 
service  in  South  Africa.  It  was 
a  great  help  when  visiting  the 
battlefields  of  the  Boer  wars 
to  have  the  company  of  a  typi- 
cal Natal  officer  who  had  him- 
self seen  some  of  the  fighting. 
Keen  and  smart  and  soldierly, 
and  the  most  pleasant  of  com- 
panions, Captain  Tanner  made 
one  understand  much  that  with- 
out his  aid  would  have  been 
hard  to  disentangle. 


The  war  cemeteries  of  Natal 
are  very  carefully  kept,  and  it 
was  a  satisfaction,  if  a  sad  one, 
to  see  how  well  the  authorities 
had  looked  after  the  little  en- 
closure at  Chievely,  where  we 
left  the  train  to  visit  the  grave 
of  one  whom  I  had  known, 
Lieutenant  Roberts,  brave  son 
of  a  brave  father,  who  gave  up 
his  life  in  the  attempt  to  save 
our  guns  at  Colenso.  Roses 
and  other  flowers  were  growing 
about  the  grave,  upon  which 
white  wreaths  had  been  laid 
on  Commemoration  day. 

A  few  miles  farther  up 
the  railway  line  is  the  spot 
where  he  fell.  Everyone  in 
England  remembers  that  time 
of  mourning  when  our  people 
were  making  their  desperate 
attempts  to  force  the  line  of  the 
Tugela  and  the  mountains  in 
its  rear,  and  to  relieve  the 
garrison  of  Ladysmith,  which 
the  Boers  had  surrounded  and 
beleaguered  at  the  beginning  of 
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the  war.  Muoh  controversy 
has  raged  over  some  incidents 
of  that  time,  and  there  is  no 
need  to  revive  it ;  but  certainly 
few  harder  tasks  have  ever 
been  set  to  British  soldiers 
than  the  frontal  attack  upon 
the  Boer  position  at  Colenso. 
The  ground  to  the  south  of 
the  river  over  which  they  had 
to  advance  is  a  green  rolling 
plain,  much  of  it  as  bare  as  a 
cricket-field,  and  the  Boer  rifle- 
men in  their  trenches  upon  the 
hills  immediately  behind  the 
river  could  sweep  it  with  ter- 
rible effect.  There  are  a  few 
scattered  clumps  of  mimosa 
close  to  the  river,  but  these 
offered  little  cover  at  best, 
and  at  the  spot  where  our 
guns  came  into  action  the 
plain  was  quite  treeless.  Any- 
one who  has  used  a  rifle,  if 
he  climbs  the  boulder  -  strewn 
hill  by  the  railway  bridge, 
and  looks  from  the  Boer 
trenches  across  the  river  be- 
low him  to  the  monuments 
which  mark  the  position  of 
our  guns,  will  see  at  once 
that  unless  the  Boer  fire  had 
been  very  bad,  batteries  of  ar- 
tillery coming  into  action  there 
could  hardly  hope  to  escape 
destruction.  The  whole  thing  is 
intensely  saddening  :  the  guns 
abandoned  to  the  enemy  after 
the  sacrifice  of  so  many  gal- 
lant lives  ;  the  little  detach- 
ments of  infantry  in  the 
mimosa  -  bushes,  unable  to  re- 
tire across  the  open,  surren- 
dering in  batches  and  rushing 
into  the  river  to  quench  their 
raging  thirst;  the  shattered 
force  recoiling  from  a  hope- 
less attempt.  But  there  is 
always  one  consolation  —  the 
courage  and  discipline  shown 


by  officers  and  men,  which  made 
them  ready  to  try  again  and 
again  until  at  last  they  broke 
through  the  mountain  barrier. 

It  was  long  before  they  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  the  hill  at  Spion- 
kop,  where  another  desperate 
attempt  was  made  far  away 
to  our  left,  is  also  a  sad 
place  to  visit.  We  were  so 
near  success,  with  the  blood- 
stained hill  in  our  hands  and 
Ladysmith  in  sight  across  the 
open  plain,  when  darkness 
came  down  on  the  fight.  It 
is  not  for  any  civilian  to 
judge  whether  the  night  re- 
tirement was  proper.  But  the 
pity  of  it,  when  all  seemed 
within  our  grasp ! 

A  young  farmer  who  lived 
close  by  guided  us  over  the 
hill.  Leaving  our  horses  — 
African  fashion  —  with  their 
reins  on  the  ground,  to  crop 
the  grass  of  the  rolling 
plateau  among  the  innumer- 
able wild  •  flowers,  we  walked 
with  him  over  the  open  slope 
where  our  men  had  held  on 
all  through  that  long  day. 
It  lay  facing  the  Boer  guns 
on  the  hills  opposite,  and  the 
huge  shells  searched  it  all  over, 
shattering  the  boulders  and 
the  low  lines  of  hastily  reared 
shelter  trench,  and  ploughing 
out  great  pits  in  the  hillside. 
Under  that  awful  fire  our 
men  had  to  lie  hour  after 
hour,  beating  off  the  attack 
of  the  Boer  riflemen.  They 
were  tormented  by  wounds 
and  thirst,  and  by  the  sight  of 
the  ceaseless  slaughter  around 
them ;  but  they  held  on  until 
nightfall,  and  it  is  generally 
said  in  Natal  that  the  Boers 
had  given  up  all  hope  of  re- 
taking the  hill,  when  they  were 
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surprised  in  the  morning  by 
the  news  of  our  withdrawal. 

At  one  point,  close  to  the 
right  of  the  line  held  by  our 
most  advanced  parties,  our 
guide  showed  us  in  a  fold  of 
the  grassy  hillside  a  spring 
which  formed  a  deep  pool  of 
cool  clear  water,  and  over- 
flowed down  a  little  rocky 
channel.  He  said  he  had 
known  of  it,  and  told  a  British 
General  before  the  attack ;  but 
that  he  had  been  distrusted  as 
a  possible  enemy,  and  that  some 
of  our  men,  suffering  miserably 
from  want  of  water,  had  lain 
all  day  within  easy  reach  of  the 
spring  and  never  discovered  it. 
This  is  conceivable,  for  the 
spring  is  hidden  between  two 
steep  slopes. 

Like  most  South  Africans 
who  have  lived  an  outdoor 
sporting  life,  our  guide  was 
rather  contemptuous  about  the 
"helplessness"  of  our  soldiers, 
but  he  was  full  of  admiration 
for  their  courage  and  discipline. 

Ladysmith  itself,  with  the 
little  church  bearing  on  its 
memorial  tablets  the  names  of 
many  hundreds  of  Englishmen 
who  fell  in  the  siege,  brings 
some  sad  reflections  too,  but 
there  is  not  the  same  sense 
of  failure  to  intensify  the  feel- 
ing. Still,  Colenso  and  Spion- 
kop,  saddening  as  they  are  to 
remember,  were  after  all,  like 
many  of  our  misfortunes  in  the 
Boer  war,  merely  repulses. 
There  is  one  field  far  more 
humbling  to  an  Englishman's 
pride,  where  the  Boers  had  a 
strong  position  to  attack  and 
our  men  failed  to  hold  it. 
Very  rarely  indeed  in  the 
course  of  our  wars  with  them 


have  they  attempted  to  do  the 
things  which  our  men  were 
called  upon  to  do  time  after 
time  ;  and  when  they  did  make 
any  attempt  of  the  kind,  they 
were  almost  always  repulsed 
with  ease.  It  was  not  their 
method  of  fighting.  Brave  as 
they  were,  they  had  the  train- 
ing of  sportsmen  rather  than 
the  training  of  soldiers,  and 
though  at  times  they  were  the 
more  formidable  on  that  ac- 
count, it  was  in  a  different  way. 
As  Mahan  puts  it,  "The  craft 
of  the  hunter  is  not  the  skill 
of  the  warrior."  Yet  once 
at  least  they  did  a  thing 
in  that  way  of  which  any 
soldiers  might  well  have  been 
proud, — a  thing  of  which  our 
men  would  have  been  proud, 
and  justly  proud,  if  they  had 
done  it. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morn- 
ing in  November  when  we 
got  out  of  the  train  at  the 
little  frontier  village  of  Charles- 
town,  where  Natal  and  the 
Transvaal  meet.  We  drove 
three  or  four  miles  over  rolliDg 
grassy  country,  and  found  our- 
selves at  the  foot  of  the  famous 
hill  which  has  earned  for  itself 
such  a  name  in  South  African 
history — Amajuba,  the  hill  of 
doves.  Over  our  heads  it  rose, 
steep  and  massive,  a  thousand 
feet  or  more;  so,  leaving  our 
cart  and  horses  at  an  English 
farmhouse,  we  set  off  to  climb 
the  hill  on  foot. 

From  where  we  started  it 
looked  a  formidable  position  to 
attack:  a  mass  of  boulders 
about  the  base,  then  a  steep 
slope  of  grass  rising  to  a  collar 
of  apparently  perpendicular 
rock,  and  above  this  scarp  a 
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grassy  summit.  The  path  to 
the  top,  if  path  it  can  be  called, 
zigzagged  upward,  through  a 
break  in  the  collar,  where  the 
scarp  had  fallen  and  formed  a 
fan  of  broken  rocks. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are 
several  breaks  in  the  scarp, 
and  several  tracks  leading  to 
the  summit,  but  this  we  could 
not  see. 

It  was  a  stiff  walk,  and  as 
we  toiled  up  by  the  side  of  a 
little  rivulet  which  watered  the 
farm  below,  it  seemed  to  us 
almost  incredible  that  any 
assaulting  force  could  get  up 
the  hill  against  the  fire  of  a 
determined  enemy. 

At  the  summit  is  an  irregu- 
lar grassy  hollow,  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  across,  with 
stony  outcrops  at  the  sides. 
Near  one  end  of  the  hollow  are 
some  graves  in  a  rough  enclos- 
ure of  piled  stones  and  wire. 
This  did  not  seem  so  carefully 
kept  as  the  cemeteries  down 
below.  A  few  yards  away  a 
little  separate  square  of  piled 
stones  shows  where  the  British 
leader  was  shot  down.  In  the 
centre  is  a  white  iron  cross 
three  feet  high,  bearing  the 
words,  "This  marks  the  spot 
where  General  Colley  fell." 
Upon  the  arms  and  foot  of  the 
cross  some  men,  Englishmen, 
have  scrawled  their  ignoble 
names.  All  round  it,  among 
the  rocks  and  the  grass,  grow 
many  wild-flowers,  immortelles 
in  clumps,  and  white  daisies, 
and  silverweed,  and  the  yellow 
six  -  pointed  stars  of  the 
"tulip." 

I  had  known  General  Colley 
many  years  before  in  India, 
when  he  was  private  secretary 


to  Lord  Lytton,  and  standing 
by  the  cross  I  thought  of 
him  as  I  had  so  often  seen  him, 
a  fine  bearded  man  in  a  Norfolk 
jacket  striding  round  the  hill 
roads  at  Simla,  a  long  iron- 
shod  stick  in  his  hand,  full  of 
energy  and  confidence.  He 
was  always  brave  to  a  fault, 
and  believed  that  British 
soldiers  could  do  anything.  It 
must  have  been  a  moment  of 
unspeakable  bitterness  when 
he  saw  the  ranks  of  his  men, 
massed  in  the  grassy  hollow 
about  him,  melting  away  under 
the  murderous  fire  of  the  Boer 
marksmen,  who  had  lined  the 
rim  of  the  hollow.  But  the 
bitterness  was  short,  for  as  he 
stood  facing  the  enemy  a  Boer 
bullet  struck  him  in  the  fore- 
head, and  the  gallant  life  was 
over. 

As  all  know,  our  men  were 
shot  down  in  scores,  until 
the  remnant  broke  and  fled  in 
hopeless  panic  down  the  steep 
hillside  they  had  laboriously 
climbed  in  the  darkness  a  few 
hours  earlier. 

How  it  all  came  to  happen 
is  incomprehensible,  except 
upon  the  supposition  that  the 
Boers  could  shoot  straight  and 
kill,  and  our  men  could  not. 
The  grassy  plain  where  the 
Boers  were  encamped  1500  feet 
below  is  clearly  visible,  and 
their  movements  must  have 
been  seen.  Looking  over  the 
hillside,  it  seems  as  if  two  or 
three  hundred  riflemen  firing 
down  the  slope  could  have  de- 
stroyed double  their  number 
clambering  up  over  the  boul- 
ders and  grass.  Yet  the  Boers 
got  up  with  very  little  loss. 
They  were  helped,  no  doubt,  by 
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the  very  steepness  of  the 
ground,  which  led  to  the  fire 
going  over  their  heads ;  and 
they  knew  how  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  cover  afforded  by 
the  rocks. 

Apparently  the  bulk  of  our 
men  remained  in  the  hollow, 
massed  for  a  bayonet  charge, 
while  the  enemy  working  their 
way  up,  not  by  one  side  only 
but  by  several,  gradually  sur- 
rounded the  hollow  and  lined 
the  rim  of  it.  Then,  of  course, 
the  fight  could  only  end  in  one 
way. 

No  one,  probably,  will  ever 
know  the  exact  causes  of  the 
disaster,  for  disaster  it  was, 
both  in  itself  and  in  its  conse- 
quences. Four  hundred  of  our 
best  troops,  commanded  by  a 
brave  and  distinguished  officer, 
among  them  two  companies  of 
that  grand  regiment  the  92nd 
Highlanders,  fresh  from  the 
victories  of  the  Afghan  War, 
were  fairly  driven  off  the  hill- 
top, with  heavy  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  and  prisoners,  by 
less  than  their  own  number  of 
Boers  :  the  feeling  of  the  enemy 
became  one  of  contempt  for  the 
English  fighting  man  whom 
they  had  so  easily  defeated ; 
and  when  to  their  astonish- 
ment the  defeat  was  followed, 
not  by  any  attempt  to  retrieve 
it,  but  by  a  peace  which  sur- 
rendered to  them  the  inde- 
pendence they  had  claimed, 
that  contempt  was  extended 
to  the  English  Government 
and  the  English  people. 

It  seems  to  me  impossible 
for  any  man  who  studies  the 
evidence  on  the  subject  to 
resist  the  conviction  that  the 
spirit  then  engendered  among 


the  Boers  led  directly  to  the 
great  war  of  1899.  It  was  a 
contemptible  surrender,  for  al- 
though the  talk  of  "magnan- 
imity" was  not  wholly  insin- 
cere, our  real  reason  for  making 
peace  was  the  fear  that  the  war 
might  spread  throughout  South 
Africa ;  and  England  paid  for 
that  surrender  twenty  years 
later  with  thousands  of  brave 
young  lives. 

As  we  lay  on  the  grass  at 
the  top  of  the  mountain  and 
looked  away  on  all  sides  of  us, 
the  view  was  very  calm  and 
beautiful.  To  the  north  was 
the  broad  grassy  valley  leading 
up  to  the  Transvaal,  with  a 
wooded  village  here  and  there ; 
to  the  south  and  east  the  roll- 
ing uplands  and  blue  hills  of 
Natal,  stretching  away  into 
the  distant  haze;  to  the  west 
and  south-west  the  long  range 
of  the  Drakensberg.  This 
range  is  even  finer  when 
seen  from  Spionkop.  Above 
Majuba,  which  is  close  to  the 
water-parting  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Indian  Ocean, 
the  range  almost  fades  away; 
but  as  seen  from  Spionkop  it 
is  a  grand  broken  line  of  towers 
and  walls  and  pinnacles,  espe- 
cially about  the  sources  of  the 
Tugela.  Between  Spionkop 
and  the  range  are  great  lonely 
valleys,  with  a  few  dark  clumps 
of  trees ;  and  rare  white  farms 
and  villages;  and  red  tracks 
winding  over  the  far  away 
"  Neks  " ;  and  here  and  there 
in  the  blue  depths  the  smoke 
of  a  grass  fire. 

It  is  hard  to  picture  to  one- 
self the  fierce  storm  of  modern 
battle  rolling  over  these  peace- 
ful solitudes. 
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It  was  a  striking  contrast 
to  pass,  as  I  did  one  evening, 
straight  from  Spionkop  and 
the  flat  top  of  Wagon  Hill, 
where  also  the  fighting  had 
once  been  so  fierce  and  bloody, 
to  the  hall  where  the  Londoners 
of  Ladysmith  were  assembled 
for  their  triennial  dinner,  and 
to  hear  speaker  after  speaker 
hold  forth  upon  the  theme  of 
a  great  United  South  Africa. 

There  had  arisen  during  the 
past  two  years  a  general  feel- 
ing that  if  the  country  was  to 
prosper  in  the  future,  the  four 
separate  Colonies  must  sink 
their  many  differences  and 
come  together  in  some  form  of 
Union.  The  Union  of  South 
Africa  was  always  the  dream 
of  the  great  South  African, 
Cecil  Rhodes.  It  was  equally, 
in  one  form  or  another,  the 
dream  of  the  Dutch  through- 
out the  country.  When  the  war 
of  1899  had  brought  it  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility,  and 
had  then  proved  once  for  all 
that  it  could  only  be  effected 
under  the  British  Crown, 
Rhodes's  trusted  lieutenant  and 
successor,  Jameson,  came  for- 
ward with  the  definite  proposal. 
Lord  Selborne,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Crown,  never  inter- 
fering unnecessarily  but  always 
ready  to  help  South  Africa  by 
every  means  in  his  power, 
threw  his  whole  weight  into 
the  scale,  and  expressed  his 
belief  that  "  South  Africa  can 
only  be  wisely  and  successfully 
governed  by  a  South  African 
Government,  responsible  to  a 
South  African  Parliament, 
elected  by  the  South  African 


people."  His  statesmanlike 
attitude  produced  a  great 
effect,  and  eventually  a  Con- 
vention was  assembled  in  Dur- 
ban to  work  out  a  scheme  for 
a  National  Constitution.  When 
I  visited  Natal,  at  the  invi- 
tation of  its  able  and  kind- 
ly Governor,  Sir  Matthew 
Nathan,  the  Convention  was 
just  breaking  up  after  some 
discussion,  to  reassemble  later 
in  Cape  Town.  I  had  read  in 
some  English  papers  that  there 
was  no  national  spirit  in  South 
Africa,  and  that  the  delegates 
to  the  Convention  would  go 
to  it  with  the  object  of  doing 
their  best  for  their  respective 
Colonies.  I  knew  also  that 
Natal  was  of  all  the  four  Col- 
onies the  most  exclusively 
British  in  blood  and  sentiment, 
and  generally  regarded  as  the 
one  least  likely  to  fall  in  with 
any  proposals  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  merging  her 
with  the  larger  colonies  where 
the  Dutch  element  prevailed. 
I  went  to  Natal  therefore  ex- 
pecting to  find  the  Colony  op- 
posed to  Union. 

One  of  the  most  surprising 
things  to  me  in  the  land  of 
surprises,  was  to  see  the  extra- 
ordinarily rapid  growth  of 
national  feeling  throughout 
South  Africa  in  the  course  of 
the  next  three  months,  and  to 
find  that  from  the  first  the 
seeds  of  the  feeling  were  alive 
even  in  Natal.  That  there  was 
some  holding  back  in  Natal  is 
true,  and  natural.  Some  Natal 
men  and  women  were  intensely 
averse  from  any  merger  with 
the  Dutch  \  and  it  was  evident 
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that  the  immediate  interests  of 
some  special  communities  would 
suffer  by  the  loss  of  autonomy. 

But  unquestionably,  as  far 
as  I  could  judge,  even  in  Natal, 
the  Africander  feeling  quickly 
overbore  the  fear  of  change; 
and  the  idea  of  a  great  United 
South  Africa  began  to  appeal 
to  the  pride  and  the  hopes  of 
the  people. 

As  one  Natal  man  put  it  to 
me,  "  The  Dutch  don't  love  us, 
and  we  shall  have  some  un- 
pleasant pills  to  swallow;  but 
if  we  keep  our  tempers  all  will 
come  right  in  the  end.  It  is 
better  for  the  country."  That 
was  what  men  were  beginning 
to  say  everywhere,  "It  is  bet- 
ter for  the  country."  Among 
soldiers  and  civilians  alike,  be- 
tween October  and  January, 
the  feeling  seemed  to  spread 
like  a  prairie  fire.  The  men 
who  had  come  out  in  their 
thousands  nine  years  before  to 
fight  against  the  Boer  invad- 
ers, now  caught  up  the  cry 
of  Africa  for  the  Africander; 
and  merchant  and  lawyer  and 
farmer  seemed  to  join  in  with 
equal  enthusiasm. 

The  Londoners  of  Ladysmith 
were  beyond  all  question  as 
loyal  to  the  British  Crown  as 
the  Londoners  of  the  City ; 
and  there  was  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  suppose  that  they 
would  ever  be  less  so.  They  had 
lived,  many  of  them,  through 
the  long  siege  of  1899,  and  had 
suffered  greatly  from  it.  They 
knew  the  Dutchman  and  his 
ways.  And  yet  the  whole  burden 
of  their  speeches,  while  breath- 
ing a  passionate  devotion  to 
"  the  greatest  city  in  the 
world,"  was  for  the  union  of 
the  races  in  South  Africa  and 


the  ending  of  all  the  old  bitter- 
ness. One  could  not  but  be 
struck  and  astonished  by  the 
unanimity  of  the  feeling;  by  the 
fact  that  in  this  most  intensely 
British  of  all  South  African 
communities  the  desire  of  a 
great  future  for  South  Africa 
should  override  race  animosities, 
and  lead  men  of  British  birth 
to  support  a  movement  which 
seemed  likely  not  only  to  place 
a  Dutch  Government  in  power 
at  first,  but  to  make  all  South 
African  Governments  for  the 
future  largely  representative  of 
Dutch  votes. 

It  seemed  to  me  to  speak 
much  for  the  confidence  of  the 
British  population  in  them- 
selves that  .they  should  take 
this  course.  Their  view  seemed 
to  be,  "We  are  for  a  great 
South  African  nation  under 
the  British  flag;  and  if  the 
Dutch  like  to  come  in  with  us, 
let  them  come  and  welcome. 
Under  that  flag  there  is 
room  for  all.  We  bear  them 
no  ill-will,  and  we  are  not  in 
the  least  afraid  of  them.  We 
can  hold  our  own.  All  we  want 
is  a  fair  field  and  no  favour." 

I  am  bound  to  say  that  this 
was  not  the  universal  view  in 
another  South  African  centre, 
the  great  mining  community 
of  Johannesburg.  In  that  com- 
posite community,  made  up  of 
men  of  all  nations,  but  very 
much  apart  in  spirit  from  the 
Dutch  ideal,  there  was  intense 
anti-Dutch  feeling  among  cer- 
tain classes.  Johannesburg 
still  remembered  very  vividly 
all  the  oppressions  and  humilia- 
tions of  the  Kruger  regime, 
and  found  it  very  hard  to  trust 
any  Dutchman.  The  frowning 
ramparts  of  Kruger's  Fort  over 
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their  heads  were  an  ever- 
present  reminder  of  the  old 
days.  It  is  true  that  there 
was  also  much  talk  here  of  the 
way  in  which  the  British  loyal- 
ists had  been  "  betrayed  "  by 
Great  Britain;  and  there  was 
much  resentment,  natural 
resentment  it  seems  to  me, 
against  "  Downing  Street," 
which  is  at  times  too  ready  to 
sacrifice  its  loyalists,  and  its 
servants,  on  the  altar  of  con- 
ciliation; but  even  that  re- 
sentment was  not  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  old  distrust  of 
the  Dutch. 

At  the  same  time,  even  in 
Johannesburg,  even  among  the 
men  who  were  for  years  treated 
as  an  inferior  caste,  even  among 
those  who  had  been  imprisoned 
and  threatened  with  a  shameful 
death,  some  of  the  most  pro- 
minent had  buried  the  hatchet, 
and  were  working  side  by  side 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Trans- 
vaal Dutch  for  a  South  African 
Union. 

"  The  grant  of  responsible 
government,"  one  of  them  said 
to  me,  "  was  the  biggest  gamble 
of  the  century ;  but  I  believe  it 
is  going  to  turn  up  trumps, 
and  anyway  it  is  our  business 
as  good  Englishmen  and  good 
Africans  to  do  our  best  to 
make  it  succeed." 

The  fact  was  that  the  anti- 
Dutch  section  in  Johannes- 
burg represented  the  extreme 
right  wing,  so  to  speak ;  the 
"Back  Veldt  Boer,"  who  clung 
to  the  views  of  Kruger,  repre- 
senting the  extreme  left;  the 
centre  being  neither  extreme 
British  nor  extreme  Dutch, 
but  Africander.  This  centre 
seemed  to  be  the  strongest  part 
of  the  population,  and  to  be 


growing  stronger.  It  consisted 
of  "progressive  Dutch,"  headed 
by  General  Botha,  and  of  many 
English,  among  them  some  of 
Lord  Milner's  young  men — 
"the  Kindergarten,"  and  some 
of  the  Colonial  born.  One 
of  these,  a  prominent  miner, 
surprised  me  by  volunteer- 
ing the  information  that  he 
considered  the  existing  Trans- 
vaal Government  "  the  best 
possible.  But  then  I  am  an 
Africander."  His  father  had 
been  an  English  immigrant,  and 
he  had  some  thought  of  going 
to  England  "  some  day "  to 
look  up  his  people,  but  his 
home  was  South  Africa. 

The  Africander  feeling  was 
becoming  predominant  even 
here,  among  the  throbbing 
machinery  and  the  great  white 
heaps  of  wind-blown  refuse 
which  mark  the  gold  mines  of 
the  Rand.  Even  among  those 
who  did  not  mean  to  make 
South  Africa  their  home,  many 
had  gone  over  to  the  popular 
side. 

Soon  after  the  Convention 
broke  up  at  Durban  it  re- 
assembled at  Cape  Town,  and 
we  all  know  what  followed. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the 
case  in  September  1908,  there 
was  no  doubt  that  by  January 
1909  a  South  African  spirit  had 
come  into  existence.  By  wise 
mutual  concessions  the  dele- 
gates of  the  several  Colonies 
arrived  at  an  understanding. 
The  Union  was  brought  about, 
and  was  cordially  welcomed  by 
the  British  people ;  and  another 
nation  was  added  to  the  Empire. 

The  result  of  this  great 
movement  remains  to  be  seen. 
Some,  as  I  have  said,  believe 
that  it  will  only  be  the  first 
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step  towards  "  cutting  the 
painter."  But  the  general 
tendency  among  British  South 
Africans  is  to  scoff  at  such 
a  suggestion.  The  two  races, 
they  say,  are  now  nearly  equal 
in  number,  and  even  if  the 
Dutch  wished  to  separate  from 
the  Empire  they  would  not  have 
matters  all  their  own  way. 

The  only  doubt  I  heard 
expressed  by  the  bulk  of  the 
British  community  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  great  expon- 
ent of  Union  on  the  Dutch 
side,  General  Botha,  whom 
they  regarded  as  thoroughly 
loyal,  was,  after  all,  only 
one  man,  and  that  though  he 
had  a  following  among  his 
countrymen  he  might  not  prove 
strong  enough  to  carry  the 
rest  with  him,  while  his  death 
would  ruin  all  hope  of  a 
thorough  reconciliation.  But 
General  Botha,  please  God,  has 
many  long  years  of  usefulness 
before  him,  and  though  he  un- 
doubtedly has  difficulties  to 
meet  among  the  men  of  his  race, 
he  seems  to  have  much  support 
in  his  broad-minded  views. 

South  Africa  knows  now 
that  she  cannot  stand  alone. 
She  could  be  brought  to  her 
knees  sooner  or  later  by  any 
enemy  who  eould  blockade  her 
ports,  for  at  present  she  can- 
not feed  herself ;  and  even  the 
Boers  who  have  been  most  hos- 
tile to  us  would  not  wish  to 
see  any  other  European  nation 
in  our  place.  The  experience 
which  some  of  them  gained  in 
German  territory  after  the  war 
had  an  excellent  effect  upon 
them  from  our  point  of  view. 

And  it  must  be  remembered 


that  South  Africa  is  not  in 
the  position  of  some  other  self- 
governing  states.  It  is  still  a 
strategical  point  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  the  Empire, 
and  is  likely  to  remain  so. 
Great  Britain  has  fought  for 
it  in  the  past,  and  would  fight 
for  it  again  if  there  were  any 
chance  of  its  being  lost  to  her. 
She  would  not  listen  patiently 
to  any  talk  of  separation. 

Personally  I  do  not  believe, 
though  my  opinion  can  have 
little  value,  that  the  think- 
ing men  among  our  old  ene- 
mies look  forward  to  separa- 
tion. Not  only  do  they  now 
understand  the  power  and  de- 
termination of  our  people,  but 
I  think  that  they  do  to  some 
extent  appreciate  the  friendly 
treatment  accorded  to  them 
after  the  war.  One  Boer  leader 
whom  I  met  said  his  country- 
men were  not  very  grateful 
for  the  terms  of  peace,  or  for 
the  compensation  granted  on 
account  of  war  losses,  or  even 
for  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment, but  that  they  were  deeply 
impressed  by  their  admission  on 
equal  terms  as  citizens  of  the 
Empire.  I  hope  he  represented 
the  feeling  of  his  people  on  the 
last  point  at  least,  and  that 
some  of  them  go  much  further. 

However  this  may  be,  what- 
ever the  feelings  and  hopes  of 
the  Dutch,  surely  it  was  wiser, 
more  in  consonance  with  our 
traditions,  to  face  the  Union 
movement,  which  was  not 
purely  a  Dutch  movement, 
with  the  confidence  of  Lord 
Selborne,  than  to  fear  it  would 
prove  too  much  for  the  courage 
and  capacity  of  our  race. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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MY    SUBLIMINAL    SELF. 


HAVING  lived  a  lonely  life  for 
many  years  in  out-stations  on 
the  frontier,  I  and  my  dream- 
self  have  been  thrown  much 
together ;  but  I  never  took  this 
half  of  me  seriously  until  a 
traveller  of  a  philosophic  turn 
told  me  that  it  was  probably 
the  most  important  part.  He 
said  that  I  ought  to  call  it 
"  my  subliminal  self,"  and  that 
it  was  in  closer  contact  with 
the  spiritual  world  than  what 
he  was  pleased  to  call  my 
"  supraliminal  consciousness." 
To  this  I  demur,  for  if  the 
bizarre  and  irresponsible  being 
who  takes  over  charge  of  my 
intelligence  in  sleep  is  associ- 
ated with  any  spirit  at  all,  it 
is  of  the  tribe  of  Puck  or  the 
Lubbar  Fiend.  Nevertheless, 
I  am  in  debt  to  him  for  sundry 
entertainment,  and  I  introduce 
him  here  for  what  he  is  worth. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  psy- 
chologists may  find  some  sys- 
tem in  his  madness.  If  no  new 
law  can  be  deduced  out  of  him, 
he  may  be  docketed  as  an  ex- 
ception, or  at  least  as  a  cor- 
roborative freak — a  term  vague 
enough  for  the  ology  of  dreams. 

I  cannot  "  dream  grand  "  like 
De  Quincey,  or  "  true "  like 
Peter  Ibbetson  and  the  Duchess 
of  Towers,  but  I  sometimes 
dream  double.  My  card  dreams, 
for  instance,  are  generally  figu- 
rative. Sometimes  when  I  have 
played  bridge  late  at  night  I 
play  the  same  hands  over  and 
over  again,  and  even  wake  up 
playing  them  in  the  morning. 
These  dreams  are  especially 


vivid  between  spells  of  malaria 
or  after  strong  doses  of  quinine. 
Sometimes  I  am  identified  with 
a  certain  card  or  suit.  I  am 
not  exactly  the  card  itself,  but 
next  door  to  it,  and  there  is 
generally  one  of  a  higher  value 
of  my  own  suit  waiting  for  me 
in  dummy  on  my  left.  When  I 
have  held  good  cards,  or  when 
they  have  fallen  well  for  me,  I 
do  not  as  a  rule  dream  much. 
But  when  I  have  held  yar- 
boroughs  and  been  doubled  and 
roughed  all  the  evening,  and 
foiled  in  every  finesse,  I  live 
through  new  defeats  in  my 
sleep.  And  every  turn  of  the 
game  registers  similarly  gradu- 
ated misfortune  in  some  corre- 
sponding venture. 

The  symbolism  of  the  dream 
varies  a  great  deal.  Either 
the  cards  are  there  and  mean 
something  else,  or  they  are  not 
there  and  I  am  thinking  of 
people  in  the  terms  of  cards, 
with  the  same  values  and 
precedence.  I  am  generally 
engaged  in  the  combat,  or  in- 
terested in  it.  Nine  times  out 
of  ten  it  is  No  Trumps,  but 
sometimes  the  class  element 
creeps  in.  The  Diamond  is  sub- 
ordinate ;  the  Spade  a  pariah 
almost.  But  it  is  misleading 
to  talk  of  hands  and  suits. 
Everything  is  always  very 
mixed  up,  and  not  at  all  like 
real  cards.  There  is,  of  course, 
no  logic  or  continued  system  in 
it.  I  may  be  only  conscious  of 
one  meaning  at  a  time  —  as 
the  dream  passes  quickly  from 
one  side  of  the  simile  to  the 
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other.  Or  the  cards  may  mean 
two  things  at  the  same  time. 
Then  I  dream  in  metaphor,  so 
to  speak.  And  I  am  half  con- 
scious all  the  while  of  the 
fusion  of  ideas — issues  which 
correspond  with  the  fall  of  the 
cards. 

Here  is  an  instance.  I  was 
waked  up  suddenly  one  mor- 
ning and  wrote  down  what  I 
could  remember  of  a  bizarre 
encounter  which  I  had  wit- 
nessed. The  thing  seemed  to 
have  been  going  on  all  night. 

This  time  I  was  detached  at 
first,  and  watched  the  fortunes 
of  two  long  sequences  in  Clubs 
and  Diamonds  of  five  or  six 
cards  to  the  ten  and  knave  in 
each.  Sometimes  they  were 
merely  unpromising  cards, 
about  which  I  had  a  vague 
idea  that  they  would  assert 
themselves  by  some  latent 
virtue  or  unforeseen  chance. 
Then  I  thought  of  them  as 
people  belonging  to  a  middle- 
class  family  without  much 
backing,  but  destined  some- 
how to  emerge.  By  a  curious 
chance  the  Ace,  King,  Queen, 
and  Knave  were  doubletons  in 
the  adversaries'  hands  and  fell 
together  in  two  rounds,  and  the 
low-sequence-holder's  partner 
— by  this  time  I  felt  myself 
identified  with  him — had  the 
thirteenth  card  to  put  him  in 
with.  This  kind  of  thing  kept 
on  recurring.  Sometimes  they 
were  cards,  sometimes  people. 
I  must  have  been  on  the  bor- 
derland of  waking,  and  as  the 
supraliminal  consciousness  took 
over  charge  they  were  cards, 
but  as  I  sank  back  into  the 
subliminal  they  were  people. 


In  one  phase  of  the  dream  I 
saw  them  in  an  office.  It  was 
a  Cabinet  Council,  I  think,  in 
Downing  Street,  and  they 
were  directing  the  affairs  of 
the  nation.  I  was  conscious 
all  the  while  of  the  extraordin- 
ary but  inevitable  destiny  that 
had  established  them  there. 
And  I  was  half -surprised  at 
it,  though  I  had  foreseen  some 
such  chain  of  events  before 
the  hand  was  played. 

I  remember  seeing  one  card, 
or  personified  card  value,  which 
stood  between  Ten  and  Office, 
jump  on  to  a  train  and  stand 
on  the  footboard  as  it  was 
leaving  a  station ;  and  I  saw 
him  swept  off  by  the  girders 
of  an  iron  bridge  over  a  sandy 
river-bed  into  which  he  fell 
clinging  to  a  kind  of  funnel 
which  descended  slowly  with 
him  and  broke  his  fall.  I  saw 
him  pull  himself  together  and 
clamber  up  the  bank  again 
into  a  street.  He  was  not 
hurt,  but  left  behind  and  out 
of  the  running. 

You  must  not  think  that  the 
person  who  was  thus  carried 
away  was  a  kind  of  animated 
pasteboard  Knave  of  Diamonds, 
or  that  he  bore  any  resem- 
blance to  the  picture  on  the 
face  of  this  card.  I  only  knew 
that  a  certain  commonplace, 
drab-coated,  middle-sized  per- 
son whom  I  saw  swept  off  the 
footboard  bore  this  exact  card- 
value,  and  that  his  removal 
would  make  the  Ten  good. 

In  these  dreams  a  card  re- 
tains its  personality  from  the 
time  it  starts  individual  life 
until  the  spectator,  or  percipi- 
ent, to  use  the  psychological 
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phrase,  is  lifted  up  on  a  supra- 
liminal  wave  to  the  literal 
facts  of  the  game, — the  plain 
prose  of  it,  so  to  speak.  The 
last  thing  I  saw  before  I 
answered  some  question  of  my 
servant  who  was  waking  me 
was  the  Six,  Seven,  Eight,  and 
Nine  of  Diamonds  established 
cards  in  my  own  hand,  and  I 
was  just  going  to  lead  them 
out. 

I  think  most  people  have 
their  own  peculiar  sense  of 
frustration  in  dreams.  Mine 
comes  to  me  when  I  go  wild- 
fowling.  I  often  shoot  in  my 
sleep,  but  never  shoot  any- 
thing. My  trigger  yields 
flabbily.  I  pull  it  the  whole 
length  of  the  guard,  but  it 
won't  catch.  I  jerk  it  and  coax 
it  and  snap  it  in  vain.  Mean- 
while the  strangest  fowl  pass 
over,  and  I  am  filled  with  a 
miserable  sense  of  helplessness. 
It  is  the  same  with  revolvers 
and  rifles.  Though  my  stalk- 
ing faculty  be  never  so  alert, 
the  herd  is  immune,  my  ene- 
mies are  safe.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  am  never  shot  or 
shot  at. 

To  compensate  this  dis- 
ability I  can  fly.  Not  like 
Paulhan  or  Bleriot.  I  have  no 
wings.  But  I  can  flap  along 
somehow  close  to  the  ground 
with  low  skimming  sweeps 
like  a  hornbill,  or  a  partridge 
when  it  is  going  to  alight.  I 
do  not  start  flying  in  my 
dreams,  but  while  in  the  air  I 
seem  to  remember  having  taken 
off  as  if  for  a  long  jump  and 
then  being  surprised  that  I 
can  carry  on  a  little  farther, 
and  a  little  farther  still,  with 


a  kind  of  automatic  wriggle 
which  carries  me  half  -  way 
across  a  field.  I  am  always 
surprised  that  I  can  compass 
another  sweep,  though  I  do 
not  remember  ever  having  come 
to  earth.  Maybe  there  is  a 
cell  in  my  organism  which  is  a 
cast  back  to  some  prehistoric 
earth-bound  bird  with  half- 
developed  wings  in  which  evolu- 
tion was  diverted.  I  give  the 
hint  to  evolutionists  for  what 
it  is  worth.  I  am  not  a  scient- 
ist, and  do  not  know  whether 
they  have  systematised  the  evi- 
dence derived  from  supernor- 
mal faculties  revealed  in  sleep. 
The  most  ingenious  theory  of 
the  kind  I  have  met  is  Mr 
Jack  London's  explanation  of 
the  falling  through  space 
dream  in  '  Before  Adam.'  It 
is  a  racial  memory,  he  says. 
The  shock  of  falling  from  high 
branches  caused  molecular 
changes  in  the  brain -cells  of 
the  tree  -  folk.  These  were 
transmitted  to  us  by  heredity. 
In  such  dreams  we  never  strike 
bottom,  and  the  reason  is 
simple.  Those  who  struck 
bottom  did  not  survive  to  trans- 
mit progeny. 

My  subliminal  self  has  a 
larger  vocabulary  than  my 
other  self.  I  find  myself  listen- 
ing to  a  string  of  new  words 
sometimes  when  I  wake  up 
suddenly  in  the  middle  of 
talk.  The  other  night  a  fall- 
ing book  spoilt  the  description 
a  hunting  young  woman  was 
giving  me  of  her  Diana  club 
in  London. 

"  Grigs — go  as  you  please," 
were  the  only  words  I  actually 
captured ;  and  I  knew  that 
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they  meant  "  Conversation  and 
Debate :  no  restriction  in  any 
part  of  the  club."  She  had 
detailed  the  constitution  of  her 
club  in  a  very  businesslike  and 
categorical  manner.  The  head- 
ings, as  "Grigs,"  were  all  in 
subliminal  language,  and  the 
comments  were  terse  and 
slangy.  She  was  a  refined 
girl,  and  she  had  red  hair, 
and  I  knew,  though  she  didn't 
tell  me,  that  she  rode  astride. 
I  should  like  to  meet  her 
again. 

The  book  that  fell  on  the 
floor  by  my  bed  had  a  pencil 
in  it,  and  I  struck  a  match 
and  scribbled  on  the  fly-leaf, 
"Grigs  —  go  as  you  please," 
and  that  is  all  I  found  in  the 
morning  to  remind  me  of  my 
dream.  Yet,  as  I  was  writing 
it,  many  other  strange  words 
were  slipping  back  under  the 
threshold.  I  could  not  arrest 
them  or  recall  them.  The  odd 
part  of  it  is  that  though  I — 
the  supraliminal  I — call  them 
strange,  they  required  no  con- 
scious interpretation  so  long  as 
I  remembered  them.  It  is  a 
pity  one  cannot  remember  both 
languages  at  the  same  time. 
F.  H.  Myers  denned  genius  as 
"  the  power  of  appropriating 
the  results  of  subliminal  men- 
tation to  subserve  the  supra- 
liminal train  of  thought."  And 
this  is  no  doubt  true  of  the 
subjective  genius,  the  vision- 
ary, and  dreamer,  if  not  of  the 
more  practical  type.  If  only 
we  could  call  back  these 
pictures  and  prolong  the  mo- 
ment of  intercourse  between 
the  two  selves,  what  fables 
we  should  have  to  tell!  How 


the  bounds  of  imaginative 
literature  would  be  widened ! 
When  the  two  join  heads  at 
the  threshold  and  collaborate, 
the  issue  is  genius  of  a  very 
simple  and  recognisable  type. 
It  has  given  us  the  visions  of 
St  Francis  of  Assisi,  Blake's 
"Tiger,  tiger,  burning  bright," 
the  paeans  of  Christopher 
Smart,  Coleridge's  "Kubla 
Khan,"  the  sublime  architect- 
ural dreams  and  pageants  of 
De  Quincey.  Out  of  this  con- 
federacy proceed  all  visions 
and  sounds  seen  and  heard 
by  the  inspired,  who  dwell 
just  this  side  of  the  thin 
partition,  within  the  sublim- 
inal sphere  of  influence  but 
under  the  supraliminal  control. 
Socrates  and  his  daemon,  Joan 
of  Arc  and  her  voices. 

But  LEVIORA  CANAMUS.  "  He 
whose  talk  is  of  oxen  will 
probably  dream  of  oxen,"  De 
Quincey  said.  And  he  whose 
talk  is  of  hunting,  wildfowl, 
dinners,  and  bridge,  and  red- 
haired  girls  who  ride  astride, 
will  also  probably  dream  of 
these  things. 

Nomenclature  comes  easy  to 
the  submerged  Self,  whether  of 
men  or  books  or  birds  or  beasts. 
I  remember  reading  off  the 
titles  of  book  after  book  in 
the  shelves  of  a  surgeon's 
consulting-room.  I  had  almost 
given  up  hope  of  finding  any- 
thing of  human  interest  when 
I  came  upon  a  volume  called 
'Divine  Turpitude  in  the  Per- 
mission of  Phthisis.'  I  was 
taking  the  book  from  the  shelf 
expecting  to  find  some  rabid 
eccentric  argument  for  atheism, 
when  I  awoke.  I  could  almost 
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see  the  crabbed  little  man  who 
wrote  it — dry,  thin,  shrunken, 
whiskered,  with  black  spec- 
tacles and  skull-cap,  and  thin 
protruding  bones  in  his  neck, 
though  not  himself  a  con- 
sumptive. The  incident  had 
no  raison  d'etre  in  any  re- 
membered association  of  my 
waking  self. 

I  should  make  it  quite  clear 
that  the  person  underneath 
does  not  invent  or  conceive 
anything.  He  is  an  observer 
merely.  He  records  what  he  sees 
and  hears.  The  poetry  he  reads 
he  does  not  consciously  create. 
It  is  in  the  air,  it  is  written. 
Authorship  and  agencies  are 
of  the  material  world :  in  the 
dream  world  thoughts,  names, 
symbols  are  detached,  im- 
personal phenomena  reflected 
in  the  space  through  which 
the  other  consciousness  travels. 
What  is  handed  over  the 
threshold  is  communicated,  not 
originated,  by  it. 

In  the  "real"  world  that 
annoying  little  Indian  bird 
which  taps  a  metal  rail  all 
day  through  the  hot  weather 
is  called  the  "coppersmith." 
In  dreamland  it  is  called 
"  Forever,"  —  one  word,  no 
pause  or  hyphen,  and  a 
capital  F. 

"Forever  sings  all  day  to 
the  cooks  and  hens  in  the 
cookhouse  verandah." 

When  I  was  waked  up  one 
hot-weather  morning,  my  supra- 
liminal  self  heard  my  sublim- 
inal self  saying  this  as  he  was 
going  away.  He  must  have 
been  reading  it,  for  I  saw  the 
capital  "F."  A  coppersmith 
beat  its  anvil  in  the  distance. 
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The  bird  of  my  dream  was  a 
large  fowl,  but  my  waking 
self  could  not  have  given  it 
so  apt  or  charitable  a  name. 

The  oddest  beast  name  I 
remember  in  a  dream  is  "Or- 
chardson."  But,  odder  than 
the  name,  I  did  not  know  why 
he  was  called  Orchardson  until 
I  saw  him,  and  then  I  knew 
at  once.  It  happened  in  this 
way :  I  had  a  very  dear  and 
ugly  bull-dog  called  Bob,  and  I 
was  waiting  to  see  his  honest 
face  in  a  procession  of  beasts 
which  was  filing  past  me  in 
an  orderly  and  matter-of-fact 
way,  as  if  they  had  just  come 
out  of  the  Ark.  It  appeared 
that  Lord  Kitchener  was  re- 
viewing the  animals  of  an 
Indian  ruling  chief  in  the  cap- 
ital of  his  State,  and  I  was 
standing  with  a  man  whose 
name  I  did  not  know  in  the 
postern  gate  of  an  old  palace — 
it  was  a  real  gate  and  a  real 
palace, — in  the  upper  verandah 
of  which  the  Commander- in  - 
Chief  was  sitting  in  state. 

Bob  did  not  appear,  and  I 
began  to  get  anxious.  I  spoke 
to  the  man  at  my  side. 

"Where  is  Bob?"  I  asked. 

"He  is  with  Orchardson," 
a  voice  answered  somewhere 
close  to  me.  "He  never  goes 
anywhere  without  Orchard- 
son." 

"Who  is  Orchardson?"  I 
asked,  but  he  did  not  answer.] 

Presently  Bob  appeared, 
looking  sweet  and  beautiful, 
beside  a  gorilla  —  the  most 
hideous,  monstrous  abortion  I 
have  seen,  waking  or  sleeping. 
I  knew  at  once  that  Bob's 
companion  was  Orchardson, 
3K 
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and  that  he  was  called  so  for 
the  same  reason  that  a  nigger 
is  called  Snowdrop.  Even 
without  the  clue  of  Bob,  if  I 
had  been  told  that  a  beast  of 
the  name  of  Orchardson  was 
there  I  should  have  identified 
him  at  once,  though  neither 
self  of  mine  had,  as  far  as  I 
knew,  ever  thought  of  this 
quaint  little  conceit  before  or 
consciously  adopted  any  figure 
of  Orohardson's  as  a  standard 
of  symmetry  and  grace.  Nor 
did  I  smile.  This  thing  which 
I  had  not  understood,  I  now 
understood,  —  that  was  all. 
Here  certainly  was  Orchard- 
son.  Nature  and  art  could  not 
offer  a  better  antithesis  than 
the  young  gallants  of  the  Aca- 
demician and  the  monster  of 
my  dreams.  My  waking  self 
certainly  could  not. 

One  more  dream.  I  include 
it  because  it  reveals  a  peculiar 
relation  between  One  and 
Two :  how,  when  Two  was  in 
an  apparently  hopeless  dilem- 
ma, One  came  to  the  rescue  and 
saved  him  by  making  capital 
of  a  peculiar  circumstance — 
the  loss  of  a  limb, — which  Two 
had  forgotten,  if  indeed  he 
ever  bothered  his  head  about 
it  at  all. 

It  was  on  a  Saturday  night 
at  the  Savage  Club.  The  Lion 
had  roared  like  any  sucking 
dove ;  witty  Savages  had 
sparkled  appropriately ;  and 
one,  not  particularly  witty,  was 
being  applauded  for  a  perform- 
ance which  left  me  cold,  if 
not  hostile.  The  next  thing  I 
was  conscious  of  was  that  the 
clapping  had  ceased  and  every 
eye  in  the  room  was  fixed  on 


me  with  hate  and  scorn.  I 
knew  what  I  had  done.  I  had 
slain  my  albatross  when  I  did 
not  clap.  And  I  knew  the 
penalty,  or  rather  I  had  seen 
it  written.  It  now  loomed 
vague  and  dreadful.  The 
room  grew ;  my  tormentors 
multiplied,  necks  craned  and 
hissed. 

"  WHY  don't  you  clap  ?  " 

The  arena  became  the  Albert 
Hall,  and  then  the  Circus 
Maximus.  Tiers  upon  tiers 
of  angry  faces  above  and 
below  stretched  away  through 
an  infinity  of  galleries,  eyes 
with  no  kindness  in  them, 
necks  straining  to  do  me  hurt, 
and  I  was  alone  in  this  mul- 
titude unloved  and  execrated. 
All  this  hostility  was  sus- 
pended by  a  single  hair,  yet 
while  I  was  cowering  under 
it  somebody  or  something  was 
telegraphing  to  me  that  it  was 
all  right,  that  my  case  was  ex- 
ceptional, that  the  rule  didn't 
apply,  because 

But  why?  Why  didn't  it 
apply?  Everything  depended 
on  that.  If  only  I  could  ex- 
plain, it  was  not  yet  too  late, 
but 

I  could  not  decipher  the 
message.  I  endured  an  agony 
of  suspense  and  apprehension. 

Then  peace  came  on  me  like 
a  flood.  I  leant  back  in  my 
chair  smiling.  I  was  no  longer 
afraid. 

It  maddened  them.  They 
strained  at  me  more.  "Why 
don't  you  clap?"  they  hissed. 
But  I  paused  and  smiled  before 
I  answered. 

"I  can't  clap,"  I  said 
serenely. 
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"  Why  can't  you  clap  ?  " 

"Because  I  have  only  one 
hand." 

In  a  moment  the  galleries 
had  contracted.  I  was  in  a 
small  room,  a  friendly  crowd, 
among  genial,  sympathetic 
Savages.  They  clapped  ME. 

"  Excellent  !  What  a  wag 
you  are.  How  did  you  think 
of  it  ?  These  unrehearsed 
effects  are  always  the  best 
thing  of  the  evening." 

It  is  quite  true  that  "  the 
uninformed  carcase  that  goes 
about  calling  itself  Taw  "  has 
only  one  hand,  but  the  irre- 
sponsible body  that  usurps  its 
place  in  sleep  does  not  as  a  rule 
remember  it,  or  perhaps  has 
never  taken  cognisance  of  it. 


Only  this  one  time,  when  the 
disability  was  a  positive  benefit, 
did  he  bring  the  fact  to  mind. 

With  this  reminiscence  I 
draw  the  curtain  on  my  dis- 
reputable understudy.  I  am 
in  his  debt  for  certain  enter- 
tainment, but  I  cannot  be 
mixed  up  publicly  with  an  oaf 
who  can't  pull  a  trigger,  and 
who  flaps  over  the  ground  like 
a  dissolute  bird  repeating  yards 
of  euphuistic  jargon  and  the 
most  atrociously  far  -  fetched 
puns. 

Therefore  I,  the  supraliminal 
I,  have  taken  cover  behind  an 
alias,  being  a  careful  conven- 
tional body  who  would  not  own 
the  fellow  in  this  incarnation 
or  any  other.  TAW. 
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MUSINGS     WITHOUT     METHOD. 


A   NEW   THEORY   OF  ROMANCE ROMANCE  IN  ANCIENT  LITERATURE 

THE    HUMANITY    OF    GREECE    AND    ROME — THE    INDIVIDUALITY 

OF   THE    POET — A    DIFFERENCE    OF    STYLE    AND    STRUCTURE — THE 
REVOLUTION    OF    1830— THE   ROMANCE    OF   LIFE — CECIL    RHODES. 


THE  historians  of  literature, 
in  their  search  for  scientific 
definitions,  too  often  accept  the 
tyranny  of  unmeaning  words. 
How  many  follies  have  been 
committed  in  the  name  of 
the  Renaissance  ?  That  mystic 
term  has  come  to  suggest  a 
kind  of  literary  railway  station, 
at  which  at  a  certain  hour  on  a 
certain  day  the  whole  world 
changed.  Still  more  dangerous 
to  sense  are  the  words  Classical 
and  Romantic,  which  may  mean 
everything  or  nothing  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  and  fancy  of 
him  who  uses  them.  There  is 
no  thesis  which  they  cannot 
sustain  or  demolish.  It  has 
been  their  purpose  for  many 
generations  to  darken,  not  to 
elucidate,  the  problems  of  litera- 
ture. Nor  shall  we  ever  ap- 
preciate poetry  aright  until  we 
understand  that  Romance  and 
Classicism  are  states  of  mind 
or  differences  of  style  which 
may  be  observed  even  in  the 
same  period,  even  in  the  same 
book. 

Meanwhile  the  mere  words 
are  an  excuse  for  many  interest- 
ing speculations.  Mr  George 
Wyndham,  for  instance,  greatly 
daring,  chose  for  the  subject 
of  his  rectorial  address  at 
Edinburgh  "The  Springs  of 
Romance  in  the  Literature  of 
Europe."  His  address  was 
erudite,  ingenious,  and  per- 


suasive. He  found  a  new 
theory,  which  he  attempted 
with  a  vast  deal  of  courage  to 
support  with  the  old  facts. 
And  we  may  praise  the  erudi- 
tion, the  ingenuity,  the  per- 
suasiveness of  his  address  with 
the  more  sincerity,  because  we 
profoundly  disagree  with  every 
one  of  its  conclusions. 

For  him  at  least  Romance 
presents  no  uncertainty.  It  is 
a  thing,  definite  and  apart, 
whose  coming  and  going  may 
be  watched  and  noted.  Mr 
Wyndham,  indeed,  is  prepared 
to  colour  the  chart  of  the 
world's  literature  in  broad 
bands  of  separate  colours,  blue 
for  Romance,  if  you  will,  and 
red  for  Classicism.  The  litera- 
ture of  Greece  and  Rome  is  all 
red,  with  scarcely  a  single  spot 
of  azure  to  relieve  its  monotony. 
"  I  advance  the  disputable  posi- 
tion," says  Mr  Wyndham,  "that 
the  writings  preserved  from 
Greece  and  Rome  are  not 
romantic  ;  briefly,  that  the 
classics  are  not  romantic." 
Mr  Wyndham  calls  his  position 
"disputable."  Having  thus 
qualified  it,  he  makes  no  more 
doubt  of  its  impregnability. 
Further,  he  would  concede  cer- 
tain episodes.  He  would  admit 
the  Romance  of  Nausicaa  and 
Medea,  of  Dido  and  Camilla. 
He  would  give  his  "  heckler " 
"  The  Golden  Ass  "  of  Apuleius. 
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And  he  does  not  realise  that 
conceding  so  much  he  concedes 
everything.  Literary  history 
is  not,  like  politics,  an  affair  of 
compromise.  In  this  field  of 
research  you  cannot  give  and 
take  as  you  please.  If  Nausicaa 
and  Dido  are  romantic,  if  "The 
Golden  Ass  "  strays  beyond  the 
limits  of  Classical  austerity, 
then  Mr  Wyndham's  thesis 
that  Romance  was  born  on 
a  certain  day  and  in  a  cer- 
tain place  falls  utterly  to  the 
ground.  It  is  a  clear  case 
of  all  or  nothing. 

The  fact  is,  Mr  Wyndham 
makes  his  concessions  with  half 
a  heart,  hoping  to  conciliate 
his  opponents.  It  is  evident 
from  the  rest  of  his  address 
that  for  him  "the  classics  are 
not  romantic."  We  can  only 
wonder  at  the  intrepidity  of 
so  large  an  assertion.  If,  for 
the  moment,  we  set  aside  the 
question  of  style,  as  he  sets  it 
aside,  we  can  frame  no  defini- 
tion of  Romance  which  will 
exclude  it  from  a  vast  deal  of 
the  classics.  The  spell  of  the 
unattainable,  the  mystery  of 
the  unknown,  the  passion  of 
love, — these  were  born  in  the 
classics,  and  passed  on  their 
august  authority  into  the 
literature  of  a  new  world. 
The  Odyssey  reveals  to  us  far 
more  that  is  romantic  than  the 
Nausicaa,  whom  Mr  Wyndham 
unwillingly  concedes.  Romance 
is  in  its  very  texture  and 
essence.  Its  theme,  the  return 
of  the  wanderer,  who  after 
many  years  and  dangers  innum- 
erable comes  back  to  his  wife 
and  home,  is  the  theme  of  high 
Romance.  The  hair  of  Odysseus 
is  always  wet  with  the  salt 


sea  spray.  Havens  and  gallant 
ships  delight  his  vision.  Surely 
the  true  home  of  Romance  is  the 
palace  of  Alcinous,  where  the 
travel-worn  hero  recounts  his 
marvellous  adventures.  Surely 
there  is  magic  in  its  garden, 
where  "grow  tall  trees  blossom- 
ing, pear  trees  and  pomegran- 
ates, and  apple  trees  with 
bright  fruit,  and  sweet  figs, 
and  olives  in  their  bloom. 
The  fruit  of  these  trees  never 
perisheth,  neither  faileth, 
winter  or  summer,  enduring 
all  the  year  through.  Ever- 
more the  West  Wind  blowing 
brings  some  fruits  to  birth  and 
ripens  others.  Pear  upon  pear 
waxes  old,  and  apple  on  apple, 
yea,  and  cluster  ripens  upon 
cluster  of  the  grape,  and  fig 
upon  fig  ! "  Where,  save  in  the 
kingdom  of  romance,  shall  you 
match  these  enchantments? 

And  Odysseus  could  have 
found  no  better  place  for  the 
recital  of  his  woes  than  the 
lofty  hall  which  lately  echoed 
to  the  strains  of  Demodocus, 
the  minstrel,  loved  dearly  of 
the  Muse.  Nor  can  you  read 
the  passage  where  the  hero 
reveals  himself  in  the  simple 
words,  "  I  am  Odysseus,"  with- 
out being  sensible  of  the  thrill 
which  must  have  run  through 
his  expectant  audience.  And 
the  tale  that  Odysseus  tells  is 
compact  of  marvels.  Nowhere 
else  in  literature  does  fancy 
take  a  wider  range.  Poly- 
phemus is  the  giant  of  a 
thousand  fairy  stories — Poly- 
phemus, who  has  but  a  single 
eye  in  the  middle  of  his  fore- 
head, who  devoured  two  of  the 
wanderer's  companions  at  a 
meal.  And  Circe's  bewitchings, 
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and  the  Sirens'  song,  and  the 
soul-destroying  lotus,  and  the 
dark  House  of  Hades  itself, 
carry  us  away  far  from  the 
world  of  dull  reality.  More- 
over, the  style  of  Homer  with 
its  haunting  refrains,  its  exqui- 
site and  expected  epithets,  the 
conscious  ease  and  suppleness  of 
its  movement,  is  not  precisely 
the  style  which  we  associate 
with  the  marmoreal  classics. 
In  brief,  the  Odyssey,  as,  after 
the  Iliad,  it  is  the  first,  so  it 
is  the  greatest  of  all  romances. 
For  it  possesses  virtues  known 
to  none  of  its  descendants. 
The  simplicity,  which  makes 
all  its  impossibilities  probable, 
to  use  Aristotle's  phrase,  is  un- 
matched elsewhere,  and  the 
surety  wherewith  each  person- 
age is  endowed  with  a  clear, 
consistent  character  of  his  own 
proves  how  short  a  distance 
the  modern  world  has  travelled 
on  the  road  of  art. 

After  Homer  came  Virgil 
and  Ovid,  who,  stern  classics 
as  they  are,  were  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages  the  great 
quickeners  of  romance.  It  is 
often  said  perversely  that  the 
ancient  writers  knew  naught 
of  love  -  making.  Yet  it  is 
from  Virgil  and  Ovid  that  the 
romancers  of  the  Middle  Ages 
borrowed  their  passion.  The 
fourth  book  of  the  '^Eneid,' 
the  '  Heroides '  and  the  '  Meta- 
morphoses,' afforded  more  les- 
sons than  life  itself.  "The 
ladies  of  Romance,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Ker,  "all  owe  allegiance, 
and  some  of  them  are  ready  to 
pay  it,  to  the  queens  of  the 
Latin  poets.  Virgil's  Dido 
and  Ovid's  Medea  taught  the 
eloquence  of  love  to  the  French 


poets,  and  the  first  chivalrous 
lovers  are  those  who  have 
learned  to  think  poorly  of  the 
recreant  knights  of  antiquity." 
And  as  the  years  passed,  the 
Romance  of  the  Classics  in- 
creased in  intensity  and  self- 
consciousness.  The  "  Satyr- 
icon  "  of  Petronius  is  romance, 
— inverted  romance  if  you  will, 
but  romance  from  beginning 
to  end.  Encolpius,  Ascyltus, 
and  Giton  are  the  forerun- 
ners of  a  thousand  rapscal- 
lions who  have  found  a  vivid 
excitement  on  the  road,  who 
have  picked  up  a  meal 
where  they  could,  have  slept 
willingly  under  the  stars,  and 
have  held  the  high  discourse 
of  art  with  scarce  a  rag  to 
cover  them.  How  many  writers 
of  the  picaresque  have  found 
in  Petronius  their  best  model  ? 
Guzman  d'Alfarache  and 
Lazarillo  de  Tormes  are  his 
sworn  brothers,  and  he  may 
claim  to  have  had  a  hand  in 
the  fashioning  of  the  Knight  of 
the  Rueful  Countenance,  even 
of  Don  Quixote  himself.  And 
if  "  The  Golden  Ass  "  of  Apul- 
eius,  with  its  strange  words, 
its  supernatural  enchantments, 
its  divine  interventions,  be  not 
Romance,  then  we  know  it  not. 
There  were  witches  in  Thes- 
saly  in  those  days,  and  Apul- 
eius,  ever  a  fervent  student  of 
magic,  knew  them  well,  and 
knew  also  how  to  give  to  his 
prose  the  true  thrill  of  mystery 
and  witchcraft.  And  even 
now  we  are  but  on  the  thresh- 
old of  Romance.  There  is,  for 
instance,  Lucian's  'True  His- 
tory,' which  carries  us  off  at 
will  to  Heaven  or  Hell,  and 
displays  for  our  amazement 
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all  the  wonders  of  the  unseen 
worlds.  Do  you  remember  the 
Spiders,  as  big  as  the  Cyclades, 
who  "  were  appointed  to  spin 
a  web  in  the  air  between  the 
Moon  and  the  Morning  Star, 
which  was  done  in  an  instant, 
and  made  a  plain  champaign, 
upon  which  the  foot  forces 
were  planted  "  ?  Or  the  Islands 
of  the  Blessed,  where  "the 
melody  of  the  branches  was 
like  the  sound  of  wind  instru- 
ments in  a  solitary  place"? 
Or  a  thousand  other  wayward 
imaginings  after  which  the 
romancers  of  the  Middle  Ages 
strove  in  vain  ? 

And  like  Petronius,  Lucian 
was  not  merely  a  romantic 
writer ;  he,  too,  was  a  begetter 
of  Romance  in  others.  Legion 
are  they,  from  Sir  Thomas 
More  and  Rabelais  onwards, 
who  have  amused  themselves 
with  imaginary  journeys,  and 
have  depicted  the  marvels 
which  those  saw  who  went 
beyond  the  confines  of  the 
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earth.  One  and  all  of  them 
should  bow  the  knee  to  the 
author  of  « The  True  History,' 
who  was  the  first  to  turn 
Odysseus'  glimpse  of  the 
Netherworld  to  the  purposes 
of  satire.  And  who  so  brave 
as  to  deny  the  title  of  Romance 
to  l  Daphnis  and  Chloe,'  that 
gay  masterpiece  of  pastoral 
love?  Or  to  'The  ^Ethiopian 
History'  of  Heliodorus  ?  Or 
to  the  Euboean  interlude  of  Dion 
Chrysostom?  Or  to  a  dozen 
other  half-forgotten  stories  of 
Italy  and  Greece  ?  More  than 
this :  turn  where  you  will  in 
the  classics,  you  will  discover 
true  touches  of  Romance,  and 
Romance,  like  humour,  is  per- 
haps best  seen  in  touches. 
Compare  the  picture  of  Pros- 
erpina, as  it  is  given  in  the 
Homeric  hymns,  with  Perdita's 
speech  in  "  The  Winter's  Tale," 
and  to  which  will  you  give 
the  palm?  This  is  how  the 
hapless  maiden  is  represented 
in  the  Greek — 


aV0ea  T'  atvv/xeviyr,  pd8a  /cat  KpoKov  rj^  la  /caXa 
Aet/Acov'  a/A  yaaAa/cov  /cat  dyaAAt'Sas  ^ 
vdpKicrcrov  0 '. 


Thus    Shakespeare    supplies 
a  commentary : 

"  0  Proserpina, 
For    the   flowers    now,    that   frighted 

thou  let'st  fall 

From  Dis's  waggon  !  daffodils, 
That  come  before  the  swallow  dares, 

and  take 
The   winds    of    March    with    beauty ; 

violets  dim, 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids   of  Juno's 

eyes 

Or  Cytherea's  breath  ;  pale  primroses, 
That  die  unmarried." 

The  English  poet's  decorat- 
ing hand  is  seen  in  every  line. 


Yet   Romance    shines    also   in 
the  brave  original. 

If  space  permitted,  our  ex- 
amples might  be  indefinitely 
increased.  We  have  perhaps 
cited  enough  to  refute  Mr 
Wyndbam's  hasty  generalisa- 
tion. He  himself  gives  us  a 
clue  to  his  misapprehension. 
Like  so  many  others,  he  sees 
the  classical  world  hard,  cold, 
and  uniform,  separated  from 
living,  breathing  men  by  rigid 
purposes.  "The  Greeks,"  he 
says,  "  stood  for  understanding 
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the  universe  by  reducing  it  to 
the  terms  of  their  lofty  intel- 
ligence, expressed  in  terms  of 
their  all  but  perfect  language. 
The  Romans  stood  for  govern- 
ing the  world  by  reducing  it 
to  one  august  state  with  one 
Imperial  religion."  Of  course 
they  stood  for  nothing  of  the 
kind.  There  were  philosophers 
in  Greece;  there  were  states- 
men in  Borne.  But  there  were 
also  men  in  Athens,  as  in  Rome, 
of  like  sympathies  and  passions 
with  ourselves,  men  who  were 
not  fashioned  of  marble  or 
bronze,  but  men  who  took  de- 
light in  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  nature,  in  the  song  of 
birds,  in  all  the  manifold  ima- 
ginings of  romance,  who  lis- 
tened with  rapture  to  the 
"surge  and  thunder  of  the 
Odyssey,"  and  who  heard  in 
the  theatre  the  full-throated 
nightingales  of  Aristophanes. 
In  truth,  until  we  abolish  from 
our  mind  this  chill  superstition 
of  Greek  and  Roman  inhuman- 
ity, we  shall  never  be  able  to 
understand  their  literature  or 
our  own. 

Having  dismissed  the  Classics 
from  his  survey,  Mr  Wyndham 
asks,  "When  and  where  does 
Romance  arrive  in  European 
literature?"  Not  before  the 
second  half  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, he  answers,  and  prob- 
ably in  Great  Britain.  He 
finds  that  "the  first  piece  of 
obvious  Romance  in  literature 
that  remains  is  *  The  Song 
of  Roland.'"  And,  further- 
more, he  connects  the  birth  of 
Romance  with  the  marriage 
of  King  Henry  II.  and  Queen 
Eleanor.  "  The  lives  of  Eleanor 
and  Henry,"  he  says,  "were 


potent  factors  in  the  renewal 
of  the  influences  that  pre- 
ceded the  advent  of  Ro- 
mance." Even  if  we  did 
not  believe  that  Romance  was 
many  centuries  older  than 
"The  Song  of  Roland,"  we 
should  still  be  unable  to  accept 
Mr  Wyndham's  argument. 
Henry  and  Eleanor  could  affect 
the  progress  of  poetry  only  by 
writing  poems  themselves,  or 
by  giving  birth  to  a  poetic  son. 
Speculations  of  this  kind,  so 
dear  to  the  literary  historian, 
leave  out  of  account  the  man 
of  letters.  They  suppose  that 
literature  can  exist,  as  a  sort 
of  fluid,  apart  from  those  who 
produce  it,  and  that  its  best 
chance  of  prosperity  is  that  it 
should  be  discreetly  subject 
to  favourable  influences.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
so  wayward,  so  sternly  indi- 
vidual, as  literature.  It  can- 
not be  called  into  being,  like 
the  false  happiness  of  the 
political  dreamer,  by  a  com- 
munity of  socialists.  Influences 
and  dates  have  never  composed 
a  single  work.  Eleanor  might 
have  been  married  a  dozen 
times,  and  not  a  memorable  line 
have  been  written.  Literature, 
whatever  shape  it  assumes, 
mirrors  one  mind,  and  one  mind 
only, — either  a  mind  of  gold, 
which  desires  to  express  itself, 
or  a  mind  of  dross,  which  is 
content  to  give  the  world 
what  it  wants.  Dross  for  the 
most  part  were  the  minds  of 
the  Romancers  of  the  twelfth 
century.  They  were,  says  Pro- 
fessor Ker,  "the  sophists  of 
medieval  literature."  Most  of 
their  romance  is  "already  hot 
and  dusty  and  fatigued.  It 
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has  come  through  the  mill  of 
a  thousand  literary  men,  who 
know  their  business,  and  have 
an  eye  to  their  profits."  In  other 
words,  the  tedious  stories  of  the 
twelfth  century  were  nearer  to 
the  chap-book  than  to  litera- 
ture, and  were  "  made  purposely 
for  recreation  of  the  common 
people  at  Christmasse  dinners, 
and  brideales  and  in  tavernes 
and  ale-houses,  and  such  other 
places  of  base  resort."  When 
Europe  had  said  her  last  fare- 
well to  Huon  of  Bordeaux  and 
the  brothers  Aymon,  then  and 
not  till  then  did  literature 
come  into  her  perfected  king- 
dom. 

However,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  Mr  Wyndham  has  not  the 
courage  of  his  opinions.  He 
sets  a  date  not  only  to  the 
advent  of  Romance  but  to  its 
partial  eclipse.  "Here  is  a 
power,"  he  says,  "which  pro- 
duced great  changes  in  Europe 
from  1100  to  1550,  and  repro- 
duced them  from  1800  until 
now.  .  .  .  The  unromantic  in- 
terval shrinks  to  the  relative 
proportions  of  an  episode  in 
our  Western  civilisation." 
This  is  an  amazing  statement, 
which  we  do  not  pretend  to 
understand.  From  1550  to 
1800,  a  vast  period  of  imagina- 
tion and  intelligence,  which  re- 
created the  world,  and  made 
the  life  which  for  good  or  evil 
we  live  to-day,  Mr  Wyndham 
dismisses  as  a  "  classical  inter- 
regnum." We  would  as  soon 
argue  with  the  Monument  on 
Fish  Street  Hill  as  with  this 
astonishing  dismissal.  We 
would  but  say  that,  whatever 
our  definition  of  the  term  may 
be,  Shakespeare  was  in  his 


hours    a    Sovereign     Lord    of 
Romance. 

The  truth  is,  if  we  would 
have  a  clear  understanding  of 
Romance  and  Classicism  we 
must  forget  dates,  and  remem- 
ber that  Romance  and  Classi- 
cism are,  as  we  have  said, 
states  of  mind,  modes  of 
thought,  which  have  always 
co-existed  since  the  beginning 
of  literature.  Nor  are  these 
differences  limited  only  to  the 
subject.  The  theme  is  but 
one  corner  of  Romance.  It 
may  be  said  in  general  that 
the  mood  of  Romance  prefers 
to  interest  itself  in  the  strange 
and  exotic.  But  Classicism 
may,  if  it  will,  subdue  fairy- 
land to  its  purpose,  and  we 
shall  approach  nearer  to  the 
real  truth  if  we  say  that 
the  sharpest  distinction  be- 
tween Romance  and  Classi- 
cism is  a  distinction  of  style 
and  structure.  The  works  of 
the  Classics  admit  no  touch 
that  does  not  aid  in  the  secure 
building  of  the  edifice.  Ro- 
mance delights  to  decorate  its 
fa9ade  with  coloured  imagery. 
In  other  words,  Classicism  is 
organic,  Romance  is  inorganic. 
In  the  Classical  masterpiece 
each  episode,  each  phrase,  each 
word  possesses,  as  it  were,  an 
architectural  significance.  Be- 
fore the  master  has  put  pen  to 
paper  he  has  foreseen  the  end, 
and  thus  he  completes  the 
whole  in  accord  with  a  lucid 
and  prearranged  design.  Such 
ornament  as  he  permits  him- 
self grows  out  of  the  struc- 
ture ;  it  is  never  introduced  for 
its  own  sake  or  to  prove  the 
wealth  of  the  master's  imagina- 
tion. The  poet  of  Romance 
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follows  an  easier  path.  He 
goes  wherever  the  golden 
thread  of  his  fancy  leads  him. 
In  the  gathering  of  many- 
coloured  flowers  he  forgets 
the  long  and  dusty  road 
which  he  must  traverse.  His 
frank  delight  in  the  bypaths 
of  his  art  distracts  him  ever 
from  the  purpose  of  his  journey. 
Or,  to  resume  our  architectural 
image,  he  cares  less  for  the 
security  of  his  literary  edifice 
than  for  its  decorative  effect. 
Its  stones  may  not  all  be  well 
and  truly  laid  ;  there  is  not  one 
of  them  that  is  not  carved  and 
fretted  into  some  strange  fan- 
tastic shape. 

In  other  words,  the  Classic 
makes  the  rules,  the  Romantic 
breaks  them.  Both  may  be 
right.  For  a  rule,  excellent  in 
itself,  if  it  be  attenuated  to 
formality,  may  deserve  scant 
reverence.  But  though  style 
and  structure  most  clearly 
distinguish  Classicism  and  Ro- 
mance, even  here  dogmatism  is 
out  of  place.  Until  we  are  far 
enough  removed  from  the  clash 
of  schools  and  the  combat  of 
ideas  it  is  easy  to  detect  the 
seeds  of  revolution  in  the 
shyest  change.  That  which 
to  a  contemporary  may  ap- 
pear a  vital  principle  well 
worth  the  shedding  of  blood, 
seems  often  to  a  later  genera- 
tion no  more  than  a  modest 
development.  And  thus  the 
Romantic  of  to-day,  if  he  be 
great  enough,  becomes  instinct- 
ively the  Classic  of  to-morrow. 
That  which  is  new  in  his 
work  is  seen  by  the  impar- 
tial eye  to  be  but  a  reverent 
treatment  of  the  inviolable 
tradition,  and  not  an  outrage 


upon  the  order  and  beauty 
which  are  the  essence  of 
all  the  arts.  The  one  great 
English  poet  who  wrote  in 
what  Mr  Wyndham  calls  the 
period  of  Romance  (1100-1550) 
was  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  and  he 
has  worn  the  myrtle  crown  of 
Classicism  for  many  a  century. 
As  for  the  ingenious  scribes 
who  composed  the  Romances 
of  Thebes  and  Troy,  they  are 
sunk  deep  in  the  slough  of 
Romanticism,  from  which  no 
curiosity  will  ever  help  them 
to  emerge. 

In  modern  times  there  has 
been  one  definite  movement  of 
Romance,  the  movement  of 
1830,  whose  progress  we  may 
follow  without  doubt  or  diffi- 
culty. Like  most  other  self- 
conscious  movements,  it  took 
place  in  France.  It  was 
the  work  not  of  shadowy  in- 
fluences or  of  courtly  patron- 
age, but  of  one  or  two  men. 
Nowhere  else,  save  in  the  in- 
auspicious revolt  of  the  Ro- 
mantic Euripides  against  the 
unattainable  splendour  of  the 
classic  Sophocles,  can  we  so 
clearly  discern  the  "movement" 
at  work.  The  leaders  were 
not,  of  course,  without  ex- 
amples. Even  if  they  had  not 
read  Scott  and  Byron  and 
Goethe,  they  had  heard  of  them. 
There  are  certain  lessons  which 
are  transmitted  by  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  it  is  thus  that  they 
must  have  reached  Hugo,  if 
they  reached  him  at  all,  for 
that  eminent  man  can  hardly 
be  suspected  of  reading  much 
else  than  his  own  poetry.  It 
was,  indeed,  rather  the  vapid- 
ity of  the  Abbe  Delille  and 
suchlike  poets  which  deter- 
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mined  the  policy  of  Hugo  and 
his  friends  than  the  active 
achievements  of  England  and 
Germany.  They  saw  that  it 
was  within  the  reach  of  the 
merest  mediocrity  to  produce 
pale  copies  of  Kacine,  and  they 
were  resolute  to  separate  them- 
selves as  far  as  possible  from 
their  immediate  predecessors. 
Their  art  of  literature  should 
be  new  in  material,  new  in 
purpose,  new  in  style.  De- 
liberately and  aforethought 
they  turned  their  eyes  from 
their  own  age  and  their  own 
country.  In  their  passion  for 
novelty  they  cultivated  Gothic 
names  and  exotic  faiths.  They 
dressed  like  brigands ;  they 
drank  their  wine  from  skulls; 
and  they  assumed  the  manners 
and  bearing  of  another  and 
more  savage  age.  Though  they 
wrote  French — the  best  of  them 
— with  a  fine  distinction,  they 
sought  their  inspiration  at  the 
outset  in  Spain,  in  the  East, 
in  any  country  that  was  re- 
mote and  strange  to  their 
experience.  Their  doctrines 
and  symbols  were  plain  for 
all  to  see.  The  preface  to 
*  Cromwell '  was  their  gospel ; 
the  first  performance  of  "Her- 
nani "  marked  their  birth  as  a 
separate  school ;  the  red  waist- 
coat of  Theophile  Gautier  was 
their  oriflamme.  And  yet  as 
we  look  back  on  this  move- 
ment, one  clear  fact  emerges : 
it  was  a  battle  of  style  rather 
than  of  subject.  Spain  and 
the  mysterious  East  sank  to 
insignificance  beside  the  revol- 
ution in  the  making  of  verse, 
which  seems  small  enough  to- 
day. Two  lines  of  "  Hernani " 
were  enough  to  rouse  the  audi- 


ence at  the  Theatre  Fran9ais 
to  fury — an  audience  of  con- 
noisseurs, quite  alive  to  the 
technical  niceties  of  poetry. 
When  the  curtain  went  up 
Dona  Josefa  was  discovered 
listening  for  a  knock  upon  the 
secret  door.  "Serait-ce  deja 
lui?"  she  asks — 

Serait-ce    de*ja   lui  ?  —  C'est    bien     a 

1'escalier 
D<$robe— 

The  word  de'robe',  left  over  to 
the  second  line,  this  bold 
enjambement,  was  enough  of 
itself  to  make  a  revolution, 
and  it  plainly  showed  the  path 
which  the  movement  would 
take.  In  other  words,  it  was 
a  revolt  of  style.  The  strange 
words,  the  loud  colours,  the 
exoticism  of  thought  and 
speech,  which  the  party  of 
Young  France  affected  were 
soon  forgotten.  Racine  and 
Corneille,  if  they  were  ever 
exiled,  returned  to  their  king- 
dom mightier  than  ever.  Hugo 
soon  became  a  Classic,  and 
Gautier,  the  fervent  champion 
of  foreign  inspiration,  sat  him- 
self down  to  preach  a  kind  of 
realism.  Then  came  Balzac, 
the  greatest  Romantic  of  them 
all,  who,  like  a  Napoleon  of 
literature,  recreated  France, 
showed  that  the  topmost 
pinnacle  of  adventure  was  a 
bonne  fortune,  and  that,  as 
Gautier  wrote  in  his  celebrated 
apologue,  "Celle-ci  et  Celle-la," 
Romance  shines  not  only  be- 
neath the  blue  sky  of  the 
Orient,  but  folds  her  golden 
wings  to  sit  in  a  musty  garret 
by  the  pallet-bed  of  any  one 
who  has  the  eyes  to  see  and 
the  ears  to  hear. 
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The  conclusion  of  the  argu- 
ment, then,  is  that  we  shall 
best  understand  Komance  and 
Classicism  if  we  do  not  docket 
them  with  dates  and  put  them 
away  captive  into  pigeon  - 
holes.  Eager  communities  and 
aggressive  influences  have  little 
to  do  with  the  making  of 
literature.  Behind  every  work 
of  art  there  is  one  individual 
man  who  defies  the  trammels 
that  ingenious  critics  would 
put  upon  him.  "  II  n'y  a  pas 
de  classiques  et  romantiques," 
said  Jean  Moreas,  the  last 
great  poet  of  France,  a  few 
days  before  his  death  ;  "  c'est 
des  be"tises  !  "  That  is  one  way 
of  putting  the  case.  There  is 
another  equally  sound.  "Ko- 
mance and  Classicism  have 
lived  side  by  side  since  the 
beginning  of  time.  They  were 
born,  both  of  them,  in  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden,  and  the  serpent 
was  the  first  Romantic." 

We  are  not  likely  to  arrive 
at  an  agreement  as  to  what  is 
Romance  in  literature.  The 
romantic  in  life  provokes  far 
less  controversy.  The  un- 
known road,  which  we  all 
must  travel,  the  unexpected 
triumph,  the  sharp  difference 
between  the  modest  beginning 
of  a  career  and  its  glorious 
conclusion, — all  these  are  the 
elements  of  Romance  as  it  is 
lived,  not  written,  and  nowhere 
shall  we  find  a  finer  example 
of  such  Romance  than  in  the 
career  of  Cecil  Rhodes.  Sir 
Lewis  Michell's  official  biog- 
raphy1 of  the  great  venturer 


and  statesman  is  less  a  work 
of  art  than  what  used  to  be 
called  mtfmoires  pour  servir,  but 
it  collects  between  two  covers 
many  valuable  documents,  and 
it  gives  us  all  the  material  we 
need  for  an  estimate  of  a  great 
man.  That  Cecil  Rhodes  was 
a  great  man  is  to-day  an  ac- 
cepted commonplace.  All  the 
marks  of  grandeur  were  upon 
him.  His  achievements  were 
the  achievements  of  a  great 
man.  He  was  great  also  in 
his  mistakes.  No  mere  poli- 
tician could  have  so  vastly 
underrated  the  strength  and 
purpose  of  the  Boers  as  he 
underrated  them,  but  then  a 
man  who  never  made  a  mis- 
take never  made  anything. 
There  was  in  him  the  brave 
spirit  of  the  Elizabethans, 
who  sought  their  fortune  in 
Eldorado  and  gladly  risked 
their  lives  in  pursuit  of  the 
Golden  Trade.  His  life  from 
its  beginning  to  its  close  was 
like  a  fairy  tale, — a  fairy  tale 
turned  to  the  practical  ends 
of  wealth  and  empiry. 

Fortunate  in  many  things, 
Rhodes  was  fortunate  above  all 
in  the  possession  of  two  gifts 
rarely  lavished  upon  one  man 
— the  gift  of  thought  and  the 
gift  of  action.  His  hand  had 
the  strength  to  carry  out  the 
grandiose  promptings  of  his 
imagination.  To  the  eye  of 
shallow  detraction  he  appeared 
a  mere  speculator,  with  little 
else  than  a  sordid  ambition 
to  make  money.  He  meant 
always  to  make  money,  and 
he  succeeded  as  few  of  living 


1  The  Life  of  The  Right  Honourable  Cecil  J.  Rhodes,  by  Sir  Lewis  Michel!. 
2  vols.     London  :  Arnold. 
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men  have  ever  succeeded.  But 
there  was  not  one  of  his  enter- 
prises which  had  a  sordid  aim. 
He  made  money  because  he 
knew  that  he  could  turn  to  a 
wise  use  the  power  that  money 
brings,  and  he  deserves  all  the 
respect  and  admiration  which 
can  be  lavished  upon  the  single 
man  of  our  day  who  knew  how 
to  use  money  imaginatively. 

It  is  a  long  journey  from  the 
Vicarage  of  Bishops  S  tort  ford 
to  the  Matoppo  Hills,  and  as 
we  look  back  upon  Rhodes's 
career  there  is  scarcely  a  single 
step  in  that  journey  that  was 
not  purposed  and  foreseen. 
Though  he  has  been  dead 
but  a  few  years,  the  singu- 
lar unity  of  his  ambition  is 
already  apparent.  The  young 
student  who  read  for  his 
pass  degree  at  Oxford  while 
he  controlled  a  diamond  mine, 
was  the  same  man  who  pres- 
ently amalgamated  the  De 
Beers  Company  and  opened 
the  way  for  the  federation  of 
South  Africa.  From  the  very 
first  he  understood  the  problems 
which  he,  as  a  South  African 
statesman,  would  be  asked  to 
solve,  and  never  for  a  day  did 
he  waver  in  his  purpose. 
Thirty  years  ago  he  had  already 
divined  that  his  essential 
policy  must  always  be  "  to 
keep  open  the  road  to  the  North, 
to  secure  for  British  South 
Africa  room  for  expansion,  and 
to  leave  time  and  circumstances 
to  bring  about  an  inevitable 
federation."  He  put  this  cen- 
tral truth  in  many  shapes,  and 
looked  at  it  in  many  lights, 
but  so  long  as  he  lived  it 
never  weakened  in  him.  "I 
have  my  own  views,"  he  said 
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in  1883,  "as  to  the  future  of 
South  Africa,  and  I  believe 
in  a  United  States  of  South 
Africa,  but  as  a  portion  of 
the  British  Empire." 

No  man  ever  took  a  wider 
view  of  politics  than  Rhodes. 
His  far-seeing  eye  ranged  be- 
yond the  limits  of  a  parish,  a 
county,  or  a  continent.  He 
admired  the  Boers  with  an  open 
sincerity.  There  was  not  one 
of  them  that  he  would  not 
admit  into  the  great  country 
which  his  imagination  pictured. 
"My  motto,"  said  he,  "is  equal 
rights  for  every  civilised  man 
south  of  the  Zambesi.  What 
is  a  civilised  man?  A  man, 
whether  white  or  black,  who 
has  sufficient  education  to  write 
his  name,  has  some  property, 
or  works — in  fact,  is  not  a 
loafer."  Both  motto  and  de- 
finition are  liberal  enough. 
But  their  liberality  did  not 
diminish  the  intensity  of 
Rhodes's  patriotism.  "I  de- 
sire," said  he  on  another 
occasion,  "  to  act  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who,  I  think,  are 
the  greatest  people  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  but  whose  fault 
is  that  they  do  not  know  their 
strength  and  their  greatness 
and  their  destiny."  This  is 
noble  praise  indeed,  and  if 
ever  England  becomes  again 
fully  conscious  of  her  destiny 
and  of  her  grandeur,  it  is 
from  Cecil  Rhodes  that  she 
will  have  learned  the  lesson. 

The  long  struggle  which 
Rhodes  waged  with  Kruger 
was  the  inevitable  result  of 
the  two  men's  temperament 
and  policy.  The  aim  and 
end  of  Kruger's  ambition  was 
to  serve  the  Transvaal  at 
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the  expense  of  South  Africa. 
Rhodes  was  determined  to 
keep  open  the  Northern 
route,  and  to  set  no  bounds 
upon  his  railway,  the  liv- 
ing thread  of  commerce  and 
civilisation,  until  it  reached 
Cairo.  Kruger,  whose  austere 
and  narrow  mind  could  not 
fathom  Bhodes's  process  of 
reasoning,  saw  only  that  a 
limit  was  being  set  upon  his 
power.  "Rhodes  is  putting  a 
ring  fence  round  me,"  said  he, 
"  and  that  is  why  I  must  fight 
him."  The  fight  had  been  in- 
evitable long  before  it  came, 
and  its  result,  a  federated  South 
Africa,  is  the  result  which 
Rhodes  had  kept  in  sight  for 
thirty  years,  and  which  is  due 
wholly  to  his  courage  and 
prescience. 

As  we  have  said,  Rhodes  is 
separated  from  all  common- 
place millionaires  by  the  im- 
aginative use  to  which  he  put 
his  great  wealth.  To  become 
rich  in  these  days  is  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  those  whom  nature 
has  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
acquisitiveness.  To  use  riches 
aright  is  the  rarest  of  talents. 
Yet  Rhodes,  even  in  the  days 
of  his  poverty,  dreamed  of  the 
wonders  which  wealth  might 
work.  He  was  all  his  life  long 
an  artist  in  the  making  of 
wills.  It  was  in  1877  that  he 
devised  his  first  testamentary 
bequest — long  before  he  had 
money  to  bequeath.  But  the 
ambition  and  the  imagina- 
tion which  marked  his  other 
wills  were  already  there.  It 
was  not  for  him  merely  to 
benefit  his  friends  and  relatives, 
even  with  his  ungotten  gains. 
Whatever  he  did  must  be  done 


upon  a  large  scale  and  without 
any  thought  of  self.     So  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four  this  youth, 
who  was   yet   scarcely  on  the 
threshold  of  opulence,  solemnly 
bequeathed  everything  of  which 
he   died  possessed  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
and  to  his  friend  Sidney  God- 
olphin      Shippard,     in     trust. 
Never  was  so  fantastic  a  trust 
devised  by  mortal  brain.     Its 
purpose    was    to    establish     a 
secret   society,   "the   true   aim 
and     object     of     which     shall 
be    the    extension    of     British 
rule  throughout  the  world,  the 
perfecting  of  a  system  of  emi- 
gration from  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the   colonisation   by 
British   subjects   of    all    lands 
where  the  means  of  livelihood 
are      attainable      by      energy, 
labour,     and     enterprise,    and 
especially    the    occupation    by 
British   settlers   of    the   entire 
continent  of   Africa,  the  Holy 
Land,      the      Valley     of      the 
Euphrates,      the     islands      of 
Cyprus  and  Candia,  the  whole 
of  South  America,  the  islands 
of     the     Pacific,     the     Malay 
Archipelago,   the   seaboard    of 
China  and  Japan,  the  ultimate 
recovery  of  the  United  States 
as    an    integral    part    of    the 
British   Empire,"   and,  finally, 
the   establishment    of    an   Im- 
perial Parliament.     There  is  a 
boyish  impetuosity  in  this  first 
will  which  compels  our  admira- 
tion.      The  wills    drafted    by 
Rhodes    in    later    years   were 
more  modest  and  more  sternly 
practical.      But  they  all,  even 
the    last    masterpiece,   exhibit 
the   same   suppression   of   self, 
the     same     determination     to 
make    a    wise    use    of    money, 
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as  were  evident  in  the  amaz- 
ing document  drawn  up  by 
Cecil  Rhodes  in  his  generous 
youth. 

And,  like  many  another 
great  man,  Rhodes  thought 
nothing  which  touched  life  too 
trivial  for  his  attention.  His 
curiosity  was  boundless.  He 
had  a  passion  for  growing 
things  and  for  the  breeding  of 
cattle.  He  was  determined  to 
make  the  most  of  all  his  re- 
sources. He  travelled  nowhere 
without  thinking  of  his  African 
soil.  He  visited  Spain  and  Italy 
to  study  the  culture  of  olive- 
trees.  When  he  was  in  Turkey 
he  saw  the  Sultan  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  obtaining  from 


him  some  Angora  goats  where- 
with to  improve  the  African 
breed.  The  things  of  the  mind 
had  an  equal  hold  upon  him. 
The  ruins  of  Zimbabwe  turned 
his  thoughts  to  archaeology, 
and  he  was  once  eager  to  visit 
Mycenae  to  compare  the  Cyclo- 
pean masonry  with  the  masonry 
of  his  temple.  To  his  ardent 
mind  nothing  came  amiss.  His 
warm  imagination  glorified  the 
plain  details  of  existence.  And 
if  it  were  not  his  talent  to  play 
with  words,  to  invent  noble 
phrases,  he  carved  his  whole 
life  into  a  Romance  as  splendid 
and  as  strangely  coloured  as 
any  the  poets  have  fashioned 
in  verse  or  prose. 
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TALES    OF    THE    MERMAID    TAVERN. 

BY  ALFRED   NOYES. 
I.    BLACK   BILL'S  HONEY-MOON. 

UNDER  that  foggy  sunset  London  glowed 

Like  one  huge  cob-webbed  flagon  of  old  wine. 

And,  as  I  walked  down  Fleet  Street,  the  soft  sky 

Flowed  thro'  the  roaring  thoroughfares,  transfused 

Their  hard  sharp  outlines,  blurred  the  throngs  of  black 

On  either  pavement,  blurred  the  rolling  stream 

Of  red  and  yellow  busses,  till  the  town 

Turned  to  a  golden  suburb  of  the  clouds. 

And,  round  that  mighty  bubble  of  St  Paul's, 

Over  the  up-turned  faces  of  the  street, 

An  air-ship  slowly  sailed,  with  whirring  fans, 

A  voyager  in  the  new-found  realms  of  gold, 

A  shadowy  silken  chrysalis  whence  should  break 

What  radiant  wings  in  centuries  to  be. 

So,  wandering  on,  while  all  the  shores  of  Time 

Softened  into  Eternity,  it  seemed 

A  dead  man  touched  me  with  his  living  hand, 

A  flaming  legend  passed  me  in  the  streets 

Of  London — laugh  who  will — that  City  of  Clouds, 

Where  what  a  dreamer  yet,  in  spite  of  all, 

Is  man,  that  splendid  visionary  child 

Who  sent  his  fairy  beacon  through  the  dusk, 

On  a  blue  bus  before  the  moon  was  risen, — 

This  Night,  at  eight,  The  Tempest  I 

Dreaming  thus, 

(Small  wonder  that  my  footsteps  went  astray !) 
I  found  myself  within  a  narrow  street, 
Alone.     There  was  no  rumour,  near  or  far, 
Of  the  long  tides  of  traffic.     In  my  doubt 
I  turned  and  knocked  upon  an  old  inn-door, 
Hard  by,  an  ancient  inn  of  mullioned  panes, 
And  crazy  beams  and  over-hanging  eaves : 
And,  as  I  knocked,  the  slowly  changing  west 
Seemed  to  change  all  the  world  with  it  and  leave 
Only  that  old  inn  steadfast  and  unchanged, 
A  rock  in  the  rich-coloured  tides  of  time. 

And,  suddenly,  as  a  song  that  wholly  escapes 
Remembrance,  at  one  note,  wholly  returns, 
There,  as  I  knocked,  memory  returned  to  me. 
I  knew  it  all — the  little  twisted  street, 
The  rough  wet  cobbles  gleaming,  far  away, 
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Like  opals,  where  it  ended  on  the  sky; 

And,  overhead,  the  darkly  smiling  face 

Of  that  old  wizard  inn ;   I  knew  by  rote 

The  smooth  sun-bubbles  in  the  worn  green  paint 

Upon  the  doors  and  shutters. 

There  was  one 

Myself  had  idly  scratched  away  one  dawn, 
One  mad  May-dawn,  three  hundred  years  ago, 
When  out  of  the  woods  we  came  with  hawthorn  boughs 
And  found  the  doors  locked,  as  they  seemed  to-night. 
Three  hundred  years  ago — nay,  Time  was  dead ! 
No  need  to  scan  the  sign-board  any  more 
Where  that  white-breasted  siren  of  the  sea 
Curled  her  moon-silvered  tail  among  such  rocks 
As  never  in  the  merriest  seaman's  tale 
Broke  the  blue- bliss  of  fabulous  lagoons 
Beyond  the  Spanish  Main. 

And,  through  the  dream, 
Even  as  I  stood  and  listened,  came  a  sound 
Of  clashing  wine-cups  :    then  a  deep-voiced  song 
Made  the  old  timbers  of  the  Mermaid  Inn 
Shake  as  a  galleon  shakes  in  a  gale  of  wind 
When  she  rolls  glorying  through  the  Ocean-sea. 

SONG. 

i. 
Marchaunt  Adventurers,  chaunting  at  the  windlass, 

Early  in  the  morning,  we  slipped  from  Plymouth  Sound, 
All  for  Adventure  in  the  great  New  Kegions, 

All  for  Eldorado  and  to  sail  the  world  around  ! 
Sing  !   the  red  of  sun-rise  ripples  round  the  bows  again  ! 
Marchaunt  Adventurers,  O  sing,  we're  outward  bound, 
All  to  stuff'  the  sunset  in  our  old  black  galleon, 

All  to  seek  the  merchandize  that  no  man  ever  found. 
Chorus:  Marchaunt  Adventurers, 

Marchaunt  Adventurers, 

Marchaunt  Adventurers,  O,  whither  are  ye  bound? — 
All  for  Eldorado  and  the  great  new  Sky-line, 
All  to  seek  the  merchandize  that  no  man  ever  found  ! 

ii. 
Marchaunt  Adventurers,  O,  what'ull  ye  bring  home  again? — 

Hearts  o'  British  oak  and  the  glory  of  the  sea  ! 
Whom  will  ye  traffic  with  ?— The  King  of  the  Sunset ! 

What  shall  be  your  pilot  then  ? — A  star  from  old  Judee' ! 
Nay,  but  ye  be  marchaunts,  will  ye  come  back  empty-handed  ? — 

Ay,  we  be  marchaunts,  though  our  gain  we  ne'er  shall  see  ! 
Cast  we  now  our  bread  upon  the  waste  wild  waters  ! 

After  many  days,  it  shall  return  with  usury ! 
Chorus :  Marchaunt  Adventurers  ! 

Marchaunt  Adventurers  ! 

What  shall  be  your  profit  in  the  mighty  days  to  be  ? — 
England  !— England  !— England  !— England  !— 

God's  free  kingdom  and  the  glory  of  the  sea  ! 
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And  there,  framed  in  the  lilac  patch  of  sky 
That  ended  the  steep  street,  dark  on  its  light, 
And  standing  on  those  glistering  cobble-stones 
Just  where  they  took  the  sunset's  kiss,  I  saw 
A  figure  like  foot-feathered  Mercury, 
Tall,  straight  and  splendid  as  a  sunset-cloud, 
Clad  in  a  crimson  doublet  and  trunk-hose, 
A  rapier  at  his  side;   and,  as  he  paused, 
His  long  fantastic  shadow  swayed  and  swept 
Against  my  feet. 

A  moment  he  looked  back, 

Then  swaggered  down  as  if  he  owned  a  world 
Which  had  forgotten — did  I  wake  or  dream? — 
Even  his  gracious  ghost! 

Over  his  arm 

He  swung  a  gorgeous  murrey-coloured  cloak 
Of  Ciprus  velvet,  caked  and  smeared  with  mud 
As  on  the  day  when — did  I  dream  or  wake? 
And  had  not  all  this  happened  once  before? — 
When  he  had  laid  that  cloak  before  the  feet 
Of  Gloriana !  By  that  mud-stained  cloak, 
'Twas  he  !  Our  Ocean-Shepherd  !  Walter  Raleigh  ! 
He  brushed  me  passing,  and  with  one  vigorous  thrust 
Opened  the  door  and  entered.  At  his  heels 
I  followed — into  the  Mermaid  ! — through  three  yards 
Of  pitch-black  gloom,  then  into  an  old  inn-parlour 
Swimming  with  faces  in  a  mist  of  smoke 
That  up-curled,  blue,  from  long  Winchester  pipes, 
While — like  some  rare  old  picture,  in  a  dream 
Recalled — quietly  listening,  laughing,  watching, 
Pale  on  that  old  black  oaken  wainscot  floated 
One  bearded  oval  face,  young,  with  deep  eyes, 
Whom  Raleigh  hailed  as  "Will!" 

But  as  I  stared 

A  sudden  buffet  from  a  brawny  hand 
Made  all  my  senses  swim,  and  the  room  rang 
With  laughter  as  upon  the  rush-strewn  floor 
My  feet  slipped  and  I  fell.     Then  a  gruff  voice 
Growled  over  me — "Get  up  now,  John-a-dreams, 
Or  else  mine  host  must  find  another  drawer! 
Hast  thou  not  heard  us  calling  all  this  while  ?  " 
And,  as  I  scrambled  up,  the  rafters  rang 
With  cries  of  "  Sack !    Bring  me  a  cup  of  sack ! 
Canary  !    Sack  !    Malmsey  !    and  Muscadel !  " 
I  understood  and  flew.     I  was  awake, 
A  leather- jerkined  pot-boy  to  these  gods, 
A  prentice  Ganymede  to  the  Mermaid  Inn ! 

There,  flitting  to  and  fro  with  cups  of  wine 
I  heard  them  toss  the  Chrysomelan  names 
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From  mouth  to  mouth — Lyly  and  Peele  and  Lodge, 

Kit  Marlowe,  Michael  Drayton,  and  the  rest, 

With  Ben,  rare  Ben,  brick-layer  Ben,  who  rolled 

Like  a  great  galleon  on  his  ingle-bench. 

Some  twenty  years  of  age  he  seemed;  and  yet 

This  young  Gargantua  with  the  bull-dog  jaws 

And  grim  pock-pitted  face  was  growling  tales 

To  Dekker  that  would  fright  a  buccaneer, — 

How  in  the  fierce  Low  Countries  he  had  killed 

His  man,  and  won  that  scar  on  his  bronzed  fist; 

Was  taken  prisoner,  and  turned  Catholick ; 

And,  now  returned  to  London,  was  resolved 

To  blast  away  the  vapours  of  the  town 

With  Boreas-throated  plays  of  thunderous  mirth. 

"  I'll  thwack  their  Tribulation- Wholesomes,  lad, 

Their  Yellow-faced  Envies  and  lean  Thorns-i'-the  Flesh, 

At  the  Black-friars  Theatre,  or  The  Rose, 

Or  else  The  Curtain.     Failing  these,  I'll  find 

Some  good  square  inn-yard  with  wide  galleries, 

And  windows  level  with  the  stage.     'Twill  serve 

My  Comedy  of  Vapours;   though,  I  grant, 

For  Tragedy  a  private  House  is  best, 

Or,  just  as  Burbage  tip-toes  to  a  deed 

Of  blood,  or,  over  your  stable's  black  half-door, 

Marked  Battlements  in  white  chalk,  your  breathless  David 

Glowers  at  the  whiter  Bathsheba  within, 

Some  humorous  coach-horse  neighs  a  'hallelujah'! 

And  the  pit  splits  its  doublets.     Over  goes 

The  whole  damned  apple-barrel,  and  the  yard 

Is  all  one  rough  and  tumble,  scramble  and  scratch 

Of  prentices,  green  madams,  and  cut-purses 

For  half-chewed  Norfolk  pippins.     Never  mind  ! 

We'll  build  the  perfect  stage  in  Shoreditch  yet. 

And  Will,  there,  hath  half  promised  I  shall  write 

A  piece  for  his  own  company !     What  d'ye  think 

Of  Venus  and  Adonis,  his  first  heir, 

Printed  last  week  ?     A  bouncing  boy,  my  lad ! 

And  he's  at  work  on  a  Midsummer's  Dream 

That  turns  the  world  to  fairyland ! " 

All  these 

And  many  more  were  there,  and  all  were  young ! 
And  there,  this  one  night  at  the  Mermaid  Inn, 
Sir  Francis  Bacon,  a  right  learned  lawyer, 
Leaning  across  to  Shakespeare,  who  had  yet 
But  thirty  summers  in  his  blood,  discoursed 
Solemnly  thus: — "Not  Athens,  Will,  not  Athens! 
Titania  knew  not  Athens !     These  wild  elves 
Of  thy  Midsummer's  Dream — eh  ? — Midnight's  Dream  ? — 
Are  English  all !     Thy  woods,  too,  smack  of  England ; 
They  never  grew  round  Athens !     Bottom,  too, 
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He  is  not  Greek ! "     And  Shakespeare,  laughing  loud — 
"Nay,  Bottom  is  not  Greek!     But  let  it  be! 
It  warms  my  heart  to  let  my  home-spuns  play 
Around  your  cold  white  Athens.     There's  a  pleasure 
In  jumping  time  and  space." 

But  as  he  took 

The  cup  of  sack  I  proffered,  solemnly 
The  lawyer  shook  his  head.     "Will,  couldst  thou  use 
Thy  talents  with  discretion  and  obey 
Classic  examples,  you  would  beat  old  Plautus, 
In  all  except  priority  of  the  tongue 
Itself — since  English  but  endures  an  age 
And  Latin  for  all  time.     Thus  I  propose 
To  embalm  in  Latin  my  philosophies. 
Well — seize  your  hour!     But,  ere  you  die,  you'll  sail 
A  British  galleon  to  the  golden  courts 
Of  Cleopatra."     "Sail  it,"  Marlowe  cried, 
"And  let  her  buccaneers  bestride  the  Sphinx 
And  play  at  bowls  with  Pharaoh's  pyramids, 
And  hale  white  Egypt  with  their  tarry  hands 
Home  to  the  Mermaid !     Let  him  hear  that  tale 
You  told  last  night,  John  Davis  !  "    "  Ay  ! "  called  Dekker, 
"Lift  the  chanty  of  Black  Bill's  honey-moon,  Jack! 
We'll  keep  the  chorus  going  ! "     "  Silence,  all !  " 
Ben  Jonson  echoed,  rolling  on  his  bench, 
"  Sir  Francis  Bacon  hath  a  longing,  lads, 
To  hear  a  right  Homeric  hymn !     Now,  Jack ! 
But  wet  your  whistle,  first !     A  cup  of  sack 
For  the  first  canto !     Muscadel,  the  next ! 
Canary  for  the  last ! "     I  brought  the  cup  : 
The  great  bronzed  seaman  with  one  mighty  draught 
Emptied  it  and  stood  up — a  gallant  rogue, 
Some  gentleman- ad  venturer,  as  I  guessed  ! — 
And  straight  began  to  troll  this  mad  sea-tale. 


BLACK  BILL'S  HONEY-MOON. 


CANTO  THE  FIRST. 

Let  Martin  Parker  at  hawthorn-tide 

Prattle  in  Devonshire  lanes  ! 
Let  all  his  pedlar  poets  beside 

Rattle  their  gallows-chains  ! 
A  tale  like  mine  they  never  shall  tell 

Or  a  merrier  ballad  sing, 
Till  the  Man  in  the  Moon  pipe  up  the  tune 

And  the  stars  play  Kiss-in-the-Ring  ! 

Chorus:     Till  Philip  of  Spain  in  England  reign   ' 
And  the  stars  play.  Kiss-in-the-Ring  ! 
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All  in  the  gorgeous  dawn  of  day 

From  grey  old  Plymouth  Sound 
Our  galleon  crashed  thro'  the  crimson  spray 

To  sail  the  world  around : 
Cloud  i'  the  Sun  was  her  white-scrolled  name, — 

There  was  never  a  lovelier  lass 
For  sailing  in  state  after  pieces  of  eight 

With  her  bombards  all  of  brass. 

Chorus :     Culverins,  robinets,  iron  may-be  ; 
But  her  bombards  all  of  brass  ! 

Now,  they  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships, 

Though  piracy  be  their  trade, 
For  all  they  pray  not  much  with  their  lips 

They  know  where  the  storms  are  made : 
With  the  stars  above  and  the  sharks  below, 

They  need  not  parson  or  clerk ; 
But  our  bo'sun  Bill  was  an  atheist  still, 

Except— sometimes — in  the  dark  ! 

Chorus :         Now  let  Kit  Marlowe  mark  ! 

Our  bo'sun  Bill  was  an  atheist  still, 
Except — sometimes — in  the  dark  ! 

All  we  adventured  for,  who  shall  say, 

Nor  yet  what  our  port  might  be? — 
A  magical  city  of  old  Cathay, 

Or  a  castle  of  Muscovy, 
With  our  atheist  bo'sun,  Bill,  Black  Bill,        * 

Under  the  swinging  Bear, 
Whistling  at  night  for  a  seaman  to  light 

His  little  poop-lanthorns  there. 

Chorus:     On  the  deep,  in  the  night,  for  a  seaman  to  light 
His  little  lost  lanthorns  there. 

But,  as  over  the  Ocean-sea  we  swept, 

We  chanced  on  a  strange  new  land 
Where  a  valley  of  tall  white  lilies  slept 

With  a  forest  on  either  hand ; 
A  valley  of  white  in  a  purple  wood 

And,  behind  it,  faint  and  far, 
Breathless  and  bright  o'er  the  last  rich  height, 

Floated  the  sunset-star. 

Chorus:     Fair  and  bright  o'er  the  rose- red  height, 
Venus,  the  sunset-star. 

'Twas  a  marvel  to  see,  as  we  beached  our  boat, 

Black  Bill,  in  that  peach-bloom  air, 
With  the  great  white  lilies  that  reached  to  his  throat 

Like  a  stained-glass  bo'sun  there, 
And  our  little  ship's  chaplain,  puffing  and  red, 

A-starn  as  we  onward  stole, 
With  the  disk  of  a  lily  behind  his  head 

Like  a  cherubin's  aureole. 

Chorus:     He  was  round  and  red  and  behind  his  head 
He'd  a  cherubin's  aureole. 
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"Hyrcania,  land  of  honey  and  bees, 

We  have  found  thee  at  last,"  he  said, 
"  Where  the  honey-comb  swells  in.  the  hollow  trees," 

(O,  the  lily  behind  his  head  !) 
"  The  honey- comb  swells  in  the  purple  wood  ! 

'Tis  the  swette  which  the  heavens  distil, 
Saith  Pliny  himself,  on  my  little  book-shelf ! 

Is  the  world  not  sweet  to  thee,  Bill?" 


Chorus :     Saith  Pliny  himself,  on  my  little  book-shelf ! 
Is  the  world  not  sweet  to  thee,  Bill  ? 

Now  a  man  may  taste  of  the  devil's  hot  spice, 

And  yet  if  his  mind  run  back 
To  the  honey  of  childhood's  Paradise 

His  heart  is  not  wholly  black ; 
And  Bill,  Black  Bill,  from  the  days  of  his  youth, 

Tho'  his  chest  was  broad  as  an  oak, 
Had  cherished  one  innocent  little  sweet  tooth, 

And  it  itched  as  our  chaplain  spoke. 

Chorus:     He  had  kept  one  perilous  little  sweet  tooth, 
And  it  itched  as  our  chaplain  spoke. 

All  around  was  a  mutter  of  bees, 

And  Bill  'gan  muttering  too, — 
"If  the  honey-comb  swells  in  the  hollow  trees, 

(What  else  can  a  Didymus  do?) 
I'll  steer  to  the  purple  woods  myself 

And  see  if  this  thing  be  so, 
Which  the  chaplain  found  on  his  little  book-shelf, 

For  Pliny  lived  long  ago." 

Chorus:     There's  a  platter  of  delf  on  his  little  book-shelf, 
And  Pliny  lived  long  ago. 

Scarce  had  he  spoken  when,  out  of  the  wood, 

And  buffeting  all  around, 
Rooting  our  sea-boots  where  we  stood, 

There  rumbled  a  marvellous  sound, 
As  a  mountain  of  honey  were  crumbling  asunder, 

Or  a  sunset-avalanche  hurled 
Honey-comb  boulders  of  golden  thunder 

To  smother  the  old  black  world. 

Chorus:     Honey-comb  boulders  of  musical  thunder 
To  mellow  this  old  black  world. 

And  the  chaplain  he  whispered — "This  honey,  one  saith, 

On  my  camphired  cabin-shelf, 
None  may  harvest  on  pain  of  death ; 

For  the  bee  would  eat  it  himself  ! 
None  walketh  those  woods  but  him  whose  voice 

In  the  dingles  you  then  did  hear  ! " 
"A  VOICE?"  growls  Bill  !  "Ay,  Bill,  r-r-rejoice  !] 

'Twas  the  great  Hyrcanian  Bear ! " 

Chorus:     Give  thanks!    JSe-joice !    'Twas  the  glor-r-r-ious  Voice 
Of  the  great  Hyrcanian  Bear  ! 
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But,  marking  that  Bill  looked  bitter  indeed, 

For  his  sweet  tooth  hungered  sore, 
"Consider,"  he  saith,  "that  the  Sweet  hath  need 

Of  the  Sour,  as  the  Sea  of  the  Shore ! 
As  the  night  to  the  day  is  our  grief  to  our  joy, 

And  each  for  its  brother  prepares 
A  banquet.  Bill,  that  would  otherwise  cloy. 

Thus  is  it  with  honey  and  bears." 
Chorus :     Koses  and  honey  and  laughter  would  cloy  ! 

Give  us  thorns,  too,  and  sorrow  and  bears ! 

"Consider,"  he  saith,  "how  by  fretting  a  string 

The  lutanist  maketh  sweet  moan, 
And  a  bird  ere  it  fly  must  have  air  for  its  wing 

To  buffet  or  fall  like  a  stone : 
Tho'  you  blacken  like  Pluto  you  make  but  more  white 

These  blooms  which  not  Enna  could  yield  ! 
Consider,  Black  Bill,  ere  the  coming  of  night, 

The  lilies,"  he  saith,  "  of  the  field." 

Chorus:     "Consider,  Black  Bill,  in  this  beautiful  light, 
The  lilies,"  he  saith,  "of  the  field." 

"Consider  the  claws  of  a  Bear,"  said  Bill, 

"  That  can  rip  off  the  flesh  from  your  bones, 
While  his  belly  could  cabin  the  skipper  and  still 

Accommodate  Timothy  Jones  ! 
Why,  that's  where  a  seaman  who  cares  for  his  grog 

Perspires  how  this  world  isn't  square  ! 
If  there's  cause  for  a  cow,  if  there's  use  for  a  dog, 

By  Pope  John,  there's  no  /Sense  in  a  Bear!" 

Chorus :     Cause  for  a  cow,  use  for  a  dog, 

By'r  Lakin,  no  Sense  in  a  Bear! 

But  our  little  ship's  chaplain— "  Sense,"  quoth  he, 

"  Hath  the  Bear  tho'  his  making  have  none ; 
For,  my  little  book  saith,  by  the  sting  of  this  bee 

Would  Ursus  be  wholly  foredone, 
But,  or  ever  the  hive  he  adventureth  nigh 

And  its  crisp  gold-crusted  dome, 
He  lardeth  his  nose  and  he  greaseth  his  eye 

With  a  piece  of  an  honey-comb." 

Chorus:     His  velvety  nose  and  his  sensitive  eye 
With  a  piece  of  an  honey-comb. 

Black  Bill  at  the  word  of  that  golden  crust 

— For  his  ears  had  forgotten  the  roar, 
And  his  eyes  grew  soft  with  their  innocent  lust — 

'Gan  licking  his  lips  once  more : 
"Be  it  bound  like  a  missal  and  printed  as  fair, 

With  capitals  blue  and  red, 
'Tis  a  lie ;  for  what  honey  could  comfort  a  bear, 

Till  the  bear  win  the  honey?"  he  said. 

Chorus:     "Ay,  whence  the  first  honey  wherewith  the  first  bear 
First  larded  his  nose?"  he  said. 

"Thou  first  metaphysical  bo'sun,  Bill," 

Our  chaplain  quizzingly  cried, 
"Wilt  thou  riddle  me  redes  of  a  dumpling  still 

With  thy  'how  came  the  apple  inside'?" 
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"Nay,"  answered  Bill,  "but  I  quest  for  truth, 

And  I  find  it  not  on  your  shelf ! 
I  will  face  your  Hyrcanian  bear,  forsooth, 

And  look  at  his  nose  myself." 

Chorus:     For  truth,  for  truth,  or  a  little  sweet  tooth — 
I  will  into  the  woods  myself. 

Breast-high  thro'  that  foam-white  ocean  of  bloom 

With  its  wonderful  spokes  of  gold, 
Our  sun-burnt  crew  in  the  rose-red  gloom 

Like  buccaneer  galleons  rolled  : 
Breast-high,  breast-high  in  the  lilies  we  stood, 

And  before  we  could  say  "good-night," 
Out  of  the  valley  and  into  the  wood 

He  plunged  thro'  the  last  rich  light. 

Chorus:     Out  of  the  lilies  and  into  the  wood, 

Where  the  Great  Bear  walks  all  night ! 

And  our  little  ship's  chaplain  he  piped  thro'  the  trees 

As  the  moon  rose,  white  and  still, 
"  Hylas,  return  to  thy  Heracles  ! " 

And  we  helped  him  with  "  Come  back,  Bill ! ' 
Thrice  he  piped  it,  thrice  we  halloo'd, 

And  thrice  we  were  dumb  to  hark ; 
But  never  an  answer  came  from  the  wood, 

So — we  turned  to  our  ship  in  the  dark. 

Chorus :     Good-bye,  Bill !   you're  a  Didymus  still ; 
But — you're  all  alone  in  the  dark. 

"This  honey  now" — as  the  first  canto  ceased, 
Sir  Francis  Bacon  pompously  began — 
"Which  Pliny  calleth,  as  it  were,  the  swette 
Of  heaven,  or  spettle  of  the  stars,  is  found 
In  Muscovy.     Now  .  .  ."     "Bring  the  muscadel," 
Ben  Jonson  roared — "  Tis  a  more  purple  drink, 
And  suits  with  the  next  canto ! " 

At  one  draught 

John  Davis  drained  the  cup,  and  with  one  hand 
Beating  the  measure,  rapidly  trolled  again. 
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CANTO   THE  SECOND. 

Now,  Rabelais,  art  thou  quite  foredone, 
Dan  Chaucer,  Drayton,  Every  One  ! 
Leave  we  aboard  our  Cloud  i'  the  Sun 

This  crew  of  pirates  dreaming — 
Of  Angels,  minted  in  the  blue 
Like  golden  moons,  Rose-nobles,  too, 
As  under  the  silver- sliding  dew 

Our  emerald  creek  lay  gleaming  ! 

Chorus :         Under  the  stars  lay  gleaming  ! 
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And  mailed  with  scales  of  gold  and  green 
The  high  star-lilied  banks  between, 
Nosing  our  old  black  hulk  unseen, 

Great  alligators  shimmered : 
Blood-red  jaws  i'  the  blue-black  ooze, 
Where  all  the  long  warm  day  they  snooze, 
Chewing  old  cuds  of  pirate-crews, 

Around  us  grimly  glimmered. 

Their  eyes  like  rubies  glimmered. 

Let  us  now  sing  of  Bill,  good  sirs  ! 
Follow  him,  all  green  foresteYes, 
Fearless  of  Hyrcanian  bears 

As  of  these  ghostly  lilies ! 
For  O,  not  Drayton  there  could  sing 
Of  wild  Pigwiggen  and  his  King 
So  merry  a  jest,  so  jolly  a  thing 

As  this  my  tale  or  Bill  is. 

Into  the  woods  where  Bill  is  ! 

Now  starts  he  as  a  white  owl  hoots, 
And  now  he  stumbles  over  roots, 
And  now  beneath  his  big  sea-boots 

In  yon  deep  glade  he  crunches 
Black  cakes  of  honey-comb  that  were 
So  elfin-sweet,  perchance,  last  year ; 
But  neither  Bo  sun,  now,  nor  Bear 

At  that  dark  banquet  munches. 

Onward  still  he  crunches ! 

Black  cakes  of  honey-comb  he  sees 
Above  him  in  the  forks  of  trees 
Filled  by  stars  instead  of  bees 

With  brimming  silver  glisten : 
But  ah,  such  food  of  gnome  and  fay 
Could  neither  Bear  nor  Bill  delay 
Till  where  yon  ferns  and  moon-beams  play 

He  starts  and  stands  to  listen ! 

Chorus:         What  melody  doth  he  listen? 

Is  it  the  Night-wind  as  it  comes 
Through  the  wood  and  softly  thrums 
Silvery  tabors,  purple  drums, 

To  speed  some  wild- wood  revel? 
Nay,  Didymus,  what  faint  sweet  din 
Of  viol  and  flute  and  violin 
Makes  all  the  forest  round  thee  spin, 

The  Night-wind  or  the  Devil  ? 

No  doubt  at  all— the  Devil ! 
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He  stares,  with  naked  knife  in  hand, 
This  buccaneer  in  fairyland  ! 
Dancing  in  a  saraband 

The  red  ferns  reel  about  him  ! 
Dancing  in  a  morrice-ring 
The  green  ferns  curtsey,  kiss  and  cling  ! 
Their  Marions  flirt,  their  Robins  fling 

Their  feathery  heels  to  flout  him  ! 

The  whole  wood  reels  about  him. 
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Dance,  ye  shadows !    O'er  the  glade, 
Bill,  the  Bo'sun,  undismayed, 
Pigeon-toes  with  glittering  blade  ! 

Drake  was  never  bolder  ! 
Devil  or  Spaniard,  what  cares  he 
Whence  your  eerie  music  be? 
Till — lo,  against  yon  old  oak-tree 

He  leans  his, brawny  shoulder! 

Chorus :         He  lists  and  leans  his  shoulder  ! 

Ah,  what  melody  doth  he  hear 

As  to  that  gnarled  old  tree-trunk  there 

He  lays  his  wind-bit  brass-ringed  ear, 

And  steals  his  arm  about  it  ? 
What  Dryad  could  this  Bo'sun  win 
To  that  slow-rippling  amorous  grin  ? — 
'Twas  full  of  singing  bees  within ! 

Not  Didymus  could  doubt  it ! 

Chorus :         So  loud  they  buzzed  about  it ! 

Straight,  o'er  a  bough  one  leg  he  throws, 
And  up  that  oaken  main-mast  goes 
With  reckless  red  unlarded  nose 

And  goose-berry  eyes  of  wonder  ! 
Till  now,  as  in  a  galleon's  hold, 
Below,  he  sees  great  cells  of  gold 
Whence  all  the  hollow  trunk  up-rolled 

A  low  melodious  thunder. 

Chorus :         A  sweet  and  perilous  thunder  ! 

Ay,  there,  within  that  hollow  tree, 

Will  Shakespeare,  might'st  thou  truly  see 

The  Imperial  City  of  the  Bee, 

In  Chrysomelan  splendour  ! 
And,  in  the  midst,  one  eight-foot  dome 
Swells  o'er  that  Titan  honey-comb 
Where  the  Bee-Empress  hath  her  home, 

With  such  as  do  attend  her. 

Chorus :         Weaponed  with  stings  attend  her  ! 

But  now  her  singing  sentinels 
Have  turned  to  sleep  in  waxen  cells, 
And  Bill  leans  down  his  face  and  smells 

The  whole  sweet  summer's  cargo — 
In  one  deep  breath,  the  whole  year's  bloom, 
Lily  and  thyme  and  rose  and  broom, 
One  Golden  Fleece  of  flower-perfume 

In  that  old  oaken  Argo. 

Chorus :         That  green  and  golden  Argo  ! 

And  now  he  hangs  with  dangling  feet 
Over  that  dark  abyss  of  sweet, 
Striving  to  reach  such  wild  gold  meat 

As  none  could  buy  for  money : 
His  left  hand  grips  a  swinging  branch 
When— crack  !    Our  Bo'sun,  stout  and  stanch, 
Falls  like  an  Alpine  avalanche, 

Feet  first  into  the  honey  ! 

Chorus :         Up  to  his  ears  in  honey  ! 
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And  now  his  red  un-larded  nose 
And  bulging  eyes  are  all  that  shows 
Above  it,  as  he  puffs  and  blows  ! 

And  now — to  'scape  the  scathing 
Of  that  black  host  of  furious  bees 
His  nose  and  eyes  he  fain  would  grease 
And  bobs  below  those  golden  seas 

Like  an  old  woman  bathing. 

Chorus :         Old  Mother  Hubbard  bathing  ! 

And  now  he  struggles,  all  in  vain, 
To  reach  some  little  bough  again ; 
But,  though  he  heaves  with  might  and  main, 

This  honey  holds  his  ribs,  sirs, 
So  tight,  a  barque  might  sooner  try 
To  steer  a  cargo  through  the  sky 
Than  Bill,  thus  honey-logged,  to  fly 

By  flopping  of  his  jib,  sirs  ! 

Chorus :         His  tops'l  and  his  jib,  sirs  ! 

Like  Oberon  in  the  hive  his  beard 
With  wax  and  honey  all  besmeared 
Would  make  the  crescent  moon  afeard 

That  now  is  sailing  brightly 
Right  o'er  his  leafy  donjon-keep  ! 
But  that  she  knows  him  sunken  deep, 
And  that  his  tower  is  straight  and  steep, 

She  would  not  smile  so  lightly. 

Chorus:         Look  down  and  smile  so  lightly. 

She  smiles  in  that  small  heavenly  space, 
Ringed  with  the  tree-trunk's  leafy  grace, 
While  upward  grins  his  ghastly  face 

As  if  some  wild-wood  Satyr, 
Some  gnomish  Ptolemy  should  dare 
Up  that  dark  optic  tube  to  stare, 
As  all  unveiled  she  floated  there, 

Poor  maiden  moon,  straight  at  her ! 

Chorus :         The  buccaneering  Satyr  ! 

But  there,  till  some  one  help  him  out, 
Black  Bill  must  stay,  without  a  doubt. 
Help  !  Help  !  he  gives  a  muffled  shout ! 

None  but  the  white  owls  hear  it ! 
Who?   Whoo?  they  cried:   Bill  answers  "ME! 
/  am  stuck  fast  in  this  great  tree ! 
Bring  me  a  rope,  good  Timothy/ 

There's  honey,  lads,  we'll  share  it!" 

Chorus:         Ay,  now  he  wants  to  share  it. 

Then,  thinking  help  may  come  with  morn, 
He  sinks,  half -famished  and  out-worn, 
And  scarce  his  nose  exalts  its  horn 

Above  that  sea  of  glory ! 
But,  even  as  he  owns  defeat, 
His  belly  saith,  "A  man  must  eat, 
And  since  there  is  none  other  meat, 

Come,  lap  this  mess  before  'ee  ! " 

Chorus:         This  glorious  mess  before  'ee. 
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Then  Dian  sees  a  right  strange  sight 
As,  bidding  him  a  fond  good-night, 
She  flings  a  silvery  kiss  to  light 

In  that  deep  oak-tree  hollow, 
And  finds  that  gold  and  crimson  nose 
A  moving,  munching,  ravenous  rose 
That  up  and  down  unceasing  goes, 

Save  when  he  stops  to  swallow  ! 

Chorus :         He  finds  it  hard  to  swallow  ! 

Ay,  now  his  best  becomes  his  worst, 
For  honey  cannot  quench  his  thirst, 
Though  he  should  eat  until  he  burst; 

But,  ah,  the  skies  are  kindly, 
And  from  their  tender  depths  of  blue 
They  send  their  silver-sliding  dew. 
So  Bill  thrusts  out  his  tongue  anew 

And  waits  to  catch  it — blindly ! 

Chorus :         For  ah,  the  stars  are  kindly  ! 

And  sometimes,  with  a  shower  of  rain, 
They  strive  to  ease  their  prisoner's  pain : 
Then  Bill  thrusts  out  his  tongue  again 

With  never  a  grace,  the  sinner ! 
And  day  and  night  and  day  goes  by, 
And  never  a  comrade  comes  anigh, 
And  still  the  honey  swells  as  high 

For  supper,  breakfast,  dinner ! 

Chorus :         Yet  Bill  has  grown  no  thinner  ! 

The  young  moon  grows  to  full  and  throws 
Her  buxom  kiss  upon  his  nose, 
As  nightly  over  the  tree  she  goes, 

And  peeps  and  smiles  and  passes, 
Then  with  her  fickle  silver  flecks 
Our  old  black  galleon's  dreaming  decks ; 
And  then  her  face,  with  nods  and  becks, 

In  midmost  ocean  glasses. 

Chorus :         'Twas  ever  the  way  with  lasses  ! 

Ah,  Didymus,  hast  thou  won  indeed 
That  Paradise  which  is  thy  meed  ? 
(Thy  tale  not  all  that  run  may  read  !) 

Thy  sweet  hath  now  no  leaven ! 
Now,  like  an  onion  in  a  cup 
Of  mead,  thou  liest  for  Jove  to  sup, 
Could  Polyphemus  lift  thee  up 

With  Titan  hands  to  heaven ! 

Chorus :         This  great  oak-cup  to  heaven  ! 

The  second  canto  ceased ;   and,  as  they  raised 

Their  wine-cups  with  the  last  triumphant  note, 

Sir  Francis  Bacon  raised  his  grating  voice — 

"  This  honey  which,  in  some  sort,  may  be  styled 

The  Spettle  of  the  Stars  .  .  ."     "Bring  the  Canary!" 

Ben  Jonson  roared.     "  It  is  a  moral  wine 

And  suits  the  third,  last  canto!"     At  one  draught 

John  Davis  drained  it  and  began  anew. 
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BLACK  BILL'S  HONEY-MOON. 
CANTO  THE  THIRD. 

A  month  went  by.    We  were  hoisting  sail! 

We  had  lost  all  hope  of  Bill ; 
Though,  laugh  as  you  may  at  a  seaman's  tale, 

He  was  fast  in  his  honey-comb  still ! 
And  often  he  thinks  of  the  chaplain's  word 

In  the  days  he  shall  see  no  more, — 
How  the  Sweet,  indeed,  of  the  Sour  hath  need ; 

And  the  Sea,  likewise,  of  the  Shore.  • 

Chorus:     The  Chaplain's  word  of  the  Air  and  a  Bird; 
Of  the  Sea,  likewise,  and  the  Shore  ! 

"  O,  had  I  the  wings  of  a  dove,  I  would  fly 

To  a  heaven,  of  aloes  and  gall  ! 
I  have  honeyed,"  he  yammers,  "my  nose  and  mine  eye, 

And  the  bees  cannot  sting  me  at  all ! 
And  it's  O,  for  the  sting  of  a  little  brown  bee, 

Or  to  blister  my  hands  on  a  rope, 
Or  to  buffet  a  thundering  broad-side  sea 

On  a  deck  like  a  mountain- slope  ! " 

Chorus:     With  her  mast  snapt  short,  and  a  list  to  port 
And  a  deck  like  a  mountain-slope. 

But  alas,  and  he  thinks  of  the  chaplain's  voice 

When  that  roar  from  the  woods  out- brake — 
R-r-re-joice  !    R-r-re-joice!    Now,  wherefore  rejoice 

In  the  music  a  bear  could  make  ? 
'Tis  a  judgment,  may-be,  that  I  stick  in  this  tree ; 

Yet  in  this  I  out-argued  him  fair  ! 
Though  I  live,  though  I  die,  in  this  honey -comb  pie, 

By  Pope  Joan,  there's  no  sense  in  a  bear ! 

Chorus:     Notes  in  a  nightingale,  plums  in  a  pie, 
By'r  Lakin,  no  Sense  in  a  Bear! 

He  knew  not  our  anchor  was  heaved  from  the  mud  : 

He  was  growling  it  over  again, 
When— a  strange  sound  suddenly  froze  his  blood, 

And  curdled  his  big  slow  brain  ! — 
A  marvellous  sound,  as  of  great  steel  claws 

Gripping  the  bark  of  his  tree, 
Softly  ascended  !    Like  lightning  ended 

His  honey-comb  reverie ! 

Chorus :     The  honey-comb  quivered  !    The  little  leaves  shivered  ! 
Something  was  climbing  the  tree/ 

Something  that  breathed  like  a  fat  sea-cook, 

Or  a  pirate  of  fourteen  ton  ! 
But  it  clomb  like  a  cat  (tho'  the  whole  tree  shook) 

Stealthily  tow'rds  the  sun, 
Till,  as  Black  Bill  gapes  at  the  little  blue  ring 

Overhead,  which  he  calls  the  sky, 
It  is  clean  blotted  out  by  a  monstrous  Thing 

Which — hath  larded  its  nose  and  its  eye. 

Chorus:     O,  well  for  thee,  Bill,  that  this  monstrous  Thing 
Hath  blinkered  its  little  red  eye. 
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Still  as  a  mouse  lies  Bill  with  his  face 

Low  down  in  the  dark  sweet  gold, 
While  this  monster  turns  round  in  the  leaf-fringed  space  ! 

Then— taking  a  good  firm  hold, 
As  the  skipper  descending  the  cabin-stair, 

Tail-first,  with  a  vast  slow  tread, 
Solemnly,  softly,  cometh  this  Bear 

Straight  down  o'er  the  Bo'sun's  head. 

Chorus:     Solemnly — slowly — cometh  this  Bear, 
Tail-first  o'er  the  Bo'sun's  head. 


gripped  from  beneath 


Nearer— nearer— then  all  Bill's  breath 

Out-bursts  in  one  leap  and  yell ! 
And  this  Bear  thinks,  "Now  am  I 

By  a  roaring  devil  from  hell ! " 
And  madly  Bill  clutches  his  brown  bow-legs, 

And  madly  this  Bear  doth  hale, 
With  his  little  red  eyes  fear-mad  for  the  skies 

And  Bill's  teeth  fast  in  his  tail ! 

Chorus :         Small  wonder  a  Bear  should  quail ! 

To  have  larded  his  nose,  to  have  greased  his  eyes, 
And  be  stung  at  the  last  in  his  tail. 

Pull,  Bo'sun  !    Pull,  Bear !    In  the  hot  sweet  gloom, 

Pull  Bruin,  pull  Bill,  for  the  skies  ! 
Pull— out  of  theif  gold  with  a  bombard's  boom 

Come  Black  Bill's  honeyed  thighs  ! 
Pull !     Up  !    Up  !    Up  !  with  a  scuffle  and  scramble, 

To  that  little  blue  ring  of  bliss, 
This  Bear  doth  go  with  our  Bo'sun  in  tow 

Stinging  his  tail,  I  wis. 

Chorus:     And  this  Bear  thinks — "Many  great  bees  I  know, 

But  there  never  was  Bee  like  this  !  " 
******* 
All  in  the  gorgeous  death  of  day 

We  had  slipped  from  our  emerald  creek, 
And  our  Cloud  i'  the  Sun  was  careening  away 

With  the  old  gay  flag  at  the  peak, 
When,  suddenly,  out  of  the  purple  wood, 

Breast-high  thro'  the  lilies  there  danced 
A  tall  lean  figure,  black  as  a  nigger, 

That  shouted  and  waved  and  pranced  ! 

Chorus:     A  gold-greased  figure,  but  black  as  a  nigger, 
Waving  his  shirt  as  he  pranced ! 

"'Tis  Hylas  !    'Tis  Hylas  !"  our  chaplain  flutes, 

And  our  skipper  he  looses  a  shout ! 
"'Tis  Bill !    Black  Bill,  in  his  old  sea-boots  ! 

Stand  by  to  bring  her  about! 
Har-r-rd  a-starboard ! "    And  round  we  came, 

With  a  lurch  and  a  dip  and  a  roll, 
And  a  banging  boom  thro'  the  rose-red  gloom 

For  our  old  Black  Bo'sun's  soul ! 

Chorus:     Alive  !    Not  dead  !    Tho'  behind  his  head 
He'd  a  seraphin's  aureole  ! 
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And  pur  chaplain  he  sniffs,  as  Bill  finished  his  tale, 

(With  the  honey  still  scenting  his  hair  !) 
O'er  a  plate  of  salt  beef  and  a  mug  of  old  ale — 

"  By  Pope  John,  there's  no  sense  in  a  bear  ! " 
And  we  laughed,  but  our  Bo'sun  he  solemnly  growls 

— "Till  the  sails  of  yon  heavens  be  furled, 
It  taketh — now,  mark  ! — all  the  beasts  in  the  Ark, 

Teeth  and  claws,  too,  to  make  a  good  world ! " 

Chorus:         Till  the  great — blue — sails — be — furled, 

It  taketh — now,  mark  ! — all  the  beasts  in  the  Ark, 
Teeth  and  claws,  too,  to  make  a  good  world  ! 

"  Sack  !  Sack  !  Canary  !  Malmsey  !  Muscadel ! " — 

As  the  last  canto  ceased,  the  Mermaid  Inn 

Chorussed.     I  flew  from  laughing  voice  to  voice; 

But,  over  all  the  hubbub,  rose  the  drone 

Of  the  great  lawyer, — "Now,  this  Muscovy 

Is  a  cold  clime,  not  favourable  to  bees 

(Or  love,  which  is  a  weakness  of  the  south) 

As  well  might  be  supposed.     Yet,  as  hot  lands 

Gender  hot  fruits  and  odoriferous  spice, 

In  this  case  we  may  think  that  honey  and  flowers 

Are  comparable  with  the  light  airs  of  May 

And  a  more  temperate  region.     Also  we  see, 

As  Pliny  saith,  this  honey  being  a  swette 

Of  heaven,  a  certain  spettle  of  the  stars, 

Which,  gathering  unclean  vapours  as  it  falls, 

Hangs  as  a  fat  dew  on  the  boughs,  the  bees 

Obtain  it  partly  thus,  and  afterwards 

Corrupt  it  in  their  stomaches,  and  at  last 

Expel  it  through  their  mouths  and  harvest  it 

In  hives;  yet,  of  its  heavenly  source  it  keeps 

A  great  part.     Thus,  by  various  principles 

Of  natural  philosophy  we  observe " 

And,  as  he  leaned  to  Drayton,  droning  thus, 
I  saw  a  light  gleam  of  celestial  mirth 
Flit  o'er  the  face  of  Shakespeare — scarce  a  smile — 
A  swift  irradiation  from  within 
As  of  a  cloud  that  softly  veils  the  sun. 
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IN    THE    CRYPT    OF    ST    PAUL  S    CATHEDRAL  : 
19TH    OCTOBER    1910. 

(A  TRIBUTE   TO   CTJRZON  WYLLIB.) 


A  SILENT  company  of  sombre- 
clad  men  and  women  is  filing 
into  the  cathedral  and  is 
gradually  filling  up  the  aisles 
and  passages  of  that  portion 
of  the  ancient  crypt  upon 
whose  walls  hang  tablets  com- 
memorating the  lives  —  and 
deaths  —  of  those  who  have 
served  England  in  India. 
And  those  too  who  are  passing 
in  and  peopling  the  dim -lit 
vacant  spaces  are  all  of  them 
men  who,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  have  given  of  their 
best  years,  and  work  we  can- 
not buy,  to  the  service  of  the 
Great  Dependency;  who  have 
experienced  some  of  the  joys 
and  many  of  the  sorrows,  the 
high  hopes  and  aching  dis- 
appointments of  India;  and 
who  know  well,  and  their 
women -kind  perhaps  best  of 
all — since  they  also  serve  who 
stand  and  wait, — the  toll  which 
India  takes  of  her  servants 
and  the  ungrudged  sacrifices 
her  service  entails. 

Here  in  the  heart  of  the 
crypt  there  is  the  hush  almost 
of  the  grave-side — the  ceaseless 
roar  of  London's  streets  comes 
down  to  us  in  no  more  than  an 
almost  imperceptible  murmur 
— and  to  the  waiting  mourners 


it  is  perhaps  something  of  a 
relief  when  the  silver  voices  of 
the  choir  break  unheralded 
into  Barnby's  glorious  render- 
ing of  the  437th  Hymn.  It  is 
less  a  song  of  lamentation  than 
a  chorus  of  triumph,  praise  of 
the  soldier  "faithful,  true  and 
bold,"  who  out  of  strife  and 
tribulation  has  come  into  his 
own  again.  To  this  follows 
the  xxivth  Psalm,  read  at 
Curzon  "Wyllie's  grave  and 
here  again  at  the  Memorial 
raised  to  him  by  those  who 
knew  and  therefore  loved  him, 
and  wherein  we  are  reminded 
that  it  is  only  those — like  our 
dear  friend — who  have  clean 
hands  and  pure  hearts  who 
shall  ascend  into  the  hill  of 
the  Lord  and  rise  up  in  His 
holy  place. 

Many  of  the  great  ones  of 
England  would  have  willingly 
pronounced  the  words  whereby 
it  is  customary  to  commend 
Memorials  such  as  this  to  the 
sacred  keeping  of  the  Church, 
but  it  was  surely  in  every  way 
most  fitting  that  this  duty 
should  have  been  entrusted  to 
the  Indian  soldier  par  excel- 
lence,  the  old  Field -Marshal, 
who,  himself  beloved  of  all 
men,  should  know  best  how 
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to  speak  of  one  who  possessed 
a  host  of  friends  and  never 
made  an  enemy.  And  it  is 
no  set  speech  that  Lord  Roberts 
gives  us — rather  does  he  talk 
to  us  in  most  sympathetic 
words  and  tones,  and  with, 
now  and  again,  just  a  sus- 
picion of  a  break  in  the  voice, 
of  "Curzon  Wyllie,  as  we  all 
loved  to  call  him."  He  tells  us 
of  the  dead  man's  public  life 
and  private  friendships,  of  his 
devotion  to  duty,  his  unfailing 
courtesy  and  constant  helpful- 
ness to  others,  of  the  charm 
of  his  personality,  and  of  his 
affection  for  the  country  in 
which  he  spent  many  years 
and  won  much  distinction  — 
and  for  its  peoples  who  were 
ever  near  his  heart.  And  that 
this  affection,  in  which  his 
daily  life  found  expression,  was 
returned  to  Curzon  Wyllie  in 
fullest  measure  by  his  Indian 
fellow  -  subjects  —  that  those 
among  whom  he  had  dwelt 
so  long  and  in  so  close  com- 
panionship, and  whom  he  had 
helped  wisely  to  rule  and 
guide,  mourn  with  English 
men  and  women  in  the  per- 
sonal loss  occasioned  by  his 
death,  his  beloved  Rajwara's1 
deep-tongued  guns  and  the  hush 


of  her  sorrowing  villages  have 
borne  eloquent  and  ample  testi- 
mony. The  Memorial  is  then 
unveiled,  so  that  all  may  read 
the  words  written  by  a  great 
Viceroy2  for  one  of  the  most 
gifted  and  devoted  of  his  subor- 
dinates, and  Archdeacon  Sin- 
clair, accepting  the  charge  of 
the  Tablet  on  behalf  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  St  Paul's 
Cathedral,  reminds  those  pres- 
ent of  the  names  of  other 
soldiers  and  administrators, 
names  written  in  letters  of 
gold  in  the  history  of  British 
India,  and  repeated  on  the 
walls  by  which  the  mourners 
are  encompassed,  and  as  he 
enumerates  some  of  these  we 
almost  seem  to 

"speak  with  noble  Ghosts, 
Of  manhood  and  the  vows  of  war." 


A  wise  counsellor,  a  true 
friend,  ever  ready  to  do  his 
best  for  those  who  stood  in 
need  of  help  or  guidance,  with 
an  ear  always  open  to  the  cry 
of  the  needy,  of  high  courage, 
one  who  loved  mercy  and  gave 
faithful  service  to  God  and 
man,  the  memory  of  Curzon 
Wyllie  will  remain  a  help,  an 


1  Rajwara  is  the  ancient  name  for  Rajputana.     From  its  palace-fortresses  a 
salute  of  thirteen  guns— accorded  to  the  Governor-General's  Agent— was  fired 
on  the  day  and  at  the  hour  of  Curzon  Wyllie's  funeral  in  England.     Princes, 
Thakurs,  and  people  sent  touching  messages   of  grief  and   sympathy  to  Lady 
Wyllie. 

2  Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston. 
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example,  and  an  inspiration  to 
those,  in  all  walks  of  life,  who 
recognised  the  equal  charm 
and  uprightness  of  his  char- 
acter, or  who  were  permitted 
to  share  in  the  rich  possession 
of  his  friendship. 

If  a  man  were  to  be  asked 
what  seemed  to  be  the  dom- 
inant note  in  this  most  pathetic 
ceremony,  he  must  make  reply 
that  it  was  throughout  one  of 
very  real  affection.  Deep  re- 
spect was  there,  and  sorrow 
infinite,  and  sympathy  to  over- 
flowing, but  it  was  simple 
affection,  first  and  foremost 
and  all  the  time,  which  had 
brought  these  men  and  women 
together  at  the  final  scene  of 
last  year's  tragedy.  And  as, 


the  farewell  spoken,  they  come 
out  from  among  the  shadows 
where  Memory  sleeps,  back 
into  the  keen  life  of  the  streets 
of  the  busy  city,  those  who 
have  paid  their  last  tribute  to 
the  friend  they  have  lost,  and 
have  pressed  the  hand  of  her 
whom  he  has  left  behind, 
cannot  but  feel  that  it  is  good 
to  be  reminded  now  and  again 
of  the  lives  of  those  who  in 
their  deaths  "  have  left  a  name 
behind  them,  that  their  praises 
might  be  reported  " ;  good,  too, 
to  cherish,  and  to  be  comforted 
by,  the  sure  and  certain  hope 
that  in  dying  Curzon  Wyllie 
"gave  his  pure  soul  unto  his 
Captain,  Christ,  under  whose 
colours  he  had  fought  so  long." 
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THE     GREAT     STAKE. 

BEFORE  this  article  is  pub-  ter  of  the  Government  policy, 
lished  the  Parliament  of  1910  with  its  reckless  violation  of 
will  have  ceased  to  ex-  all  those  precedents,  traditions, 
1st,  and  the  people  will  be  and  prescriptions  by  which 
called  upon  a  second  time  alone  Parliamentary  govern- 
within  twelve  months  to  say  ment  can  be  carried  on,  and 
whether  the  confidence  which  to  judge  for  himself  of  the 
they  originally  reposed  in  his  extent  to  which  Parliament- 
Majesty's  Government  is  un-  ary  government  is  itself  en- 
broken,  is  on  the  wane,  or  has  dangered. 

totally  disappeared.  It  was  We  should  have  been  glad  if 
the  wish  of  the  Government  the  Conference  could  have  at- 
that  on  the  one  great  and  vital  tained  the  end  for  which  it  was 
issue  now  submitted  to  them  called  together.  The  public 
the  constituencies  should  vote  would  have  welcomed  it,  and 
blindfold.  They  were  saved  one  grave  element  of  discord 
from  this  insult  by  the  de-  would  have  been  removed  from 
bate  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  political  arena.  But  the 
to  which  the  Government  most  problem  which  it  set  before 
unwillingly  consented,  but  itself  was  one  which  the 
even  more  so,  if  possible,  by  wisdom  of  Solomon  and  the 
Mr  Balfour's  most  powerful  patience  of  Job  combined 
and  instructive  speech  deliv-  would  hardly  have  found  it 
ered  at  Nottingham  on  the  easy  to  evolve.  To  effect  a 
17th  ult.,  which  should  serve  genuine  compromise  likely  to 
as  a  text -book  for  all  Con-  be  permanent  and  equally  fair 
servatives,  Unionists,  and  Con-  to  both  parties,  without  sacri- 
stitutional  Liberals.  At  once  ficing  any  of  the  securities 
exhaustive  and  concise,  lumin-  we  already  possess  for  the 
oug  and  exact,  he  omitted  no  stability  of  the  Constitution 
single  point  on  which  the  and  the  safety  of  all  those 
public  at  this  particular  mo-  great  interests  which  have 
ment  can  desire  information,  so  long  reposed  beneath  its 
and  no  single  argument  show-  shadow,  was  an  under- 
ing  to  what  account  it  should  taking  which,  to  no  mean 
be  turned.  All  that  he  said  judge  —  namely,  Lord  Rose- 
on  that  occasion,  and  also  in  bery  himself, — appeared  hope- 
his  shorter  and  most  effective  less  from  the  first, 
speech  on  the  House  of  Lords  Others,  no  doubt,  thought 
on  the  following  day,  will  differently.  But  the  two  op- 
come  out  in  its  proper  place  posing  contentions  were  al- 
in  the  course  of  these  re-  most,  if  not  quite,  contradic- 
marks.  The  speeches  them-  tories,  between  which,  as  all 
selves  should  be  read  by  every  logicians  know,  there  is  no 
man  in  the  country  who  wishes  middle  course.  Behind  all  the 
to  understand  the  real  charac-  suggestions  that  have  been 
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made  for  the  settlement  of 
the  question,  all  the  ex- 
pedients and  contrivances  by 
which  it  has  been  sought  to 
smooth  the  way,  lurks  the  one 
vital  question,  Shall  the  House 
of  Lords  have  the  power  of 
appealing  from  the  Commons 
to  the  people  ? — Yes,  or  No. 
Such  a  power,  to  be  real,  is 
what  one  party  resolutely 
declare  that  they  will  never 
tolerate ;  if  unreal,  no  Con- 
servative or  Unionist  could 
accept  it  without  giving  up 
the  whole  principle  for  which 
they  have  hitherto  been  fight- 
ing. This  must  have  been 
present  to  the  mind  of  every 
member  of  the  Conference 
throughout  its  session,  though 
it  may  be  that  the  result 
turned  ostensibly  and  immedi- 
ately on  some  other  con- 
sideration. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  much 
to  be  regretted  from  a  party 
point  of  view.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive  of  any 
settlement  which,  under  ex- 
isting circumstances,  while  Mr 
Redmond  drives  the  chariot, 
would  not  have  involved  the 
surrender,  not  of  this  or  that 
detail,  not  of  this  or  that 
method,  however  important, 
but  of  the  whole  central  point 
at  issue.  We  won't  fight  about 
the  accidents,  the  Government 
would  say,  if  you  are  willing  to 
concede  the  essence.  The 
weaker  in  such  cases  always 
goes  to  the  wall.  And  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  call  men  ex- 
tremists who  refuse  to  take  the 
shadow  for  the  substance. 

Are  the  resources,  then,  of 
statesmanship  exhausted  ?  Nil 
ergo  optabunt  homines  ?  By  no 


means :  though  that  is  what 
the  Radicals  apparently  wish 
us  to  believe.  According  to 
their  ruling,  the  last  word  has 
been  spoken  on  the  Veto.  The 
Lords  may  discuss  the  Bill  as 
long  as  they  like :  no  one  can 
prevent  that  while  Parliament 
is  sitting.  But  they  will  be 
wasting  their  breath.  The 
Government  announced  before- 
hand that  they  would  accept 
no  amendments  whatever.  The 
Bill  was  to  pass  without  the 
alteration  of  a  line,  or  not  at 
all.  And  this  demand,  be  it 
remembered,  was  made  on 
behalf  of  a  Bill  which  had 
never  passed  through  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  was  a 
Cabinet  Bill  presented  to  the 
Lords  on  the  brink  of  a  dis- 
solution, so  that,  all  amend- 
ments being  forbidden,  and 
the  only  measure  before  the 
Peers  being  the  Bill  in  all  its 
naked  deformity  as  it  issued 
from  the  brains  of  its  authors, 
the  Upper  House  would  be 
compelled  to  reject  it  without 
discussion  or  explanation.  To 
out  them  off  from  all  oppor- 
tunity of  setting  before  the 
public  the  steps  they  were 
willing  to  take  for  placing  the 
House  of  Lords  on  what  is 
thought  to  be  a  more  popular 
basis,  was  what  the  Govern- 
ment all  along  intended.  It 
was  nothing  to  them  that  Mr 
Asquith  had  solemnly  promised 
the  full  discussion  of  the  Bill 
at  every  stage.  The  pledge 
was  whistled  down  the  wind 
when  it  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  ingenious  strategy  which 
the  Government  had  planned. 
The  object  of  it  lies  upon  the 
surface.  The  Government 
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were  afraid  of  the  constitu- 
encies. They  knew  that 
amendments  introduced  and 
ably  and  exhaustively  dis- 
cussed in  the  House  of  Lords 
would  open  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  and  sweep  away  some 
of  the  dust  which  the  Radi- 
cals had  thrown  into  them. 
Thanks  to  Lord  Lansdowne's 
intervention,  this  disreputable 
intrigue  has  so  far  been  par- 
tially defeated.  Time  was 
secured,  not  indeed  for  the 
adequate  consideration  of  a 
great  political  revolution,  but 
time  enough  at  least  to  give 
the  House  of  Lords  an  oppor- 
tunity of  recording  their  will- 
ingness to  take  the  lead  in 
effecting  those  reforms  which 
public  opinion,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  is  now  demanding. 

The  general  conclusion  which 
will  loom  largely  before  the 
public  eye  is  that  the  two 
points  to  be  considered  are, 
as  Lord  Rosebery  said,  first, 
the  power  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  secondly,  its  com- 
position. The  Unionist  conten- 
tion is  that  we  must  preserve 
the  former  by  amending  the 
latter,  whereas  the  Government 
say  that  the  Upper  Chamber 
is  too  bad  to  be  reformed,  and 
that  no  such  changes  as  are 
recommended  by  the  Unionists, 
and  partly  approved  by  many 
Liberals  as  well,  could  remove 
the  inherent,  and  we  may  say 
congenital,  vice  of  a  second 
chamber  empowered  to  super- 
vise for  ever  so  short  a  time 
the  decisions  of  the  first. 

We  cannot  believe  for  a 
moment  that  the  public  will 
accept  this  view  of  the  case,  or 
will  be  willing  to  destroy  at 


one  blow  the  efficiency  of  that 
ancient  hereditary  tribunal 
which  has  been  for  so  many 
generations  a  great  school  of 
statesmanship,  and  has  served 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  pat- 
riotism on  so  many  memorable 
occasions.  If  it  is  to  be  de- 
stroyed they  will  want  to 
know  the  reason  why;  and 
none  has  been  given,  except 
one  which,  so  far  from  being 
the  assertion  of  popular  rights, 
is  a  direct  breach  of  them  by 
depriving  the  people  of  their 
power  as  a  Court  of  Appeal. 

It  did  not  escape  the  Radi- 
cals that  amendments  rejected 
by  the  Government  might 
nevertheless  find  acceptance 
with  the  people,  if  the  latter 
were  only  allowed  a  fair  chance 
of  understanding  the  drift  and 
scope  of  them.  Neither  did 
they  fail  to  see  that  their  own 
clamour  against  the  House  of 
Lords,  by  giving  rise  to  the 
demand  for  its  reform,  might 
lead  to  consequences  the  re- 
verse of  what  they  had  been 
aiming  at.  They  might  find 
themselves  hoist  with  their 
own  petard.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, all  those  moderate 
Liberal  members  who  now 
sit  in  the  House  of  Commons 
tacitly  disapproving  of  the 
Government  policy,  and  place 
them  or  men  like  them  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  where  would 
the  Revolution  be  then  ?  This, 
think  the  Radicals  very  justly, 
would  never  do.  The  House 
must  be  disabled  first,  and 
then,  if  anybody  cares  to  do 
it,  reformed  afterwards.  Draw 
their  teeth,  and  let  them  bark 
as  long  as  they  like. 

It  is  to  satisfy  the  Nationalist 
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party  and  advanced  Radicals 
that  Mr  Asquith  is  so  keen 
about  the  Veto,  and  what  we 
have  assigned  as  his  reasons 
for  pressing  forward  the  Dis- 
solution might  more  properly 
be  described  as  theirs.  Even 
ministerial  supporters  were  dis- 
gusted at  the  indecent  haste 
with  which  the  Bill  was  hurried 
on  and  the  sinister  auspices 
under  which  it  was  introduced, 
and  two  of  them  broke  out  into 
open  mutiny. 

Mr  Asquith  was  silent  as 
to  "  the  guarantees,"  without 
which  he  declared  not  long  ago 
that  he  could  not  continue  in 
office.  If  he  had  obtained  them 
he  might  as  well  have  said  so. 
But  we  scarcely  see  how  his 
Majesty  could  give  guarantees 
for  the  passage  of  a  measure 
not  yet  in  existence,  or  give  a 
carte  blanche  for  any  measure 
whatever  that  the  Government 
might  choose  to  introduce.  In 
1832,  when  William  IV.  gave 
the  same  kind  of  guarantee  to 
Lord  Grey,  it  was  in  favour  of 
a  measure  which  had  been  ex- 
haustively discussed  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  for  two 
years,  and  no  secret  was  made 
of  it.  It  has  been  subse- 
quently asserted  that  no  such 
guarantee  on  this  occasion 
was  really  given.  If  it  were 
not,  cadit  qucestio.  But  if 
it  was,  it  was  not  thought 
necessary  to  conceal  the  fact. 
However,  to  dismiss  specu- 
lation, we  must  now  gird 
up  our  loins  for  the  com- 
ing struggle,  and  we  cannot 
too  urgently  impress  upon  all 
parties  who  would  fain  arrest 
the  headlong  race  to  ruin 
which  the  Government  are 


running,  Conservatives,  Lib- 
eral Unionists,  and  Constitu- 
tional Liberals  alike,  the  im- 
perative duty  of  concentrating 
their  attention  on  the  two 
great  objects  which  tower 
above  all  others  at  the  present 
moment,  namely,  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Constitution  and 
the  suppression  of  the  Irish 
Dictatorship. 

Let  them  remember  that  the 
situation  is  in  no  way  changed 
from  what  it  was  two  years 
ago  before  the  Veto  question 
became  acute.  The  same  dan- 
gers which  confronted  us  then 
confront  us  still.  The  Veto 
of  the  Lords  is  all  that 
stands  between  us  and  the 
triumph  of  Socialism  all  along 
the  line,  meaning  a  wide- 
spread deluge  in  which  not 
only  our  political  institutions 
but  our  personal  liberties 
would  either  perish  or  be 
crippled.  Thanks  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  these  evils  have 
as  yet  been  averted.  At 
the  last  General  Election  the 
Radical  and  Socialist  party 
received  a  notable  check.  The 
work  must  now  be  completed. 
The  people  must  establish  their 
rights  once  for  all  to  be  the 
final  court  of  appeal  when  the 
two  Chambers  disagree.  Why 
are  the  Socialists  and  their 
Radical  allies  opposed  to  this 
demand?  Why,  because  they 
know  very  well  that  the  people 
of  England  are  not  on  their 
side.  They  may  support  candi- 
dates representing  some  popular 
demand,  behind  which  their 
esoteric  doctrines  are  kept  in 
the  background.  But  when- 
ever these  doctrines  come  to 
be  fully  recognised,  and  their 
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nature  clearly  understood,  their 
advocates  will  have  little  to 
hope  from  a  popular  arbitra- 
tion. Now,  the  Government 
proposal — to  repeat  its  terms 
once  again — is  that  measures 
passed  in  three  sessions  of 
the  same  Parliament  and  three 
times  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Lords  shall  at  once  become 
law  without  giving  the  people 
a  chance  of  expressing  any 
opinion  on  the  subject ;  and  in 
doing  this  they  profess  to  be 
advancing  the  cause  of  demo- 
cratic self-government ! !  This 
singular  inversion  of  what  is 
commonly  understood  by  the 
term  apparently  proceeds  on 
the  assumption  that  the  House 
of  Commons  represents  the 
people  at  the  end  of  four  or  five 
years  as  truly  as  it  did  at  the 
beginning — an  assumption  re- 
jected by  Mr  Asquith,  but  we 
do  not  see  on  what  ground. 
This,  then,  is  one  of  the  two 
points  on  which  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  must  keep  their 
eye  steadily  fixed  throughout 
the  coming  contest.  To  rob 
the  Lords  of  their  Veto  is  to 
rob  the  people  of  their  rights. 
We  are  certain  of  this,  that 
the  more  all  reasonably  in- 
telligent men  reflect  on  the  sub- 
ject the  more  clearly  will  they 
see  that  this  is  the  literal  truth. 
But  while  concentrating  their 
minds  steadily  on  the  one 
object,  the  maintenance,  that 
is,  of  the  constitutional  function 
discharged  by  the  Second 
Chamber  in  the  interests  of 
popular  freedom,  they  will,  of 
course,  at  the  same  time  recall 
the  reasons  which  make  it  so 
necessary  to  maintain  it.  It  is  a 
means  to  an  end  rather  than  an 


end  in  itself.  That  end  is  the 
preservation  of  the  political 
and  social  system  which  has 
existed  in  England  for  700 
years,  under  which  we  have 
grown  to  be  the  great  nation 
that  we  are,  and  have  reared 
the  great  Empire  which  we 
rule  in  the  interests  of  civilisa- 
tion. We  regard  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  as  the  natural 
guardians  of  this  Constitution, 
and  the  Veto  vested  in  the 
Upper  House  as  the  appointed 
means  of  securing  them  a  free 
judgment  when  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  it  is  called  in  ques- 
tion. Can  they  be  slow  to 
recognise  as  they  ought  the 
sacred  trust  thus  committed  to 
them? 

The  second  point  to  which 
their  closest  consideration 
should  also  be  devoted  is  the 
position  now  occupied  by  Mr 
Eedmond.  Mr  Redmond  goes 
to  America,  and  comes  back 
with  a  pocketful  of  American 
dollars,  to  be  spent  on  securing 
the  overthrow  of  the  British 
Constitution.  If  the  Constitu- 
tion is  to  fall,  we  think  we 
hear  Englishmen,  Scotsmen, 
and  even  many  Irish  exclaim — 
let  it  be  by  less  ignoble  means 
than  these  !  Does  it  not  make 
one's  blood  boil  to  think  of 
his  country  being  bought 
and  sold  by  a  petty  gang 
of  Irish  traitors  who  plan 
their  conspiracies  in  safety 
beyond  the  Atlantic  ?  Is  that 
august  fabric  which  has  with- 
stood the  statecraft  of  kings, 
the  violence  of  usurpers,  and 
weathered  storms,  as  Lord 
Cromer  well  said,  which  con- 
vulsed the  whole  continent  of 
Europe,  to  crumble  into  dust 
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at  the  bidding  of  a  tenth-rate 
demagogue  ?  If  this  is  to 
be  so,  then  indeed  we  shall 
begin  to  think  that  what  we 
hear  of  the  degeneracy  of  the 
British  race  at  the  present 
day  has  some  mixture  of 
truth  in  it. 

But  it  is  morally  certain 
that  we  shall  never  be  driven 
to  any  such  reflection  as  this. 
We  believe  that  victory  awaits 
us,  and  the  people  must  re- 
member that  in  the  coming 
battle  they  will  be  fighting  for 
something  more  than  their 
own  liberties.  They  will  be 
fighting  for  the  liberty  of  the 
Crown.  George  III.  and 
George  IV.  successfully  re- 
sisted the  pressure  put  upon 
them  from  one  quarter.  Their 
descendant  is  now  exposed  to 
similar  pressure  from  another. 
And  we  must  take  into  account 
that  when  William  IY.  re- 
luctantly yielded  to  it,  though 
the  pressure  was  the  same,  the 
occasion  was  infinitely  greater. 
The  great  majority  of  the 
nation  had  then  declared  un- 
mistakably in  favour  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform.  It  had  been 
referred  to  them  twice,  and 
twice  they  had  given  the  same 
answer:  1832,  therefore,  affords 
no  sort  of  precedent  for  1910. 

We  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  verdict  of  the  con- 
stituencies last  January  will  be 
repeated  with  marked  emphasis 
in  December.  That  verdict 
was  a  moral  victory  for  the 
Unionists.  It  meant  that  the 
tide  had  turned,  and  was  flow- 
ing again  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  constitutional  cause. 
Nothing  certainly  has  occurred 
since  then  to  arrest  the  march 


of  reaction  by  which  the 
Unionists  gained  a  hundred 
seats.  On  the  contrary,  we 
should  say  that  much  has 
occurred  to  strengthen  it.  Mr 
Asquith's  failure  to  meet  the 
bills  which  have  become  due 
since  then  has  shaken  the  con- 
fidence of  the  country  in  his 
political  character.  He  has 
been  like  a  cat  running  after 
its  own  tail,  and  never  able 
to  catch  it.  At  the  same 
time,  his  hardly  veiled  servi- 
tude to  the  party  of  treachery 
and  disunion,  by  whom  he 
is  kept  on  his  throne,  with 
all  the  sweets  of  office  and 
none  of  its  authority,  has 
lowered  him  immensely  in  the 
eyes  of  that  still  numerous  class 
who  like  to  see  something  of 
dignity  in  their  rulers  at  all 
events,  if  they  see  nothing  else, 
and  who  now  look  for  it  in 
vain.  These  traffickings  with 
Irish  disloyalty  have  always 
been  fatal  to  the  Government. 
The  Lichfield  House  compact 
killed  the  Whigs.  The  Kil- 
mainham  compact  ruined  Mr 
Gladstone. 

Mr  Asquith  has  thrown  out 
a  bait  to  the  Labour  party 
which  we  suppose  is  intended 
to  reconcile  them  to  the  ac- 
quiescence of  the  Government 
in  the  Osborne  judgment.  It 
can  scarcely  do  that,  however, 
for  before  a  member  can  be 
paid  he  must  be  elected.  And 
it  is  these  preliminary  electoral 
expenses  which  are  the  stum- 
bling -  block.  The  successful 
candidates  who  on  taking  their 
seats  would  be  entitled  to  a 
salary  would  be  comparatively 
few  in  number.  But  who  is 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
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thousand  and  one  unsuccess- 
ful ones,  who,  if  a  fight  is  to 
be  kept  up  at  all,  must  always 
be  run  in  great  numbers  and 
far  in  excess  of  those  who  are 
returned  ?  Besides  which,  the 
diminished  self-importance  of 
the  Trades  Unions,  which  is 
the  natural  effect  of  the 
Osborne  judgment,  will  not 
be  compensated  merely  by 
the  payment  of  members.  It 
will  not  give  them  that  con- 
trol over  the  elections  which 
is  what  they  covet ;  and  they 
are  not  likely,  we  think,  to 
accept  it  as  an  equivalent  for 
what  they  have  lost.  That 
payment  of  members  is  a  bad 
thing  in  itself,  and  will  cer- 
tainly tend  to  lower  the  char- 
acter of  the  House  of  Commons, 
needs  no  demonstration.  But 
what  do  the  Government  care 
for  that  ?  It  may  be,  however, 
that  the  nation  will  care  some- 
thing about  it.  And  there  are 
times,  we  know,  when  baits 
addressed  only  to  the  material 
interests  of  the  country  fail  of 
their  effect.  Mr  Gladstone 
sought  to  bribe  the  constitu- 
encies in  1874  by  the  total  re- 
peal of  the  Income-tax,  with 
the  result  that  he  was  turned 
out  of  office  by  a  majority  of 
fifty. 

We  regard  the  Unionist 
prospects,  therefore,  as  de- 
cidedly hopeful.  For  even  if 
the  party  do  not  gain  an 
absolute  majority  at  the 
General  Election,  they  are  sure 
to  gain  seats  enough  to  show 
that  the  reaction  is  still  in 
progress,  and  that  the  future 
belongs  to  the  Constitutional- 
ists. The  gain  of  a  dozen 
seats,  or  even  less,  would 


alone  be  sufficient  to  prove 
this.  If  the  Labour  Party 
act  as  Keir  Hardie  has  as- 
sured us  they  will  act  Unless 
they  receive  assurances  about 
the  Osborne  judgment,  which 
Mr  Asquith,  with  every  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  them,  did  not 
think  proper  to  afford,  the  race 
will  be  a  very  narrow  one. 
But  what  the  Unionists  should 
do  their  best  to  make  sure  of, 
and  what  it  is  well  within  their 
power  to  command  if  they 
only  work  with  one  heart, 
one  mind,  and  that  singleness 
of  purpose  which  is  equally 
essential  to  success,  is  the 
return  of  a  homogeneous  Op- 
position, stronger  than  any 
other  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Unless  the  Union- 
ists obtain  a  large  majority 
they  are  better  where  they  are. 
A  powerful  Opposition  is  much 
better  than  a  weak  Govern- 
ment. Of  course,  where  an  Op- 
position is  composed  of  various 
discordant  elements,  a  Govern- 
ment with  only  a  small  majority 
may  have  little  to  fear  from  it. 
But  that  is  not  the  case  when 
the  Opposition  numbers  nearly 
half  the  House,  and  is  compact, 
united,  and  fighting  in  defence  of 
great  principles.  With  a  House 
so  constituted  the  House  of 
Lords  would  feel  that  they  had 
a  large  body  of  public  opinion 
at  their  back,  and  it  is  evident 
that  whatever  might  be  at- 
tempted, no  great  constitutional 
change  could  be  effected  with 
the  nation  so  evenly  divided. 
We  look  forward,  therefore,  to 
the  results  of  the  forthcoming 
contest  not  indeed  without 
anxiety,  but  without  alarm. 
The  country,  we  are  certain, 
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will  not  submit  to  be  governed 
by  the  crack  of  Mr  Redmond's 
whip,  or  the  clink  of  Mr  Red- 
mond's dollars.  Whatever 
their  opinions  may  be  about 
the  Veto  and  about  Home 
Rule,  they  will  not  dance  to 
any  such  tune  as  that.  Nor 
will  they,  we  believe,  continue 
to  feel  any  great  degree  of 
respect  for  those  who  do. 

To  repeat  what  we  have 
already  said — voters  will  do 
well  to  recall  all  that  is  at 
stake  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
Veto,  and  all  the  evils  which 
they  were  anticipating  with 
gloom  and  grief  two  years  ago, 
should  the  Radical  party  suc- 
ceed in  shaking  off  the  check 
which  the  Constitution  has 
lodged  with  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  situation,  we  re- 
peat, has  not  changed.  They 
have  the  same  enemy  to  oppose  ; 
the  same  ruin  to  avert ;  the 
same  contempt  of  religion ;  the 
same  jealousy  of  birth,  rank, 
and  all  the  culture  and  social 
amenities  which  they  carry  with 
them  ;  unhappily,  also,  the  same 
ignorance  of  the  past,  the  same 
wild  and  foolish  expectations  of 
the  future,  and,  what  is  worse 
than  all,  as  it  includes  all,  the 
same  contempt  for  Parliament- 
ary government  which  it  is 
too  often  forgotten  that  Mr 
Parnell  openly  professed.  Red- 
mond is  Parnell's  pupil,  and 
the  Prime  Minister  of  England 
is  the  slave  of  Redmond. 

It  is  commonly  supposed 
that  Mr  Asquith  is  a  sharp- 
sighted  politician.  If  so,  it 
is  surprising  that  he  should 
not  have  seen  how  completely 
in  his  speech  at  the  National 
Liberal  Club  he  gave  himself 


away.  In  answer  to  Lord 
Rosebery's  well-grounded  fears 
of  a  single  -  chamber  Govern- 
ment, he  pointed  to  the  years 
between  1900  and  1905  to 
show  that  we  were  then  act- 
ually living  under  a  single- 
chamber  Government  —  when 
the  House  of  Commons  "was 
passing  measures  which  had 
never  been  submitted  to  the 
electorate,  and  whicht  at  the 
first  opportunity  that  elector- 
ate repudiated  with  unex- 
ampled emphasis."  Why,  is 
not  this  the  very  argument 
for  a  second  chamber  which 
the  supporters  of  the  Veto 
have  urged  from  the  begin- 
ning ?  That  the  Lords  on 
those  occasions  did  not  ute  their 
Veto  is  nothing  to  the  purpose. 
If  they  had  disapproved  of  the 
Government  measures  they 
could  have  done  so.  They  had 
the  power.  They  could  have 
appealed  to  the  people,  who 
would  have  welcomed  their 
intervention.  Now  take  the 
question  of  Home  Rule.  Here 
is  a  revolution  to  which  the 
majority  of  the  British  people 
are  decidedly  opposed.  Will 
they  not  on  appeal  repudiate 
this  also  with  equal  emphasis, 
and  will  they  not  be  grateful 
for  the  exercise  of  the  Veto, 
the  suppression  of  which  would 
have  prevented  them  from 
doing  so?  The  rest  of  Mr 
Asquith's  speech  on  this  par- 
ticular point  merely  recounted 
what  the  Government  choose 
to  call  their  safeguards,  but 
which  have  been  shown  over 
and  over  again  to  be  wholly 
illusory, — never,  perhaps,  more 
clearly  and  pointedly  than  by 
Lord  Lansdowne  in  his  House 
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of  Lords  speech  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Parliament  Bill. 
We  give  his  own  words,  for 
we  could  not  improve  on  them, 
and  abridgment  would  spoil 
them :  "  It  is  true  that  this 
House  will  be  given  the  right 
of  three  rejections  in  two  years, 
but  those  rejections  would  take 
place  with  the  knowledge  that 
there  was  hanging  over  us, 
whatever  happened  in  the  third 
year,  the  inexorable  right  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  end 
all  further  discussion  and  to 
pass  the  Bill  into  law  over  our 
heads."  Under  these  con- 
ditions the  House  of  Lords 
would  be  little  more  than  a 
debating  club.  And  all  our 
readers  familiar  with  these 
institutions  must  know  very 
well  the  difference  between 
speeches  made  on  some  ab- 
stract resolution,  leading  to 
nothing,  and  speeches  made 
on  some  practical  question  con- 
cerning the  business  of  the 
club  on  which  action  was 
to  follow.  The  immeasur- 
able superiority  of  the  latter 
will  be  acknowledged  by 
all  who  have  ever  had  the  op- 
portunity of  comparing  them. 
The  Lords'  debates,  of  which 
the  result  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion, not  to  be  affected  in 
any  way  either  by  eloquence 
or  argument,  would  soon  de- 
generate into  merely  academ- 
ical effusions,  would  gradually 
lose  the  high  character  which 
they  have  so  long  maintained, 
and  cease  to  command  either 
the  respect  or  admiration  of 
the  country. 

It  is  well  to  call  attention  to 
the  brief  peroration  with  which 


Mr  Asquith  wound  up  his  ad- 
dress, in  which,  as  in  a  lady's 
postscript,  resides  the  icot  of 
the  matter.  The  abolition  of 
the  Veto  is  necessary  to  enable 
the  Government  to  realise  their 
great  ideals.  "  We  have  before 
us  great  ideals  in  the  social 
and  economic  sphere,  tcwaids 
the  realisation  of  which  we 
have  made  some  progress 
during  the  last  four  years." 
We  don't  require  to  be  told 
what  these  ideals  are.  We 
know  them  too  well,  and  have 
exposed  them  too  often  to  make 
it  necessary  to  dwell  on  them 
again.  They  mean  simply  the 
destruction  of  all  which  the 
majority  of  the  nation  regaid 
as  their  most  highly  prized 
heritage,  and  still  hope  to 
hand  down  uninjured  to 
their  descendants. 

But  the  people  will  see  at 
all  events  that,  in  order  to 
bring  the  House  of  Lords 
more  into  confoimity  with 
the  public  opinion  of  the  day, 
they  are  not  tied  down  to 
the  Government  proposal,  ard 
that  other  changes  are  possible 
which  would  effect  the  desired 
object  without  destroying  that 
part  of  the  Constitution  which 
protects  us  from  violent,  sud- 
den, and  precipitate  changes. 
We  hope,  at  all  events,  that  we 
shall  never  live  to  see  the  day 
when  the  destinies  of  this  great 
Empire  shall  be  abandoned  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  a  treason- 
able faction  subsidised  by  for- 
eign gold,  or  the  fantastic 
tricks  of  such  pretenders  to 
statesmanship  as  now  fill  some 
of  the  highest  posts  in  the 
present  Government. 
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